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DESCRIPTION. 


Sa'ta'ra, at tlio wostom limit of Urn Di'ccaii tabUOand, lies 
botwocn 10° oO' and 18° !(/ novtli latitialo and 15' and 75° 0' 
east; longitude. It lias an area of 171)'.2 a(jiiaro miles, a po})ulat.iou 
in 18S1 of J,002,d50 or 221 to the sipiarc mile, and a land revomio 
ill 1882 of X2:il,l09 (lls. 20,11,91)0). 

The district of Satjlra includes part of the state of Siiiara wliidi 
lapsed to (Jio Jlritisli in 1<SI8, together with the siib-ilivision of 
'lYisgaon which was formerly in llelgaum. Satara is bounded on tljo 
nortli by the Nira river and tlu5 states of Hhor and Rlialtan, and 
beyond thorn by Poona.; on tho east by Sholapur, tho AtjYuli sub- 
division of the Pant Pvatinidhi state, and tho state of Jath ; on tho 
soutli by the lands of tlie Sangli branch of tin? Patvnirdhan family, 
a few villages of Belganm, tho Varna river, and, beyond tho Vfinia 
river, by IColhapur ; and on the west by the Sahyadris, and beyond 
tlio Sahyjidris by tho Konkan districts of KoUba and Ratndgiri. 

For administrative purposes Satara is distributed over cloven 
sub-divisions. Of these seven, Wdi, Jiivli, Sritara, Krirogaon, Patan, 
Kar^d, and Vdlvaare in the west ; and four, Man, Khatav, Khandpur, 
and Tdsgaon are in tho cast : 
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Chapter I- 
Description. 

States. 


AspEn\ 


In addition to the territories which form the Satara district^ a large 
area of land is under the supervision of the Collector as ] Political 
Agent. This additional territory includes the Bhor state ia the north- 
west, Phnltan in the north, the Aundh state in the east, and Daflilpur 
and beyond it Jath in the extreme south-east. Of these territories 
the lands of Bhor begin from the north-west corner of Siltd-ra t<^ho 
north of the Mahadev hills. From the Mahddev hills, with a breadth 
varying from thirty-five miles in the south to fittecn miles in the 
north, JBior stretches north-west over the rough Sahyddri lands in 
south-west Poona and in east Koldba, as far as within six- miles of 
the Hue of the Bhor pass in Poona and seven miles of Pen in 
Koldba. Phaltan, on the north, adds a block of land to the north 
of the Mahddev hills, which drains north to tho Nira. Aundh is 
partly scattered within tho limits of the Man, Korogaon, 
khandpur, Kardd, and Tdsgaon sub-divisions, and partly forms a 
considerable block of tlio Atpadi sub-division to the north-east of 
Khandpur which drains north-ea.st into tho Man. Daflapur adds 
some lands in tlic south-east of Khandpur, and Jath adds beyond 
IFifldpur a long tract of country that stretches east and then north 
to the Mill! and Bhima about twenty miles south-east of I'aiidharpur. 
'J'he chi(if details of tho Sdtaiva states are : 
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Satara covers about a hundred miles from north to south, and 
about eighty miles from east to west. Except a small area in tho 
north and north-east that drains into the Bhima, the district of 
Sdidra is the head of the valley of tho Krishna river. Down tho 
centre, w'itli a general slope to tho south and south-east, along a 
valley which slowly opens into a plain, the Krishna flows first to 
the south and then to the east, passing across the whole district 
from its north-west to its south-east corner. From the centraf 
plain of the Krishna eight valleys branch to tho hills. Six of them 
on the right run west or north-west, flanked by spurs from the 
Sahyddris, and two of them on tho left run north, flanked by spurs 
from the northern Mahadev range. In the west the district is 
rugged and well watered ; in the east it is flatter but parched and 
barren. Between the two stretches the Krishna valley, which, 
with tho mouths of some of the side valleys, forms one of the 
richest tracts in the Bombay Deccan. Except near Mahabaleshvar 
and the Koyna valley in the west, little of the district is thickly 
wooded. Even in the rains tho Mahddev hills which li^ across the 
north of the district are scantily covered with green, and during 
the hot months most of the country is parched and bare. Still, 
even in tho stoniest and barrenest parts, tho eye is often relieved 
by the green of watered crops and by groves of lofty trees. The 
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western hills are remarkably bold with sharp outlines. The tops 
of many are flat, raised on lofty black scarps which in the distance 
look like fortress walls. The hills are layers of soft or amygdaloid 
trap separated by flows of hard basalt and topped by iron-stone or 
laterite. 

Sahyddri range in the extreme west, the Mahddov range 
passing at right angles from the Sahy^dris east across the north of 
the district, and the spurs of the Sahyddria chiefly stretching east 
and south-east and the south-riinning spurs of the Mahddev hills 
divide Sdtdra into three belts, a western, a central, and an eastern. 
The western or Sahyddri belt includes the western parts of Wili, 
Javli, Satara, PAtan, and Valv^a. It includes the nan'ow rugged and 
stoop crest of the Sahyadris and the noighbonring ton to fifteen 
miles in the extreme west of the Koyna and Varna valleys. It 
includes the bulk of the Satara forest land and is throughout hilly 
and thickly wooded with evergreen trees. The Koyna and Varna 
rise in the Sahyiidris and run south-east till they join the Krishna. 
On both sides of these rivers the hills rise stoop from the river 
banks, leaving little room for tillage. The lino of hill top is 
seldom broken into distinct summits and is generally bare as the 
rock is too sniooth and sloop to give trees a foothold. On, tlie hill 
slopes the vegetation is dense ; and in the valleys whore the wash- 
ings of the hills have gathered, tlie tree growtli is luxuriant 
forming high forests chiefly of jamhhul Syzigiiim jambolanum, 
anjan Memocylon tinctorium, pisa Actiiio daphne, jack Artocarpus 
integri folia, vad Ficus iiidica, mango Mangifera iiidica, and hlrda 
Torminalia chebula. Except Mahibaleshvar, Mdndliardov, and a 
few others which end in largo plateaus, the flat tops are not more 
than fifty to 300 acres in area. The hills are crossed by many 
footpaths and by two important cart roads with largo traflic, 
the FitzGerald pass in Jfivli loading from Mahdbaloshvar to 
Mahad in Kolaba and the Kurnbhdrli pass loading by Karad and 
Patan to Chiplun in Ratnagiri. Scattered over the hills, always closo 
to a spring or stream, on the flat tops, on side terraces, and in the 
valley bottoms are small hamlets of rude ill-made huts whose timbers 
are rough forest posts, whose walls are of wattle and daub, and whoso 
roofs are of thatch. Every spring is dammed and the sides of many 
*of the hills are cleverly terraced for the growth of rice and garden 
crops. But the bulk of the soil is red iron-charged and poor, fit 
only for ndchni vari and other coarse hill grains which on some of 
the upper slopes are grown by coppice-cutting or kumri. Except 
a class of MusalmAn iron-smelters called Dhavads who are now 
labourers, most of the hill people are MarAthi Kunbis. lu the hot 
season the climate of the hills is cool and healthy ; in the damp chilly 
rains the people suffer from fever and ague. 

The central belt stretches from the eastern border of the SahyAdri 
belt about thirty miles to the Vardhangad-Machindragad hil]^ which 
run from the MahAdev range south through tl^p whole length of the 
district neaWy parallel to the SahyAdris. This central belt includes 
the eastern parts of Wai, JAvli, 3Atara, PAtan, and VAlva and the 
whole of Karad and Koregaon. It is a tract of rich well-watered 
valleys nearly parallel to each other, stretching, and widening to the 
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east and south-east, and separated by sharp cut spurs which lie east 
and south-east from the main line of the Sahyildris. The chief 
valleys are bc<^iuning from the north, the Koregaon, Krishna, 
Koyna, and Varua valleys. Tlio Koregaon valley in the north of 
the district is almost surrounded by hills, those on the west thinly 
woodtjd, and those on the east bare. 1’ho Krishna and the Kqjma 
valleys are in tlio centre of the district. ^J^he Krishna valley /t^e 
finest valley in the district, between the Kanialgad spur in the nortli 
and the Vairatgad spur in the south, passes from the great 
Malijibaleshvar j)Iat(‘au through Wai, Satara, Kanld, and Valva. 
South of the Krishna valh^y the Koyiia valley lies between the main 
line of the Saliyadris on the west and the Daniiioli-deradategad spur 
on the east. Ijiko the Krishna valley it starts from the Maha- 
baleshvar liills, and, after stretching south about forty miles through 
Javli and Patau, turns east for forty miles further and opens into 
Ihehroad Krishna valley at Karad. ^J’o the south of the Koyua 
vall(‘y with the Rhairavgfid-KauJur hills on the north, and the 
Mahimatgad hills in Kolhapur on the south, the Varna valley, 
gradually opening, passes east till, about sixteen miles south of 
Valva, it nuTgos in the groat Krishiui plain. In the west the 
lK‘ginihngs of these valleys are little more than ravines hemmed in 
by Jiigh steep liills. The soil is a bright barren iron clay, the small 
liamlets an* ])erche<l on knolls or set on high stream banks, the 
pi’ople are jioor, and most of the crops are grown witli the help of 
vab or wood ashes. Purtlier cast the flanking hills grow lower 
roiiTuler and barer. Patclies and belts of valuable teak gradually 
giv(' way to tillage as the dales open into broad level valleys witli 
bnlihul-ivin^vd stream banks and lines of road shaded by lofty 
lrt'(‘s. 'J’hesc broad valleys are tlie richest part of the district. 
Near the l entre of the valley, generally on the hanks of the main 
stream, sometimes two or three miles ajiart, an' large and often 
shady villages, peofilcd by careful and skilful liiisbaiidmen. Near 
the villages, along both hanks of the central river, the deep and 
well watered black soil yields a sueei'ssioii of rich crops which keep 
green till February, lii llie I’ains all is green, and the fields pass 
to the foot of the liills and sometimes climb the lower slopes. 
After October when the rain crops are reaped the outer fringe of 
the valley lies barren and bare. • 

Tho eastern belt includes the four sub-divisions of Man, Khatav, 
Kdhnapnr, and Tasgaou. Except in tho cxtnmic south near tho 
Krishna the eastern belt is barren. Much of Khatav and Khduapur 
in the centre is a waving plateau about 2o0 foot above tho Krishna 
valley, l^ho plateau slopes cast to the Yerla which crosses it on its 
way st>uth to the Kri.^hua. Beyond the Yerla it rises gently and 
again dips into the deeper valley of the Vita. East of the Vita the 
country rises about a hundred feet and passes into the hills which load 
to Mai^desh, tho country bordering on the Man river including the 
IVlan, Atpadi, and Sjingola sub-divisions. In the west of Khatav 
are a few scattered teak, and many of the slopes luive thick patches of 
scrub and coppice, chielly kiiTa)i j, bckti, imd dhnvda. Though the soil 
is poor millet and other dry-crops are grown over a large area. Man 
is a hollow nearly surrounded by low' hills. The low lands are full 
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of rock amd tlie soil is poor. Tho hill slopes, which arc seamed 
with streams, are generally covered with scrub forest chiefly as iu 
Khatdv of htra7ij Pongamia glabra, and dhdvda Conocarpus lati folia. 
Most of tho tillage in Miln is on tho slopes and top of the plateau ; 
the bulk of the low lands are waste. This Man country has for 
lo]iffjt>een and still is a pasture land for the cattle of tho richer 
vrfiloys further to tho west. In the south of this eastern belt, 
beyond tho central plateau of Khatav and Khanapur, along tho 
course of thoYerhi, the lands of Tasgaou fall slowly to the Krishna. 
In tho north and east Tasgaou is barren and rocky, cut by lines 
of low hills that strike out from tho Khanapur plateau. In tho 
south and west, near tlie meeting of tho Yerla and tho Krishna, it 
turns into a rich well >vooded plain. 

The Satilra district contains two main systems of hills ; tlic 
Sahyadri range and its olThlioots, and the Maluldev range and its 
offshoots. The ISahyjldri system includes tho main rango of tho 
Sahyildris which, iljroiigh its entire lengili of sixty miles 
from norlh to south, forms the western boundary of tho district. 
Within Satara limits tho main rango of tho Sahyadris, from 
about eight mih^s north of Prabipgad passes south-west for about 
twoJity miles. 'J'ho crest then turns to tho east of soutji, and, 
in an in-c'giilar line, continues to stretch south by oast about forty 
miles till it enters Kolhapur near Prachitgad about fifteen miles 
south-west of J*utan. In the sixty miles within yatiira limits tho 
crest of th('. Sahyadris is guarded by five forts. Prom tho north 
these are Pi’atapgad in tho north-west of tlio district, Alakaraiidgad 
following tho lino of tho hill crest about seven miles south of 
Pratapgad, Jangli-Jaygad about thirty miles soutli of Makrandgad, 
nii.airavgad about ten mih’S south of Jangli-Jaygad, and Ih’achitgad 
about seven miles south of Bhairavgad. Within Satara limits tho 
main lim*. of the Sahyadi’is is crossed by eight passes. Bugiuning 
from the north these arc the PitzGerahl or Ambin|?-]i pass iu the 
north-west of the district, about ten miles west of M.'iluibleshvar ; 
the Par pass about tlmm miles south -wc^st of tho FitzGerald pass ; 
tho llatlot pass about six miles south of tho Viir pass; tho 
Ambuli ])ass, about ten miles south of the llatlot pass ; tho 
North Tivra pass about ton miles south of tho Arnboli y)ass; tho 
kumbharli pass about fifteen miles south of tho north Tivra pass ; 
tho Mala pass about eight miles south of tho Kunibluirli pass; and 
the South Tivra pass about six miles south of tho Mala pass. Of 
these eight passes tho FitzGerald and tlio Kumbharli are lit for 
carts, tho Arnboli, North Tivra, South Tivra, and Mala are bullock 
tracks, aud tho rest are footpath.s. 

Five spurs pass cast and south-east from tho Sahy^lris. Beginning 
from the north these spurs may be named tho Karnalgad, Vairiltgad, 
Ilatgegad-Arle, B^linnoli-Ghorddatogad, and Bhairavgad-Kandur ; 
the two last arc largo ranges each with three minor »» spurs. 
Kainalgad a short spur which starts abouO five miles north of 
Mahdbaleshvar and passes about ten miles east ending in the hill- 
fort of Kainalgad. It forms tho watol* parting between tho Valki 
on tho left or north and the Krishna on tho right or south. Tho 
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second is the Vairjitgad spur up a branch of which the WAi- 
Mahableshvar main road climbs. It leaves the Sahyddris close to 
the village of Mahabaleshvar and stretches south-east about twenty 
miles ending a little beyond the hill-fort of Vairatgad. This spur 
forms the water-parting between the Krishna on the left or north- 
east and the Kudali a feeder of the Krishna on the right or ^g^h- 
west. It has one fort Vairjltgad about six miles south-eas^of 
Wdi. The third or Ilatgegad-A'rle spur starts like the Vairatgad 
spur from Mahabaleshvar village, and stretches south-east nearly 
parallel to the Vairatgad range to the north of Medha about thirty 
miles to Arle near the meeting of the Krishna and Vena. It 
is the water-parting between the Kuddli feeder of the Krishna 
on the left or north-east, and the Yenna or Vena on the right or 
south-west. This spur has no hill fort. The fourth the Bamnoli- 
Ghcrddategad is the chief of the Sahyddri spurs. It starts 
from Malcolriipeth on the Mahabaleshvar plateau and for a distance 
o£ about forty miles runs south nearly parallel to the main lino of 
the Saliyadris. It forms the water-parting betwocri the Vena a 
feeder of the Krishna on the left or north-east and tlio Koyna 
another feeder of the Krishna on the right or west. This long 
range is as high and massive as the main crest of the Sahyadris. 
Besides* by several small ])asscs it is crossed by a good bullock 
track from Medha and Bamnoli. In the extreme south is the 
fortified peak of Chorddategad. From tlie eastern slopes of the 
Bdmnoli-Ghorddategad range throe chief spurs stretch east and 
south-east across the plain. The first of these, the Satdra spur, 
starts at Kolghar about three miles north-east of Bamnoli and 
about fifteen miles south-east of Malcolmpoth, and stretches about 
fourtoou miles to Satara, and, from Satdra, about twelve miles south- 
east to Vdrua and Pliatydpur near the meeting of the Urmodi and the 
Krishna. It forms the water-parting between the Vena on the left 
or north-east and the Urmodi on the right or south-west, both 
feeders of the' Krishna. Its only fortified hill is Satdra about 
the middle of the range. The second spur, whicli may be called the 
Kclvali-Sondpur spur, is short scattered and of irregular shape. 
It loaves the main mnge near Kelvdli about eight miles south of 
Bamnoli, and, with many short side shoots, stretches about twelve 
miles south-east to Nagthdna. It forms the water-parting betweeh 
the Urmodi river on the left or north-east and the Tdrli also a feeder 
of the Krishna on the south-west. Its only fort is Sajjangad or 
Parli on an outlying branch to the north of the main spur. The 
third or Jdlu-Vasantgad spur starts from the Bdmnoli-Gherddategad 
range about nine miles south of KelvAli and with several offshoots 
passes about twelve miles south to near Pdtan; about two miles 
north-east of Patan it turns south-east, and stretches about fourteen 
miles to Vasantgad about four miles north-west of the meeting of 
the Koyna and the Krishna at Karad. During its twelve miles 
south the Jdlu- Vasantgad spur forms the water-parting between 
the Idrli stream on the left or east and the Kera a f Seder of the 
Koyna on the right or west. In its fourteen miles to the south-east 
the spur forms the water-parting between the Krishna and its 
"feeder the Mand on the left or north-east, and the Koyna on tho 
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right or -south-west. The only fort on the spur is Vasantgad near 
^ts extreme south-east end. In the extreme south of the district, 
starting from, the main lino of the Sahyadris near Bhairavgad about 
fourteen miles south-west of Pdtan, a great belt of hills stretches 
south-east parallel to and a little north of the Varna alxnit 
thirty-jsix miles to near Kandur and Vadibhagtli five miles south-west 
» of OTiriila, forming with the Vilrna the boundary between Satara 
and Kolhdpur. From this range several spurs run north -oast and 
etist, and fill the south-west corner of the district with hills. Of 
these spurs there are three chief lines, Gunvantgad about five 
miles south-west of Piltan, the water-parting between the Koyna 
on th^ left or north and the Morna on the right or south ; 
the Kahir-Kirpa spur running east and separating the Morna on the 
left or north from the Kolo or Vdng river on the right or south; 
and the Kiilgaon-Jakinviidi spur running north-east to near Kapil 
about tlireo miles south of Kanld and separating the Kolo river 
on the left or north-west from the Ndndgaon stream on the right or 
south-east. 

The second system of S/itfira hills is tho MaliAdev system. In 
the north of the district tho Mahddev range starts about ten 
miles north of Maluibalcshvar and stretches cast and soi;ith-caat 
across the whole breadth of the district. Tho course of tho range for 
the first tliirty miles, to a littlo beyond tho Khdrnatki pass on tho 
Sat.’ira-Poona road, is east. About Vela, four miles cast of tho 
Klultnatki pass, it turns south-east. Near Tadvala, twelve rniles 
south-east of Klulmatki, through two breaks in tJio range, tlio 
Wdi-l^haltau and tho old Satiira-lhxma roads pass. Beyond Tadvala 
the hills again stretch in an irregular lino east to tho extreme t)ast 
of the district at Kothla about twelve miles north-east of Dahivadi. 
Though its south-running spurs have many forts, tho main crest of 
the Maluidov range has only tlirco forts, Oherdkelanja in the north- 
west about fourteen miles north-east of Mahabaleshvar, Tatlivada 
about twenty miles north-west of Dahivadi, and Varugad in tho 
north-east about eleven miles north of Dahivadi. Besides many 
small openings the Mahddev range is crossed by tliroo important 
passes, the Khdmatki pass on the Poona-Satdra road about 
twenty-eight miles north of Sdtdra, and tho two breaks near 
Tadvala, about twelve miles south-east of Khamatki, through which 
the Wai-Adarki and the old Sdtdra- Poona roads run. 

From tho main range of the Mahddcv hills three spurs stretch 
south, tho Chandan-Vandan spur in the west which runs about half 
across tho district, and the Vardhangad-Machindragad and tho 
Mahimangad-Panhala spurs further east which stretch right across 
the district. The Chandan-Vandan spur is the water parting between 
the Krishna valley on the west and the Vdsna valley on the east. 
The spur starts from the Mahddev hill at Hdrli about a mile and a 
half east of the Khdmatki pass and about twelve miles north-*ea8t of 
W&i. It stretches south about twelve miles ato the twin forts of 
Chandan an^ Vandan, and, from them, about ten miles further to 
near the meeting of the Vaana andKrishna about three miles south- 
east of Sangam-M&huli. The Vardhangad-Machindragad spur begins 
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from Mol in Khahiv about sixteen miles oast of tbc starting point 
of the Chandan-Vaiulan spur and passes south tlirough the whole 
length of the district about fifty miles to the Krishna pear the town 
of Kundal. It forms the water-parting between the Vasna, Vangna, 
and other direct feeders of the Krishna on the west and the streams 
that drain into the Yerla a largo tributary of the Krishna ^ the 
east. 'J'he spnr has throe fortified hills Vardhangad in the i^/th 
about eight miles east of Koregaon, Saddshivgad near Kanid about 
thirty miles south of V^ardhangad, and Macliindragad about twedve 
miles south of Saddshivgad. The third or Mahirnangad-Panh/ila 
spur begins from the MaMdev hills about nine miles east of the 
starting point of the Vardhangad- Macliindragad range and sirc'tches 
south-east to Khdndpur. At Klulmipur it splits iu two, oue 
branch passing twenty miles south tdl it ends in the old Paiiluila 
fort in the extreme south of the district, and the other stretcliing 
south-east and leaving the district at Dhalgaon and beyond tliat 
continuing about sixteen miles south-east to Bilur about five miles 
south-west of Jath. It forms the water-parting between the valley 
of the Yei‘la, a tributary of tho Krishna on the right or soutli-w(*st, 
and the vall(;y of the Man a tributary of tlio Bhima on tho h'ft or 
north-east. It has two fortified hills Mahimangad about t('n iniltLs 
south of whoi’C tho spur starts from tho j\laliadev hills, and Bhf>palgad 
about ten miles south-east of Khamipur. 

The tops both of the Saliyadris and of tho Maliddev hills, especially 
in the north-western sub-divisions of Wai, Jdvli, and Patau, look 
like a succession of fortresses raised on a series of plateaus ])iled 
one over tho other, the whole surmounted by a wall of rock. The 
top of Mahabaloshvar, the highest point in tho district, is about 
4710 feet above the sea. From tho high Deccan table-land on tlie 
cast tlie Sahyildris seem somewhat low and tamo. But from tho 
western edge of their crest great forms stand out from the Koiikan 
with bold wild outlines and cliffs which in places have a sheer drop 
of over 8000 foot. For about thirty miles after leaving tho Saliyadris 
tho Mahadev hills keep a height of about 1000 feet above the sea .and 
about 2000 feet above tho plain. Tho north face of tho Mahadev 
mnge falls sharply into tho Nira valley, tho distance from tho crest 
of the range to tho river being not more than ten or twelve miles. 
To the south the hills fall much more gently to the valley of thO 
Krishna. 

Within Sdtdra limits there live fiffcy-six notable hills and hill- 
forts, fourteen in Wai, four in J6vli, seven iu Sdtara, five in 
Koregaon, five in P/itan, four in Kardd, three iu Valva, seven in 
Miln, four in Khatav, two in Khandpur, and one in Tdsgaon. 

Tho names of the fourteen Wdi hills are, Bdleghar, Dhamna, Harli, 
Kamalgad, Konjalgad, Mdndhardev, Pdnchgani, Pandavgad, Pipli, 
Sonjai, Vagdera, Vandan, Vairdtgad, and Yeruli. Of these hiKs 
Sonjafthe lowest is 3287 feet and Yeruli the highest is 4531 feet 
above the sea. OneH)f them Pdnchgani is a health resort, and five 
of thorn Kamalgad, Pdndavgad, Vairdtgad, Vandan, and Kenjalgad 
are hill forts. Kamalgad, 4511 feet above the sea, stands alone ten 
miles west of Wdi, and has an ascent of about three miles. The 
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Hides are’ covered with shrubs and trees, and the top is flat, and is CShapter I. 
a1x)iit fifty acres in area. It has one approach by a rouj^h flight Descrini^ii 

of steps, and inside are a deep well, a reservoir, and a cave. ^ 

Pandavgad, about 4177 feet above the sea and throe miles north of 
Wiii, has an ascent of about a mile and a half, and is thinly covered 
witlj^rub. Its flat top has an area of only thirty acres, surrounded 
* by^nn almost ruined wall with two gates. Inside, at a small ruined 
temple of Piindujai, a yearly fair or naira is hold. On tho side are 
two or three water cisterns and a cave, and at tho bottom of the hill 
are two more caves called Piindavkratya or tlio lYindavs’ work. 

Vairdtgad, 3939 feet above tho sea and six miles south of WAi, has 
an ascent of about a mile. 1'ho top, which has nn area of about 
thirty acres, has two reservoirs, but neither temples nor caves. I t 
is surrounded by a wall with two gates, one of which is approacluMl 
by stops. Besides tho main entrance there is a secret path or 
cfiormi. Vandan, about 3841 feet above tho sea and ton miles 
suut-cast of VVai, is a flat-topped hill with an area of about seventy 
acres, and an ascent of a mile and a half. The top, which has five 
small masques and two reservoirs, is strongthonod at tlio crests of 
ravines with two gates. Kenjalgad, 4268 feet above tho sea and 
twelve miles west of Wai, is a flat-topped hill with an area of .about 
fifty acres and an ascent of about two miles. Tho top, winch has 
four reservoirs and ono or two ruined temples, is surrounded by an 
almost ruined wall with a gate approached by a flight of about a 
hundred steps. I'he village of Qhcra Kcnjala on the top has about 
100 people. 

Tho four hills in Jiivli are Mahilbaleshvnr, Makrandgad, PratApgad, 
and Vasota. Of those, Mahdbaloshvar, 4710 feet above tho soa, is a 
health resort and the other three are hill forts. Makrandgad, about 
4054 feet above tho sea and eight miles south-west of Malcolmpeth 
tho Mahdbaloshvar market, is commonly known as tho Saddleback. 

Tho top is small and uneven. A few Jangam shrine-servants and 
Imsbandraen live on the top, which has a reservoir, a spring, and a 
toiuplo of Mallikariun. Pratdpgad hill, as tho crow flies is four or 
five miles west of Malcolmpeth. It is 3543 Ject above tho sea and 
stands ^lorie with steep grass and scrub-covered sides, and is a 
place of groat natural strength. It can bo climbed either from Vdda 
or f^cth Pdr, but has only ono gate. Tho top plateau which is about 
half a mile long, is flat and is surrounded by an inner and an outer 
line of wajls each with ono gate. Tho fort, which is said to liavo 
been built by Shivdji, is still in fair repair. The citadel has an area 
of 300 by 400 yarda About seventy people, chiefly pujevru or 
shrine servants, live on tho hill top which has some rosorvoirs and 
two large temples, ono dedicated to Bhavdni and tho other to 
Keddre^var. The tomb of tho Bijdpur general Afzol Khdn who 
was slain by Shivdji in 1659, is still shown on the hill. Vdsota is a 
flat-topped hill on the main range of the Sahyddris, about sixteen 
miles south of Malcolmpeth. It is climbed by a steep footpath about 
a mile and a half long with steps at the top. The top, which is 
surrounded by a wall, contains tlic remains of a mansion, a small 
temple, and two reservoirs. 

B 1282-2 
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The seven hills in the Sdtilra sub-division are Satdra fort or 
Ajimatdra, Yavteshvar, Parli fort or Bajjangad, Petova, Ghdt^i, 
Pdteshvar, and Shulpdni^ varying from 3000 to 4000 feet above the 
sea. Sd,tara and Parli aro fortified. The Satdra hill, about 3307 
feet above the sea and 1200 foot above the plain, stands immediately 
over the town of Sdtdra. The hill is climbed by a path abqj;yb one 
mile long. The fort includes a flat hill-top about 1200 yards'*'*by 
400. It is surrounded by a wall with an outrance in the north- 
west, and a second blocked entrance in the south-east. The oidy 
buildings on the top are tw’o bungalows and a few temples and 
smiill reservoirs. Two low necks join it to the spur. The sides 
aro steep and bare with a little scrub, and, except at the main 
gate, the top is surrounded by an unbroken wall of rock. The Parli 
or Bajjan fort, about 3000 feet above the sea, stands alone about 
seven miles south-west of Sdtdra. It is steep and may be climbed 
by three footpaths, all of which lead to the same point of entrance. 
The flat top, which is about GOO yards l)y 2.50, is snrroimdcd by a 
wall in fair order with an inner and jiii outer gate both bearing 
inscriptions. Thci fort is famous for the footprints of Rdnidds Svauii, 
the teacher of Shivaji. The footprints aro visited every Thursday 
by numbers of pilgrims, and a great fair or yutra is held in lionour 
of Ramdds Svami on the ninth of the dark half of Magh in January- 
February. Besides the footprints, the top contains several teni))les, 
two mosques with Persian inscriptions, five water reservoirs, and a 
considerable population. 

The five Koregaon hills, Ilarncshvar, Chavneshvar, Jaranda, 
Ndndgiri, and Chandau, vary from 3500 to 4000 foot above tlie 
sea. Three aro hill forts of little importance, Ndndgiri about twelve 
miles north-east, Chandan about fifteen miles north, and Jaranda 
about eight miles east of Sdtdra, All are surrounded by walls each 
with one entrance. Ndndgiri has a plateau about 500 yards long and 
300 broad, and the top of Chandan is 1000 feet by 800. These have 
no special temples or buildings but have one or more reservoirs. 
Tho slopes are bare and steep and aro climbed by difiicult footpaths. 

Of tho fivoPdtan hills, Chandli,Ddtogad,Gunvantgad, Bhairavgad, 
and Jangli-Jaygad, all except the first aro fortified, Chandli, about 
six miles south of Pdtan, is of an irregular sugarloaf-shape and is half 
cut from the rest of the ridge by a depression or pass. Except lor 
a few teak trees tho hill sides are bare. Ddtegad is a flat-topped 
eminence at tho southern end of a range of hills in tho west of Pdtan. 
The sides are bare and rocky. The ascent, which is some three miles 
from Pdtan, though steep, is fairly easy, Gunvantgad or Morgiri, a 
striking hill from many points on the Sahyddris, looks like a lion 
crouching with its head to the south-east. The ascent is easy, not 
more than half a mile from the village of Morgiri. The top has an 
area of about 200 yards by fifty. The forts of Bhairavgad and Jangli- 
Jaygad are both on spurs which jut into the Konkan from the edge 
of the Sahyddris: Both are difiicult of access, tho path passing 
through masses of trackless forest. * 

The four Eardd hills ar^, Agdshiv, Pdl, Sadashivgad, and 
Yasantgad, of which the Saddshivgad and Yasantgad are fortified. 
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Ag&shiv, Btanding about 1200 feet above the plain, has a pointed 
top^ and is a prominent object about four miles south-west of Kar^d. 
The sides are steep and scantily covered with scrub. On the 
south-east of the hill is a group of Buddhist caves. Fd.1 stands alone 
about two miles south-east of the village of that name. It is round- 
tcmjjad and rises about 1 000 feet from the plain. On the top is a 
small temple. The sides are not steep and in many parts are 
under tillage. Sadishivgad, a hill fort built by Shivdji, stands about 
three miles east of Kar«td. It is a round-topped hill at the western 
end of a spur which juts from the eastern wall of the valley. The 
sides are bare and rocky, easily climbed by a path about a 
mile long. The top which is about 400 yards by 200 is surrounded 
by a ruined wall. Vasantgad, about four miles north-west of 
Kardd, a prominent object from both the Karild-Siitara and the 
KarM-Kubhiirli roads, is a place of great strength. A footpath 
leads from Talbid to the east of the fort, and the old gun road 
wfis from Khodshi about two miles to the south-east. On the top 
are two gateways and some temples and other buildings. 

Of the three Vjtlva hills, Mallikarjiui, Prachitgad, and 
Macliindragad, the two last are fortified. Mallikdrjun, about eight 
miles south-east of Peth, has a fine Brdhmanical cave temple. 
Prachitgad is on a spur whicdi stands out into the Konkan in the 
extreme west of the Sahyddris. Machindragad, a solitary round- 
topped hill in the north-east of the sub-division, is the southmost 
of Shivilji's forts. 

Of the seven Mdn hills, VArugad, Khokada, Shikhar-Shingn&pur, 
Tdthvada, Jire-PadhAr, Kulak jiii, and Mahiraangad, throe, VArugad 
'rathvada and Mahimaugad are fortified. VArugad, about ten miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, rises cono-sliapod from the main spur. From 
the north the ascent is difficult and about a mile long ; from the 
south the plateau leads to the base of the cone and the ascent is 
not more than 250 feet. Its grassy top which is about a milo 
long by a mile broad, is fortified on the crests of the ravines by a 
inainf^d wall with five gateways. On the .top stands the village of 
VArugad with an old temple of Bahiroba and with five hamlets of 
Kunbis, Ilaraoshis, and Mhars. Khokada, fifteen miles north-west 
oj Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, and bare, and has one spring. 
On the top is the village of Khokada mostly of Kunbi husbandmen 
who raise crops of millet, Indian millet, wheat, and gram. Wolves 
and panthers occasionally visit the hill. Shikhar-ShingnApur^ 
thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi and 3049 feet above the sea 
is flat-topped, rugged, and partly covered with grass and trees. On 
the top are the village of ShingnApur, a temple of MahAdev, and 
a hamlet of husbandmen and shepherds. TAthvads, about twenty 
miles north-west of Dahivadi, is rugged and partly covered with 
shrubs and grass. The top, which is about a quarter of a milo long 
and broad, is fortified along the crests of ravines by a partly ruinea 
wall with one gateway. On the top are a paved Martment, a 
reservoir, and a well, but no temples or caves. Wolves and 
panthers occasionally visit the hill. • Jire-PadhAr, ton miles south- 
east of Dahivadi and 3138 feet above the seai is flat-topped,^ 
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rugged, and covered with shrubs and grass. On the hill top are 
two hamlets of Kunbis and shepherds. Kulakj^i^ eleren miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, and covered with 
shrubs and grass. It has two springs, and the village of Kulakjdi 
and two hamlets of husbandmen and shepherds. The Tita, Bel, 
and Vakjdi passes go close by the hill. Mahimangad hill, 321flJEeet 
above the sea and five miles west of Dahivadi, is bare and flat-top|^6d 
with rocky sides. It has an easy ascent and is joined to a spur 
of tlie Mah^dev range. The top is grassy and about 900 feet long 
from east to west and 600 feet broad from north to south. It is 
partly fortified by a ruined wall with one gateway. It contains two 
dry reservoirs and an old temple of Maruti. 

Of the four Khatav hills, Solakmlth, Bhapshali, Vardhangad, and 
Bhusliangad, two Vardhangad and Bhushangad are fortified. Solak- 
n^tb, eighteen miles north of Vaduj, the source of the Yorla river, 
rises 2000 to 2500 feet above the plain. The top is pointed, and tlio 
sides are steep and bare, without trees or tillage. Bliapsha, four miles 
south-west of Vaduj, is a pointed hill with steep bare sides. Vard- 
hangad, 3502 foot above the sea and fourteen miles west of Vaduj, 
is round-topped and easy of ascent, and is joined to a spur of tho 
Mahddpv range. Tho top, which is about 300 yards long by 200 
broad, is surrounded by a stone wall with one entrance. The wall 
is entire towards tho cast and south and is ruined towards tho 
north and west. Tho Sdtdra-Pandharpur road passes by the soutli 
of tho hill which has a grassy top with four wells, four rescrvoii’s, 
and an old temple. The hill-sides are too bare to givo cover to 
wild animals. Bhushangad stands alone, eight miles south of Vaduj, 
steep, bare, and flat-topped. Tho top, which is about 200 yards 
long by 200 yards broad, is surrounded by a ruined stone wall with 
one entrance. The hill, which has a dry spring and no tillage 
cither on the top or the sides, has two old temples on the top, 
ono to a goddess and the other to Mdruti. The hill is not infested 
by wild animals. 

The two Khdndpur hills are Rovdgiri and an unnamed hill. 
RevAgiri four miles oast of Vita rises 1500 to 2000 feet above the 
plain. The Kardd-Bij Spur road passes by tho hill which is sloping 
and bare or partly covered with shrubs. Crops are grown on tho 
flat hill-top. It was formerly infested by tigers and wolves. Tke 
unnamed hill about fifteen miles west of Vito, is pointed and 1000 
to 1500 foot above the plain. Tho hill is rugged, partly covered with 
shrubs, and without tillage. Tho Kardd-Bijdpur road passes over it. 
About ton miles east of TAsgaon is Dandoba, a pointed hill of easy 
ascent and bare of trees. 

Within SAtara limits there are two river systems, the Bhima system 
in a small part of tho north and north-east and the Krishna system 
throughout the rest of the district. Of the Bhima system there 
are two branches the Nira and the MAn. A narrow belt beyond the 
MahAUev hills drains north into the Nira which flow's east into 
tho Bhima and the north-east comer of the district beyond the 
Mahimangad-PanhAla spur drains south-east along the Man which 
afterwards flows east and north-east to join the Bhima. The total 
area of the Bhima system, including part of WAi and the whole of 
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Phaltan &nd Man^ is probably about 1 100 milos. Excluding about 
400 miles of the Phaltan state, this leaves for the Krishna system 
4000 miles or about five-sixths of the district. The drainage system 
of the Krishna includes, besides the drainage of the central stream 
the drainage of six feeders from the right side the Kuddli, Yenna, 
Urnyadi, Tdrli, Koyna, and Vdrna, and of two from the left side 
th5 Vdstia and the Yerla. 

The Krishna is one of the throe great rivers of Southern India. 
Like the Grodfivari and Kaveri it flows across almost the entire 
breadth of the peninsula from west to east and falls into the Bay of 
Bengal, In sanctity the Krishna is surpassed both by the Goddvari 
and by the Kdveri. In length it is loss than the Qoddvari, but its 
drainage area, including the drainage of its two great tributaries the 
Bhima and Tuugbhadra, is larger than that of either the Goddvari or 
of the Kaveri. Its length is about 800 miles and its drainage area 
is about 94,500 square miles. Of its 800 milos about 150 Ho within 
SfUara linrits. The Krishna rises on the eastern brow of the 
Maluibaleshvar plateau four milos west of the village of Jor in the 
extreme west of Wai. The source of the river is about 4500 feet 
above the sea in V north latitude and TS"" 41' oast longitude. On 
the pleateau of the Mahtibaloshv'ar hill near the source of the rivor 
stands an ancient temple of Mahddov. Inside of the temple is a small 
reservoir into which a stream pours out of a stone cow-mouth. This 
is the traditional source of the river which Hindus lovingly call Krish- 
ntlbili theLady Krishna. Numbers of pilgrims crowd to the spot which 
is embowered in trees and flowering shrubs. From its source the 
Krishna runs east for about fifteen miles till it reaches the town of Wdi. 
From Wai the course of the river is south. About ten miles from 
Wai it receives the Kudali from the right about two miles south 
of Panchvad in South Wdi, After meeting the Kuddli, the river 
continues to run south through the S^tdra sub-division by Nimb 
and Varuth, and after fifteen miles receives the Yenna on the right 
near M^huli about throe miles east of Sd.t4ra. As the meeting of 
the Krishna and Yenna, Mdhuli is sacred^ A fair is hold five times 
in the year, once in Kdrtilc October -November, in Ohaitra March - 
April, and in Ashdd June - July, and twice in Shrdvan July - August. 
After meeting the Yenna the Krishna curves to the south-east 
afid separates Sdtdra from Korogaon for about ten miles till it 
reaches the border of Kardd. In Korogaon, after a course of forty 
miles, about a mile east of Mangalpur, the Krishna receives the Vdsna 
from the loft, and after a course of about fifty-five miles in the 
extreme south of the Sdtdra sub-division, about two miles south-west 
of Vanegaon, it receives the Urmodi from the right. In Kardd tho 
river runs nearly south. It receives from the right two tributaries, 
the Tdrli near Umbraj after a course of about sixty-five miles 
and the Koyna near Kardd after a course of about seventy-five 
milos. From Kardd the Krishna runs south-east by Vdlva and 
Bhilavdi in Tasgaon. About six miles south of JShilavdi it receives 
the Yorla on fhe left after a course of 120 miles, and about three miles 
south of Sdngli in the extreme sontl) of the district it receives tho 
Vdrna on tho right after a course of 135 miles. After its meeting 
with the Vdroa tho Krishna continues to inn south-east towards 
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Belgaum. Within Sdtdra limits the Krishna is unfit for n&vigation. 
The channel is too rocky and the stream too rapid to allow even of 
small native craft. The banks are twenty to thirty feet high and 
generally sloping earthy and broken. The river bed, though in 
parts rocky, as a rule is sandy. In Wdi and Sdt^,ra in the north- 
west, except that melons are grown in its bed, the water ^f the 
Krishna is little used for irrigation, except here and there *by 
hhudkis or pits sunken deep river banks. In Kariid, Valva, and 
Tasgaon in the south, crops of sugarcane, groundnut, chillies, and 
wheat arc raised by watering the soil from recently made canals. 
During the fair season the Krishna is everywhere easily forded, bat 
during the rains there is a considerable body of water, and ferries 
are worked at Mahuli three miles east of Sdtdra, at Dh^mner in 
the south of Korgaon, at Umbrilj, Kard.d, and Kfirve in Karad, at 
Bdilie and Boregaon in Vdlva, and at Bhilavdi in Tdsgaon. Within 
Satd/ra limits the Krishna is bridged at Bhuinj on the Poona-Belgaum 
road, at Wdi on the Poona-FitzGerald road, and at Vaduth on the 
old Poona road. 

Knddh. The Kudali, a small feeder of the Krishna in the north, rises 

near Kedamb in Jilvli, and after a south-easterly course of about 
sixteott miles through Javli and Wtii, flanked by the Vairatgad 
range on the left or north and the Hatgegad-Arlo range on the 
right or south, joins the Krishna from the right about two miles 
south of Pdnchvad in Wdi. 

Yemtu The Vena or Yenna, one of the Krishna^s chief feeders, rises on 

the Mahabaloslivar plateau and falls into the Yenna valley below 
the Lingmalla bungalow and plantation, on the east point of the 
Mahabaloshvar hills about three miles east of Malcolmpeth. It 
passes along the valley between the Hatgegad-Arle range on the 
loft or north and the Satara range on the right or south, and, after 
a south-easterly course of about forty miles through Javli and 
Satdra, it flows into the Krishna at Mahuli about throe miles east 
of Sdtdra. In the hot season the stream stops and the water 
stands in pools. It is crossed by no ferries. Besides a foot bridge 
at Medha in Jdvli, it has four road bridges, one on the Poona- 
Belgaum road at Varya three miles north of Sdtdra, two on the 
Sdtara-Malcoliupcth road at Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar 
twenty miles north-west of Satdra, and one on the old Poona road 
at Vadha-Kheda three miles north-east of Sdtara. 

UrmodL The Urmodi, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises near Kas in 

Javli, It passes south-east along a valley flanked by the Satdra 
range on the left or north and the Kalvdli-Sonapur range on the 
right or south. After a south-easterly course of about twenty 
miles, mostly through Sfitdra, it falls into the Krishna about two 
miles south-west of Vanegaon in the extreme south of the S4Mra 
sub-division. The banks of the Urmodi are high and steep. The 
flow *of water ceases in the hot season. There is no ferry, and 
only one bridge oft the Poona-Kolhdpur mail-road L&tna nine 
miles south of SaMra. 

The Tdrli, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in the north-west 
of V&tm about ton miles above the village of T^li. It flows South- 
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east along a valley flanked by tbe Kalvali-Sondpnr range on tlio 
left or north-east and the Jalu-Vasantgad range on the right or 
south-west. .After a south-easterly course of about twenty-two 
miles through Patan and Karad, it joins the Krishna from the right 
at Umbraj in Karad. 

Th« Koyna, the largest of the Siltara feeders of the Krishna, rises 
on the west side of the Mahdbaleshvar plateau near Klphinstoue 
Point in 17° 58' north latitude and 73° 43' east longitude. Of its 
course of eighty miles within Satara limits, during the first forty 
it runs ne’arly south, and during the next h)rty it runs nearly east. 
During its forty miles to the south the Koyna flows along a beautiful 
valley with the main line of the Sahyjldris on the right and on the 
left the B^mnoli-Gher^dategad branch of the Sahyddris which runs 
parallel to the main line at an equal height. In Jiivli the river passes 
by Bd.ninoli and Tdmbi and receives the Solshi from the loft about 
three miles north of Bamnoli and the Kanddti from the right about 
two miles .south of BAmnoli. At Helv^k in Patau, after a course 
of forty miles, tho river suddenly turns east, and, after a further 
course of forty miles, by the town of Pdtan where it receives the Kora 
from the north, it falls into tho Krishna at Karad. In the first forty 
miles tho Koyna is seldom more than 100 feet broad ; but in the last 
forty miles the bed is 800 to 500 feet across. Especially in tho 
first forty miles tho banks are broken and muddy and the bed is of 
gravel. In the hot months the stream often ceases, but the water 
stands in deep pools through the dryest years. During tho rains it 
fills from bank to bank, and small ferry boats work across it at 
Sangvad and Yerdd in Patan. 

The in tho south, separating Satiira and Kolhdpur, rises 

close to the western crest of the Sahyadris in the extreme north- 
west of Vdlva. It runs south-east for about eighty miles by Charan, 
Bildisi, and Dhudhgaon in ViUva, and falls into the Krishna about 
three miles south of Sdngli. Its banks are steep and broken, and, 
in tho southern twenty miles, it overflows its banks every rains. 

The V^sna, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in tho Mahadov 
range near Solshi in the north of Koregaon. It flows south along a 
valley flanked by the Chandan-Vandan range on the right or west 
tpd by the Vardhangad-Machindragad range on the loft or east. It 
runs south for about twenty miles, and, from tho left, falls into tho 
Krishna about a mile east of Man gal pur in Koregaon. 

The Yerla, the largest of the left-hand or northern feeders of tho 
Krishna, rises in Solaknd,th hill in the extreme north of KhatAv. It 
flows along a valley flanked by the Vardhangad-Machindragad range 
on the right or west, and by the Mahimangad-Panh&la range on the 
left or east. It runs south for about seventy-five miles through 
KhatAv, KhAnApur, TAsgaon, and the lands of SAngli. In KhatAv 
it passes by LAlgun, KhatAv, Vaduj,' and Nimsod, in KhAnApur by 
Danleshvar and BhAlvAni, in TAsgaon by Turchi and NAgaon, and 
in SAngli by NAndre. At Dhanleshvar in KbAnpur it receives 
tho NAndAni from the right a stream about 300 feet wide. After a 
south-westerly course of about sevefity-five miles the Yerla falls into 
the Krishna within SAngli limits about six miles south of Bhilavdi. 
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At its meeting with the Krishna, the Yorla is about GOO foot broad. 
Its bed is sandy, and its banks are sloping earthy and muddy. The 
stream holds water throughout the year and crops gf sugarcane, 
groundnut, wheat, potatoes, and onions are raised by hhudhis or 
wells sunk near the banks. 

Of the Bhima system of rivers the two chief Sjltdra ropresent®.tivos 
are the Nira in the north and the Mdn in the north-east. '^Plio 
Nira, which separates Sdtara from Poona in the north, rises on 
the Snhyndri range within the lands of the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 
Of a total length of 130 miles, about sixty miles lie on the borders 
of Poona to the north and of Sdtjira and Phaltan to the south. 
Prom its source in Bhor the river runs east to the north of the 
subdivision of Wdi and the state of Phaltan. After leaving Phaltan, 
it runs north of Mdlsiras in Shohipur and falls into the Bhima about 
five miles east of Tambvo in the extreme north-east of Mdlsiras, 
Within the limits of the Bhor state the Nira is bridged on the 
Poona-Kolhiipiir mail road at Sirval in the north of Wili. 

The Milnganga, a tributary of the Bhima, rises in the Tita hill in the 
north-east of Man. Of a total length of about 100 miles, about forty 
lie in Miln within Satdra limits. In Mdn the river runs south-east by 
Malvadi, Andhli, Dahivadi, and Mhasvad. Beyond Satara limits 
the Mdnganga continues to run south-east through Atpadi, and from 
Atp^di it turns north-east through Sdngola and Pandharpur in 
Sholdpur, and falls into the Bhima at Sarkoli about ten miles 
south-east of Pandharpur. During the rains within the Man 
eiib-division the water of the Miinganga runs two to six foot deep. 
In the fair season it is about two feet deep in some places and 
almost dry in others. The bed is sandy and the banks earthy 
and sloping. In some parts near the river banks crops of sugarcane, 
groundnut, wheat, sweet potatoes, and onions are raised by pats or 
fair-weather channels. 

In the west water is fairly abundant. In the east, hot weather 
after hot weather, want of water causes much suffering. The supply 
comes partly from rivers and streams, partly from reservoirs, and 
partly from wells which are numerous but in many cases run dry 
during the hot season. In 1882 for the storage of water there 
were 189 ponds and reservoirs, of which throe were lakes of 
considerable size. There were 23,810 wells, 17,411 of them with 
and 6399 without stops. Besides three water supply works for the 
towns of Satilra, Karad, and Islampur, six water works are 
completed, the Revari canal on the Vllsna, the Yerla canals on the 
Yorla, the Gondoli canal on the Man, the MAyni reservoir on the 
Vang, the Chikhli canal on the Nilndni, and the Krishna canal on 
the Krishna. A seventh work, a large reservoir at Mhasvad in the 
Mdn Efub-division is being built.^ 

The whole of Sdtdra falls within the Deccan trap area. As* in 
other* parts of the West Deccan the hills are layers of soft or 
amygdaloid trap separated by flows of hard basalt and capped by 
latent© or iron clay, * 


1 Details of those water works are given in Agriculture under Irrigation. 
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^ The bsaal Indian division of the seasons into cold, hot, and 
rainy is not suited to Satara. The year may be bettor divided 
into five seasons, the rainy from about the tenth of June to 
the end of September, a close sultry time from the end of 
September to the middle of November, a cold time from the middle 
of Nwember to the end of January, a dry hot time in which 
eas'ierly winds prevail from the beginning of February to the end 
of March, and the hot weather from the beginning of April to about 
the tenth of June. The climate of the three and a half months of 
the south-west rains, from the middle of June to the end of 
September, as a rule is agreeable. The air is genial and soft with a 
fresh westerly breeze. The rainfall varies greatly in different parts 
of the district, the chief cause of difference being distance from the 
Sahyddris. Rain falls in November and December in the early 
months of the north-east monsoon, and rain, which is known as 
mangoe showers, falls in May, and is important to the husbandman 
enabling hjm to sow his earliest crops. From the close of the 
south-west rains at the end of September to the middle of November 
the atmosphei’e is close and sultry. Comparing this period with the 
periods which go before and follow it, though the temperature is not 
much higher, the air is more oppressive and the season more^ sickly. 
The cold weather begins about the middle of November, and the 
sudden change from the moist warm month of October to the cold 
dry air of November often causes disease. About the middle of 
November the mornings and evenings become cool and pleasant 
and continue cool till the beginning of February. During these cool 
months occasional showers greatly help the vegetables which grow 
in abundance. The hilly parts are refreshed by heavy dews and 
river fogs spread for several miles beyond their banks. Though 
the Sost invigorating time of the year, the cold season is often 
the most unhealthy. The thermometer begins to rise early in 
February and as a rule with the increase of warmth sickness grows 
less. During the hot months of April and May, the temperature is at 
the highest and the atmosphere is close and dry. In the early part 
of lIic day the air is still, not a breath blows, not a leaf is in motion. 
Towards the afternoon a faint air sets in from the west which in an 
hour or two freshens to a breeze. The west wind blows all night, 
and in the early morning gives place to an east wind which 
continues till nine or ten. The hot weather, though exhausting, is 
not so trying as in most parts of the Presidency. In a cool 
house with the windows darkened and the doors shut at seven in 
the morning and opened at five in the evening, the mean heat at two 
in the afternoon was 86° and the mean daily variation 4°. The 
temperature did not reach its maximum at two, but continued to 
rise till five when it was 86'5°. On the doors being opened at 
five the thermometer rose one degree. When kept all day in an open 
veranda with a westerly exposure, the thermometer rose to P2'4 at 
two and from that fell towards the evening. , 
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I Mr. A. Young in Transactions of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society for 
1838-39 page 211. 
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During the south-west rains the prevailing winds are *from the 
north-west and south-west. While the winds blow from the south-west 
on the Mahdbaloshvar hills, at SAWra, owing to the influence of 
the mountain ranges and the south-easterly lie of the valley, 
their direction is north-west. About the beginning of September, 
the wind veers to the east and keeps blowing from the east till , 
the end of September. During the close sultry period in Octooer 
and the first half of November the wind blows from the north- 
east, but it is generally light and unrefreshing. In the cold season 
from mid-November to early February westerly winds prevail. 
During the hot dry period from February to March the westerly 
winds and cold nights of the cold months cease and the evening 
westerly breezes of the hot season have not begun. Dry east winds 
prevail, and parch the skin and prevent perspiration almost as much 
as intense cold. These winds are dangerous to all, and should 
be avoided by all who are liable to liver disease. During the 
early hot season the easterly morning wind in the after-part of 
the day veers by the north to the west. In the later hot months, 
the wind blows steadily from the west, beginning generally about 
midday and blowing till a late hour. The nights and mornings are 

calm and cool. 

• 

During the south-west rains, the sky is generally overcast with 
cumuli or cumulo-strati clouds. At the setting in of the south-west 
rain the clouds are dense and numerous, but as the rains advance 
they grow partial and fleecy. From about the 20th of July till the 
end of August, there is much sunshine, and as the cumuli are driven 
overhead by the westerly breeze, the more stationary cirro-strati 
may often be seen unmoved, high in the firmament. Towards the 
middle of September dark masses again gather and continue to 
bide the sun till the south-west rains end with the Elephanta 
storms in October.^ During the close sultry period from mid- 
September to mid-November fogs are few, but the sky is often 
partially hid by fleecy cumuli. In the cold weather, from mid- 

November to the end of January, the sky is generally clear with 

occasional cumuli, and not unfrequently horizontal and oblique 
cirri. The hot dry season from February to March has generally a 
clear and unclouded sky. In March April and early in May the 
sky is generally clear, about the middle of May it becomes overcast 
and cumulo-strati clouds gather on the horizon. 

2 During January and early February the air is cool and bracing, 
but the east winds arc unpleasantly dry and tighten the skin. Towards 
the end of February the air grows perceptibly warmer, and, by the 
middle of March, the hot weather has begun. About this time it 
is usual to close doors and windows to keep out the hot wind which 
begins to blow strongly from the west. The heat increases 

gradually and is greatest about the middle of May. Then not 

uncoimnonly storms burst and sensibly lessen the intense heat of 


^ These storms are called Elephaiitas because, according to Hindu astronomy, the 
BUB is then in the Nakihatra or guest-house of the Elephant constellation. 

* Trans. Bom. Med, and Phy. Soc. New Series, 1857-58, IV. 104-5. 
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the two preceding nionths. If no storms come, the weather continues 
sultry till the end of the first week of June. Even in the hottest 
weather^ after sunset the air soon cools and the nights are seldom 
without an agreeable freshness from the sea breeze which does 
not lull till the early morning. At the hottest time of the year at 
, si3i; inrthe morning the mercury is seldom higher than 83®. At six 
in the evening with the house closed the highest is about 86® and 
88® with open doors. These cool nights prevent tho heat from 
being so trying as in other parts of the Presidency, where the 
temperature is lower but damper and the nights are less fresh. 
During tho rains the climate is peculiarly soft and agreeable. No 
great amount of rain falls in June, but the sky is thick with clouds 
and there are occasional showers. The first ton days bring a 
perceptible decrease of heat. The abatement of heat continues till 
the l^eginning of July when the regular monsoon sets in occasionidly 
with violent storms of thunder and lightning, July is by far the 
wettest month in the year ; August is often dry but light drizzling 
intervals till December are not unusual. A heavy burst, often six 
inches, of westerly rain nearly always happens in September. The 
people do not regard this as part of the regular south-west monsoon ; 
it is known as the fall of the Hasti Nakshatra or the Elephant 
Guest-house. This is one of the most important falls both for the 
early and for the late crops. From the east or Madras monsoon, 
heavy rain falls towards the end of September and in early October, 
For about a month after the eastern rain ceases the air is generally 
hot and close. November ushers in tho cold weather which lasts 
till the end of January. On the whole the S^tdra seasons show 
considerable uniformity. They are not subject to abrupt changes 
or to extremes of heat or cold. Though its elevation, the 
comparative absence of water, and the bare surrounding country 
make the fair weather atmosphere rarefied dry and exciting, its 
nearness to the coast makes these qualities less remarkable than at 
other Deccan stations of less altitude, but further inland. The 
S&tdra climate is a marked change from the moist and relaxing 
Konkan. It is best suited to the nervous, the simply debilitated, 
and the relaxed, to the dyspeptic, and those affected with chronic 
bronchitis. It is liable to aggravate or render more acute, fever 
and head derangements by constricting the surface vessels and 
forcing inwards an increased flow of blood. The increased flow 
of blood congests and obstructs the organs which have been 
weakened by disease or climate. These adverse conditions are 
limited to the dry season, or at least are considerably modified 
during the soft mild and damp south-west monsoon. The rains 
seem specially suited to Europeans. While they last severe disorders 
are unusual, the prevailing complaints being slight fevers and 
chest and l^wel complaints. Among the natives rheumatic and 
neuralgic affections are common and obstinate; Europeans^ are 
comparatively free from them. After the first bunt of the south-west 
monsoon, rain falls for the most part in moderate quantities and 
in frequent light showers, which cool and freshen the air without 
as a rule preventing outdoor exercise. 
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The south-west monsoon on which the Sahyndri and cen\**al belts 
mostly depend, begins about tho middle of June and lasts till the 
end of September. As a rule, the south-west rain does not pass more 
than twenty miles east of S^tara. The eastern belt, for the sowing 
of its early crops, depends chiefly on irregular storms between 
mid-May and mid-Juno, and, for the sowing of its late crt)pti in 
October and November, for rain from the north-east monsoon. Besides 
in October and November some north-east rain occasionally falls 
about Christmas and in March or April. As a rule, close to the 
SahyAdris, and in tho Sahyadri and central belts, tho rainfall is 
heaviest, and, in the eastern belt which is further from the Sahyadris, 
tho rainfall is lightest. At the same time tho rainfall does not solely 
depend on distance from the Sahyadris. Places about tho same 
distance from tho Sahyadris show a great variety in rainfall, and in 
some cases more distant stations have a better supply than stations 
further to the west. Of Medha and Wai which are about the 
same distance from the Sahy&dris, during the twenty-three years 
ending 1882-83, at Modha tho highest recorded fall is 111 inches in 
1882-83, andat Waiforty-nine inches in 1875-76. At Khandala which 
is only twonty-fivo miles east of the Sahyddris, the lowest recorded 
fall is -eight inches in 1871-72, and at Dahivadi, the most distant 
station from the Sahyddris, tho lowest is nine inches in 1866-67. 
Except at Malcolm poth, Medha, Pdtan, and Sdtdra, the rainfall 
averages less than forty inches. At Malcolmpeth, during the twenty- 
three years ending 1882-83, the rainfall averaged 255 inches. 

Except that for Khanddla, Patan, Shirdla, Dahivadi, and Tdsgaon 
they are wanting for a few years, for the twenty -throe years ending 
1882-83 rain retnms are available for nine stations in the Sahyddri 
and central belts, and for five stations in the eastern belt. During 
these twenty-three years the highest recorded fall is 373 inches at 
Malcolmpeth in 1882-83 and the lowest is 7 inches at Vaduj in 
1879-80 and at Tdsgaon in 1876-77 ; tho total average fall of the 
district varied from 72 inches in 1882-83 to 35 inches in 1871-72, 
and averaged 45 inches during the ten years ending 1869-70 
and 50 inches during the thirteen years ending 1882-83, In the 
Sahyddri and central belts, beginning from the northern subdivisions, 
at Wdi, which is about sixteen miles east of the Sahyddris and twenty 
miles north of Sdtdra, during tho ten years ending 1869-70 the 
fall varied from 34 inches in 1861-62 to 20 inches in 1865-66 and 
averaged 27 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 49 inches in 1875-76 to 19 inches in 1871-72 and 
averaged 38 inches. At Khanddla, which is about twenty-five miles 
east of the Sahyadris and twenty-five miles north of Satara, daring 
the three years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 27 inches in 
1867-68 to 15 inches in 1868-69 and averaged 20 inches ; and during 
the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 26 inches in 1870-71 
to 8-inches in 1871-72 and averaged 11 inches. At Malcolmpeth, 
the highest point of the Sahyddris 4710 feet alY>ve sea level 
and about twenty-eight miles north-west of Sdtdra, daring the 
ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 312 inches in 
1861-62 to 156 inches in 1869-70 and averaged 248 inches; and 
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during thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 373 inches 
in 1882-83 to 168 inches in 1877-78 and averaged 262 inches. At 
Medha, which is about sixteen miles east of the Sahyddris and fourteen 
miles north-east of Sdtdra, during the ten years ending 1869-70, 
the fall varied from 79 inches in 1861-62 to 63 inches in 1864-65 
and averaged 64 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 
1882-83 it varied from 111 inches in 1882-83 to 48 inches in 1880-81 
and averaged 72 inches. At S4t4ra, which is about twenty miles 
east of tho.Sahy&dris, during the ten years ending 1869-70, the fall 
varied from 46 inches in 1861-62 to 29 inches in 1862-63 and 
averaged 36 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 58 inches in 1882-83 to 29 inches in 1880-81 and 
averaged 40 inches. At Koregaon, which is about thirty -two 
miles oast of the Sahyadris and twelve miles east of Sdtara, 
during the ton years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 56 
inches in 1861-62 to 18 inches in 1865-66 and averaged 27 inches; 
and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 38 
inches in 1874-75 to 20 inches in 1872-73 and 1876-77 and averaged 
27 inches. At Patan, which is about fifteen miles east of tho 
Sahyadris and twenty-two miles south of S4t4ra, during tho eight 
years ending 1869-70, tho fall varied from 85 inches in 1863-64 to 
42 inches in 1867-68 and averaged 58 inches ; and during the 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 102 inches in 1882-83 
to 39 inches in 1880-81 and averaged 65 inches. At Kardd, which is 
about thirty miles east of the Sahyddris and thirty-two miles south of 
Sdtdra, during the ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 
35 inches in 1860-61 and 1867-68 to 19 inches in 1864-65 and 
averaged 27 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1 882-83 
it varied from 50 inches in 1882-83 to 17 inches in 1871-72 and 
averaged 27 inches. At Peth, which is about twenty-five miles east of 
the Sahyddris and forty-two miles south of S&t^ra, during tho 
ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 27 inches in 1869-70 
to 12 inches in 1862-63 and averaged 17 inches; and daring tho 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 41 inches in 1882-83 
to 13 inches in 1876-77 and averaged 27 yiches. At ShirAla, which 
is about twenty miles east of tho Sahyadris and fifty miles south 
of S4tAra, during the four years ending 1869-70 tho fall varied from 
35 inches in 1867-68 to 24 inches in 1869-70 and averaged 29 
inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied 
from 57 inches in 1882-83 to 23 inches in 1871-72 and averaged 35 
inches. In the eastern belt at Dahivadi, which is about fifty-five 
miles east of the SahyAdris and forty miles east of Sdtara, during 
the eight years ending 1869-70 the fall varied from 24 inches in 
1862-63 to 9 inches in 1866-67 and averaged 16 inches ; and during 
the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 33 inches in 
1874-75 to 10 inches in 1876-77 and averaged 21 inches. At Vaduj, 
which is about forty-five miles east of the Sahyfidris and thirty 
miles nearly east of SdUra^ during the ten yefers ending 1869-70, 
the fall varied from 24 inches in 1860-61 to S! inches in 1866-67 
and averaged 17 inches; and during the thirteen years ending 
1882-83 it varied from 36 inches in 1877-78 to 7 inches in 1879-80 
and averaged 21 inches. At Vita, which is abdut fiffy miles east 
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of the SahyAdris and forty-five miles south-east of Satira, duVing the 
ten years ending 1869-70 the fall varied from 39 inches in 1862-63 
to 1 1 inches in 1866-67 and averaged 21 inches ; and during the 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 34 inches in 1878-79 
to 11 inches in 1876-77 and averaged 24 inches. And at Tdsgaon^ 
which is about fifty miles east of the Sahyddris and sixty South- 
east of Satdra, during the eight years ending 1869-70 the fall 
varied from 34 inches in 1862-63 to 13 inches in 1865-66 and 
averaged 23 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 47 inches in 1882-83 to 7 in6hes in 1876-77 and 
averaged 26 inches. The details are : 


Sdtdra District Rain/allf 1860-6 1-1882^83,^ 


STAT10N8. 

From the 
Sahyfidris. 

1 

s 

s 

1862-68. 

1863-64. 

1864-66. 

1865-66, 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1889-70. 

Ten Years. 


Milea 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Wil 

16 

26 

84 

28 

80 

23 

20 

27 

27 

27 

29 

27 

KhandAla 

26 








27 

16 

19 

20 

Malcolmpeth ... 


247 

312 

iiO 

278 

268 


^0 

214 

240 

166 

248 

Modha 

16 

60 

79 

61 

71 

63 

69 

76 

64 

77 

64 

64 

S&tAra • 

20 

84 

46 

29 

45 

SO 

SO 

39 

34 

89 

32 

36 

KoroKaon 

32 

30 

66 

22 

31 

26 

18 

23 

22 

21 

22 

27 

PAtao 

16 



76 

86 

48 

44 

60 

42 

69 

60 

68 

Kar&d 

80 

86 

34 

2.<) 

31 

19 

21 

27 

35 

20 

22 

27 

Peth 

26 

18 

23 

12 

16 

19 

26 

14 

20 

19 

27 

17 

Bhirftla 

20 







27 

85 

32 

24 

29 

Dahivadi 

66 



24 

12 

17 

10 

9 

20 

14 

28 

16 

VaduJ 

46 

*24 

*21 

22 

15 

18 

14 

1 9 

14 

16 

18 

17 

Vila 

50 

20 

32 

39 

17 

22 

16 

11 

21 

13 

21 

21 

Ttogaon 

60 

... 


84 

88 

18 

18 

16 

26 

19 

28 

23 

Average ... 


64 

70 

51 

66 

46 

43 

48 

42 

44 

87 

45 


Stations. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

i 

S 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

g 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

t 

UD 

IH 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

|i 

S'- 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

W4i 

41 

19 

26 

33 

88 

49 

26 

27 

41 

35 

22 

23 

87 

88 

Khand&la 

26 

8 

18 

J9 

25 

26 

14 

20 

28 

20 

16 

10 

22 

11 

Malcolmpeth ... 

267 

1S9 

263 

275 

209 

340 

248 

168 

255 

278 

208 

261 

S78 

262 

Medha 

90 

66 

66 

69 

88 

103 

60 

64 

74 

73 

48 

58 

111 

72 

S&tAra 

61 

80 

82 

87 

45 

67 

84 

80 

46 

40 

29 

86 

68 

40 

Koregaon 

.S4 

21 

20 

28 

88 

87 

20 

29 

85 

28 

21 

22 

S3 

27 

PAtan 

90 

46 

48 i 

66 

68 

06 

49 

62 

76 

70 

89 

63 

102 

65 

Karfid 

27 

17 

20 

31 

86 

86 

20 

26 

85 

SO 

23 

24 

60 

27 

Peth 

38 

22 

21 

22 

34 

27 

18 

86 

86 

82 

24 

22 

41 

27 

ShlrAla 

48 

28 

86 

26 

48 

49 

28 

42 

87 

80 

28 

24 

57 

86 

Dahivadi 

29 

14 

21 

18 

88 

11 

10 

26 

27 

21 

16 

19 

93 

21 

VaduJ 

80 

18 

18 

16 

80 

29 

12 

86 

24 

7 

16 

16 

27 

21 

Vita 

29 

18 

28 

21 

80 

30 

11 

28 

84 

22 

20 

22 

81 

24 

T&sgaon 

26 

17 

24 

24 

40 

21 

7 

40 

89 

28 

20 

17| 

47 1 

26 

Average ... 

68 

85 

46 

47 

60 

68 

89 

44 

66 

61 

88 

44 J 

72 

60 


For the twenty -four years ending 1883^ monthly rain returns are 
available for the city of Sdtdra. During these twenty-four years the 
returns show four months when rain seldom falls, January February 


^ Besides these, rain returns for the station of SAtAra are available for the nine yean 
ending 1860. During these nine years the fall varied from 56 '88 inches in 1863 to 
38*03 inches in 1855 and averaged 43*17 inches. The details are: In 1852 a fall of 
5M3 inches, in 1853 of 56*88 inches, in 1854 of 46‘31 inches, in 1865 of 33*03 inches, 
in 1856 of 3570 inches, in 1857 of 47 '22 inches, in 1858 of 34*08 inches, in 1859 of 
41*04 inches, and in 1860 of 43'18 inches. Bombay Government Selections, New 
Series, LXXVIII. 16 -17. ^ 
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March December ; three months during which rain generally 
falls, April May and November; and five months of unfailing 
rainfall, June* July August September and October. Of the twenty- 
four years, in five rain fell in January, in four in February, in six 
in March, and in seven in December ; in eighteen in April, in twenty- 
twg iif May, and in nineteen in November; and in all years in June 
July August September and October. (Jf the twelve months in the 
year, February is the driest month with a fall varying from 1’21 
inches in 1877 to zero for twenty years and averaging 0*09 of an 
inch; March comes next with a fall varying from 1*07 inches in 
18(53 to zero for eighteen years and averaging 0*10 of an inch; 
December is third with a fall varying from 6*38 inches in 1872 to 
zero for seventeen years and averaging 0*36 of an inch; January 
is fourth, with a fall varying from 8*02 inches in 1870 to zero for 
nineteen years and averaging 0*40 of an inch ; April is fifth, with a 
fall varying from 5*25 inches in 1865 to zero for six years and 
averaging 0*67 of an inch ; November is sixth, with a fall varying 
from 5-57 inohes in 1864 to zero for five years and averaging 1*23 
inches ; May is seventh, with a fall varying from 4*72 inches in 1865 
to zero for two years and averaging 1*38 inches; October is ejghth, 
with a fall varying from 9*55 inches in 1867 to 0*02 of an inch in 
1876 and averaging 3*14 inches; September is ninth, with a fall 
varying from 17*17 inches in 1875 to 0*22 of an inch in 1865, and 
averaging 4*34 inches ; August is tenth, with a fall varying from 19*36 
inches in 1861 to 1*97 inches in 1880 and averaging 7*26 inches; 
June is eleventh, with a fall varying from 17*85 inches in 1863 to 0*48 
of an inch in 1881 and averaging 7*58 inches ; and July is the 
wettest motith, with a fall varying from 27*81 inches in 1882 to 
4*58 inches in 1877 and averaging 13*73 inches. In this order of 
dry months January would come second instead of fourth, had it 
not been for the exceptional fall of eight inches in 1871. The 
goodness or badness of a year depends less on the fall for the whole 
year than on its distribution during the rainy months. In 1880, 
though the fall was the least recorded only twenty-nine inches, 
the season was not one of famine, because the rain was evenly 
distributed, inches in June, 6^ in July, two in August, and 4i in 
Sepjiember and October. Similarly in 1871, though of the total fall 
of forty inches about eight inches or one-fifth of the whole fell 
in January, 1871 was not a famine year, because the remaining 
thirty-two inches were fairly distributed, eight inches in June, ten 
in July, eight in August, one in September, and three in October. 
On the other hand, the year 1876 with a fall of thirty-one inches 
was a famine year, because the rain was badly distributed, 34 inches 
fell in June, twenty-three in July, four in August, and almost none 
in September and October. Of twenty-four years, for four the 
yearly fall was more than fifty inches, fifty-eight in 1875, 574.ia 
1882, 544 in 1870, and 534 ^861 ; for eleven years the fall was 

between fifty aiyi forty inches, and for nine years it was between 
forty and twenty-nine inches. The details are : ^ 


^ The yearly rainfall given in this statement difiera slightly from that given in the 
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DISTRICTS. 


Sdtdra City Rainfall^ 1860-1883. 







Moktus. 






Year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Inches. 1 

Cents. 

Inches. | 

1 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

i 

1 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1 

Inches. 

• 

S 

p 

g 









02 

1 

8 

13 

63 

12 

72 

laci 








62 

2 

05 

2 

13 

21 

86 

1802 


83 






10 


1 

6 

45 

9 

180.3 




i 

7 

2 

11 


11 

17 

8B 

10 

62 

1804 






1 


06 


40 

3 

29 

1.5 

88 

ISOfi 


74 


4 



5 

25 

4 

72 

1 

85 

8 

34 

1800 








... 

... 

10 

72 

7 


1867 








24 

.i. 

6L 

8 

60 

6 

61 

1868 









1 

40 

15 

40 

8 

15 

1869 









1 

22 

6 

90 

14 

19 

1870 


64 




5 


43 

... 

36 

7 

08 

23 

65 

1871 

8 

2 






S3 

1 

69 

7 

89 

10 

43 

1872 








81 

... 

25 

8 

39 

If) 

31 

1873 








73 

1 

52 

5 

44 

23 

13 

1874 




80 




36 

3 

82 

11 

71 

10 

38 

1876 






38 


40 

3 

SO 

6 

46 

20 

21 

1876 










... 

3 

66 

23 

10 

1877 



1 

21 



... 



61 

4 

29 

4 

63 

1878 








46 

... 

88 

8 

63 

14 

28 

1870 




“a 




42 

2 

2 

10 

77 

7 

38 

1880 






23 



1 

31 

7 

84 

6 

52 

1881 









1 

58 

0 

43 

16 

87 

1882 • 








91 

2 

4 

16 

44 

27 

81 

1883 


i'i 



... 


... 

81 

1 

57 

11 

81 

11 

85 

Average ... 

... 

40 

... 

0 

... 

10 

... 

67 

I 

88 

7 

58 

13 

73 


Year. 

Months. 

Total. 

August. 1 

September. 

October. 

November. | 

December. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches, 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1800 

6 

47 

2 

99 

6 

31 


G 



43 

18 

1861 

19 

80 

S 

31 

3 

77 



... 

... 

53 

64 

1862 

7 

67 

6 

99 

4 

46 

... 


... 

... 

84 

41 

1H63 

11 

60 

1 

42 

8 

72 


... 

... 

... 

48 

60 

1864 

7 

85 

2 

11 

... 

7 

6 

67 

... 

... 

35 

90 

1865 

12 

26 


22 

5 

70 


87 

... 

1 

40 


1860 

7 

49 

— 

51 

4 

81 


12 


... 

so 

70 

1867 

9 

12 

1 

42 

9 

55 

3 

51 

... 

... 

39 

66 

1808 

11 

8 

3 

88 

,, 

95 


... 

... 

... 

40 

96 

1868 

6 

65 

4 

67 


85 

3 

5 

1 

38 

87 

44 

1870 

6 

93 

0 

44 

8 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

64 

40 

1871 

7 

67 


76 

2 

86 

1 

85 

... 

... 

40 

00 

1872 

3 

9 

6 

63 

1 

... 

... 

... 

6 

38 

40 

86 

1873 

3 

73 

5 

24 

3 

14 

1 

64 

... 

2 

44 

48« 

1874 

4 

05 

12 

99 

2 

95 


16 

... 

58 

47 

85 

1875 

7 

20 

17 

17 

2 

15 


30 

... 

42 

68 

8 

1876 

3 

91 


23 


3 

... 

36 

... 

... 

81 

16 ' 

1877 

4 

78 

8 

09 

0 

66 

... 

49 

... 


81 

26 

1878 

11 

89 

10 

14 

8 

58 


98 

... 

... 

45 

68 

1879 

14 

84 

1 

88 

2 

31 

i 

8 


... 

40 

28 

1880 

1 

97 

4 

56 

4 

06 

2 

0 

... 

... 

28 

68 

1881 

7 

77 

S 

26 

1 

77 

8 

88 

... 

... 

85 

92 

1882 

3 

23 

2 

80 

... 

90 

2 

37 

... 

89 

67 

53 

1883 

4 

80 

7 

63 

5 

54 

1 

10 

... 

... 

45 

18 

Average 

7 

26 

4 

84 

3 

14 

1 

23 

... 

86 

41 

52 


‘As' regards the distribution of the rainfall, Mr. J. G, Moore, Col- 

^ 


Btatomont at page 22. As the monthly returns are supplied by the Civil Surgeon, the 
yearly total given in this statement k probably more accurate. The difference may, 
perhaps, l>o owing to one statement being returned for the calendar year beginning 
from January, and the other for the official vear bednning from Api^. 

1 Information and Evidence collected by the Famine Commission, page 10. 
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lector of SatAra, wrote in 1877 : A fall of thirty-two inches, if well 
distributod between mid-May and January, is enough for the district ; 
leas than thirty-two inches damages the crops. Of these thirty- 
two inches three should fall in May, nine in Juno, five in July, 
five in August, five in September, four in October, none in 
Ncjvember, and one between December and January. The May rain 
makes the grass spring and softens the soil so that the fields 
can be made ready to receive the westerly rnoonsoon in June. 
About five of the nine inches in June should fall between the r)tli 
and the 2bth so as to enable the husbandmen to complete the 
preparation of their fields and to sow bdjri in tlio oast, early 
jvAn and pulses in the centre, and rice and ndchiii in the west. 
The remaining four inches cause the seed to sprout and the 
crops to grow. The five inches in July should fall about the middle 
of the month, to enable bdjri to be sown in the centre of the district. 
Rain in August and September is required for the proper growth 
of the crops, and if an inch or two falls at the end of September, 
with four inches at the beginning of October, the late or rahi crop 
can bo sown, and will flourish. The cold weather crops need an 
inch in December or January, about Christmas or New Year's Day, 
to help them on. If rain does not fall in May or June the grass crop 
will probably fail in the centre and west of the district, and rice 
will probably not be sown. If rain falls early in Juno and if there 
is a long break, the rice and ndchni wither. If rain does not fall 
in Juno or up to the twentieth of July, the kharif or rain crop will 
not bo sown. If good rain falls in June and none in July or August, 
the kharif will be lost. If seasonable rain falls at the end of September 
and the beginning of October, the rahi or cold weather crop will 
thrive. If no rain falls in September and October, but a fall comes 
early in November, the rahi crop will not be so good ; if no rain falls 
in September October or November, the rabi crop will fail. The 
worst results are caused by the failure of the easterly rain in May, 
and by a scanty fall from the west in June and July. 

During the five years ending 1881, the extreme greatest heat 
varied from 104° in May 1881 to 76° in August 1879 ; the extreme 
least heat from 76° in May 1878 to 56° in November and 
December 1879 and in January 1880; the mean greatest heat 
from 96° in April 1879 to 72° in August 1879; the moan 

least heat from 79° in May 1881 to 60° in December 1879 and 

in January 1880; the moan range from 21° in February 1880 
to 1° in August 1879 ; and the mean temperature from 89° in 
May 1879 to 68° in December 1879. Of the five years, in two 
the month of the highest greatest heat was May, in 1881. with 

104° and in 1877 with 100°; in two it was April and May, 

in 1879 with 101° and in 1878 with 98°; and in one it was April 
with 102° in 1880. In two years the month of the lowest greate.st 
heat was August, in 1878 with 82° and in 1879 with 76°, in one 
it was October with 83° in 1877, in one August and September 
with 80° in 1881, and in one July with 79° in 1880. Of the five 
years, in three the month of the highest least heat was April, in 
1877 with 74“ and in 1879 and 1880 with 72°; and in two it was 
May, in 1878 with 76“ and in 1881 with 75°; of the five years in 

b 1282 -^ 
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one tlie month of the lowest least heat was February with 58® in 
1877, in one December and January with 57° in 1878, 'in one 
November with 57° in 1881, in one November and December with 
56° in 1879, and in one January with 56° in 1880. Of the five 
years, in three the month of the highest mean greatest heat was 
April, in 1879 with 96°, in 1881 with 95°, and in 1878 with 9^4°; 
in one it was April and May with 95° in 1877 and in one it was 
May with 95° in 1880 ; of the five years, in one the month of the 
lowest mean greatest heat was October with 77° in 1877, in one 
August and December with 76° in 1878, in one July with 74° in 
1880, in one July September and November with 74° in 1881, and 
in one August with 72° in 1879. Of the five years, in three the 
month of the highest mean least heat was May, in 1881 with 79° 
and in 1877 and 1878 with 78°, in one it was April and May with 
78° in 1879 ; and in one it was March and May with 77° in 1880. 
In throe years the month of the lowest mean least heat was 
December, in 1878 and 1881 with 61° and in 1879 with 60°; in 
one it was February and November with 66° in 1877 ; and in one 
it was January with 60° in 1880. Of the five years, in two the 
month of the highest mean range was February, in 1880 with 21 ' 
and iii«1878 with 19°; in two it was March, in 1879 with 19' and 
in 1881 with 18°; and in one it was April and November with 19° 
in 1877, in two years the month of the lowest mean mnge was July 
in 1880 with 3® and in 1881 with 2°; in two it was August, in 
1878 with 3® and in 1879 with 1°; and in one it was July and 
August with 6° in 1877. Of the five years, in three the month 
of tiio highest mean temperature was May, in 1879 with 89°, in 
1877 with 86*5°, and in 1880 with 86°; and in two it was April 
and May, in 1881 with 86’5° and in 1878 with 85*5°; in two years 
the month of the lowest mean temperature was December, in 1878 
with 68*5° and in 1879 with 68°; in one it was October with 73° in 
1877 ; in one January with 70° in 1880, and in one November and 
December with 69° in 1881. The details are : 


Sdtdra Thennomeler Headings, 1877-1881. 


Yuar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

1 1 

1 JP-- 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1877. 













IlighoHt 

87 

88 

95 

97 

100 

95 

86 

86 

87 

83 

89 

86 



06 

68 

08 

74 

73 

73 

73 

71 

68 

60 

00 

60 

Mean f1i)i:hc6t ... 

80 

82 

90 

95 

96 

85 

80 

79 

81 

77 

86 

80 

M«nn iKiwust 

71 

00 

76 

76 

78 

76 

74 

73 

09 

60 

66 

68 

Mean Range 

9 

10 

16 

19 

17 

0 

6 

6 

12 

8 

19 

12 

Mean Uoat 

756 

74 

82*5 

86-6 

86-5 

80*6 

77 

76 

76 

73 

76*5 

71 

1878. 













Highest 

85 

93 

96 

08 

98 

95 

86 

82 

83 

87 

88 

84 

LoVeat 

57 

06 

68 

76 

76 

73 

73 

72 

71 

07 

66 

67 

ftlcHii Highest ... 

80 

89 

91 

94 

03 

84 

77 

76 

78 

1 82 

81 

76 

Mean Lowest 

05 

70 

75 

77 

78 

76 

73 

73 

73 

72 

60 

61 

Mean Range 

15 

19 

16 

17 

15 

8 

4 

s 

5 

10 

12 

15 

Mean Heat 

72-6 

W 

83 

85-6 

85*6 

80 

76 

74-5 

76*6 

77 

75 

68-6 

• 1879. 













Highest 

8* < 

90 

95 

101 

101 

80 

82 

76 

80 

86 

82 

60 

Ijowest 

Moan Iffghest ... 
Moan Lowest 

Mean Range 

Menu Heat 

60 

77 

02 

15 

60-6 

62 

82 

07 

15 

76-5 

68 

92 

73 

19 

82-5 

72 

06 

78 

18 

87 

71 

00 

78 

12 

80 

70 

76 

73 

3 

74*5 

71 

70 

73 

7 

75*5 

70 
72 

71 

1 

716 

68 

76 

70 

6 

73 

^5 

80 

70 

10 

75 

60 

78 

64 

14 

71 

[ 66 

76 

60 

16 

68 
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Sdidra Thermourwter Ut adings, 1877-lSSl^conimMeA. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1880. 













Highest 

87 

80 

90 

102 

06 

87 

70 

83 

81 

88 

84 

81 

Lowest 

56 

69 

70 

73 

71 

70 

70 

69 

67 

68 

63 

60 

Moan Highest 

80 

85 

PI 

04 

95 

70 

74 

76 

76 

82 

79 

78 

•Alcan Lowest 

CO 

64 

77 

74 

77 

74 

71 

70 

70 

71 

68 

64 

Mean Range 

20 

21 

14 

20 

18 

5 

3 

6 

6 

11 

11 

14 

Moan Heat 

70 

74 5 

84 

84 

86 

76*5 

72-5 

72*6 

73 

76-6 

73-6 

71 

1881. 










1 



Highest 

85 

91 

04 

09 

104 

87 

83 

60 

80 

86 

84 

81 

Lowest 

58 

62 

66 

74 

75 

72 

71 

70 

66 

6fi 

67 

58 

Mean Highest 

80 

84 

90 

95 

04 

83 

74 

75 

74 

83 

74 

77 

M*‘an Lowest 

64 

07 

72 

78 

79 

75 

72 

71 

71 

72 

64 

01 

Mean Range 

16 

17 

18 

17 

15 

8 

3 

4 

3 

11 

10 

16 

Mean Heat 

72 

76 -6 

81 

86-5 

86.5 

79 

73 

73 

72-5 

77-6 

60 

69 


Sdtara is occasionally visitod by hailstorms. Between four and 
five in the evening of the 7th of April 1850, accompanied by a fierce 
diiststorm, a tremenduous fall of hail occurred at a village called 
Kondval about six miles from Satjlra. The hailstones were aa 
largo as cocoanuts : houses fell, cattle were slain, and in the river 
many large fish were killed. For several hours the hill sides near 
the village were white as if after a fall of snow.^ , 


Tninsactiona Bombay Geographical Society, IX. 105. 
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Near tlio Saliyddris, in twenty villages of Javll, thirty of 
PAtan, and throe of the Shirdla petty division of Valva^ iron ore 
is found in the murnm or crumbled trap below the laterito.''^ 
Till within the last thirty years the iron ore was smelted by 
a class of Musalmdns called Dhavads. In fixing where to dig 
for ore the Dhavads looked first to the presence on the surface 
of small lime nodules or pieces of kanicar of the size of a mtmir 
bean. • The next best sign of ore was a heavy blackish-yellow 
earth. When a spot was fixed for a mine, a round pit was dug 
about four feet in diameter and six to ten feet deep. Tlio 
digging employed four Dhavads for three days. While digging, 
the Dhavads cut small holes in the pit side, to serve as steps in 
going up and down the pit. Under the soil the iron ore was 
traced by digging towards parts where, in the first layer the earth 
was mixed with small round stones, in the second layer with 
reddish niurnmj in the third layer with whitish mamm, and in 
the fourth layer with yellowish rnuriini. In the fifth layer, at 
a depth of six to ten feet, the earth was generally sandy, and small 
nodules of iron ore were found. As these layers did not always 
lie one below the other the digging seldom passed straight down 
like a well. After the pit was dug, the ore was taken out of it 
in baskets with the help of ropes and the steps cut in the pit- 
side. From tlie pit the ore was brought to the smelting place in 
the form of nodules. Before they were smelted the iron nodules 
were burnt in a kilu in the same way as lime nodules. They were 
then moved from the kiln, and, with iron hammers, pounded to 
pieces about the size of gram-peas. To smelt the powdered ore a 
pit was dug about a foot in diameter and a foot and a half deep, 
and round the pit was built a wall about two feet high made of 


1 Most of this chapter is contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir- Mackenzie, C.S. 

® The twenty Tillages of Jdvli are Ahir, Bhekavli, Deur, Gavdhosi, Indavli, 
Jnngti, KArgaon, Kas, Kusavd6, Machutor, Mahdbaleshvar near the Tadil stream, 
Malcolmpeth, Maliisar, Manji, Pdli, Pimpri, Kula, TdkAvli, Vdsota, and Vela. CA 
these villages, six, BhekAv^li, Machutor, Mah&baleshvar, Mdlcolmpeth, Malusar, and 
Mauji, are on the Mah<ibaleshvar hills. The thirty villages of PAtad are Aval, Atoli, 
Chapher, Dicholi, Dhokovie, Ghanbi, Gh^tmjitha, Gojigaon, Gokul, Kumbhdrli, 
Huinbarna, Kamnjvida, Karvat, Kasni, Kense, Kisrula, Kondhavla, Kusavdi, 
Maneri, NAvji, Niknur, Palshi, P4nchgaui, P&neri, Rasota, Risvad, Sator, Shirsinga, 
Tona, and Vatola. The three villages of tJhir^a are Cbandoh, Gava, and Randhiva. 
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powdored flint mixed with white earth. At the bottom of the wall 
was a hole about a foot in diameter. Through this hole a tube, 
nearly a foot long, and made of ground flint and clay, together 
with two hand bellows was fixed in the wall, and the hole was 
closed. At the bottom of the furnace powdored charcoal or earth 
was laid to collect the smelted ore. The furnace was filled with ten 
pafts of charcoal to one part of powdered ore, and heated till the 
ore melted. The charcoal was of the wood of the anjan Memecylon 
tinctorium,gfe/ieZttRandia dumotorum, jdmbhttl Syzigium jambolanum, 
and imbar Ficus glomerata, as these kinds of timber give strong 
and lasting heat. When the iron was melted while still red-hot the 
metal was taken out and hammered into a ball. Ffty to eighty 
pounds of powdered ore yielded five or six pounds of iron. It 
answered well for common field tools. Every part of the process was 
carried out by the Dhavads. If dug and smelted by paid labour, 
forty pounds of iron would cost the workers 10/f. to 12^. (Bs. 5 - 6), 
and would fetch ISs. to IGs. (Rs. 7^ -8). The Dhavads worked the 
iron into a^es, sickles, griddles, pans, and other tools and vessels, 
most of which were bought in the Dhavads’ villages by traders from 
Wdi, Satdra, and Poona. The Dhavad iron workers, though Musal- 
niAns in name, worship Hindu gods. They keep Musalman hjolidays 
and at birth marriage and death follow Musalmdn customs. They 
are strong and robust, speak a rough Mardthi and Hindustani, 
and eat most kinds of animal food, even the flesh of dead buffaloes 
oxen and cows. Of late, partly from the want of fuel and partly 
from the cheapness of imported iron, the Dhavads have given up 
smelting. At present (1883) they live as labourers chiefly by road- 
making and myrobalan-gathering. Some of them are active snake- 
killers and often claim the monthly reward of £5 (Rs. 60) sanctioned 
in the Satara and Javli treasuries at (1 a.) a snake. 

From its nearness to the Sahyddris and the rocky nature of 
much of its soil the district is well supplied with stone for building 
and for road metal. The prevailing stone is trap in the plains and 
laterito on the hills. The trap is dark in colour and weighs 180 to 
] 85 pounds the cubic foot. It is a hard compact stone well suited for 
masonry purposes, and, except when it has been exposed to the weather, 
is not generally difficult to work. Masons, as a rule, prefer freshly 
qifarried stones to stones which have been exposed to the air for 
any length of time. The cost of blasting trap is Is, to 8<?.(Rs.3J-4) 
the hundred cubic feet. Trap coursed masonry costs £1 12s. to 
£3 10s. (Rs.16-35) the hundred cubic feet, the more expensive sorts 
being used almost solely for large bridges. Facing stones cost 1 2s, 
to 10^. (Rs. 6-8) the hundred, bond or through stones two and a 
half feet long each of a cubic foot and a half, cost £l (Rs. 10) the 
hundred ; stones three feet long each of two cubic feet cost £1 8^<. 
(Rs. 14) the hundred; and comer stones cost £1 4fi. to £1 8^^. 
(Rs.12-14) the hundred cubic feet. Chisel-dressed arch work of 
trap costs about £8 (Rs. 80) the hundred cubic feet, arch facing 
stones about £2 10^. (Rs. 25), and arch comer stones about £1 \2s, 
(Rs. 16). Trap rubble costs 4«. to7^r. (Rs.2-3J) the hundred cubiefeet. 
Laterite can be blasted at 3^. to 4«r. (Rs. \\ - 2) the hundred cubic 
feet. It is softer than trap and is easily worked with a tool like a half 
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pickaxe. Laterite hardens in the air and makes a good building atone, 
but, as it is porous, if the walls are exposed to much wet, the outer 
surface should bo plastered. Laterite is useful for small road drains, 
but, as it soon wears, trap corner stones are generally required. Only 
very hard laterite is used for large culverts. Almost all the 
Mahabaleshvar and lYinchgani houses are built of laterite as a very 
good quality of this stone abounds on the hill top. Cood latente 
masonry costs about £2 (Rs. 20) the hundred cubic feet. 

TIio metal used for making and mending roads is trap in the 
plains costing about 9^. (Rs. 4^1 the huudrod cubic feet, and laterite 
on the hills costing to Ah. (Rs. 1^-2) the hundred cubic feet. 
'J'rap is the better material and alone wears well under heavy traffic. 
Ijatcrito binds well, and is good metal for roads with light traffic. 
Ilesidos trap and laterite, mttriim or crumbled trap is largely used 
for roads. Mitrum is found overlying solid rock, sometiiues on 
the surface and sometimes at some depth under black soil. It is 
either gray or reddish brown. The reddish brown is the better 
variety. When dug it comes away in flakes and largo nodules and 
makes a good flue-weather road surface. Mummed roads bcconio 
very heavy in wet weather and very dusty in dry weather. 

Sand of good quality is found in the beds of all large streams on 
ilio plains, the cost varying from to Qs. (Rs. J -3) the hundred 
cubic foot according to the distance it has to bo carried. On tho 
hills whore sand is not found ground laterite is used instead of sand. 

Lime stono is found all over the district in tho plains, especially 
near Wdi, It is either nodular called kanlcar, or it occurs in scams 
along river banks. Kanhar, if properly burnt, makes good mortar, 
but the river scams yield the best lime for building. As stronger 
materials are abundant lime stone is not used as a road metal. As 
it is seldom found on the hills, lime is sent from Wdi to the stations 
of Mahabaleshvar and Panchgani. Tho limo nodules or hankar used 
ill tho Tdrli bridge when analysed were found to contain, out of 
100 parts, 12*00 of clay, 0*40 of sand, 1*40 of oxide of iron, 8470 
of carbonate of lime, and 1*50 of carbonate of magnesia. Tho lirno 
from seams used at the Varna bridge contained 14'60 parts of clay, 
4 of sand, 2 of oxide of iron, 78 of carbonate of lime, and 1*40 of 
carbonate of magnesia. The lime, which is supposed to have bedn 
used in building the Prat&pgad fort contains 51*80 parts of lime, 3*13 
of iron and alumina, 2*59 of silica, 2*26 of magnesia, 35*32 of carbonic 
acid, 3*57 of sulphuric acid, and 1*33 of moisture. 

Good clay for bricks and tiles is found in nearly all river banks. 
Wai, Bavdhan, Mahuli, and Karfid are known for their bricks and 
tiles, the bricks costing 95. to 145. (Rs. 44 - 7) the thousand, and tho 
tiles 78. to IO 5 . (Rs. 34 - 5). Ridge tiles cost about IO 5 . (Rs. 5) tho 
hundred. Besides bricks and tiles, earthen vessels are made of tho 
locaPblack soil mixed with sand. 

Before the*passing of the salt act, Act VII of 1873, considerable 
quantities of salt were produced in Man in the 'north-east of tho 
district. A whitish surface soil called karal was gathered into 
heaps. Water was poured on the heaps till they were turned to 
liquid mud, and tlie mud was drained through an opening into 
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pits dug close by. The liquid was boiled in a largo caldron, 
like those used for boiling sugarcane juice, until there remained 
nothing but small crystals of salt, which the poorer classes used 
and called mengemith. About forty pounds (20 shers) of the 
liquid produced six or eight pounds (3 or 4 shers) of salt. The salt 
was biiter and greatly inferior to sea salt. The manufacture still 
* continues in the states of Atpddi and Phaltan and a good deal is 
imported into Mdn and sold at forty to sixty pounds (20 to 30 shers) 
the rupee. 

The^ Sdtdra forests have an area of 662^ square miles or 13*8 per 
cent of the whole district. Almost the whole area is hill land. 
The forest lands are scattered over the whole district, and are 
much broken by private and cultivated land. In the west the bolt 
of evergreen forest along the line of the SahyMris is divided into 
six forest ranges, Wdi, S^tdra, Jdvli, Mahdbaleshvar, Pdtan, and 
VAlva.^ These six forest ranges are fairly compact and have littlo 
cultivated land. The seven eastern forest ranges, Khand^la, Karad, 
Khflndpur, 'Mdn, Khatdv, Koregaon, and Tasgaon, are bare hills 
wuth here and there a little scrub and teak. In the eastern ranges 
the forest land is much mixed with private and cultivated tracts. 

In 1872 the Sdtdra forests were separated from the Poona forests 
and made a distinct charge, lletween 1872 and 1 878, besides one clerk 
’ and two messengers costing £55 4s, (Rs. 552) a year for the office of 
the assistant conservator, a staff of three foresters at a yearly cost of 
£108 (Rs. 1080), and of twenty-four guards at a yearly cost of £225 
12.V. (Rs. 2256) was entertained and temporary hands were engaged 
for broken periods, Since 1878 the staff has been (1883-84) raised 
to twelve permanent foresters and twenty-four guards costing £633 
12.S*. (Rs. 6336) a year. The permanent staff is supplemented by a 
temporary establishment of 186 guards costing £1659 12^. (Rs. 16,596) 
a year. The temporary establishment is kept throughout the year, 
and, except that service in it does not count for pension, does not differ 
from the permanent staff. Besides these establishments there are 
. two officers of whom one on £540 (Rs. 54p0) a year is a district 
forect officer with an office establishment ot throe clerks and throe 
messengers costing £88 16^;. (Rs. 888) a year, and tho other is an 
assistant district forest officer with a temporary office establishment 
of one clerk and two messengers costing £247 is. (Rs. 2472 ) a 
year. The office establishment of the forest settlement officer 
includes two clerks, two surveyors, and four messengers, and costs 
£352 (Rs. 3524) a year. In 1883-84 the forest charges 
amounted to £3521 12^. (Rs. 35,21 6). 

The Sdt4ra forest lands belong to three groups, the evergreen 
Sahyddri forest lands, the slopes of the spurs that run east from the 
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' Except demarcation which is contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C. S., 
the forest section has been compiled from materials BU]iplied by Mr. H. 
Main waring, Distiict Forest Officer, and from the Annual Administration Reports. 

* The Mah4baleshvar forests within five miles from Mdlcolmpeth, including the 
reserves of fifty-six villages of Jdvli and of nine villages of Wdi, were under tlie 
superintendent of Mahdbaleahvar till May 1878 and were tlipn made over to tho 
Sdtdra district forest officer. Gov. Res. 2784 of 30th May 1878. 
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Sahyddris, and the bare or bush-sprinkled hills to the east of 
the Krishna. The evergreen fcrests of the Sahyadri range form 
a belt along the west of the district six to fourteen' miles broad. 
These forests extend through the whole length of the district from 
Bhor in the north to Kolhdpur in the south. They stretch almost 
without a break through the whole of this distance and ^re^ot « 
much broken by tillage. They contain many trees valuable both 
for timber and as firewood. The chief of these are jdmhhul 
lOugenia jambolanurn, anjan Memocylon tinctorium, am . Terminalia 
glabra, umhar Ficus glomerata, henjal Terminalia paniculata, 
liinld Terminalia chebula, phanas Artocarpus integrifolia, ndna 
Lagerstrmmia parviflora, and bamboos. As they form the catchment 
basin of the Krishna and several of its chief feeders, the 
Vena, Urmodi, Tdrli, Koyna, and Vdrna, it is important that 
the slopes of those hills should be covered with wood. On 
account of the difficulty of transport the Sahy5.dri forests yield 
little revenue. The forest lands are crossed by two highways, the 
Karild-Chiplun and the Mahdbleshvar-Mahad roads. Numerous 
tracks also lead to the Konkan which are used by villagers and small 
traders who bring up the produce of the Konkan on pack bullocks. 
Of the second group of forest lands a considerable portion of the 
slopes of the spurs which branch east from the Sahyddris is covered 
with teak mixed with brushwood. Teak is not common on the 
lower slopes of the western sections of these spurs. It gradually 
thins in the upper slopes and in all parts of the hill sides towards 
the eastern ends of the spurs. These teak forests are much broken 
by patches of cultivated land. The third group of forest lands, the 
bare or bush-sprinkled hills to the east of the Krishna, includes 
the south slopes of the Mahddev hills bordering the north of tho 
district, and the two ranges which run north and south parallel to 
the Krishna and separated from one another by tho valley of the 
Yorla. The westerly sections of these hills have some scrub and in 
places a few teak trees. Further oast vegetation grows less, until, 
in their eastern sections, many of these ranges are bare rocks. 
That these rocks were once less bare of trees is shown by isolated 
temple groves. These groves occasionally occur in spots specially 
suited for trees, but they are also sometimes found in exposed open 
hill sides in no way differing in character or position from many 
surrounding treeless tracts. It seems probable that much of tho hill 
sides was once wooded and that those patches alone remain which 
wore the dwellings of gods and therefore might not be cut. 
In the east and north-east of the district both the Terla and the 
Mdn and the streams which feed them run dry in the hot weather. 
Since 1877-78 much tree seed has been sown broadcast in all the 
ranges. TI 10 result in the west is fair. In the east, of the seedlings 
which sprang up many have failed to live through the hot weather. 
In spite of these difficulties partly from seedlings, but chiefly from 
guarding the self-sown growth of underwood, greenness is slowly 
spreading over many patches of hill side.^ 


1 Administration Report of 1878-70 para 24, 'and 1880-81 page 16. 
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Shortly before tho annexation of Sdtdra (1847) it was brought to 
the notice of Government that tho Ssltdra mountain ranges wero 
peculiarly bai*e of trees. The conservator Dr. Gibson remarked 
that this barrenness was in a measure peculiar to the Sdtara territory, 
and that it was duo to the carelessness of tho Sdtdra chiefs. The 
, Pesdiwits had been strict in preserving trees and in British districts 
the Peshwa's policy had, to some extent, been followed. Though 
careless of forests tho Sdtdra chiefs everywhere maintained the 
royalty in teak, sandalwood, and blackwood. Hero and there 
special reserves known as kumtifi wore kept chiefly near head-quarters 
and in the teak-growing tracts. In the Sahyddris certain parts wore 
reserved for thick forest by order of the Maratha Government, 
occasionally near forts apparently to make them less accessible find 
souietirnes for the shelter of villages from the storms of tho south- 
west monsoon. Almost every Sahyddri village had its sacred grove 
and often other thick bits of forest reserved by the villagers 
thenisel VG.S, These last wero usually in inaccessible situations wlioro 
wood-a.sh tillage was unprofitable and which wore used as })alui 
nurseries rind perhaps for fuel and building timber. Over the rest 
of the hills wood-ash tillage had entirely cleared high forest. From 
l(SGi) to 1 802, at tho introduction of the survey settlomenl, tho 
opportunity was taken to set apart considerable forest reserves. In 
all of these reserves grazing was allowed either free or on payment, 
but it was specially stipulated that tho numbers were set apart for the 
growth of trees. As under tho survey system tho assessment was 
calculated on tho principle of continuous payment, tho amount was 
fixed at a very low rate generally 3d. to 4Jd. (2-3 as.) tho acre. 
Wood-ash tillage requires long periods of fallow. The cultivators 
therefore foaml it to their immediate interest to take all tho land 
they could get at tho low rates and throw it up when the fallow 
jieriods came round under tlio impression that their lauds would 
then bo reserved and the reserves opened to them for cultivation 
^wheii the lands had recovered. When they found that tho land 
was not again offered to them tho cultivators wore in great trouble, 
and i/j prevent distress it was found necessary to allot more land for 
|Wood-ash tillage. Fresh grants were made between 1808 and 1872 
^by Messrs Spence and Wilson. In time these lauds also became 
^exhausted, and in 1875 Messrs. Shuttleworth and Winter entered 
kipon a joint demarcation to consolidate the forest and provide lands 
or wood-ash tillage. In 1878 a change was made in the forest 
Ipolicy of Government. It was decided that tho need for increased 
!forest conservancy was urgent to protect soil from being washed 
Away; for the storage of water at the sources of great rivers ; and 
on general considerations of climate and rainfall. It was decided 
that wood-ash tillage should be restricted and tho infliction of some 
hardship on the agriculturists faced for these ends. After the 
introduction of the Forest Act all waste land in the Sahyddris ahd 
a considerable area in the plains was formally proclaimed reserved 
forest. The area thus notified was 594,006 acres. It soon came to 
light that much of this waste was unsuited for forest, and that to 
keep it as forest would be injurious to cultivation without yielding 
any corresponding advantage. A large area of waste suitable for 
B 1282-5 
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forost but not proclaimed, remained in the east of the district. 
In parts of the Sahyjldris the hardship caused by the stricter 
policy proved unbearable, while everywhere the enforcement of the 
new Forost Act was impossible as the people had hitherto been 
allowed to take many kinds of forest produce without interference. 
The result was that in 1880 an assistant collector was appohite^ to^ 
determine the rights existing in proclaimed forest lands and to 
recommend how claims not amounting to rights should be dealt 
with. The final proposals of the demarcation and settlement officer 
for all but three sub-divisions remain only for report, and the whole 
work of forest demarcation and settlement, except the acquisition 
of certain lands eventually to be included in forest, will bo finished 
by the end of May 1885. Besides settling forest rights the assistant 
collector was directed to make a final demarcation of the forest 
lands, where necessary to recommend the exclusion of lands already 
proclaimed forest, and to consolidate forest blocks by exchange, 
or, if exchange was not possible, by purchase. Regard was to bo 
had both to the interests of cultivation and of forest conservancy. 
In the parts of the Bahyddris where distress was found to prevail, 
land was to be allotted for wood-ash tillage regulated on a fixed 
systetn of most troublesome rotation. The demarcation of the 
part of the wood-ash tract was completed in 1881, that of the rest 
of the district was systematically begun in 18S2, during the latter 
half of which exchanges were negotiated all over the district. In 
1883 the final demarcation lino was fixed and sanctioned by 
Government for the sub-divisions of Wdi, Satdra, and Jdvli. Of 
148,9(54 acres proclaimed forest in 1879, 4242 acres wore to bo 
excluded ; the forest area was to bo increased by 11,283 acres part 
available and part to bo obtained by purchase or exchange, and the 
final limit of the forest area of these three sub-divisions was put at 
200,627 acres or 313^ square miles. Government at the same time 
sanctioned the settlement of rights in the proclaimed reserves and 
decided what privileges should bo continued and under what 
restrictions. The rights admitted included rights of way, and access 
to springs, temples, and watercourses. The privileges allowed were 
grazing and gathering dead wood, thorns, and other minor forest 
products. 

The chief timber trade is in teak rafters. The trade is small. 
It is only to meet the demand for timber required for local 
house building. When they have no other work a few cartmen 
buy small quantities of timber and carry it for sale to the 
different timber markets. The timber dealers are chiefly 
Mardth&s, and a few are Musalman Bohords. The largest teak rafters 
grown in the district are not above one or 1^ feet in diameter at the 
base. All larger timber has to be imported. The average prices 
obtained at the auction sales vary according to size from £1 to £4 
(Ifs. 10-40) the hundred rafters. There is always a demand for 
firewood from the east of the district, but the forest lands are so 
bare of trees that the demand cannot always be supplied. A fire- 
wood store has been established at the hill station of Mahdbaleshvar 
to supply residents and visitors. The price charged is 2«. Qd, 
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(Rs. H) the khandi of 784 pounds. At MaMbaleslivar inferior 
rafters known as raival, that- is building timber other than teak, 
fetch a fair price and are used in building and repairing the station 
bungalows. Of minor forest produce the . chief is the myrobalan 
berry the fruit of the hirda or Tcrminalia chcbula. Since 1879 the 
myrobalan has become a source of profit to Government. This tree 
• is fbuud in the evergreen Sahyadri forests. The fruit is gathered 
by the villagers and brought by thorn to Government stores whero 
they are paid 1^. 3Jd. to l.s\ 9(Z. (10^ - 14 as,) the hundredweight. It 
is dried and sold by auction to merchants who export it largely to 
Europe whore it is used in tanning and dyeing. During the four 
years ending 1882 about 1088 tons (3102 khandis) of myrobalans 
were gathered at a cost of £2155 (Rs. 21,550), and sold at £4.392 
(Rs. 45,920), leaving a profit of £2437 (Rs. 24,370).^ In 1883 hardly 
any myrobalans wore gathered, as tho crop was wholly destroyed 
by locusts who eagerly devoured tho hirda blossom. 

Tho district has no special forest tribes. Tho villagers in tho 
Sahyadri forests are Kunbis, Dbangars, Mliars, and Dbavads. The 
first three live by wood-ash or Icumri tillage and by keeping cattle ; 
tho Dhavads live by labour. The day^s wages given to villagers 
omph>yed in cutting timber vary from 3^d. to 4JfZ. (2 - 3 a, •?.)•. At 
these rates teak rafters can bo cut by tho forest departmoiit at about 
. 5.V. to Os, (Rs. 2^-3) the hundred and firewood at (8 (cs.) tho khandi 
of 784 pounds. 

Excoptin 1872 and 1878 when receipts wore unusually low, during 
tho thirteen years ending 1 882-83, receipts have risen from £22(il 
(Ka 22,G10) inl870-71 to £G010 (Rs. 60,100) in 1882-83, and charges 
from £1055 (Rs. 10,550) hi 1870-71 to £5276 (Rs. 52,700) in 1882-83. 
For four years between 1878-79 and 1881-82 the forest department 
worked at a loss on account of the large establishment which was 
required to protect the forestlands and the small area which at present 
yields saleable timber. Since tho 1876-77 famine tho demand for 
timber has increased, the number of pieces of teak sold having risen 
from 13,119 in 1878-79 to 32,619 in 1882-83. There is also a good 
local demand for fuel. But in the present bare state of so much 
of the forest lands many years must pass before any considerable 
forgst revenue can bo expected. In 1882-83, in spite of tlio largo 
establishment, the forest lands yielded a profit of £734 (Rs. 7340). 
The details of forest receipts and charges during tho thirteen years 
ending 1882-83 are : 
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Khandis 

e 

£ 

£ 

1870 

4S0 

800 

804 

474 

1880 

1056 

090 

1162 

«6 

1881 

711 

468 

HOB 

637 

1882 

855 

601 

1461 

800 

Total .. 

3102 

2155 

4502 

2437 
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Sdtdra ForeMs, 1870-71 - 1882-8S. 


Ykar. 


Year. 

Ro- 

cciptR. 

Charges 

• 

Rcvc- 
11 no. 


Uh. 

Hr. 

ll8. 


Rfl. 

Rs. 

R.S. 

1870-71 

22,61.5 

10,549 

12,004 

1877-78.. 

34,460 

18,953 

4-16507 

1871-72 

2.3,658 

10,4:51 

13,227 

: 1878-79. . 

24, '.171 

34,489 

—9.517 

187*2-7:1 .. 

11,858 

11,106 

002 

! 1879-80 

40,544 

44,273 

-3789 

1873-74 . 

3'!,884 

13,630 

20,254 

1880-81 

4.'5.3‘28 

48,0.52 

- 3387 

lH74-7ri . 

39,(5.35 

1 1 .750 

27.88.-I 

1 1881-82 .. 

49,914 

.53,787 

— :’.843 

lH7r.-7rt . 
187(5-77 

1 40,31.5 
j 38,300 

18,2.00 

11,575 

22,005 

20,785 

1882-83 . 

(50,105 

52,760 

-f7345 


Tlie cultivated parts of the district have but a thin sprinkling of 
trees. Most large villages and towns have inangoe groves near 
thcni, but the iields and hedges have few trees except occasional 
teak and hdhhul near waste land. Tlie only parts of the district 
where timber has been encouraged and cared for are along the road- 
sides, most of which are shaded by line avenues of hdhhul mangoo 
and lig.^ 

According to the Collector’s 1882 stock returns the district 
farm stock included 240^021 oxen^ 152,040 cows, 115,31 I buflaloes, 
13,300 horses, 425,374 shcej) and goats, 4391 asses, and a few pigs 
and mules. 

The Oxen, r(,‘turned at 2 tG,921, are of two breeds, the local and 
the hhUldri. The khlUdri bullocks are said to coiiio LVoin the ea.st. 
lloth breeds are used for field purposes. The I hilldri, though the 
larger and more muscular animal, is somewhat delicate and does not 
live so long as the local bullock. A common khilldn bullock will sell 
for .h5 (Rs. 50), in the cattle market of Mhasvad in Man good ones 
sell for £10 (Rs. lOO), and in parts of the district a choice animal 
fetches as much as £20 (Rs.200). The tiny iiuick-running Surat 
bullocks are occasionally scon in light riding carts. Except a few 
from the Bhiina valley oxen arc seldom imported. 

There is no special breed of Cows or of Buffaloes. It is said 
that Surat cows were imported a century ago. Cows and she- 
buffaloos are used for their milk only, except when necessity compels 
their use for field purposes. He-buffaloes and oxen are used for 
draught. The ])rice of a good cow varies from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) 
and of a good shc-buffalo from £3 to £4 (Rs.30-40). The skins of 
buffaloes, oxen, and cows are used by CMinblulrs and Dhors 'for 
making shoes, thongs, and water-bags. Buffalo meat is little 
oaten by Musahndns ; but Mhdrs and Md.ngs, who have a right to 
the carcasses of dead buffaloes, eat almost every part of them. 
Largo herds of buffaloes arc often seen on the Sahyddris in charge 
of a single boy or girl. They are driven at night into enclosures 
hedged with rough posts generally five or six feet high. In other 
parts of the district the cows and buffaloes live either close to or 
inside of their owner’s house. 

.Few of the people own Horses. Except by chiefs and the 
wealthier land proprietors the animals ridden by the people of the 
district are seldom more than ponies. The valley of the Man 


* A Ikt of Sdtiira forest trees is given in tlic Appendix. 
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used to be famous for its horses, but all interest in horse-breed iug 
has died out. In 1878 Oovornmont set apart three stud horses for 
Satarii but little use was made of thorn, fifty mares were served and 
only six foals were produced. The Collector comjfiained that the 
mares brought wore unfit for breeding and that the higher classes 
were indifferent to horse-breeding. During the throe years ending 
1ST7-78 no chief or proprietor had made use of any of the Government 
horses. In 1883 the results wore a little better. Of thirty-nine 
mares served ten were in foal. Up to 1878, to encourage horse- 
breeding, horse shows were held in Fel)ruary at Piugli about two 
miles south of Dahivadi, and in Dccoinber at Mhasviul fifteen miles 
east of Dahivadi. Ihe animals showm were unsatisfactory botli in 
nuinbor and quality and these shows luivo been (1883) discontinued. 
A weekly cattle fair is hold at Belavado in Kavad where a consider- 
able number of hoi’sos and ponies are sold. A few animals are 
brought from the ]3hinia valley ; none leave the district. 

Sheep and Coats, returned at 425,347, are bred locally. Few 
shoe]) or^^oaLs either come into the district or leave it. fiho price 
of a sheep varic's from about 2.s*. to ij6\ (Rs. 1-3). Tliey are chielly 
reared by the Dhangars in ilio east of tho district. Those with the 
Saiigars, a branch of the same caste, nso the wool of their slf(30)) in 
weaving kaiuhlis or coarse blankets, which is one of tho largest 
industries iii the district. Shcep^s milk is said to be drunk chiolly 
by shepherds and seldom by husbandmen, who rarely take it 
except as a euro for colds. Sir Bartle Frere, while Commissioner 
in SaUira in 1811), introduced some sheep from Klnindosh, but 
the cross breed was too delicate, was never popular, and lias 
(lied out. Goats arc valued chiefly for their milk. One breed of 
goat, found all over tho district, yields long hair which Dluuigars 
work into country ropes. Surat goats arc occasionally imported for 
their milk. Sheep and goats are pastured almost solely by Dhan- 
gars. During tho rains they are kept in tho oast of tho district 
feeding on waste numbers or on grass lands. As the dry season 
advances, the sliepherds move west to tho pastures on and near tho 
Saliyadris. Sheep Tnaniiro is highly valued by tho holders of rich 
soil, who pay the owners of flocks either in money or grain to pen 
their animals on particular fields. Sheep and goat.s are lawful food 
to* almost all Sdtara Hindus, except Brahmans, Sonars, Guravs, 
and Sutiirs. Some well -todo Musalmans and in rare cases Kunbis 
cat mutton daily. As a rule meat is eaten only on such great days 
as tho Damra in October and at marriages and other family fes- 
tivities. (^oats and sheep are occasionally offered to the gods. Sheep 
skins and goat skins are usedfor making ropes, thongs, and shoes, and 
goat skins for tho sounding boards of various musical instruments, 
and their intestines for string. The usual mode of guarding sheep 
and goats at night is by a hedge of thorns, or by a long net 
stretched and supported by stakes driven into the ground, vvhilo 
men and dogs watch against thieves and wild b0asts. 

Pigs are kept for eating by Vaddars and Kaikadis. Donkeys are 
kept as pack animals by some Vanis and Kumbhflrs and also by 
Vaddars. Mules are used sparingly as pack animals, and camels arc 
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jarddrtnii'njdr, aiultlio Common Tree Cat, Parailoxurus miisanga, nd. 
Noithci* tigers nor panthers arc so nanierous as to do much Jainago, 
tlioiigli occasionally man-eating tigers appear, and, owing to tlioir 
exceeding cunning and the large forests of the Koyna valley, are 
very difficult to destroy. Of late years bison have increased in the 
forests on tlio Mala pass hills, but they seldom come north of Holvak 
tliougli they wore formerly found in the neighbourhood of Malidbal- 
oshvar. A Indl bison was shot on Mahabaleshvar in 1 873. Stimbar 
luxvo also increased in the Mala pass forests as the forest area is so 
large that it is nearly impossible to drive them out. They have 
almost ceased in the woodlands to the north of Helvak as tho villagers 
of that tract have killed large numbers by netting. The nets are 
laid in tho silmhdr^s runs and a lino of men form, and, starting from 
tho nets, beat tho forest away from the nets. Tho sdinbar, imagining 
that they are being driven to people armed with guns, break through 
the line of beaters and rush into the nets where they are killed by 
men hid near. Almost every village has those nets which are about 
twelve foot high and twenty feet long. Though the people kill does 
and fawns, tho spread of reserved forests has been yearly increasing 
the number of sdrnhar. Bears are not numerous. They do no harm, 
and, except when they have young ones or are suddenly surprised, are 
never known to attack man. They feed on roots and berries and on 
white ants. Wild dogs kill many spotted and small deer, and the people 
say that they will hunt down Jind kill tigers. No case of a tiger 
being killed by wild dogs is known to have occurred in Sdtd^ra. In 
the east the antelope or black buck used to be common ; but their 
numbers of late have greatly decreased. The best ground for black 
buck shooting is between Pusesdvli in Khat^v and Kadegaon in 
Khanapur, A good many of the people have guns, which, when 
they are not using, they lend to Rdmoshis and does and fawns 
are killed indiscriminately. The shikdris or hunters too, take many 
by nooses laid on the ground and also with tho help .of tame 
bucks. They fasten nooses to tho horns of the tame bucks and let 
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rarely seen. Dogs abound in every village and are used for herding 
sheep. None arc of good breed. Except Brahmans, almost all 
classes rear hens. The eggs and more rarely tho heus are sold iu 
tho local markets. Ducks and pigeons are occasionally kept and 
some Musalmdus rear geese. 

In tho west near the Sahyddris chiefly in tho Koyna valley and 
tho hills of the Mala pass are found the Tiger, Pelis iigris, vdg/i ; the 
Panther, Felis pardiis, hibla vdyh; the Bear, Ursus labiatus, dsml ; 
the Sdmbar, Kusa aristotolis, sdrnhar; the Spotted Deer, Axis 
maculatus, chHfjil; the Ribfaced or Barking Deer, Cervulus aimeus, 
hlienhvr ; the Hog Deer, Axis porcinus, /’dm ; and the Bison, Cavicus 
gaums, (java. In the east are tho Hyena, Hymna striata, taras ; tho 
Wolf, Canis pallipes, Idndga ; tho Fox, Vulpes bongalensis, khokad; 
the Leopard, Fobs ]uhiitii,chitta ; tho Antelope or Black Buck, Antelope 
bezoartica, kdluit; and tho Chinkdra or Indian Gazelle, Gazelle 
bennettii, 'rndlsavd. Common to both east and west are the Karo, 
Lepus uigricollis, ; tho iWciipine, Ilystria lenciira, myd/ ; the 
Monkey, Presbyiis cntellus, vdnar or mdhai ; tlio Hog, Sus indicus, 
dvkar ; and tho Wild Cat, comprising the Civ^ot, Viverra malaccensis. 
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them go. The wild bucks in fighting with the tamo ones, entangle 
their horns in the nooses and are caught. The chinhani or Indian 
gazelle is found in small numbers in' the hills about MAn. Wolves 
and hyenas are mostly found in the hills round Khandpui*, 
and in the range between Phaltan and Khatav. Even there they 
are scarce. Many licenses to keep guns have been granted for 
their destruction, but neither wolves nor hyenas are often shot. 
According to yearly returns of wild animals, during the eight 
years ending 1882, 294 persons were killed by wild animals, of 
whom twenty-throe were killed by tigers, twenty-eight by other 
animals, and 24*3 by snakes ; the number of cattle killed by wild 
animals was 661, of wliom 589 wero killed by tigers and leopards, 
and seventy-two by other wild animals and snakes. During tlio 
same eight years, of the wild animals killed for (lovornrnent rewards 
thirty-four tigers were killed for £73 12^?. (Rs. 736), ninety-three 
leopards for £82 lOs. (Rs. 825), and 164,826 snakes for £1027 12 a\ 
(Rs. 10,276). The details of wild animals killed are : five tigers, 
seven leopards, and 12,506 snakes in 1875 ; four tigers, four Ioo[)nrds, 
and 9980 siiak(?s in 1876 ; eight tigers, ten leopards, and 16,483 
snakes in 1877 j throe tigers, eleven leopards, and 7535 snakes in 
1878 ; two tigers, eleven leopards, and 15,645 snakes in 18?f) ; ono 
tiger, thirteen leopards, and 43,724 snakes in 1880; five tigers, 
twenty-one leopards, and 38,712 snakes in 1881 ; and six tigers, 
sixteen leopards, and 20,241 snakes in 1882. 

The list of snakes given in the Poona Statistical Account applies 
to Siltilra. 

The Vena, Krishna, Koyna, and Vdrna h«av(3 large pools that 
hold water throughout the year and are fairly stocked with fish. 
Rivers like the Mdn and Yerla which dry during the hot weather 
have no fish of any considerable size. The best, or at least tho 
most frequently eaten fish, arc the maral, malya, tdmbat, shimjdda, 
and vdrtib. Tho chief fishing castes are the Rhois and Kolis, and 
Kunbis and Muhammadans fish for their own use. No class of 
men live solely on their earnings as fishermen, Tho eating of fish is 
not uncommon among Musalrmins and moFt low caste Uindns. Fish 
are faught by poisoning the water with the juice of the milkbush, 
by large nets which are floated in the stream, and by small hand- 
n5ts whose meshes are not more than three-quarters to one-eighth 
of an inch in circumference. Other modes of fishing, which aro 
occasionally practised, are by turning the stream into a largo 
basket or some other open receptacle, by throwing a dam across a 
stream, or by throwing up large quantities of water in which fish are 
also thrown up, and lastly by placing large earthen pots in tho 
water and closing them when the fish enter. Fish are nearly always 
sold fresh, and from house to house ; few are sold in the markets. 
In some places fish are preserved as sacred animals. In other 
places people fish where they please, though there seems to bn an 
understanding that each village has a prior right to tho fishing within 
its own limits and from its own river banks. 

The following notes on the birds of the district are contributed 
by Mr. G.Vidal, C.S. as a supplement to Dr. Pairbank’s Popular List 
of the Birds found in tho Mardtha country ; 
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Game Bikds. The common Sand^roiiso, Ptorocles exuetus, is plen- 
tiful but P. fasciatus the Painted Grouse is rare. The abode of the 
vSandgrouso is in the east, and its food consists in great part of the 
seeds of the common thistle. The Painted Partridge, Francoliuus 
pictu-s, is common in the south-east of the district, about Tasgaon 
and Jath, and is generally found in sugarcane. The commcm G^’ay 
l\‘irtridge, Ortygornis pondiccrianus, is also found. Neither Gray 
Cotiirnix communis, nor Rain Quail C. coromandelica, are plentiful 
in the district, and they scarcely repay pursuit in the cold weather. 
In February and March after tlie vahi or late crops have been 
reaped, they take to the rivers and find shelter in the tamarisk 
l)ushcs in the beds and on the banks of the larger streams. On the 
N ira and parts of the Krishna fair bags may be obtained. Rain Quail 
breed in Beptembeu’ in the long grass of the meadows or Imrans 
round the city of SdtJira ; Gray Quail are believed not to breed in the 
district. Jungle Bush Quail, Pcrdicula asiatica, are common in all 
hills covered AvitU scrub. The Indian Bustard, Fiipodotis edwardsi, 
is occasionally but rarely scon, and the Lessor Floricaii, Ky])hcotidi)S 
aiiritus, is also extremely scarce. Of Plovers the Courier, Cursoriiis 
coromandolicus, is very common in the eastern sub-divisions, while 
Scpiatiwola helvotica and Agialitis dubiatho Gray and Indian Ringed 
Plover are rare. 'Hio Stone J’lover, CEdicuemus crepitans or indicus, 
also known as the Bastard Florican, is common throughout the 
district. The largo Stone Plover, Scolopax recurvirostris, not no- 
ticed in Dr, Fairbauk^s List, is found on the banks of tlio 
Nira and probably of other largo rivers in the cold months, 
usually in parties of three. The Demoisello Crane, Aiithropoides 
virgo, is the only common crano in tho Siitara district. From 
December to March they arc found in vast flocks near the Nira, Krishna, 
and Ycrla rivers and on tho large reservoir at Mayni. They aro 
wary birds and difficult to approach except when feeding in (ho 
early morning in hirdai or salHower of whicli they arc particularly 
fond. Tho I’lulnsi lYirdhis, to whoso devices most birds fall an easy 
prey, aro never able to entice the demoiselle crane into their nooses. 
They generally roost sitting in a long single lino on a bare plain close 
to a river and guarded by sentinels on all sides. '^Phey seldom choose 
the same spot two nights running. Occasionally they feed at nights, 
especially during the early part of the cold weather when there aVo 
many cultivators in the fields by day. Their flight is remarkably 
strong, and they ahvays call loudly on the wing. There are very few 
snipe grounds in the Sat^ra district though the Common Snipe, 
Gallinago scolopaciniis and tho Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinula, as 
well as the Painted Snipe, Rhynchcoa bengalensis, aro occasionally 
found. The best chance of a bag is near the Mayni, Pingli, and 
Shingntlpur reservoirs. Tho Bald Coot, Fulica atra, is found all over 
tho district. The Whitcnocked Stork, Dissara opiscopa, is very 
common, and the Black Stork, Ciconia nigra, is found in the large 
rivers in the cold season. Most of the herons and egrets mentioned 
in Dr. Fairbank’s List, except tho Ashy Egret, Demi egretta 
gularis, are found in tho district. It is worthy of note tliat 
Herodias gai’zetta, docs not, as stated by Dr. Jerdon, lose its dorsal 
train in the cold weather, although the Large Egret, Herodias torra 
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loses his. At the end of May the plume of the large egret is 
splendid, a good specimen usually having forty or more long plumes. 
Tho Cattle Egret, Bubulcus coroman dus, and the Pond Heron, Ardeola 
grayi, are handsome birds in their breeding plumage, the pond heron 
with its deep maroon train being completely transformed and 
scarcely recognizable. Besides the above, the little Green Bittern 
’ Butoridos javanica, is common in all tho Sdtdii'a rivers. The Chestnut 
Bittern, Ardettacinnamomea, is much rarer. The Pelican Ibis Plataloa 
leucorodia, tho Spoonbill Tantalus Leucocephalus, the White Ibis 
Threskiorrris melanocephaliis, and the W'artyhoaded Ibis, Iconotis 
papillosus, are common in the larger Satdra rivers. Tho Shell Ibis, 
Anastomus oscitans, is a rarer bird. The Glossy Ibis, Palcinellus 
igneus omitted from Mr. Fairbank^s List, is also frequently seen. 
No geese visit the Satdra district. Of Ducks tho Largo Whistling Teal, 
Dendrocygna major, is found on the Nira. The Ruddy Shieldrako, 
Casarca rutila, also knownas tho Brdhmani Duck, M. sdraj, is common 
on the Nira and Krishna. Of Ducks proper, the Shoveller Spatula 
clypeata, the Gadwall Chaulolasmns streporus, the Widgeon Maroca 
pcnelopo, the Common Teal Quorgucdula crooca, and tho Blue- 
winged or Garganoy Teal, Quorquedula circia, are found scattered 
throughout Sdtara in favourable localities. • 

Of birds other than game birds tho following may be noticed. Tho 
Scavenger Vulture, Neophron ginginianus, commonly called Pharaohs 
Chicken, is common in Satiira. A pair breed every year at Vita in 
Khiindpur producing a single egg. Of tho Falcon class, tho 
Perigrino and Shaliin Falcon, Falco perigrinus and porigrinator are 
very rare; while tho Redheaded Merlin orTurumti, Falco chiquera, 
is fairly common all over Satdra. A nest with three young 
cyesses has been found towards tho ond of February in a tamarind 
tree overhanging the Krishna. Tho young birds Were kept for 
some time, but they were extremely vicious and wild and took the 
first opportunity to escape. A Hawk Eagle, Spirmtus cirrhatus was 
obtained hi a largo grove near Sdtdra. Of the Harriers, tho Pale 
Harrier Circus mocrusus is the common variety. At Jath, a 
hundred or more of these birds have been seen roosting together 
on a bare plain. Haliastur indus, the Maroonbacked or Brdhmani 
Kite is decidedly uncommon. Syrnium sinense or Bulaca ocellata, 
thd Mottled Wood Owl is the commonest of the large owls, and 
Athene brama, the pingU, is the commonest of the Owlets. Bubo 
bengalensis, the Rockhorned Owl, is also plentiful on all rivers. 
The hatred of crows to this, as indeed to all owls, is remarkable. 
A wounded owl may be followed for a mile or more, from tree to 
tree, entirely by the angry clamour of pursuing crows. Tho 
Hawk Owl, Ninor scutellatus, is not very uncommon along the 
banks of the larger Sdtara streams. The Indian Roller, Coracias 
indicus, does not leave the district till late in the hot season. 
Several have been seen at the end of April. The Pied KingfisKer, 
Ceryle rudis, M. machhimdr or disa, is the coAmonest species in 
Satdra, and is a wonderfully familiar bird. It has been watched 
frequently at W4i diving fearlessly at the bathing steps among and 
within arm^B reach of the bathers. Halcyon smymensis or fuscus, 
the Whitecrested Kingfisher is common throughout the district. 
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The Great Hornbill, Dichoceros cavatus, is occasionally seen in the 
Koyna valley and in the west of the district, but not in the plains. 
Sdtdra people have an odd belief that the common Roseringed 
Paroquets, Palaeornis torquatus, which build in holes in banyan or 
pipal trees, are better talkers than those which build in mango 
or any other trees. Of the Cuckoos the Koel, Endynamcs orientalis 
or honorata, is very common. The people say that it never alights 
on the ground. They have an idea that its peculiar cry is a prayer for 
rain to fill the leaves with water, probably because the koePs note is 
much more frequent at the approach of the south-west rains than at 
other times. Mr. Fairbank has omitted from his list of Honey- 
suckers, Cinnyris zeylonica, the Amethyst-rumped Honeysucker 
(Jerdon, 232). This bird is not uncommon in Sat4ra gardens. 
A pair built their nest in September hanging to a slender twig of a 
creeper in the porch of one of the houses. Of the Muscicapidae or 
Flycatchers, Muscipeta paradisi, the Paradise Flycatcher is called 
by hill MardthAs hdnpakhrce or the arrow bird and by Europeans 
at MahAbaleshvar the dhobi or washermen's bird. It is found 
occasionally throughout the east of Siitdra wherever there is 
a grove of largo trees. It is very wandering in its habits. Speci- 
mens have been obtained in a state of transition from the chestnut 
to the white plumage. The Redwhiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fasci- 
caudata, replaces on the Sahyddris the common Madras Bulbul, 
Pycnonotus hamorrhous, which is found only in the plains, in the 
same way as the Bluewinged Rosyheaded Parrakeets replace the 
common Rosewinged species, Palaoornis torquatus. It is worthy of 
note that birds of several allied species differ in the hills and in 
the plains, and that the hill varieties are always brighter coloured 
than the plain birds. Irena puella, the Fairy Blue Bird, has not 
been found in SfiUra. Oriolus kundu, the Indian Oriole, is found 
throughout the west of the district. The Blackheaded Oriole is 
rarely found to the east of the Sayhadri range though both species 
appear equally distributed in the Koyna valley and in the western 
Sahy^dri belt. The Southern Yellow Tit, Machlolophus jerdoni, is 
found occasionally twenty miles or more east of the Sahyddris. 
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According to tlie 1881 census the population of the district was 
1,062,350 or 212*98 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 

I, 02 4,597 or 96*44 per cent; Musaluulns 36,712 or 3*45 percent; 
Christians 886 or 0*08 per cent ; Parsis99 ; 8ikhs 29 ; Jews 21 ; and 
Buddhists 0. The Buddhists were Cliiiicso convicts now settled as 
gardeners at Mahabalcshvar. The percentage of males on tlie total 
population was 50*12 and of females 49*87. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a tot;il of 1,062,121 or 221*09 to the square 
mile, of whom Hindus riumbcrod 1,026,110 or 96*60 per cent; 
Musalrmins 35,03 i or 3‘29 per cent ; Christians 880 or 0 08 pef cent ; 
Parsis 80 ; Sikhs 2 ; and Others 15. Compared with the 1872 returns 
the J881 returns show an increase of 229 or 0*02 per cent. 

Of 1,062,350 the whole population 1,018,931 or 95*91 per cent 
were born in the district. Of tho 43,419 who wore not bom in 
i he district, 14,931 were born in tho Bombay KariiAtak ; 9558 in 
Kolhapur ; 4686 in Poona ; 44*25 in tho Konkau districts ; 3998 
in Sholapur ; 1137 in Gujarat; 760 in Bombay ; 662 in the Rajputdna 
States; 586 iu tho Nizam^s country; 415 in Ahrnadnagar; 267 in 
Goa, Diu,and Daman; 215 iu Madras ; 125 in Ndsik ; 90 inKhandosh; 
862 in other parts of India; and 669 outside of India. 

Of 1,062,350 the total population, 1,005,499 (503,127 males, 
502,372 females) or 94*64 per cent spoke Mardthi. Of tho remain- 
ing 56,851 persons, 34,891 or 3*28 per <^,ent spoke Hiiidustdni ; 

I I, 839 or 1*11 per cent spoke Kdnareso ; 4840 or 0*45 per cent spoke 
Gujarati ; 3552 or 0*33 per cent spoke Tclugu ; 925 or 0*08 per cent 
spcfko Marwdri; 396 or 0*03 per cent spoke English ; 350 or 0*03 per 
cent spoke Portugucso-Konkani or Goanese ; 26 spoke Pashtu; 21 
spoke Tamil ; 3 spoke Arabic ; G spoke Chinese ; 1 spoke French ; 
and 1 spoke Sindhi. Except in Jath where tho people speak both 
Kdnareso and Marathi, and in Tdsgaon where tho home- talk of 
many people is Kdnareso, the language of the district is Marathi. 
The only classes who are considered to speak correct or book 
Mardtlii are the Brdhmaus, Prabhus, and Shenvis. Mardthds and 
low caste peoj)le especially Mhars and Mdngs use many technical 
expressions and special words which are not known to those who 
speak book Marathi. Gujaratis and Mdrwdris use their own dialects 
though many of them also speak incorrect Marathi. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the total population of the Same ^sox and religion. 
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The columns referring to the total population omit religious distinc- 
tions, but show the difference of sex : 

Sdtdra Population hy Age^ 1881. 
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11-18 

10 to 14 


3 

4*8,3 

6 

10-21 

4 

9-7.5 



7‘2,307 

i:)-5S 

66,903 

10 *.5.5 

1.5 to 19 


4 

6*45 

... 


2 

4-87 

2 

l.‘J 33138,0.58 

7-14 

85,148 

0*63 

20 to 24 


6 

8 -Oil 

6 

10-21 

7 

17-07 

H 

20-00 36,0;{fi 

6-76 

42.630 

8 ■02 

25 to 29 


7 

11*29 

4 

10-81 

4 

9-7.> 

4 

‘26-00 

46,800 

8-7'> 

4i>,0.5;i 

9-37 

30 to 34 


11 

17-74 

6 

13 .51 

0 

14-03 



44,3i7 

8 -.32 

49,220 

9-29 

3.5 to 39 


5 

8-06 

3 

8-10 

0 

21-95 

_ 


3.1, < 35 

C-33 

3J,.592 

6-15 

40 to 49 


2 

3*22 



1 

2-44 

1 

o-ie 

52,480 

9-85 

6‘2,287 

0-80 

,50 to 64 

.. 

4 

C-46 

3 

's-io 





23,594 

4-43 

•26, <02 

6*04 

65 to 59 


1 

1-fil 

1 

2-70 





11,001 

3-06 

11,849 

2-23 

Above 00 


2 

\ 

3-22 
/ 

1 

V 

2-70 
/ 

2 

’4*87 

j 

... 


25,.5.{3; 

4-79 

80,141 

1 5-08 

t 


Total .. 

(12 

37 

41 

16 

632,525 

629,825 


The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : • 


Sdtdra Marriage Details, 1881. 


Unmnrrlcid ... 
Married 
Widowed ... 

Unmarried .. 
Married 
Widowed ... 

HINDUS. 1 

Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen, 

'fw-enty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

“■‘'“•Wks. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

Males. 

Fo. 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

140,886 

2.-330 

123 

123,211 

16,068 

434 

i 

59,86i!i4,847 
10,102 37,806 
408| 1735 

20,138 

16,2.84 

408 

■ 

889 

80,881 

2249 

18,814 

64,405 

2104 

827 
77,682 
] 0,560 

6608 

167,297 

20,760 

878 

103,610 

91,061 

239,202 

•>50.368 

23,793 

140,662 

264,547 

106,035 

MUSALMA'NS. 

6000 

76 

7 

4604 

376 

2180 

253 

10 

904 

1050 

32 

774 

435 

17 

75' 

971 

62 

674 

2067 

69 

83 

2723 

236 

846 

5756 

789 

145 

8045 

3055 

8979 

8586 

892 

6811 

9065 

3379 
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Sdtdra Marriage DdaiU^ 18S1 — continued. 



CHRISTIANS. 1 


TTn.1n,. Tan 

Ton to 

Fifteen to 

Twenty to 

Thirty and 

Tnfni 




Fourteen 

Nineteen. 

Twenty-nine. 

Over. 



» 

• 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Mules. 

Fo- 

muloe. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Males. 

Fo- 

uiales. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Unmarriod ... 

88 

83 

40 

21 

42 

17 

100 

7 

41 

2 

401 

130 

Murriud 

... 

1 


2 

3 

12 

47 

fil 

133 

58 

1K.3 

1<4 

Widow ud 





1 


3 

1 

14 

30 

18 

30 


OTHERS. 

Unmarried 

24 

13 

7 

4 

3 



1 

0 


43 

18 

Married 




2 

3 

2 

20 

16 

34 

7 

57 

27 

Widowed 

... 





... 



3 

7 

3 

7 


Accoi'fliug to occupation tlio 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes ; 

L— In (rovornmoiii Service, Loamod rrofesHions. Literature, and Arts, 
1 or 1 *7.4 per cent of the population. 

II,— In IJouse Service 6435 or 0*(i0 per cent. 

III. — in Trade and (hnniuorco 4310 or 0-40 per cent. * 

IV. —Til AjrricnUure 374,050 or 3.")-20 per cent. 

V. — hi CraftH and Indaslriea 5.5,000 or 0*11 per cent. 

VJ. -In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupations including Children, 593,138 
or 55*83 per cent. 

According to tho 1881 consus, twelve towns had moro than 5000 
and four of tho twelve more than 10,O00 people. Excluding those 
twelve towns, which together numbered 115,038 or 9*94 per cent of 
the population, the 940,712 inhabitants of Sdtara were distributed 
over 1331 villages, giving an average of one village for every 3’74 
square miles, and of 711*27 people to each village. Of the 1331 
villages 110 had less than 100 people, 179 between 100 and 200, 410 
between 200 and 500, 331 between 500 and 1000, 224 between 1000 
and 2000, 40 between 2000 and 3000, and 28 between 3000 and 5000. 

According to tho 1881 census, of 174/1/)G houses, 151,173 were 
occupied and 23,233 wore empty. The total gave an average of 
34*96 houses to the square mile, and the 151,173 occupied 
hoiJses an average of 7*02 inmates to each house. Though 
all do not succeed every man is anxious to own a house. Sdtdra 
houses may be arranged under two divisions, immovable and 
movable. The immovable houses may be divided into four 
classes : Those with tiled roofs and walls of fire-baked bricks j 
those with tiled or thatched roofs and walls of sun-burnt bricks or 
mud; those with thatched roofs and wattled or grass walls ; and those 
with flat earth roofs and generally walls of unburnt brick. The 
movable dwellings belong to the wandering tribes who carry them 
with them. They are of two chief kinds small tents or jydla either 
of.coarse cotton or of wool and small huts of bambto or date matting* 
The dwellers in tents and mat huts suffer much from the heat and 
cold and still more from the rain. To escape the wet many of them stop 
during the whole rains near some village and build small huts of 
'^grass, leaves, and brianches, First class houses q,re seldom found 
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except in towns and large villages. A first class house consists of 
one or two open squares surrounded by rooms or verandas and one 
or two storeys high. Of the two open squares the first is where the 
men live, and the back is sot apart for women. The rooms in the 
inner square are used for sleeping, sitting, cooking, dining, and 
as store-rooms. The rooms in the outer square are generaHy qped ^ 
as sitting rooms. The front room in the ground floor and in the 
upper storey, if there is an upper storey, are used as guest halls. 
In front of some houses is a veranda where servants wait and behind 
are bathing rooms and cattle sheds. Buildings like these are owned 
only by wdmddrs or holders of public grants, jdgirddrs or land 
proprietors, and wealthy merchants. Almost all of them date from 
the times of Manitha rule. Houses of the second class, with tiled 
or thatched roofs and walls of fire-baked bricks, occur both in towns 
and in villages. The house consists of a front veranda and a central 
room with three or four other rooms, one of which is always set 
apart for cooking. If there is room in the veranda, the owner of 
the house makes it his office and place of business. As a rule the 
central room is used for dining and worshipping the house gods. 
Houses of this class have generally a cattle-shed either in front or 
behind them. Houses of the third class, with thatched roofs and 
wattled walls, are found chiefly in villages and in the hilly parts of the 
district inhabited by the poorer landholders and field labourers, 
and by the depressed or impure castes. The inside of a wattled hut 
is generally divided into two or three spaces by bamboo matting or 
by branches. Except when the number of the cattle is small and 
part of the house can bo given to them, the poorer husbandman^s 
cattle live in sheds or pens separate from the dwelling. The fourth 
class of flat earth-roofed houses called dhdbls, aro chiefly found in 
the cast of the district. Owing to the weight of the earth roof they 
seldom have an upper storey. 

The home of a well-to-do family is generally well stocked with 
brass and copper vessels, wooden boxes and tools, and bedding. If 
ho is a high caste man ho has silver drinking vessels and plates, articles 
of worship, and a pd7isu2)dri or betel set including stands for attar 
of roses and other fragrant oils. He generally uses the silver ware 
on special occasions, such as marriage and other great days. For 
daily use he has copper and brass vessels and plates enough to meet 
his daily wants, he has also a sot of big vessels enough to hold food 
for about two hundred persons. The ordinary wooden furniture in 
a rich Hindu house includes cots, boxes, and stools. Of late chairs 
tables and cupboards have begun to be introduced. The elders 
prefer carpets, cushions, and quilted cloths to chairs and tables 
and metal pots to glassware. The furniture of a middle class family 
is the same as that of a rich family but is only enough for the use of 
the family. He may own a few spare dishes but not enough to lend 
to erthers or to use in giving a caste feast. The houses of the poorer 
landholders and fidid workers have few metal vessels, sometimes 
none except a drinking waterpot and a ladle. They cook in clay 
pots and use earthenware for all house purposes. The chief articles 
in the husbandman's house aro his field tools. Besides tools tho 
house gear if put to sale would seldom fetch more than £1 (Bs.lO). 
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The daily food in a rich Hindu family includes rico, wheat, millet, 
pulse, vegetables, clarified batter, pepper, salt, and oil, apd, in 
families to whom flesh-eating is lawful, fish, mutton, fowls, and eggs. 
The special dishes prepared in rich families are wheat cakes or 
puris, Oakes stuffed with gram pulse and sugar called polis^ 
balls c^led kalis or bundis, wheat balls or churmds, rice balls or 
• modaks, sweet rice or keshri hhdt, and curdled milk or shrikhand. 
The every-day food of a middle class family includes millet or rice, 
butter, pepper, salt, and oil. Their special dishes are nearly tlio 
same as those of the rich but inferior in quality. Those to whom 
they are lawful occasionally use fish and flesh. The daily food of tho 
lower classes includes millet, Indian millet, rdla Panicum italicum, 
vegetables, pepper, and salt, and they occasionally use rice, fish, and 
flesh. Rich and middle class families lay in a stock of tho chief 
grains at the harvest time of each grain. Those who drink liquor also 
generally keep some in store. Dried fish comes from Goa, Vengurla, 
and Harnai by Chiplun. Tho supply of salt is from Bombay or 
Chiplun. ^Except in rich and middle class families who employ 
cooks the cooking is generally done by tho women of tho family. 
Even in well-to-do families tho women of the house not only super- 
intend the cooking but themselves prepare dishes which acquire 
special skill or little labour. 

The style of dress of almost all Sdtdra Hindus is much the same. 
Tho differences are chiefly in material duo to difference in wealth. 
A rich man^s indoor dross includes a waistcloth and a shoulder- 
cloth, when he goes out ho adds a waistcoat, a coat, a turban or 
headscarf, and shoes. If the homo waistcloth is short, he puts 
on a larger and costlier one with or without a silk border. His 
wife^s indoor and outdoor dress is a coloured robe and bodice, and 
she is careful to rub her brow with rodpowdor. The festive dress 
both of men and women is the same as their every-day dress only of 
finer or richer material. Women in full dress, sometimes in addition 
to the robe and bodice draw a shawl over the head. Widows, as a rule, 
do not wear the bodice, or a robe of any colour but red or white. Tho 
wearing of black is forbidden to widows. ^ A boy in a rich family 
before he is girt with the thread dresses in a coat, a cap, and a pair 
of trousers. The wearing of caps is a fashion which has lately come 
from Bombay. His show dress is a rich pair of trousers, a silk or 
broadcloth coat, and a fine lace-bordered cap. Mter he is girt with 
the sacred thread, a boy, like his father, dresses in a coat, waistcoat, 
turban, and waistcloth. Up to three years old tho dross of a rich 
man^s daughter is the same as her brother’s dress. After three she 
generally wears a bodice and petticoat and sometimes a robe. She 
wears the petticoat till her marriage and then dresses like her mother. 
Middle class men and women wear clothes of the same form as those 
worn by the rich but of cheaper quality. Among labourers and 
poor landholders the men wear a loincloth or a pair of short coarse 
cotton breeches, a waistcoat of the same material,# a woollen blanket, 
andalongnarrow headscarf. They sometimes put on trousers andlong 
coats. On special occasions they wear a waistcloth, a white or colour- 
ed waistcoat, and a turban, and a second shorter waistcloth wound 
round the hips. The women dress in the robe and .bodice* Mar&tha 
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and Kunbi women differ from Brdbman and V4ni women in not 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They are 
also, except on high days, much less careful to rub their brows with 
redpowder. At home the children of the poor, both boys and girls, 
wear no clothes till they are six or seven. After that a boy wears 
a loincloth and a girl a piece of cloth wrapt round the* waist. 
After their marriage girls dress like their mothers and boys after 
eleven or twelve like their fathers. 

^The internal constitution of all villages whether Government or 
alienated is the same. Bach village has a headman called pdtil, 
and in almost every case the office is hereditary and is held by a 
MarAtha or a Kunbi. In some hilly parts of the district Mhdr pdtils 
are found, while in other parts the headmen are occasionally Gavlis, 
Dhangars, Kas^rs, or Musalmdns. Under the Maratha government 
the headman was responsible for the village revenues, and, on pain 
of being turned out of office, was frequently required to make 
good any deficiency in the collections from his own pocket or as ho 
best could. He was also the head of the police. This system has 
so far been preserved that the revenue is still paid to Government 
through the headman, but he is no longer called on to make good 
deficiencies caused by the default of other villagers. It was the 
boast of Captain Grant Duff in the changes introduced in 1822 into 
the management of the state that ho kept in its vigour the police 
influence of the pdtil^ and Government have since continued the 
pdtil both as revenue and as police head. In many villages the 
hereditary right belongs to tho heads of several branches of the same 
family, who may serve either in turns or at the same time. If 
the heads of more than one branch serve at the same time tho 
police and revenue duties are usually performed by different persons. 
Under the old system, when the amount of each landholder's revenue 
payment was settled by the village community, the influence of 
the pdtil was more powerful than it is at present, and natives 
acquainted with the district agree in stating that the constant inter- 
ference of superior authority has further diminished the headman^s 
power. At the same time hereditary claims to serve are more 
rigidly respected under the British than under the Maratha govern- 
ment which often chose as officiator, the most powerful member of the 
pdtiVs family whether he was the lineal head or not. The lands &nd 
allowances wore hardly less secure than at present. Village head- 
men were formerly paid by assignments of land with or without a 
small additional allowance. In Government villages they now pay 
the full assessment on their land, and are paid on a fixed scale 
proportioned to the revenue they collect. In their police capacity 
pdtils have power to lock in the village office or chdvdi persons 
committing petty assault or abuse within village limits, and in 
some cases they are empowered to punish the committing of petty 
nuisances. It is also thepdtiVs duty to hold inquests and aid in tho 
prevention and detection of crime. In civil disputes his power is 
chiefly confined to influence, but here and there civil functions have 


^ Mr. J, W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C. S. 
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been revived by his appointment as village munsif under the Deccan 
Agriculturists^ Act. When rich he lends money on much the same 
terms as otheV creditors. His hospitality and the amount of lead 
he takes on social occasions vary greatly with his means and 
character. In many villages, owing to his ignorance of letters, tho 
headman is almost wholly in tho hands of tho accountant. 

Like the headman the village accountant or hdharni is in almost 
every case an hereditary officer, the right of service running in families 
and the officiator being paid in tho same way as among pdiiltf. 
It is the accountant’s duty to do all tho writing work of the vil- 
lage, and, as the headman can rarely read or write, tho accountant is 
as often as not the more powerful of tho two. It is he or some 
member of his family who usually does most of tho petition writing 
for the village, and in consequence most hulkarnia have a richly 
deserved bad name for stirring strife. It often happens that a 
hulkarni has more than one village under his charge, and still 
oftener that a family has tho hereditary right to serve in a group 
of villages and to depute different members to servo in rotation. 
Tho chaugula or assistant headman acts as the pdtiVs and accountant’s 
office-keeper. He has charge of the village office and of the >yriting 
materials and usually carries tho records when they are taken out 
of the village. The other village servants are the village astrologer 
or Joshi and tho family priest or 13hat, tho priest of the village god 
or Gurav,the potter or Knmbh^ir, the barber or Nhavi, tho carpenter 
or Sutdr, the blacksmith or Loh^r, tho tailor or Shimpi, the shoe- 
maker or Chd,mbhdr, the washerman or Parit, the tanner or Dhor, 
the watchman or RakhvahUr, the guide and messenger or Mhar, 
and the sweeper or Mdng. Brdhmans are most often both astro- 
logers and family priests and frequently belong to the hulkarnVs 
family. Though they hold land both in return lor acting as astro- 
logers and as family priests they often do little as astrologers as those 
duties are generally conducted hy a few specialists. Still most village 
Brahmans can fix a lucky day for a marriage though they may 
not bo able to cast a nativity. The family priest conducts marriages 
funerals and other family rites. He holds land from Govern- 
ment at a reduced assessment and receives money and grain allow- 
ances from the villagers. The patron god or guardian of tho village 
is generally served by an hereditary priest, who is usually not a 
Brdhman but a Gurav. Other gods who have temples in tho villages 
are usually served by special Brdhman ministrants called pujdris. 
The blacksmith, carpenter, tailor, shoemaker, tanner, and barber 
work for the villagers, who generally reward their services by yearly 
payments of grain. They also hold Government quit-rent land. 
The watchmen are usually !l^moshis or Mfings, who, though as often as 
not professional thieves, are fairly trustworthy when on duty. Under 
the Mardtha goverament the watchmen nsed to be obliged to make 
good any stolen property which they failed to reeover, and even now 
the villagers sbmetimes manage to extort compensation from them. 
They are paid partly in cash partly by rent-free lands and officiate 
in turns. Though not always trustworthy they sometimes prove 
valuable detectives. The Mhdr acts as a guide to. travellers and as 
a Government messenger, and generally carries the revenue eollec- 
B 1282^7 
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tions to the sub-divisional treasury with or without the escort of the 
headman. He is also the general porter and boundary shower. 
He has a right to the carcasses of dead cattle, though Mangs often 
dispute the right to the skins. The Mhdr holds Government land 
at a quit-rent. Mangs generally act as scavengers and watchmen. 
They are often strolling acrobats and are generally professional ^ 
thieves. Of special servants may be mentioned the Sonar or gold- 
smith who also acts as assayor. He is seldom found except in large 
villages when he sometimes holds the office of account^int. There 
are also the Gosdvi or ascetic and the non-Brfihman ministrant or 
piijdri as mentioned above. The ndikavdi or the hereditary village 
surveyor is met with and his services are occasionally called for. 
He was formerly an important servant when the assessment was 
fixed by yearly appraisement. 

In nearly all villages will be found Mardthfls op Kunbis and Mhdrs, 
and in a majority Mangs also ; Rarnoshis are rarer. ^J’he other castes 
are found in proportion to the size of the village. 8uch a tiling as 
an exclusively Brdhman village, is believed not to occur in the 
district. Tho village grazing land is shared in common, and all 
but tt|e impure castes may use the village well. 

The scanty records of the period before tho beginning of British 
rule furnish hardly any information regarding the movoracuts of 
tho people. It is probable that large numbers emigrated during tho 
famine of 1792, which was occasioned by the scanty fall of rain and 
the political troubles of the time. The famine of 1803-04 is ex- 
pressly stated to have been chiefly due to shoals of immigrants from 
tho Northern Deccan whero the failure of the late rains of 1803 
was more complete than in Satdra. No fewer than 25,000 strangers 
are said to have flocked into the town of Wdi. In the famine of 
1 824 people are said to have emigrated both towards Ahmadnagar and 
Kolhapur. In the recent severe famine of 1870-77 large numbers, 
both of the Kunbi and of the lower castes, went to Bombay and to 
the Berars. This movement was only the development, under a 
passing emergency, of a custom which for years has existed in the 
east of the district among the labouring classes, who rarely find 
local work either in the hot weather or in the early rains. Since 
the great development of trade and demand for labour in Bonfbay 
this movement in many cases has become yearly.^ The hill men of 
the west, whose means of existence are often at least as precarious 
as in the east, to a smaller extent avail themselves of the Bombay 
labour market. They are afraid of staying long from home and 
generally prefer work close to their homes. In such cases, where the 
emigrant owns land, some one always remains behind to look after 
it, otherwise, as often as not, entire families move. Except earth 
and stone workers of the Vadar tribe, religious beggars, and strol- 


p — 

^ The 1881 census shows that 108,243 people bom in S4tdra were in that year 
found in different parts of tho Bombay Presidency. The details are, Bombay City 
45,404, Poona 22,232, ShoUpur 12,365, Th4ua 6936, Belgaum 4403, Biji&pur 3612, 
KoUba .3077, Katniigiri 2905, Ahmadnagar 2348, KhAndesn 1856, Ndsik 1^4, Dh^- 
w&r 633, Surat 349, Ahmadabad 279, Kdnara 189, Broach 165, Aden 107, Panch 
Mah&ls 59, and Kaira 50. 
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ling jugglers, musicians, and acrobats, there are few wandering 
tribes or travelling carriers in Sdtdra. 

Bra'hlUclIlS ^ include sixteen divisions with a strength of 48,362 
or 4*7 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sdtdra BrdhmanSy 18S1. 


Dl\ IflION. 

MaleH. 

Females. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males . 

Females. 

Total. 

DuHhanths. . . 

iT.cr.a 

10,400 

34.061 

Koiikanasths... 

4211 

4148 

8369 

Dcvnikliiis ... 

88 

84 

172 

MAiw&ris 

4 ri 

20 

65 

DrAvidti 

08 

05 

133 

Palsliile 

31 

22 

53 

OoItikM 

480 

394 

874 

Savfishiis 

01 

96 

187 

Gujur&titi 

liiO 

9 

13» 

Shi'iivis 

46 .’> 

420 

875 

KaiiuujH 

80 

7'. 

164 

Tolaiitfs 

53 

15 

68 

Kanvs 

2S 

10 

42 

Tirguls 

162 

157 

319 

Karhild&s 

1444 

1303 

2837 


— 



I 

K&Mt8 

12 

G 

18 

Total ... 

25,030 

28,382 

48,362 


Deshasths are returned as numbering 34,061 and as found in 
almost every village. The name probably means local or original 
rather than Briilimans of the Deccan plain as opposed to Brahmans 
of tlie hilly Koiikan. Of their origin or of theii^ arrival in the 
country tlicy liave no tradition. They are divided into Rigvodis 
and Yajurvedis who eat together but do not intermarry. (There 
are also two other subdivisions, the Mddliyandins and the Atharvans, 
the Mad hyandins being the followers of a branch of the Yajiirved 
and the Atharvans of the Atharv, the fourth of the four Veds. 
Atharvans are mostly found in the oast of the district and Madhyan- 
dius scattered all over the district. Sd.tdra Deshasths are rather 
dark, but there is little difference in make or appearanco between 
them and other local Brahmans. They are neither hardworking nor 
enterprising, rather dirty in their habits, idle, and untidy, but good- 
tempered, hospitable, and generous. Almost all are hereditary 
priests or village accountants ; most of the rest are in the service of 
Government as clerks and schoolmasters. Several Brahmans of 
hereditary priest or village accountant families trade in ^rain or 
cloth or keep monoycliaugor's shops and more make their living 
as cultivators. Like other Briihmans they have the custom, when a 
girl comes of age or is pregnant, of leading her through the streets 
in j:)rocessiou accompanied by women relations and friends and 
music. In the month of Bhddrapad or August-September, for luck, 
married women tie yellow threads round their necks. At the end of 
every family rejoicing, a birth, a thread-girding, or a marriage, they 
hire men to perform the gondhal dance. Their customs differ 
little from those of the Chitpd,van Brahmans given in the Poona 
Statistical Account. They send their boys to school and are well off 
enjoying quit-rent lands or indms and yearly grants or varahdsam 
either from Government or from the chiefs. 

Devrukha's, from the Ratndgiri village of Devrujrh, are return- 
ed as numbering 172 and as found over the whol| district except in 
Javli, M^n, TAsgaon, and Valva. Like Konkanaths or OhitpAvans 
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1 A large share of the Hindu caste details is compiled from materials supplied by 
Bav BabAdur BAUji Gang4dhar SAthe, District Deputy Collector. 
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they have come from the Konkan. They are somewhat darker than 
Konkanaaths, hardworking, and orderly. They speak Marathi, and, 
except a few moneylenders and Government servants, are landhold- 
ers. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Dra'vid Bra'hmailS are returned as numbering 133 and as 
found in Sdtdra, Kardd, Patan, and Tfegaon. They arc said to hjive 
come from the Tamil districts of Madras during the Peshwa^a 
supremacy (1 714-1818). They are divided iu to Ayangars and Kurkals, 
and the names of their two chief family stocks are Vishvamitra 
and Bhdradvaj. Persons bearing the same family name eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are 
Gopd,l, Ramchandra, Vyankatesh, and Apa, and among women 
Minakshi, Parvati, and Lakshmi. They are rather dark-skinned and 
shave the face including the moustache. Their women tattoo thoir 
brows to the corners of their eyes. They speak Tamil at home and 
Marathi abroad. They live in houses of the better sort one or two 
storeys high with walla of brick or stone and tiled roofs. They keep 
servants and own cattle. They are vegetarians and dress like 
Mardtha Brahmans. Their women plait their hair into braids, use 
false hair, and deck their heads with flowers. They wear the full 
Mardtha robe and bodice, but give the bodice up as soon as they 
become mothers. Their ornaments are tho same as those worn by 
Maratha Brdhmans. They are orderly, hardworking, hospitable, 
and frugal. They have a considerable knowledge of the Veds and 
other Brdhmans consider them of pure descent. Their name is con- 
nected with tho temple of Yeoleshvar near Satdra, which is richly 
endowed with donations by the Rdjas of Satdra and is entirely 
managed by Drdvid Brahmans. Besides living as begging Brahmans 
or hliikshiiks they have taken to trade and husbandry. They are a 
religious people and are Shaivs by faith. They worship the ordinary 
BiAhmanic gods and goddesses. They go on pilgrimage to Benares 
and llameshvar, and their priests are their own Brdhmans. They 
believe in witchcraft and spirit possession and consult oracles. 
Their sacraments or sanskdrs are nearly the same as those of 
Deshasth Brdhmans. They send their boys to school and are in easy 
circumstances. 

Golaks, also called Govardhans, are returned as numbering 
874 and as found over the whole district except in Pdtan, Mdn, and 
Valva. They are divided into Rand and Kund Golaks, the Rands 
being said to be the issue of a Brahman and a Brahman widow, and 
the Kunds the offspring of Brdhman parents in adultery. They 
hold a low place among BrAhmans, other BrAhmans neither eating 
nor marrying with them. They look and speak like Deshasth s, 
and do not differ from Deshasths iu house, food, or dress. They 
are hardworking, frugal, quiet, and orderly. They are husbandmen, 
moneychangers and lenders, astrologers and priests to MarAthds 
and other middle and low class Hindus. They worship the ordinary 
Bi'Ahmanic gods and goddesses and keep the usual Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their priests belong to their own caste, and they settle 
social disputes at meetings of their castemen. They send their 
boys to school and are a steady class. 
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Gujara't Brdhmans are returned as numbering 135 and as found 
over the whole district except in Jdvli, MAn, and Khatav. They 
are strict vegetarians and do not eat food cooked by Marittha 
Brfihraans, who in turn refuse to eat though they take water from 
Gujarat Brdhmans. The men dress like Mardtha Brdhmans in the 
waistclQth, coat, turban, shouldercloth, and shoes. The women 

• wojfr the petticoat, the open-backed bodice, and the robe falling 
from the hips without passing the skirt back between the feet. 
They are thrifty, hardworking, and hospitable, and either beg and 
officiate as priests at the houses of Gujarat Vdnis or servo as writers. 
They are not settled in the district but return to Gujarat when they 
have put together some money. On the whole they are a steady 
class and free from debt. 

Kanaujs are returned as numbering 1G4 and as found over the 
whole district except in Pdtan. They are strongly made people 
and speak Hindustani. They are vegetarians and great eaters. 
The men usually wear a waistcloth, a coat, a shouldercloth, a head- 
scarf, and shoos, and the women a petticoat, robe, and backless 
bodice. They plait their hair in braids which they draw back and 
tie together at the back of the neck. They are clean, hardworking, 
and honest, being trusted soldiers and messengers. They lict as 
priests to the local Pardeshi or Upper Indian castes. They are a 

• religious people always bathing before they dine. They believe in 
witchcraft, sorcery, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castomen. They send their boys 
to school and are a steady people. 

Ka'nv Brdhmans are returned as numbering forty-two and as 
found in Sdtdra, Valva, Kardd, Wai, Khdndpur, and Koregaon. 
They are dark and dirty. They are vegetarians and live and 
dress like Ueshasths. They are beggars, cooks, water-carriers, 
and a few are in the service of Government. They are Yajurvedis, 
worship all Brnbrnanic gods and goddesses, keep the usual fasts and 
fe.stivals, and go on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, Benares, 
and Praydg or Allahabad. They believe *in spirits and witches and 
have the same manners and customs as Deshasths. They do not 
all(^w widow marriage. They are bound together as a body and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school, and are a poor people. 

Karha'da's are returned as numbering 2837 and as found over 
the whole district. They apparently take their name from the town 
of Kardd at the holy meeting of the Krishna and Koyna, and 
probably represent one of the early Brdhman settlers who took 
up his abode at this holy spot. According to the Sahyddri 
Khand the Karhddds are descended from asses” or camels^ bones 
which a magician formed into a man and endowed with life. 'Hiis 
story is apparently a,n ill-natured play on the wdl*ds kar an ass and 
had a bone. They are fair, intelligent, and short-tempered. They 
are priests, pleaders, landholders, moneychangers, and Government 
servants. Their manners and customs differ little from those of 
the Deshasths with whom and tho Konkanasths they eat, and 
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occasionally, but not generally, marry. Their household goddess is 
DurgiUlevi to whom apparently they formerly offered human sacrifices. 
The victim was generally a stranger, but the most pleasing victim 
was said to be a son-in-law. The death was caused by cutting the 
victim's ^hroat or by poisoning, him.^ They send their boys to school 
and are well-to-do. • , 

Ea'sts arc returned as numbering eighteen and as found 
in Sdtilra and PAtan. They have no subdivisions, speak Marufthi, 
and look like Deshasth PruThraans. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. They dress liko Doshasths, and are hardworking, 
quiet, and orderly. They are husbandmen, traders, and Govern- 
ment servants. They call themselves Brahmans, but are not 
allowed to join with Brahmans in any ceremony. They are con- 
sidered half-Mard,thd.s and lialf-Braflimans, and strict Deshasth 
and Koiikanasth Brdhmans hold their touch unclean. They are a 
religious people, worship the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses, 
and believe in spirits and witchcraft. Their priests bedoug to their 
own class, and they make pilgrimages to Benares, Paudharpur, and 
Till j;tpnr. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Eonkanasths or Cuitcavans arc returned as numbering 8351) and 
as fonild allovcr the district. As their name shows they have come to 
Hatiira from the Koukan where their original seat seems to have been 
Chiplun or Chitiipolan, a form which seems the probable origin of 
their other name Cliitpflvan. According to the Sahyadri Khand the 
Cbitpavans are sj^rung from the shipwrecked bodies of foreigners 
which Parasliurafm, the destroyer of the Kshatriyas, raised to life. 
Probably most Konkanasths settled in the district during the sway 
of the Konkanasth Peshwas (1714-1818). They are divided into 
Bigvo Jis, Ashvalayaus, and Apastambhs or Hiranyakeshis who dine 
togotlicr and intermarry. They are fair with fine features, often gray 
eyes, and gouerally delicate frames. They speak Maraffchi and gonorally 
live in substantial houses with mud or tiled roofs. The men wear 
a waistcloth, turban, coat, waistcoat, shouldorcloth, and shoes, 
and the women the full Mar^tha robe and bodice. Children of 
both sexes go naked till they are five or six years old, and after 
that a boy wears a loincloth, and a girl a gown. They are vege- 
tarians and their staple food is rice, millet, pulse, vegetables, qjpd 
butter. They are intelligent, enterprising, hardworking, even- 
tempered, and hospitable, but exceedingly cunning and thrifty, 
always living within their income. They live by priestcraft, the 
law, and Government service. Some are moneylenders, shopkeep- 
ers, and cultivators. They worship Jotiba, Khandoba, Mhasoba, 
and Satvai, but their chief deities are Shiv, Vishnu, Ganpati, 
Vithoba, and Devi. According to the deities they hold in chief 
estimation they are classed as Shaivs, Vaishnavs, Gdnpatyas, and 
Shdkts. Konkanasths have generally goddesses or Devis as their 
household deities and in their honour hold a yearly gondhal dance. 
They keep all Hindu fasts and festivals, and in almost every family 
is a priest called npddhya or purohit who officiates at their houses. 
The Chitpdvans are noticeable among Western India Brahmans for 

1 Sir John Malcolm, 1799 (Transactions Literary Society, Bombay (New Edition), 
III. 93-95. Compare under the name Carwarrees the account by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh (1811) Life. II. 83. 
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.the extent to -which the younger men have given up their old holicfa 
and passed under tlie influenco of certain European ideas. They 
send their boy^j to school and are in easy circumstances.^ 

Ma'rwa'r Brdhmans are returned as numbering sixty-fivo and 
as found in J^vli, S&tira, and Tiisgaon. They apeak Mttrwiiri. 

^ Thg mfcn wear the top-knot, moustache, whiskers, and beard. 
'I'hey generally live in hired houses and are strict vegetarians, and 
among vegetables refuse onions, garlic, radishes, carrots, and other 
root plants. They do not eat or drink from Gujardt or Manltha 
Brithrnans. Tho men dress in a small tightly rolled Mdrwdri 
turban, along fine tight coat, a waistclotli, and shoes ; and the women 
in a petticoat, an open-backed bodice, and a short upper robe which 
they use as a veil. They are extremely grasping and thrifty, but 
are quiet, orderly, and hospitable. They officiate as priests to their 
countrymen, and beg. They are not settled in tho district and return 
to M^rwdr when they have made some money. They hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Palsha's, said by their rivals tho Konkanasths to bo Palashin or 
Flosh-oatcrs but apparently from Palsavli village in Knlyjln,^ are 
returned as numbering fifty-three and as found in Klubidpur, 

. Koregaon, and Pdtan. They have no subdivisions and aro generally 
fair and middle-sized. Their home speech is Mardthi. They aro 
hardworking, frugal, hospitable, and orderly, and earn their living 
as priests, astrologers, physicians, and beggars. They aro vegetarians 
and live in middle class houses. Tho men dress like Deshasihs 
in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, turban, and shoes. Tho women 
wear the full Maratha robe and bodice, and deck their heads with 
flowers. They worship tho usual Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, 
keep tho regular fasts find feasts, and belong to tho Vajasaneya 
Mddhyandin branch of the Yajurvod. Their family priests belong to 
their own caste and they go on pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpur, 
Praydg, and Oudh. They hold caste councils and settle social 
disputes at meetings of casteraen. They send their boys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Sava'sha's are returned as numbering 187 and as found in 
Sdtdra, V^lva, Tdsgaon, Koregaon, and Kardd. The story of their 
origin is that a Brdhman, who married a Chdmbhar girl and was 
put out of caste, built a house with one hundred and twenty-five 
rooms and asked 125 Brdhmans to dine at his house, holding out to 
each the promise of a handsome gift and secrecy. Tho guests one 
by one came and were feasted each in a separate room. When 
they had done their meal all met, and when the rest of the caste 
heard of what had happened they were turned out. Their women 
are genemlly handsome, and the men intelligent and hardworking. 
They are moneylenders and changers. Their customs are like those 
of other Brahmans, and their religious head is Madhavdchdfya. 
They send their boys to school and are well off, • 
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^ A detailed account of Chitpdvan BrAlunans is given in the Poona Statistical 
Account. 

^ Details are given in the ThAna Statistical Account where reasons arc shewn for 
believing them to be of Oujar&t origin. 
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Shell vis arc returned as numbering 875 and as found over the 
whole district except in Wai. They are considered to be one of 
the five Gaud or northern sects of Brdhmans and to have come from 
Northern India. They came to the district from the Konkan 
during the time of the first three Mardtha kings (1664 - 1700) under 
whom and the Peshwds they held many important posts. They are , 
fair, of middle height^ orderly, intelligent, and hardworking. They 
are husbandmen and Government servants. Their family gods are 
Mangesh, Narsinh, and Shdnta Durga. The religious . ceremonies 
or kuldharm in honour of Mangesh and Narsinh are held on the 
Mondays of Shrdvan or July- August, and those in honour of Shanta 
Durga on the fifth of the same month. On each of these occasions 
a man and his wife are feasted and presented with money gifts or 
dakshinds. Their other ceremonies are like those of Deshasth 
Brdhmans. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of tho 
castemen, and intricate questions are referred to Atmandnd Sarasvati 
Svdmi their high priest whose head-quarters are at Kavla in Goa. 
They send their boys to school and are generally well off. 

TelangS are returned as numbering sixty-eight and as found 
over the whole district except in Khandpiir, Man, Pdfcan, and 
Tasgaon. They only occasionally visit the district, living either by 
begging or by tho sale of sacred threads. They are very dark and 
have a name for cleverness and deep knowledge of the Veds. 
Among themselves they speak Telugu, and with others an extremely 
incorrect Marjlthi. They do not own houses, and are great eaters 
especially of sour dishes. Both men and women dress like Maratha 
Brd/hmans. They are a religious people worshipping the usual 
Br^hmanic gods and goddesses. They hold caste councils and settle 
social disputes at meetings of their castemen and of Maratha 
Brahmans. They send their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Tirguls are returned as numbering 319 and as found over the 
whole district except in Jdvli and Mdn. They are said to be the 
issue of a Shudra father and a Brahman mother. They are 
considered low not only on account of their supposed origin, but 
because they grow and deal in betel leaves in rearing which they 
have to kill small insects. Other Brahmans do not eat or marry 
with them. They keep all Brdhman rites and ceremonies, and like 
Brahmans wear the sacred thread. They are either Smdrts or 
Bh%vats, worship the usual Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, and 
keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and festivals. They believe in witches 
and spirits and consult oracles. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They keep their boys 
at school till they can read and write. They are generally poor. 

Writors include two classes with a strength of 536. The 
details are : Sdtdm Writtrs^ 1881. 


(* Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

KAyaeth Prabhus ... 

188 

159 

840 

P&t&ne Prabhus ... 

44 

152 

190 

Total ... 

^82 

804 

536 
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Ea'yasth Prabhus are ro turned as numbering 340 and as 
found over the whole district except in Pdtan. They havo no 
subdivisions and look like MarAtha Bnibrnans. They are generally 
fair, middle-sized, and regular featured. The men keep the topknot 
and moustache, but not the beard or whiskers, and the women wear 
th^hair tied in a knot behind the head and deck their heads with 
flowers. Both men and women dress and speak like Mardtha Brah- 
mans, and, unlike them, cat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They 
are neat, clean, hardworking, faithful, and loyal. They are writers 
and accountants and regard clerkship as their birthright. They 
worship the usual Brdhrnanic gods and goddesses, and observe all 
their fasts and feasts. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans whom 
they pay great respect. They settle social disputes at meetings of 
the castemen, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Pa'ta'ne Prabhus are returned as numbering 196 and as found 
in all subdivisions except Khantipur, Koregaou, Md,n, and Tdsgaon. 
They have lately come from their homes in Bombay and Thdiia in 
search of work, and are not residents but return to their homes 
to marry their children. They are clerks and writers in 
Government service and are well-to-do. Their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of tho Thilna Patuno Prabhifs, and 
they do not differ from their Thdna brethren in look, food, dress, or 
character.^ 

Traders include seven classes with a strength of 39,638 or 3’8G 
per cent of tho Iliiidu population. The details are : 

Sdtdra Traders, ISSJ, 


Division. 

Males. 

. 

Fomalca 

Total. 

OiijarAt Vftnia .. 


73 

179 

Jaina 

773B 

7115 

14,853 

Komtia 

88 

71 

159 

Llnjjilj’at V'mi.s 

8711 

8544 


Mardtha Vlinis ... 

Ifjl.'i 

1628 

3248 

Mflrwfir Viiuis 

182 

n 


TAmbolia 

1344 

13:10 

2074 

Total ... 

19,784 


3S,«3S 


Gujara't Va'nis are returned as numbering 179 and as found 
ovar the whole district. They have castemen in tho Konkan from 
whom they choose brides and bridegrooms and few go to Gujardt to 
perform a marriage. They are generally fair, and their homo speech 
IS Gujarati. They are vegetarians, abstaining from fish flesh and 
Ijquor. Except rich townsmen who live in two-storeyed brick-built 
houses, they generally live in one-storeyed houses. They ai*o clean, 
even-tempered, hardworking, and less exacting and more popular 
than Marwaris, but they are wanting in vigour and enterprise. 
They are traders, grocers, moneylenders, grain and cloth dealers, 
and sellers of butter, oil, and other miscellaneous articles. They 
are all Valabhi Vaishuavs that is followers of Valabhdchdrya. 
Audich and other Qujardt Brdlimans generally officiate at tho 


^ Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

B 1282 -8 
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houses of all Gujar^,fc Vanis. In their absence Konkanasth and 
Deshasth Brahmans conduct their marriage, funeral, and other 
ceremonies. They do not allow widow marriage and .practise poly- 
gamy, but not polyandry. Except unmarried children they burn their 
dead. All their social disputes are settled at caste meetings by the 
castemen. They send their boys to school, and are generaRy w^ll- 
to-do. 

Jair\H» Jains, ^ or followers of Jin the Victorious, also called Shrdvaks 

that is hearers, are returned as numbering 14,853. They form an 
important part of the population in Khdndpur, Tasgaon, Valva, 
and other sub-divisions. They owe their inlluenco to their landed 
interest, their industrious habits, and their regard for every variety 
of animal life. In appearance and dress Jains can scarcely be 
known from Kunbi landholders, and except a few who speak Kanarese, 
both at home and abroad they speak Marathi. They are the 
hardest-working husbandmen in the district, making good use of 
every advantage of soil or situation. Except the well-to-do who 
employ labourers, the Jains, with the help of their women, 
perform every part of field work. At tlie same time tillage is a 
calling not recommended by their religion, as animal life con- 
sciously or unconsciously must be destroyed. On this account 
cultivating Jains formed a distinct class with a high priest of their 
own, who lives at Nandin, a village four miles from TJnkli in Tasgaon. 
Though strict Jains disapprove of cultivators, they do not carry 
their objections to the length of refusing to dine with them. The 
Jains, being mostly tillers of tho soil, do not take much interest in 
sending their boys to school. They arc a well-to-do class. 

Kcnniis. Komtis® are returned as numbering 159 and as found in Satdra> 

Kardd, JavH, Khanapur, Patan, and Tasgaon. They are natives of 
Telangau or tlie Telugu country, but they cannot tell when they 
came to Sjitara. They have no history and no subdivisions. 
Their surnames are Utukhdr, Keshavkliar, Folavar, ChintalvAr, and 
Bachuvar. The names in common use among men are Poshatti, 
Shivaya, Rarnaya, Krislmaya, and IWjaya ; and among women Ganga, 
Shivbai, Bliagubdi, and Jand-bai. They are dark, middle-sized, and 
spare, and their home-speech is Telugu. They own houses one or 
two storeys high and keep them neat and clean. They are vegetarians 
andtheir staple food ismillot, rice, and vegetables. They are temperate 
ill eating, good cooks, and fond of sour and pungent dishes. They 
drink a liquid preparation of hemp flowers, but not liquor, and 
smoke tobacco, hemp, and opium. The men dress like Brdhmans 
in a waistcloth, coat, turban, shouldercloth, and shoes, and the 
women in a robe and bodice. The women wear false hair and tie their 

^ .Tain dcUils are given in the KolhApur Statistical Account. 

As in Niisik (IJombay Gazetteer, xVl. 59) the word Komti is used in Sdtdra of two 
distinct classes, a clasSj of shopkeepers and a tribe of wandering beggars and charm- 
sollcrs. J he application of the same name to two distinct classes suggests that the 
name is a place or district name. It seems possible that Komti is a shortened form 
of Komomethi, properly Kammametti, from the district Kammammett in the 
NizAm s country, KAniAthi like Komti is applied to more than one distinct class, and 
it seoms possible tliat like Komti RAmAthi comes from Kammammotti. 
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. hair in a knot at the back of the head. They wear glass bangles and 
their ornaments are tho same as those of Maratha Brdhmans. They 
are a mild, honest, orderly, and hardworking people. Most of them 
are grocers, dealing in spices, salt, grain, butter, oil, molasses, and 
sugar. Their customs from birth to death are the same as those of 
the Sholapur Komtis.^ They are bound together by a strong casto 
^ feeing and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school for a short time and aro a poor people. 

Linga"y3*t Va'nis® are returned as numbering! 7,255 and as found 
in all parts of tho district, especially in Khaudpur, Tasgaon, and 
Vdlva on the borders of the Kanareso country. They are divided 
into Parjchams, Shilvants, l!lvants, and Tirules. Of these tho 
Panchams and Tirules eat together, though Panchams will not eat 
from Tirules. Some Shilvants cat from none of the other 
subdivisions. None of tho four intermarry. They are dark and 
middle-sized. Tho men wear tho top-kuot and moustache but not 
the whiskers or board. With some exceptions, both at home and 
abroad, they speak Marathi. Except a few who live in largo towns in 
well built houses, they generally live in small one-storeyed dwellings. 
They keoj) horses, cows, and buffaloes, and pay their servants 8^?. 
to 10c?. (Its. 4-5) a month as wages. They aro moderate eaters, and 
their staple food is rice, millet, pulse, and vegetables. They have a 
a strong dislike to flesh, fish, and liquor, and consider all food 
polluted even by the touch of a Brahman. The men dress in a 
waistcloth, turban, coat, and shoos, and tho women in the full 
Maratlia robe and bodice. Both men and women rub their brows 
with white cowdung ashes or hhasm instead of with sandal and 
rodpowder, and tie a iiitg round tlieir necks. Tho women tie the 
hair in a knot at the back of tho head, and do not use false hair or 
deck their heads with flowers. They aro generally even-tempered 
and hospitable, entertaining any guest that happens to come to 
their houses, especially if ho is a Lingayat. They are a mercantile 
people and follow various branches of trade. They deal in cloth, 
grain, oil, butter, molasses, and sugar, and are moneylenders 
husbandmen and labourers. As lenders ihey are less pushing than 
Marwdris. Difference of profession is admitted to make a great 
social difference, still it does not prevent them from intermarrying 
or (lining together. They worship all the Brahnianic gods and 
goddesses, and keep the usual fasts and festivals. But their chiefs 
god is Mahadev and they keep the fasts sacred to him with special 
care. They hold that no true believer can be impure, and therefore 
disregard the Briihmanic rules of ceremonial impurity. A Jangam 
or Lingdyat priest officiates at their houses, and both a Brdhman and 
a Jangam attend their marriages. If a boy is bom to a barren or to 
a daughter-stricken couple or if a boy recovers from severe sickness 
it is not unusual to devote him to serve in a Jangam monastery or 
math. All Lingdyats both men and women wear the ling. The 
ling is put round the babe’s nock on the fifth day after birth by a 
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Jan gam who hands it to the mother, by whom it is kept till the child 
is seven years old. The child then wears it with certain religious 
rites ono of which is a caste feast. Their marriage, customs and 
rites are the same as those of peasant Marathds. They bury 
their dead and in all cases a tomb is raised on the spot with an 
inscription and a ling engraved on it. Many of them observe ^no 
mourning on the occasion of a death, nor do the women sit by 
themselves during their monthly sickness. The Lingayats are careful 
to obey the orders of their spiritual heads who live in monasteries, 
of which there are three within Satdra limits, at Aundh, at Mahasuli 
in Kanid, and at Nimsod in Khatdv. Their social disputes are 
settled by a meeting of the caste at which a Jangam presides and 
a majority of votes carries the point. The boys learn to read and 
write Mardthi and to cast accounts. They are a prosperous people. 

Mara'tha Va'nis are returned as numbering 321-3 and as found 
over the whole district. The men are middle-sized, dark, and stout, 
and the women are fair. Their homo tongue is Mariithi, and they 
are traders, shopkeepers, and husbandmen. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. The men dress like Brahmans, in a waistcloth, 
coat, shouldcrcloth, headscarf or turban, and shoes or sandals. 
The women dress in the full Mardtha robe and bodice like Brahman 
women, drawing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They 
worship the usual Br^hmaniegods and goddesses, keep the ordinary 
fasts and feasts, and go on pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, 
Jojuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljdpur. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brjihmans to whom they pay great respect. They hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school for a short time, and are a steady 
class, making enough to maintain themselves and their families. 

Ma'rwa'r Va'nis are returned as numbering 275 and as found 
in ones and twos in every largo village in the district. They speak 
Marwari at homo and incorrect Mar^ithi abroad. They keep their 
houses clean, and paint the walls with bright fantastic colours. The 
men dress in a close fitting turban, a waistcloth, and coat, and the 
women w^ear the open -backed bodice, a petticoat, and a short robe 
drawn up from the petticoat band and falling like a veil over the 
head and face. Above the elbow and on the wrists they wear gold 
ornaments, but their chief ornaments are ivory bracelets. Their 
food is wheat, pulse, butter, oil, and sugar. They take much less 
care of their persons than of their houses. Their women, except on 
great occasions, are slovenly, but the men generally bathe daily. 
The features of the men are more strongly marked and they are 
sturdier and more active than Gujarat Vd/Uis. The men shave 
the head leaving three patches of hair, a top-knot and a lock over 
each ear. They have a bad name for hard and unfair dealing. 
Besides lending money they deal in cloth, grain, pulse, oil, butter, 
an^ various other articles. In religion they are either Vaishnavs 
or Shravaks. Thj| midwife who generally belongs to the Mardtha 
caste attends a lying-in woman for twelve days during which the 
mother is held impure. The midwife bathes the mother and child 
daily, and keeps cowdung cakes burning under the mother^s cot. 
On the fifth day the mother worships the goddess Chhatti, and, on the 
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•following morning, ties a goldon image of Chhatti round the child’s 
neck. On the twelfth day the house is cowdunged, the clothes 
of the mother and child are washed, and a few near women 
relations are asked to dine. The mother, after worshipping the 
planets, the sun, and the earth with flowers, becomes pure, and 
is liberty to mix with the house people. On the same day 
an Upper Indian Brahman priest gives the child a name and is 
paid 3ci. (2 as.), and the women guests retire with a present of wet 
gram or ghugris. They marry their girls before they are fifteen, 
and hold a betrothal ceremony at which they present the girl 
with a rupee and a silver finger ring, and fill her lap with rice, a 
cocoanut, and betel leaves. After this the marriage may take place 
at any time and is generally held within a year or two. If the 
parents of the girl are poor the boy’s father has to give the girl’s 
father money. They build no marriage altar, get no waterpots 
from the potter’s, plant no lucky post in the booth, and worship no 
sprays of lucky trees as marriage guardians. The two chief heads 
of expenditure in a Md.rwd,ri marriage are caste dinners and 
ornaments. Except unweaned children they burn the dead, and 
if the deceased has died on an unlucky day they carry on tho 
bier along with the deceased a dough human figure and burn •it with 
the body. They believe that if a figure is not burnt, some one of 
the deceased’s family will shortly die. The chief mourner does 
not shave his moustache, neither does he carry the fire in his hands, 
but it is taken by their caste barber in a copper vessel. After tho 
body is burnt tho mourners bathe, return home, and purify them- 
selves by drinking cow’s urine. The family of the deceased observe 
no mourning, and feast tho caste on tho twelfth day after death. 
They hold caste councils and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
Their boys learn to read and write either at school or from their 
fathers at home. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Ta'nibolis, or Betel-sellers, are returned as numbering 2674 
and as found over the whole district mostly in towns. They are 
said to have come into the district from the Karn^tak ten or twelve 
generations ago. They are divided into Lingdyat, Mardtha, and 
Musalman Tambolis. Tho following particulars apply to the 
Littgdyat Tdmbolis. Their surnames are Dalve and Jeble. The names 
in common use among men are Bhdu, Hari, Krishna, Mdruti, Bdma, 
and Vithoba; and among women Bh&gu, Ohimna, Gaja, Kusa, 
Rakhmi, and Thaku. Their home speech is Mardthi and they look 
like peasant Mardthds. They live in neat and clean houses of the 
poorer sort generally one storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. Most of them keep cows and she-buffaloes, and almost 
all of them have ponies for bringing home packets of betel 
leaves from villages and gardens outside of the town. They 
are moderate eaters, and their staple food is millet, vegetal^les, 
pulse, and pungent and sour condiments. They^o not eat fish or 
flesh, neither do they drink liquor.^ Their holiday dish is gram 
cakes or puranpoUs, The men dress in a short waistcloth or paiicha, 
a coat, waistcoat, headscarf or turban folded after the G-ujardt Vdni 
fashion, shouldercloth, and shoes, and the women in a robe and bodice 
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worn like those of peasant Mardthds. The men wear gold earrings, 
finger rings, and a silver waistchain, and the women the black glass 
bead necklace with a gold button, glass bangles, and. silver or boll- 
metal toe-rings. They also wear gold and silver earrings and neck- 
laces, and the well-to-do have rich clothes and ornaments for wear- 
ing on special occasions. As a class they are orderly andi thrifty. 
They sell betel leaves, nuts, cement, tobacco, and the spices used * 
in chewing packets of betel leaves, as cardamoms, cloves, nut- 
mace and nutmeg, catechu, musk, and saffron. They buy leaves at 
thirty-six or packets, each kavli containing five hundred loaves, 
for £1 4s. to £1 10.s-. (lis.12-15) and sell them retail making a profit 
of (is. to 8s. (Es.3-4) on every thirty-six kavKs, Their women do 
not help them in their calling. Some are also husbandmen, and 
others house servants and labourers. They are a religious people 
devoted to the worship of Shiv. They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep the regular fasts and festivals. They make 
pilgrimages to Jejiiri and Pandharpur and believe Khandoba to 
be an incarnation of Shiv. Their priests are Jaugams, but both 
Jangams and Bnlhmaiis officiate at their ceremonies. TJjoy believe 
in witchcraft and spirits and consult oracles, and, although they 
think* that the simple besmearing of the brow with ashes removes 
impurity, they hold a mother impure for twelve days after child- ' 
birth. For the first five days after childbirth the mother and child, 
are daily rubbed with oil and turmeric, and, in the morning of the 
fifth day, the family Jangam ties a ling round tho child’s neck. In 
the evening the midwife worships the goddess Satvai in the mother^s 
1 ‘ooni, and the mother and child bow before it. On tho afternoon of 
tlio twelfth day kinswomen, friends, and neighbours present the 
child with caps and jackets, and putting it into a cradle give it a 
name. ^.Ilie expenses for the first twelve days vary from 106\ to 
£1 lOcs*. (lls, 5-15), Among them the boy^s father has to look for 
a wife for his son and if the girTs parents are poor tho boy’s 
father has to give the girFs father £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 
The ceremony of betrothal or sdkharjmda is not necessary. When 
betrothal is performed, both fathers exchange presents of clothes 
and tho girhs father in addition has to feast the caste. Their 
marriage god is the branch of ajdmbhul troe which they tie to the 
marriage hall along with a bctelnut folded in a piece of yellow clSth. 
They rub the girl with turmeric and send what is over with music 
to the boy^s. At the girPs, in addition to the marriage hall, they 
raise an earthen altar and place earthen pots which they bring from 
the potter^ s, and, after marking them with rod green and yellow 
lines, set them round the altar. In the evening the boy is taken in 
procession to the temple of the village MAruti, followed by his 
sister carrying a plate with a lighted dough lamp, a pot containing 
cold water, covered with a cocoanut, rice, and a small wooden box 
corrtaining redpowder. From MdrutPs temple the boy goes to the 
girPs and sits in •the booth. In tho booth tho Brdhman priest 
makes a square of wheat grains, and, on this, the boy and girl sit 
facing each other. A piece of cloth is held between them and the 
Brahman priest repeats marriage verses, and, at the end, throws 
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rice over their heads. The cloth is pulled to one side, the other 
guests throw grains of rice over their heads, and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. The boy and girl are taken before the 
house gods, where they bow, and, after dining together from the 
the same plate, are taken outside and seated in the booth. The Brd.h- 
^maiv priest rubs their brows with redpowder, and sticks rice grains 
over the powder, and kinsfolk and friends, waving copper and silver 
coins round their heads, drop them into a dish laid in front. The 
money waved is made over to the musicians. Presents of clothes 
are exchanged, and, after a feast to the guests, tho boy returns 
home with his bride in procession accompanied by relations, friends, 
neighbours, and music. A Tamboli^s wedding costs £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200-400) of which 4^. to 65. (Rs. 2-3) go to the Brahman 
priest as his marriage foe. When a girl comes of age she is unclean 
for five days, during wliich she is fed on sweet dishes. On tho 
morning of either tho fifth or tho seventh day she is bathed in 
warm water and her mother presents her with a now green robe and 
bodice and'hor husband with a now turban. Tho mother then fills 
the girl’s lap with five kinds of fruit, and, when tlio rest of the 
household go to bod, she joins her Jiusband. This costs £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10 - 20). They bury their dead. If the deceased is a mtlrriod 
woman, she is dressed in a green robe and bodice, her head is 
•docked with flowers, her brow marked with redpowder, and either 
her daughter or her daughter-in-law waves a lighted lamp boforo 
her face. The cliief mourner walks in front of tho bier, while a 
Jangam blows a conch shell beside him. On the way to the burial 
ground tlio mourners halt, place a piece of bread on tho spot, 
rest the bier, and the bearers change places and go on. At tho 
burning ground they lower the body into the grave already dug by 
Mh^irs, fill it, and after paying the Mhars Iff, to 2s. Qd, (Rs.^-lJ), 
bathe and return to the mourner’s. On tho third day the chief 
mourner goes to tho burying ground, sprinkles cowdung on tho 
grave, and lays a stone over it. Over this stone he sprinkles cow’s 
dung and urine, and, throwing turmeric and redpowder over it, 
offers it rice mixed with curds. He goes td a short distance, and, 
after a crow has touched tho rice, bathes and returns homo. On the 
fifth day the family Jangam rubs ashes on the chief mourner’s brow 
and he becomes pure. On the sixth day the caste is given a feast, 
and, on tho tenth, rice balls or daspind are offered in the name of 
the deceased and thrown into a stream or water. The Jangam and 
Br&hman priests are presented with money and the funeral cere- 
monies are over. A Tamboli’s funeral costs £l 10«. to £2 (Rs. 15- 
20). They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the caste. The authority of caste 
daily grows weaker. They send their boys to school and keep them 
at school till they know to read and write a little and cast accounts. 
As Musalmdns and Marathas have of late taken to betel loaf selling, 
the LingAyat Tambolis have suffered from the C(&petition and are 
not so well-to-do as they used to be. 

Husbandmen include two classes’with a stren^h of 608,108 or 
55*44 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 
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Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Kunbia 

289.821 

^3.748 

663,560 

M&lla 

12,260 

12,270 

24,530 

Total ... 

802,000 

806,018 

608,108 


Eunbis are returned as numbering 583,569 and as found over 
the whole district- They say that the founder of their caste was the 
sage KAshyap, and that they came into the district from Mdrwd/r, 
Jodhpur, and Udepur about thirty generations ago. They are said 
to have sprung from ninety-six clans. Among their surnames are 
Chavdn, GdikavM, Jddhav, Shinde, and Sirke. The names in 
common use among men are Govind, Parsu, Rilma, and Shidu, and 
among women, Bhd,girthi, Ganga, Gojra, Rakhma, and Uma. 
Sdtdra Kunbis are dark middle-sized and hardy, and their home 
tongue is Mardthi. Their practice of keeping cattle in their 
houses generally makes them dirty. Their house goods include 
field tools, metal and earthen vessels and pans, a grindstone, a 
handmill, and a pestle and mortar. They are moderate eaters and 
their ptaple food is millet, pulse, vegetables, fruit, roots, spices, oil, 
and butter, and, besides fish, fowls, eggs, sheep, and goats, they eat 
the flesh of the wild hog, doer, and hare. Besides water they drink 
milk, whey, and liquor, and smoke and chew tobacco. The men 
dress in a waistcloth, jacket, shouldercloth, turban, and shoes, and 
while working in the fields in a loincloth and blanket. The 
women wear a robe and bodice, rub their brows with rodpowder, 
and do not deck their hair with flowers. They are hardworking, 
temperate, hospitable, and among themselves honest and just. Most 
of them are husbandmen, and they are helped in their work by their 
women and children. They worship all Brahmanic gods and god- 
desses and keep the usual fasts and feasts. The chief Kunbi holidays 
are the Hindu New Years Day in April, Akshalritiya or the 
Undying Third in May, Ndgpanchmi or the Cobra^s Fifth in August, 
Pola or Bullock Day in August- September, Dasam in September, 
Divdli inOctober-November, Champdshashthiin Decemher, 8 ankrdnt 
on the 12th of January, the full-moon day of Mdgh or February- 
March called Navydchiptinav, and Shimga or Holi in March. Xheir 
fast days are the four Mondays and Saturdays of Shrdvan or July- 
August, Navrdtra the first nine days of Ashvin or September-October 
the two Ekddashia or Elevenths of Ashddli or July- August, Eartdliha 
and Itiah Fanchami in August-September, and SIdvrdtra in February. 
Besides on these days some fast on all Mondays Saturdays Sundays 
and Tuesdays of the year. Their favourite gods are Bahiroba, 
Mhaskoba, and Vdghoba, and their chief goddesses are Mariai, 
Muk^i, Satvdi, and Tukai whose images they have in their 
hQuscs. They greatly respect Brfihmans and call them to officiate 
at their houses. ^ Their religious teachers are Gosdvis, whose 
advice or updesh they take. They believe in spirits and witch- 
craft, and stand in groat awe of ghosts and evil spirits. For 
her first confinement a young wife generally goes to her 
parents^ house. When she is delivered, the midwife^ who 
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•generally belongs to the mother's family, sprinkles a little cold water 
over the babe's stomach, and cuts its navel cord. She puts the cord 
in an earthen jar along with the after-birth, a little turmeric and 
redpowder and rice, and buries it in a hole in the mother's room. 
The mother and child are bathed in warm water and laid on the cot, 
^ and, thkt they may not suffer from an attack of cold, a dish of live 
charcoal is placed under the cot. The child is fed by sucking cotton 
soaked in castor-oil and the mother is given assafootida, butter, 
and pepper. To strengthen them, after childbirth women are 
also given siinthavda a tonic of dry ginger, gum, clarified butter, 
dry dates, dry cocoa-kernel, and the roots of the saphet niusli 
Gurculigo alba. For twelve days a lamp is kept burning near 
the mother and child. The laps of the midwife and of some 
married women are filled, and they are presented with turmeric 
and redpowder and retire. A Brdhman astrologer is called who 
refers to his almanac and finds out a name for the child, and 
retires with a present of either grain or money. But the child is 
not always called by the name chosen by the Brdhman. On the 
second day, if the family is well-to-do and the child is a boy, neighbour 
women and the wives of kinsmen and friends pour pots full of cold 
water on the road in front of the house, and, on the twelfth day, are 
treated to a feast, and presented with robes and bodices. On the 
•third day the mother begins to suckle the child. For four days 
she is held impure, and, except the midwife, no one touches her. On 
the fifth the mother and child are bathed, the house is cowdunged, 
and all clothes are washed. On this day the niothor oats nothing 
but dry cocoa-kernel and dates. In the evening close to the mother s 
head and feet two human pictures called Balirana are drawn with soot 
or charcoal on the walla of the mother's room with their heads turned 
in opposite directions. In a corner of the room is placed a grind- 
, stone and on it a silver imago of Satvai worth a penny or two, made 
a local goldsmith. The midwife ties a red cotton cord or ndda 
round it and lays before the image a lemon, a coil of thread, packets 
of redpowder and turmeric, pomegranate powers, frankincense, 
camphor, five dates, five botclnuts, five halves of dry cocoa-kernel, 
a copper coin, betel leaves, parsley seeds, orris root or vclchand, a 
4mar]^ng-nut, and a piece of black cord. By the side of the imago 
of Satvii is laid tho knife with which the navel cord was cut. In 
the same way the bathing spot and the figures of Balirana are 
worshipped. Some lay a sword by the side of Satv5.i and some 
lay a pen, paper, and inkstand. Rice, varan or split pulse, vegetables, 
unstuffed cakes or poHs, fried wheat cakes called Teanolm, and, at the 
house of some, goat's flesh are laid before Satvii. Friends and 
relations are asked to a feast, and stay up the whole night, seated ou 
small square blankets or chavdles, singing Idvnis or ballads. A lamp 
of wheat flour, fed with oil or clarified butter, is kept burning 
near the image of Satvai. The child is not allowed to look at the 
lamp, as if it does not see the lamp straight it is sure to get a 
squint. On the sixth the offerings made to Satvdi are not removed, 
and the mother and child are not bathed. The mother is fed with 
the food cooked on the fifth day, as it is believed that after the 
B 1282-9 
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Satvdi ceremony the mother^s eating stale food does not give the 
child stomach-ache. On the seventh day the midwife gathers the 
offerings and the image of Satvdi in a cloth, and lays* them near the 
bathing corner or mori. She bathes the child and mbs it with 
oil, and bathes the mother but without rubbing her with oil. After 
the bath the mother is given a little turmeric powder mix^d with 
oil and water and one or two half cocoa-kernels. She warms herself 
with a chafing dish and is laid on the cot. On the eighth day the 
mother is given complete rest. On the ninth day the ground of tho 
lying-in room is coated with cowdung, and the mother and child are 
rubbed with a mixture of turmeric and oil, and bathed. The mother 
is fed with ordinary food cooked in the house. On the tenth the 
mother loses all impurity. She is bathed from head to foot and her 
room is cleaned with cowdung. ^J'he child is bathed and laid in a 
basket. On the eleventh the child is bathed and for some time is laid 
in a basket. Rising early on the twelfth, the midwife cleans the room 
moving tho cot outside, bathes the child, and lays it in a basket. She 
rubs the mother with fragrant ointments and bathes her and bringing 
back the cot tells her to lie on it. Turmeric powder, redpowder, and 
red sugar are laid before the bathing spot or mori and it is washed. 
The mother takes her child and walks out of the house on a square , 
blanket or chavdle or on a sheet. She then goes outside of the ’ 
village to a hdbhid or other tree under which are five stones the* 
abode of the goddess Satvai. These she washes, lays flowers, powder 
packets, and thread coils or ndda pudis before them, burns incense 
and marks her brow with ashes taken from the incenso-burnor. She 
bows to the goddess, saying * The child is not mine but yours, kindly 
keep it healthy.^ Unwidowed women or savdshins are asked to a feast 
of rice, split pulse, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes or polls. If the 
family lives in a town this feast is held in front of the house. On 
the thirteenth a wooden cradle is hung with astring six or seven feet 
long fastened either to the right or left side. About four or five in 
the evening five or six unwidowod women are given betel-leaves and 
whole-boiled gram or wheat. A stone pin used in pounding relishes 
or chatnis is washed, dressed in a child^s cap and hood, and a gold or 
silver wire or sari is put round one of its ends. Under the cradle ft 
white sheet is laid and folded four times, and round the four aides a 
square or chauk of wheat or rice is traced and a second sheet is spread 
over it. When all is ready the stone pin, which is called Gopya, is laid 
in the cradle, and the mother is seated under tho cradle on the white 
sheet. After a short time Gopya is taken out of the cradle and the 
child is dressed in a cap and a^hood or kunchi, and, to keep off tho 
evil eye, its eyelids, left cheek, right hand, and left foot are touched 
with colly rium or lamp-black, and, while some of the women sing 
Rdm s cradle song, the child is laid in the cradle. Boiled gram or 
jvheat called ghugris are scattered along the side of the cradle, the 
cradle is rockodi^ by the un widowed women, and the child is generally 
given any name chosen by the Br&hman astrologer or by the married 
women guests if the astrologer s name does not suit their fancy. 
It a mother has lost several infants, she names the next child Dagad* 
or Dhonda, that is stone apparently with the object of cheating the 
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evil spirits into the idea that the child is not valued and is not 
worth carryinjnr off. If the baby cries much it is named after its 
father's father* or mother, as it is supposed that their spirit has 
come into the child. After the child has been named the women 
kiss it and pray God to keep it in health. After naming the 
^ child they hand the guests the ghugris or whole-boiled gram 
and wheat, saying ‘ Take this gram and take our bdl or babe to 
play/ Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-fi^o and 
girls before they come of ago. As a rule the proposals of 
marriage come from the boy's parents. Before accepting the offer 
tho boy's father makes a full inquiry regarding the surname, family, 
and relations of the girl's father. When he is satisfied on these 
points the boy's father goes with friends and kinsfolk to tho girl's, 
marks her brow with redpowder, touches her brow with a rupee, 
and lays the rupee in her hands. The girl is given a small robe, a 
bodice, and some ornaments, and her grandmother and her maternal 
uncle's wife .are presented with two robes worth 5s. or Gi?.(Rs. 
and called ajicldr or grandmother's robe and mdolanchtr or aunt’s 
robe. The girl's father asks the boy's father and his kinsfolk, and 
his own friends and kinspeople, to a feast of cakes or polls either 
stuffed or unstuffed. When the feast is over a Brahman is called to 
fix the marriage day and is paid by both fathers. If tho girl’s father 
•is poor ho takes £10 to £15 (Rs. 100- 150) as her price ; if he is 
rich ho gives her £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 - 100) as her dowry. Before 
th(j marriage, in front of both tho boy's and the girl's houses, a 
marriage porch is built and in tho girl's marriage porch an earthen 
altar or bahtde is sot. Supplies of clothes, grain, oil, and other 
articles are also laid in. About a fortnight before tho marriage the 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric powder. Three 
or four unwidowed women grind this turmeric in a handmill to 
whose handle in a yellow cloth are tied a betelnut and three or four 
sprouted turmeric roots. In country parts except the headman 
and other mdnkaris or honourables, most of the men of the village 
take part in the turmeric grinding, sitting four or five at a handmill. 
They sing the women's corn-grinding songs. On the day when 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric, women bring to tho 
houses gram in a platter and in return are given small balls of 
boiled wheat flour. During the two or three days after the boy has 
been rubbed with turmeric friends and kinspeople ask him to dine, 
and when he goes young girls sometimes go with him. If one of 
the friends is wealthy, he calls the boy and all the members of the 
boy's family to his house with musicians playing before them, feasts 
them on cakes or polis, and hangs flower garlands or munddvals 
round the boy's head. If the houses of the bride and bridegroom 
are id the same town or village the installing of their badge or 
marriage guardian called devak is held on the marriage day. If 
the boy and girl live in different places the worship is held two 
or three days before the marriage day. In installing the 
marriage guardian the first step is to worship the house gods. 
After the house gods are worshipped a near kinsman of the boy's 
father and his wife have the skirts of their garments tied together. 
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and, under a waistclotli held over their heads by four persons; 
go, preceded by musicians, to the village Mdruti. The husband 
carries on his shoulder an axe or some other iron field tool and a rope 
twelve to fifteen feet long, and his wife walks close behind him 
carrying a platter with the family crest and an offering of food. 
Behind the pair walk four or five unwidowed women each carrjnng . 
a brass water cup full of water. At Mdruti^s temple the Gnrav or 
ministmnt has a supply of sprigs of five trees, the mango, the rui 
Calitropis gigantca, the saundad Acacia suma, the Indian fig or vad, 
and iho jdmhhul Syzigiiim jambolana. The party bow before the god 
and lay sandal, flowers, frankincense, and food before him and the 
ministrant presents them with the Bvc sprigs or ininch pdluis. On 
their return to the house they tie the five sprigs to a polo in the 
marriage porch and along with the sprigs tie a cake or poll and the 
spiced gram relish cfilled besan which is eaten with bread. On this 
day some ton to twenty friends and kinspeople are asked to a feast 
of unstuffed cakes. They sit on square blankets and after a 
service of betel withdraw. When the guests are gone the women 
of the house sit on tlio bare ground and eat. When a marriage 
party has to go to a distant village they travel in bullock carts with 
music. On reaching the boundary of the girl^s village or town, 
water is fetched and poured on the boundary by a Koli of the place 
who is given a cocoanut and occasionally a turban worth 28. (Re. 1 ). 
On entering the village, if ho has not ridden the whole way, the 
bridegroom mounts a horse and goes to the villago Maruti with music 
and halts there with his sisters or other young girls who Jiro called 
IcaravUs or groom^s maids. In the villago the girFs father has provided 
a lodging or Jdnvtusghivr for the boy^s party. In the evening from 
Maruti^ s temple the bridegroom’s brother or other near relation, 
called the vardhdva or groom-sent, mounts a horse, and, with 
friends and music, goes to the bride^s. On reaching the bride’s 
her father asks him to dine, and, if he is rich, gives him a 
turban. Wlien the groom-sent has taken some food the bride’s 
father gives him, for the bridegi’oom, a tinsel chaplet, a turban, 
a red chintz overcoat, a pair of waistcloths, a pair of shoes, 
and a shouldercloth. The harbinger mounts his horse and starts 
for Maruti’s temple with the bride’s father and some of the bride’s 
kinsmen who carry four or five bodice-banners or dhvajas tied to 
poles and held over his head, and followed by an unwidowed woman 
or savdshin with a cocoanut and betel leaves in a platter. As ho goes 
the bride’s brother pelts him with onions. At Maruti’s temple the 
bride’s father lays the platter with the dress before the bridegroom. 
A Brjthman priest who is in attendance telh the bridegroom to 
wash his eyes with water, loosens the brocaded end of the bride- 
groom’s turban, and winds it twice or thrice round the bridegroom’s 
neck. He sets up a betelnut Ganpati and tells the bridegroom 
to wash it and«lay sandal-powder and flowers before it. After 
this the priest touches the new clothes with turmeric powder, marks 
the bridegroom’s brow with sandal-powder, and gives him the 
clothes. If the bridegroom’s old turban is of little value, it is 
given to the barber who is to lead his horse; if the turban is rich 
the barber is given a cocoanut. Betel leaves are handed to all 
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present and money is given to the Brdhmans. The bridegroom s 
left cheek is touched with lamp-black. He lays before Maruti two 
betel leaves, a betelnut, and a copper coin and walks round him. 
He carries a dagger or poniard with a lemon stuck on its point. 
Before starting for the bride’s a cocoanut is broken to keep off evil 
, infkiendbs. The village Mh^r stands before the bridegroom as if to 
stop him and is given a white turban or shouldercloth worth Qd, to Is. 
(4-8 a.9.). When he reaches the bride’s house, a Mhdr woman 
comes with, an iron lamp in a platter and waves it round his head 
saying * May all your pains and troubles vanish and the riches of 
Bali be poured on you.’ For this she is given a cheap bodice 
cloth. Near the door of the bride’s house the wife of her maternal 
uncle waves round the bridegroom’s head a lighted lamp of wheaton 
flour with two wheat flour balls at its sides and is given a bodico 
and a robe. This lamp-waving is called varovdlni or tho 
bridegroom -waving. The boy’s party are seated on the marriage 
porch and Jbho bridegroom is made to stand near the earth altar in 
the centre of which is placed a mango sprig stuck in a ball of mud 
and at each corner a coloured earthen pot called vahl. Tho bride 
is carried out of the house and set in front of the bridegroom facing 
him. The priest and some begging Br<4hmans come forward and 
divide into two parties. A cloth or antiwydt is held between tho 
bride and bridegroom so that they cannot see each other’s faces. 
They touch finger tips with tho cloth between them. Tho two 
parties of Brahmans hand the guests turmeric or rod-coloured 
rice or millet to throw on the heads of tho bride and bride- 
groom. Tho two parties of priests in turn recite tnangahUt hales 
or lucky verses at the end of each verse throwing some coloured 
grains on tho heads of the pair, and the guests like the Brdhmans 
at tho end of each verso throw coloured grains. When the 
verses are over tho Brdhmans clap their hands, all tho guests 
clap their hands, and musicians raise a din of music. Shortly 
after tho maternal uncles of the bride and bridegroom sit on 
stools with the bride and bridegroom on their knees and with their 
faces turned to each other. Tho priest tells tho bride and 
bridegroom to fold their hands and touch finger tips while he winds 
a 35 pllow thread round their necks. This ceremony is called sutavne 
or tho thread-winding. While they are thus seated tho girl-giving 
or hanydddn is performed by the bride’s maternal uncle, or in his 
absence by her father. When he gives her away the uncle presents 
the girl with copper vessels according to his means. The priest 
muttering some verses cuts the yellow thread that was passed round 
the pair’s necks and tells them to sit on the altar or hahule, Tho 
bride sits on the bridegroom’s left. In front of the pair a burnt 
offering is made called Idjdhom of clarified butter pieces of wood and 
fried rice. A winnowing fan with rice, split pulse, wafer biscuits, fried 
rice cakes, and vermicelli is laid before the bridegroom. The priest 
suddenly puts his hand over one of the articles on the fan, and 
asks the bridegroom to say what he has hid. If the bridegroom 
guesses right the priest says that his patron has got an intelligent 
son-in-law ; if he answers wrong he calls him a dull fellow. After 
this a low stool covered with wheat flour and with lines drawn on 
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it ia set before the bride and bridegroom and they are told to say 
each other^s name, money is given to the Brdhman, and he retires. 
On the same day, after the marriage is over, a party from the bride's 
go to the village Mdruti, and, with the same rites as those described 
in the case of the bridegroom^s party, bring and tie in the marriage 
porch the bride^s fatheris devak or marriage guardian. After ^ihe 
bride^s devak has been installed a party of the bride^s kinswomen 
go in procession to the bridegroom, with platters full of fried rice 
cakes, and rice vermicelli or shevya. They are received with honour 
and are given turmeric and redpowder. They empty their 
platters and in return in one of them the bridegroom^s kinswomen 
put 1.9. to £1 (Rs. 4-10) in cash. This food-gift to the bridegroom 
is called rukhvat Then some of the bride's near kinsmen with 
music go to ask kinsmen to dine, and bring them home with 
music, and in the same way the women of the brido^s family bring 
kinswomen. The relations are feasted on unstuffed cakes or 
rice, split pulse, dlan or boiled rice flour seasoned with spices, and 
fried rice- cakes. Early next morning, with music and friends, the 
bride and bridegroom seated on a horse, the bride in front, are taken 
to a river or garden, and, after retiring, have their feet rubbed with 
wet turmeric powder and oiled redpowder, and return with music.^ 
About ten the boy and girl are bathed on low stools in the booth. 
Round the bathing-place are set four or five tdmhyda or copper 
drinking pots with a white thread passed round their necks. At 
the time of bathing the bridegroom is seated on a low stool and the 
bride on another low stool or a large platter. While bathing they 
fill their mouths with water and blow it over each other's faces. 
The boy holds a betelnut in his hand and the girl using both her 
hands tries to force it out ; then the girl holds the nut and the boy 
tries to force it out with liis left hand. If the boy fails the guests 
jeer at him calling him hulga or impotent. When the bathing is 
over the bridegroom tries to lift the bride by his left hand and set 
her at his left side while the bride tries to prevent him lifting her 
from the ground. These struggles greatly amuse the guests and 
relations. The boy and girl are then dressed and their brows are 
rubbed with redpowder and their bodies with turmeric. They are 
given a dish of shevya, that is milk, clarified butter, rice vermic^li, 
and raw sugar, and feed each other. After dinner they sit on the altar 
in the booth. In the evening the bride’s father gives a caste feast 
and on one of the days the boy's father treats the caste to rice, split 
pulse, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes or polis. On this day, or if this 
IS not a lucky day on the next, the bride's lap is filled. The priest 
folds a waistcloth four times, covers it with rice or wheat grains, 
and tells the l^jride and the bridegroom to sit on it. While the 
priest chants verses the bridegroom fills the bride's lap with five 
half cocoa-kernels, five dates, five sprouted turmeric roots, five 
betelnuts, a quarter of a pound of rice, a comb, a small casket, and 
a variously coloured cord. The bridegroom's father presents the 


^ The reason of the procession musio and turmeric rubbing is to keep off spirits 
which at such times are specially troublesome. 
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bride with the richest robe ho can afford and the guests present 
the fathers of the bride and bridegroom with clothes or cash fi'om 
Is, (8 as,) upwards. These presents are called dher. After this the 
twelve baluteddrs or village servants come in, and, according to 
his means, the boy^s father gives their wives bodicecloths or cash. 
If he isn*ich he gives the headman or pdtil a turban. In the evening 
the bidders and the bridegroom’s skirts are tied together, and they 
walk to the bridegroom’s house or lodging. After lamplight tho 
bridegroona’s mother with a band of kinspeople walks towards the 
bride’s on cloths spread by the village washerman, and at the 
same time the bride’s mother starts with a band of friends to visit 
the boy’s mother. When the parties meet they stop ten or fifteen 
paces from each other. A waistcloth is held in front of each 
party and they begin throwing redpowder on one another. They 
jest with one another showing in front of the cloth a ladle, a 
rolling-pin, a dog, or a cat. While this is going on tho bridegroom 
and his mother pretend to be offended and leave the party. Tho 
bride’s father and mother follow tliem and appease them with 
presents. Then the two parties move on to the bride’s where the 
bridegroom’s mother is seated in the booth on a three-legged 
stool. Bound her are arranged four or five metal drinking pots 
or tdmlnjds with a thread passed round their necks, and the boy 
and girl are seated on her lap. The bride’s father gives a robe to 
the bridegroom’s mother and the bridegroom’s father gives a robe 
to the bride’s mother. This interchange of robes is called 
potjhdkni or stomacher. While the bridegroom’s mother is 
seated on her stool tho jhdl or handing ceremony is performed. A 
bamboo basket or round metal dish, with a comb, a looking glass, 
a casket, a rolling-pin, five sweet things, and five wheat flour 
lamps is set on the bridegroom’s mother’s head, and four or five 
women stand about her and sing tho jhdl song which runs : ^ The 
bridegroom has reached the village boundary, I will worship tho 
boundary and win the bridegroom.’ Meanwhile a kinsman of the 
bridegroom’s runs away with the basket or dish to the bridegroom’s 
and is pursued and pelted with onions by the bride’s people. 
The bride’s father mother and other near relations hold the bride 
seated on their crossed hands and set her on her husband’s lap 
and then on the laps of his father mother and other near relations. 
At the time of handing her over the girl’s relations with sobs 
and tears say : ^ Up to this she was ours, now she is yours.’ 
This ceremony is seldom ove;: till the morning cock-crow, and, 
after it is over, sometimes as late as five they sit to a feast. 
When the feast is over the bride and bridegroom are led into the 
god-house and bow before the images. As he bows the bridegroom 
steals one of the gods and refuses to give it up till the bride’s 
father makes him a present. All then go to the bridegroom’s. 
In the evening the bridegroom’s father gives betel leaves With 
nuts to the guests and bids them goodbye. *If the bridegroom 
belongs to another village, the guests who belong to his village 
accompany him home. When they reach the village the bride and 
bridegroom are taken to the temple of the village M&ruti. In tho 
evening about seven or eight tho bride and bridegroom are seated 
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on a horse and led to his house with a procession, music, and if 
they can afford them fireworks. In the house a disli with cocoanuts 
saffron and betel leaves is waved round the image of Khandoba, a 
ceremony which is called the lifting of Khandoba’s tali or plate. 
After the plate- waving comes thojhenda ndcline or flag-dance when 
one man sots the bride on his back and another sets the bride- 
groom on his back and they dance. Sometimes the bride sits on ' 
the bridegroom's back and a man dances with both on his back. 
After tlio dance the bridegroom, holding the full box of a seed 
drill in his hand, sprinkles grain on the ground and along with tho 
bride who carries resin in her hand goes to the god room. At tho 
door of tho god room they find the boy's sister who refuses to let 
them ])ass till they promise to give their first daughter in marriage 
to her son. They agree though tho promise is almost never kept, 
and pass in, and laying a betolnut and a copper coin before them, bow 
to tho house gods. Tho girl is considered the goddess of wealth 
and her brow is marked with redpowdor. Some wheat with a piece 
of gold in it is heaped between the bride and bridegroom, and they 
are told to divide the heap. If the bride gets tho gold in her half 
she is applauded and it is taken as an omen that tho rule in the 
house will bo hors. On tho next or some other lucky day tho bride 
and bridegroom aro bathed and the turmeric is taken off. If slie can 
afford it the boy's mother for a fortnight longer foods them on 
boiled rice and clarified butter. 

When a girl comes of ago her feet are rubbed with turmeric powder 
moistened with water and her brow with redpowder with or without 
oil ; and she isfedon varan or splitpiilse cookedin water with turmeric 
powder, and salt, rice, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes or If her 

father-in-law is rich tho girl is for four days seated in a gaily dressed 
frame called a makhar probably from makhdlaya or a place of sacrifice. 
On tho fifth she and her husband are bathed and while they bathe 
music is played. She is dressed in a green robe and a green 
bodice, and her hands are adorned with fresh green glass 
bangles. Her father, if rich enough, gives her husband a waistcloth 
and turban and to his mother a robe and a bodice, and beds, a 
carpet, a set of betel dishes, and a samai or metal lamp for her and her 
husband's use. Some unwidowed women with relations are asked 
to feast on cakes or j)oli>s and the girl and her husband are made to 
feed each other from the same dish. 

When a woman is pregnant for the first time, her food longings 
are satisfied, and a special feast called dohalejovan or the 
longing dinner is held in tho fifth or in the seventh month of her 
pregnancy. She is presented with a green robe and a green bodice, or 
a bodiceonly if her husbandis poor, and some ten or fifteen unwidowed 
women are asked to dine with her. Lamps are placed by her side and 
theJeast is made as grand as the giver can afford. To guard against 
the danger of mnearriage from violent movements or a sudden 
fright, a pregnant woman is made to sit in a sailing boat and a 
cart, is shown funeral processions, is made to cross the leather rope 
attached to the bag in a bullock draw-weU, and to cross the boun- 
daries of a village or a town. 
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. When a Kunbi is at the point of death ho is lifted from his 
bed and laid on a blanket and his son rests the dying head on 
his lap. After, death the body is bathed in water heated on a 
hearth set in front of the house. To carry the body a liidder-liko 
bier is made of two poles six or seven feet long with three or four 
cross pieces. Two new earthen pots^ a large one for water 
' and a small one for tire, redpowdor, betel leaves, and a cloth about 
seven and a half feet long are brought from the market or village 
cloth shop. Word is sent to the village ^Ihdr who carries cowduug 
cakes and firewood to the burning ground which is generally on tho 
river bank. The body is washed wutli warm water on a plank placed 
before the front door. Except tho face the body is covered with 
a new waistcloth and a cord is passed several times round the body 
to secure the cloth firmly. Betel loaves and giildl or redpowdor 
are sprinkled over it, and a basil leaf is put in the mouth and 
some rice, a copper coin, and the quarter of a cake arc laid be.si le 
the body. Four of the dead personas kinsmen bear the body, 
and the sen bathes and walks in front carrying the firepot on a 
triangular frame fastened to a sling. Before setting out he is 
warned not to look back. About half-way to tho burning ground 
at a place called the visdrydchi jdga or rest-place the party 
sto])s and tho bearers set tho bier on the ground and change 
• places. '^Jlioy throw .away tho rice the copper coin and tho quarter 
of a cake which were laid on tho bier beside the body and pick up a 
stone which is usually called the life-stone or jiv-kha da. When they 
reach the burning ground they raise a pile of four layers of cowdung 
c.akoa. They then take off the waistcloth, cut tho thread tiod round 
the waist, and loosen the loincloth. Tho body is laid on the pyre 
and is covered with other layers of cakes. When the month is 
being covered tho son pours a little water into it. The sou sets 
fire to the pyre, bathes, brings water in tho large earthen pot, and 
stands at the head of the pyre. Another person comes and with 
a small stone makes a hole in tho earthen pot. As the water spouts 
from tho pot, the son goes five times round tho pyre and at tho end 
throws the pot on the ground at the In ^d of the pyre, and calls 
aloud beating his mouth with the back of his hand. He then 
goes^and sits among the other men without touching them. After 
a short time the sound made by the bursting of the skull is heard 
and the chief mourner and others, at least the four bearers, bathe. 
The stone with which tho earthen pot was pierced is kept with 
great care somewhere in the burning place. On their return to the 
house of mourning the funeral party are given nimb leaves to eat ; 
or they go to a temple and then to their houses. The mourners do 
not cook but are fed on that day by a relation or a friend with food 
prepared at his house. 

In the evening after the funeral a lighted lamp is set on the spot 
where the dead breathed his last. Flour is strew® round the lamp 
and the lamp is covered with a basket. Next morning the basket 
is moved and the flour is examined. If a human footprint appears 
on the flour the dead person is believed to be re-bom as a human 
being ; and if the footprint is that of a bird or beast, the spirit of 
the person is believed to have entered that beast or bird. 

B 1282 — K) 
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Next morning the son, with some friends and relations, goes to 
the burning ground with three small earthen pots with their 
mouths covered with three small wheaten cakes and three pimpal 
leaves. He places the small pots in a winnowing basket and 
fills them with milk cow-urine and honey or sugar and lays 
some cowdung in the basket. On reaching the rest-place *the 
son lays on the ground a cake with a little raw sugar. He goes 
on to the burning ground and from the spot where the body was 
burnt, he takes the ashes except one bone which he .puts aside, 
and throws them into the nearest river. If he is rich he gathers the 
bones and afterwards takes them to a holy river. After removing 
the ashes the son sprinkles the spot with cowdung and cowurine and 
places the two pots with two cakes one where the head lay and the 
other where the feet lay. When the ash-gathcring or rakhsdvddhne 
is over the son and the other mourners bathe and return home. 
On the third day the bearers^ shoulders are rubbed with oil, and they 
are given dry cocoa-kernel to eat. On the tenth all the household 
bathe and wash their clothes in the river ; and the son shaves his 
moustache and bathes. While a Brjihman repeats verses the sou 
washes with cow-urine, the life-stone or jiv-khada and the bone 
ho kept, prepares ten balls and three little banners made of three 
ochre-coloured cloths each tied to a stick. The Briihman is given 
some money, shoes, and sometimes even a cow, presents which are ■ 
supposed to help the dead on his way to heaven. After preparing 
the offering balls the son sits at a distance that crows may come and 
eat them. If a crow touches them soon after they have been laid 
out, the dead is supjiosed to have died with no unfulfilled wish. If 
crows do not touch the balls the son and his relations promise to 
fulfil the dead person’s wish, and, when the promise is given, the 
crows are believed to fall on the offering and eat it. After this is 
over the son and the other mourners bathe and return home. On the 
thirteenth day the priest is given money and provisions, and a feast of 
unstuffed cakes or j^oKs, rice, and split pulse is given to friends and 
relations in honour of the dead. Some food is put in a platter and tho 
platter is kept aside that crows may eat out of it. In the evening one 
of his near relations ties a small white turban round the son’s 
head and takes him with tho other mourners and generally j^ome 
of the villagers to Maruti’s templo where the son lays a copper 
coin and a betelnut before the god. Every month a man is asked 
to dine in the name of the dead, and, after five months and a half, a 
feast of unstufEed cakes or polig is given to the near relations of the 
dead. In the dark half of Bhddrapad or August- September the spirit 
of the dead is worshipped on the day of the fortnight wtich corre- 
sponds with the death day. When an unwidowed woman or savdshin 
dies the body on the bier is sprinkled with redpowder, betel leaves, 
ai^d scented powders. Her forehead is rubbed with vermilion 
and her body witlj, oiled turmeric powder. Some turmeric powder is 
taken from her body and rubbed on her husband. On her way to 
the burning ground she is asked to look back, and allow her husband 
to marry again. 

When a death occurs in a family, the close relations of the same 
family stock remain ceremonially impure or sutaki for ten days and 
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^listant relations of the same stock for three days. Though widow 
marriage is allowed, a remarried woman is not allowed to perform 
religious rites . along with her husband, and her husband is not 
allowed to make ofiFeriugs to the dead. If a widower marries a maid 
he is not prevented from making offerings. A remarried widow is 
los^ hoiroured than other women. Kunbis are bound together by a 
' strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at their caste council 
or imnch. The guilty are fined and the fine money is used in good 
works or in, a caste dinner. Their guru or teacher has no voice in 
social disputes. Some of them send their children to school keeping 
their boys at school five or six years and their girls one or two. 

Maira'tllSi'S^ are found all over the district. The 1881 census 
includes them under Kunbis from whom they do not form a 
separate caste. Some Maratha families rujiy have a larger strain 
of northern or Rajput blood tlian the Kunbis. But this is not 
always the case. The distinction between Kunbis and Maratlias 
is almost entirely social, the Maratha as a rule being better oil*, and 
preferring war or service as a constable or a messenger to husbandry. 
The 8atara Marathas seem to have no historic or legendary evidence 
as to when or from where tliey came into the district. Though some- 
what fairer in colour and more refined in manners Marilthils as a class 
cannot be distinguished from Kunbis with whom all eat and the 
* poorer marry. 

All Martithds have surnames some of them true or clan surnames, 
others false surnames, that is divisions of clan surnames generally 
called after places or callings. In most cases families who are 
known by a place or calling surname know or can find out to what 
clan surname they belong. 'JUie Mardtha clan surnames are 
interesting as they include the names, and, iu some cases, apparently 
preserve the true or un-Sanskritised forms of the names, of many 
of the early Deccan Hindu dynastie.s of whom all trace has passed 
from the Deccan caste lists. Among these dyujistic names are 
CUolke perhaps the original form of Chdlukya for long (5t)0-1190) 
the rulers of the Deccan and Karnatak ; Kadnm which seoms to be 
the same as Kadamb the name of dyna^cies who at different times 
ruled all the Karnatak, Kolhiipur, and Goa (500-1200); More who 
probably represent the Mauryas a branch of the great North Indian 
family who were ruliug in the Konkau and Deccan in the sixth 
century ; Salunke, which seems to belong to late comers perhaps 
followers of the Solanki kings of Gujarat (943-1240); Shel^r, 
which seems to preserve the original name of the Silahdr 
family who ruled in the Konkan and West Deccan from about 
850 to 1275 ; and YAdav whoso most famous Deocau family was of 
Dev^ri or Daulatabad, who were in power, and, during much of 
the time supreme, in the Deccan from about 1150 till the Musalman 
conquest in 1294. As far as is known the Devgiri Yadavs passed 
from the south northwards, audit is possible they wefre not northerners 
but southerners Kurubars or other shepherds, who, under Brdhman 
influence, adopted the great northern shepherd name of Yadav. 


1 Details of the origin and history of the name MarAtha and a list of MarAtha sur- 
names and marriage guai’diaus or (levaks are given in the KolhApur Statistical Account. 
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The preservation of these old dynastic names suggests the hope that 
an enquiry into the strength and distribution of these clans may 
throw light on the strength of the northern element in the 
Mardthds. This hope seems idle. Almost all the leading tribal 
surnames Cholke, More, Povar, Shel^r, and Yddav are found besides 
among Kunbis, who do not appreciably differ from Mar^thils in race, 
among Dhangars, Kolia, Miilis (who are Kunbis), Mhdrs, Mdngs, 
Rarnoshis, and several wandering tribes, as Beldfe, Bliaradis, 
IHinrpis, Ghisddis, and Kaikadis, classes which seem to bo but 
sliglitly connected. The existence of the same clan name in most 
middle and low-class Deccan Hindus may be due to the fact that 
these clans or tribes came into the Deccan as nations or 
communities complete enough to spread a fresh layer of people 
over the whole country. The case of the Vanjaris whose great 
bands formerly included many classes of craftsmen and who 
still have Lohars and Mhdrs among them shows that this is 
not impossible. At tho same time the evidence against sameness 
of surname proving sameness of tribo or race is so strong as to 
make such widespread immigrations improbable. The case of the 
Uchlas or slit- pockets of Poona, all of whom are either Gaikvads or 
eTildhavs, is an extreme proof that sameness of surname by no means 
implies sameness of tribo or race. Uchlas are recruited from all 
except the impure classes. They are joined, besides by Marathas 
and Kamfithis, by Brdhmans, Mdrwdri Vanis, and Musalmjins, and 
all recruits, whatever their caste, are adopted cither into the Gfiikviid 
or into the Jadhav chiu.^ Tlie evidence presented by tho case of the 
Uclihis is supported in a less extreme form by the general Deccan 
])ractice of calling a chief s retainers by tho chiefs surnaino. Taken 
together with the case of tho Uchlas, who supply almost the last 
living trace of the old system of recruiting tho predatory tribes, 
this practise seems to show that to have a northern surname is 
no proof of a noi’theru origin or even of a strain of northern blood. 
The possession of northern surnames probably usually arose, like 
tlio possession of the Norman names of Gordon aud Campbell by 
the Scotch Keltic highlanders, from tho practice of followers taking 
or being given the name of their chief. 

Except the deahmvkhs or district officers, the heads of villages 
and indmddrs or grant holders who live in good houses two 
or more storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs, most 
Marathas live in poor one-storeyed dwellings. The well-to-do 
strictly enforce the women seclusion system called gosha that is 
curtain or Manith mola that is Mard^tlia custom. It is uncertain 
whether women seclusion was borrowed from the Musalmans or 
is a remnant of the old Kshatriya rule of antaspur or inner apart- 
ment. Marathds eat flesh and drink liquor and their boys are girt 
vidth the sacred thread on or shortly before tho marriage day. 
Maratha women,* as a rule, do not pass the skirt of their robe 
back between the feet espcially on festive occasions. Except the 

^ Uchla details arc given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

^ In his own country a MarAtha chief’s retainers wliere they are known may be 
called by their own siiniamcs. Among strangers retainers are called by their chief s 
Bumamo. Mr. Y. M. Kelkar, AssistaDt CommisBioucr S. D. 
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•diEEerence caused by tboir practice of not allowing their women to 
appear in public the Maratha family customs at birth, coming of 
age, pregnancy, and death differ littlo from those described 
under Kunbis. The marriage ceremonies of the two classes have 
several notable points of difference. Among Marathas marriage 
preparations begin on a lucky day chosen by the village astrologer 
or gram joshi and kinspeople are invited. A short time before the 
marriage, the boy is girt with the sacred thread, and, except that 
the Brahman repeats classical Sanskrit texts instead of Vedic 
texts, the Manltha thread-girding is the same as the Brjlh- 
man thread-girding.^ The first of the marriage ceremonies is 
the turmeric rubbing which is performed with the same details 
at the houses both of the boy and of the girl. Turmeric is mixed 
sometimes with water and sometimes with milk and rubbed on the 
girl by her female relations and what is over is sent with music 
to the boy^s. At tho boy’s a married woman traces a quartz square 
in the marriage hall, and in front of the square, sots a low wooden stool 
on which the boy is seated. Five or more other married women 
surround him and the Brahman priest places a waterpot in tho 
middle of the square, fills the waterpot with water, and drops 
into it a copper coin and abetclnnt. On the mouth of the pot is laid 
a pioeo of cocoa-kernel and five betelnuts. The priest sots a betel- 
]iut (lanjiati near the wattTpot, lays sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, 
burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats both before the waterpot Vanin 
jind the betelnut Oanpati and prays them to be kindly. The married 
women with a dish of turmeric, redpowdor, and rico grains, rub 
turmeric over the boy’s body, mark his brow with redpowder, and 
stick grains of rico on the powder. The boy is drossi'd and a 
flower garland or inunddval is tied round his head. Ilo lays 
a cocoanut before his family goddess or kuldevi, bows before 
her, and starts for tho girl’s homo with the priest, kinsfolk, and 
friends and musicians. When they roach tho girl^s village 
boundary, or more often the temple of Maruti which is generally 
close outside of the villago, they stop and perform the simanti or 
bouudi^y coroinony. They are met » by tho girPs party at the 
temple. With the help of his priest the girPs father lays sandal 
flowers and sugar before the waterpot Varun and the betelnut 
Ganpati and presents the boy with clothes and ornaments. Betel is 
served to the boy’s friends and kinspeople and the priests are dismiss- 
ed with money presents. As the lucky moment draws near, a kins- 
man of tho girl, called tho vardhdva or bride-sent, visits the boy’s 
party and asks them to come, and they start for the girPs, Tho boy 
is seated on horseback with a dagger in his right hand, before him 
walk the musicians, and after him his friends and relations. On reach- 
ing the girPs house the boy is taken to a ready-made place in the 
marriage hall where the male guests take their seats, and is seatecLon 
a low wooden stool near the mamage altar. The#women go into the 
house, remove their veils and take their seats on carpets in the women’s 
hall, apart from the marriage hall, where, except the old priests of both 
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1 At the thread-girding of the late MahArdja of Kolhdpur, thirty poor Brdhman 
boys were girt with the sacred thread at the state expense and by the same priests in 
the same hall, the rites performed being nearly the same. 
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the boy and the girl and occasionally the fathers of the couple, no male 
members are admitted, not even the men servants except on business, 
who stand at a distance and do not allow any male stranger to 
come in. At a lucky moment, the girl, closely veiled from head to 
foot and helped by her women servants and friends, is made to 
stand on a low stool before the boy face to face near the iharriage 
altar and a yellow sheet marked with the lucky cross or naJidi is 
held between them by the priests, who repeat verses and throw 
yellow rice at the couple, crying Sdvdhdn or Beware. At the 
lucky moment, the astrologer claps his hands and guns are fired ; 
the priests draw aside the curtain, the musicians redouble their 
noise, and the priests and the women guests throw yellow rice 
over the pair. 

A short time before tholucky moment, one of thepriests hands a little 
yellow rice to the men guests in the hall, and when the pair are wedded 
another priest gathers it from the men guests in a dish and pours 
it over the heads of the pair. The girPs maternal uncle or some 
other near male relation takes the girPs right hand and gives it to 
the boy who clasps it fast in both his hands. The pric'st lays both 
his hands over those of the boy and the girl and mutters verses. 
The girFs father lays sandal, flowers, rice, burnt frankincense, 
and sweetmeats before the betelnut Gaiipati and the waterpot 
Varun, and pours water from the waterpot over the clasped hands 
of the boy and the girl, and this completes the girl-giving or 
kanydddn. The boy lets the girl’s hand go and the priest knots 
together the hems of their clothes. The sacrificial fire is lit and fed 
with clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton stalks, and palas or other 
sacred wood. The couple leave their seats and perform the aapipadi 
or seven steps by walking seven times from right to loft round, the 
fire. They worship the family gods and the marriage is over. Next 
day a feast is held at the girl’s house. On the morning of the feast, 
a few young or newly married pairs are asked to the girl’s house and 
play in the hall the usual games of betelnut hide and seek and of 
turmeric-throwing. Goats and sheep are brought in, and each of 
the pairs is rafide to show their skill with the sword. The bride- 
groom and bride first chop off the heads of two goats and the other 
pairs follow them, any one who with one blow cuts the goat’s head 
clean off being loudly applauded. On the morning of the day on 
which the boy is to leave for his parents’ house with his wife, 
the boy’s mother performs the ceremony of seeing the girl’s face or 
sunmulch. Accompanied by kinswomen and friends and the family 
priest and music the boy’s mother goes to the girl’s bringing 
bamboo baskets with sesame and gram balls, betelnuts, cocoakernels, 
dates, a robe and a bodice, ornaments including the lucky marriage 
necklace or mangalsutra, and sweetmeats and fruit. At the girl’s 
thp family priest worships tho waterpot Varun and the betelnut 
Ganpati, and the^boy’s mother dresses the girl in the clothes she 
has brought, puts on the ornaments, ties the marriage string round 
her neck, and sweetens her mouth with sugar. Then comes the 
basket or y/idZ, that is the handing ceremony. A piece of cloth 
is spread in a bamboo basket, and nine dates, nine pieces of 
cocoa-kernel, and nine lumps of turmeric, a handful of rice, and 
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eookod food are pat in the basket. The priest worahips the basket 
and the boy and girl walk five times round it from right to left. 
The basket is set on the heads of the nearest relations of the boy 
and the girl and the ceremony is over. The boy, accompanied 
by his relations and friends, starts with his wife for his father^s 
houfie aild the marriage is over. Among the rich a marriage costs 
'£50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000), among the middle class £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100-200), and among the poor £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60). Except 
infants and .the very poor, Mardthaa bum the dead, and the chief 
mourners are held impure for ten days. They worship the 
usual Brdhraanic gods and goddesses, and their favourite deities are 
Bhavdni, Khandoba, and Vithoba. In honour of Bhavdui every cere- 
mony ends with a gondhal dance. They keep the regular Brahmanic 
fasts and feasts. Social disputes are settled at caste meetings, and 
breaches of caste rules are punished by a fine which generally takes 
the form of a caste dinner. Some of them send their boys to school, 
but as a class they are not well-to-do. 

Mails, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering 24,530 and as 
found over the whole district. They have no subdivisions. The 
names in common use among men are Apa, Dhondi, Hari, Morg, and 
Rama ; and among women Bliima, Koyna, Krishna, and Radlia. 
'I'hey look and speak like Mardtha Kunbis and do not differ from 
’thorn in house, food, or dress. The only distinguishing marks of 
Miili women are a rod level line on tho brow and a thick silver 
neck ornament called sari. Mdlis are hardworking, good tempered, 
hospitable, and thrifty. They are gardeners, husbandmen, and in 
Government service, and their women help them both in tilling 
and in selling fruit, flowers, and vegetables. Like Mardthds they 
keep the usual Bi’ahmanic fasts and feasts. Their priests are 
Deshasth Brdhmans who officiate at their houses. They have a 
spiritual teacher or gimi who lives at Mungi Paithau and visits them 
once every two years. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, 
Pandharpur, and Tuljapur and believe in spirits and witchcraft. 
Their customs are the same as those of peasant Mardthiis, They 
allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy but not polyandry, 
hold caste councils, send their boys to school, and as a class are 
better off than Kunbis. 

Craftsmen include twenty-three classes with a strength of 
98,018 or 9*55 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sdtdra Craftsmen^ 1881. 


Division. 

Males. 

Femaloa. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Beld&ra 

Buruds 

Ch&mbhfirs ... 
Ghis&dia 
KanJ&ria 
K&ranjkara ... 
K&a&ra 

Koshtis 

Kumbh&rs 

LohAra 

Lon&ria 

Ot&rla 

897 

8270 

124 

2 

301 

1536 

4433 

6334 

2631 

1082 

114 

818 

60C 

7835 

110 

m 

1540 

4104 

6087 

2562 

1037 

122 

715 

1060 

16,105 

213 

2 
604 
3085 
8682 
12, an 

5193 

2119 

236 

Pdlharvata ... 

Patvokara 

Rang&ris 

R&ula 

S&lis 

Sangfars 

Bhlmpts 

Son&ra 

SuUrt 

Telia 

Vad4rB 

09 

64 

16 

119 

1786 

1478 

4915« 

4106 

5805 

4849 

1197 

02 

82 

19 

84 

168.3 

la.'iO 

4749 

4036 

6238 

4650 

1189 

191 

146 

35 

203 

8468 

2837 

0664 

82.S1 

11,043 

9499 

2386 

50,800 

47,712 

98,018 
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Belda'rs, or Qaarrymen, are returned as numbering 715 and as 
found over the whole district. They have no history or tradition of 
their arrival in the district or of any former home. -They have no 
subdivisions. Their surnames are Chavhdn, Mohito, Povar, Stilunko, 
and Sinde, and people bearing the same surname do not intermarry. 
They are dark, difty, and strong. They speak incorrect Man^hi 
and live in poor houses. Their house goods include metal and 
earthen vessels, blankets, and quilts all worth about £3 (Rs. 30). 
Their staple food consists of millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. A family of five spends about 
14^. (Rs. 7) on food a month and about the same amount on dress in 
the year. They are stone-cutters, bricklayers, lime-makers, and water 
carriers. They dig wells and ponds and also rear asses bullocks 
and buffaloes. Their women do not help them in their work. 
They worship the usual Brahman and local gods and goddesses, and 
their family deities are Bahiroba., Jotiba of Ratndgiri, Khandoba 
of Jejuri, and the cholera goddess Mariai. Their priests are 
ordinary Deshasth Brdhmans, and their religious teachers or 
are Gosdvis. They observe the regular Hindu fasts and feasts and 
go on pilgrimages to Jejuri, Pandliarpur, and Tuljapur. They marry 
their boys before they are twenty and their girls before they are 
twelve. Their devak or wedding guardian is a mango or nmhar 
Ficus glomcrata post fixed in the booth, to which are tied a piece 
of cloth containing a little rod rice, a packet of betel nut and leaves, 
a turmeric root, and saxindad leaves. The family washerwoman seats 
the boy in a square and rubs him with turmeric powder. 8he hands 
him a betel packet and asks him to bow before the house gods. A 
mutton feast is hold in the evening when relations and friends are 
feasted. The boy is carried in procession to the giiTs accompanied by 
men and women relations and music, and followed by his sister with 
a liglited dough lamp in her hands. When he reaches the girl’s 
house a lemon and a cocoanut are waved round his head and cast on 
one side. The boy is bathed in warm water, dressed in new clothes, 
and, sitting with his wife near the sacrificial fire feeds it with butter, 
with the help of the priest. The priest then chants the marriage 
versos and at the end throws rice grains over their heads and the 
boy and girl are husband and wife. The hems of their garnw^nts 
are knotted together and after they have bowed before the house 
gods their garments are again untied. The boy and girl feed one 
another, and their parents exchange presents of clothes and orna- 
ments and the priest retires. A feast is held and the boy returns 
in procession to his house with his wife. They allow widow marriage 
practise polygamy and either bury or burn the dead. The Belddrs 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
at mass meetings of the adult male members of tte caste. They do 
noj; send their boys to school and are badly off. 

Buruds, or Bamboo Workers, are returned as numbering 1060 
and as found over the whole district. They cannot tell when or why 
they came into the district or why they are considered a degraded 
class. They have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with 
any other tribe. They are dirty and hardworking, but hot so 
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robust or strongly made as the Mhdra and Mdngs. They rank 
higher than them and their touch is held not so polluting. They 
speak Marathi and generally live inside of the village in miserable 
hutSj and earn a living by making bamboo baskets, winnowing fans, 
birds^ cages, children's cradles, and sieves. They dress like Marilthds 
an(J their staple food is grain, salt, chillies, and oil. They give 
^ dinners of moat, pulse cakes, and liquor on occasions of birth, 
marriage, death, and readmission into caste. Their women cook 
and they dine with their full dress on in plates which they bring 
along with them. Sometimes the guests sit singing till daybreak. 
A man earns 3ti5. to Is. {2-8 as.) and a woman to (1-3 as.) a 
day. Their monthly charges vary fromOrZ. to 4s. (Rs. i -2). When 
they name their children they distribute to the guests molasses or 
gul and betel packets and feast castewomen when a girl comes of ago. 
They marry their children between eight and twelve spending £3 to 
£4 (Rs. 30-40) over the marriage, and their boys at twelve to 
twenty-five spending £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-60). They practise polygamy 
and allow widow marriage. They either bury or burn the dead 
spending about £1 (Rs. 10) and feast their castefellows, when a 
Jan^am is asked to dine. Their favourite gods are J oiiba, Kliandoba, 
and Vithoba, and they also worship their ancestors. They^have 
images of their gods iu their houses, they seldom turn ascetics, but 
. make pilgrimages to Paudharpur and Ratnagiri. Their priests 
are ordinary Bnihmans whom they consult as to the child^s name 
and for a lucky day for a marriage, and pay l^cZ. (1 a.) at a birth, 
2s, (Re. 1) at a marriage, and G(L (4 a6*.) at a death. The priest suffers 
no degradation for associating with them and they observe the 
usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts. They have no headman and 
employ an elder to settle social disputes. A Burud^s shadow does 
not now-a-days pollute a high caste man. The Buruds are sending 
their boys to school. Some have succeeded in getting into Government 
service, while others go to Poona and Bombay in search of work. 
They are careful in money matters generally spending money iu 
food, clothes, ornaments, and building houses. Tliey are a declining 
race. Except in Satara and other large tpwns whore they are fairly 
off, they are generally very poor. 

Cha'mbha'rs, or Leather Workers, are returned as numbering 
16,1(J5 and as found over the whole district. They have no tradition 
of their arrival in the district or of any earlier homo. They are 
divided into local Kunbi Ohambhars, Dhors, Mochis, and Pardeshi- 
Chdmbhdrs who do not eat together or intermarry. Except that 
their habits are extremely dirty there is nothing to mark them 
from other low caste Hindus. Mochis and Pardoshis are found in 
large towns and the Pardoshis as their name implies seem to 
have come from Northern India. Local Kunbi OhAmbh^,rs consider 
themselves and are held by others the highest class of leather workers. 
The Mochis make shoes, boots, and other leather articles. The 
village Chdmbhdr in return for his services receites a contribution 
in grain from every landholder. It is his duty every year to present 
a pair of shoes to the village headman and the accountant or kalkarni. 
In some places they hold state grant or inam and are found as oultiva- 
tors. It is also their business to hold torches on the occasion of a 
B 1282-11 
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marriage at the house of the pdtil and of other respectable villagers^ 
They mend the leather appliances used in husbandry and cobble shoes. 
They live in poor huts outside of villages and their house gear consists 
of earthen wooden and metal pots. Their clothes arc waistcloths, 
woollen blankets, turbans, waistcoats, robes, and bodices. Their 
daily food is grain, salt, chillies, and oil. They oat flesh but 
unlike Mhars not the flesh of dead cattle, and drink liquor. They 
give dinners on occasions of births marriages and deaths when dishes 
of mutton and pulse cakes are prepared. The food is generally 
cooked by women and eaten by the men without taking ott‘ any of 
their clothes, the guests bringing their own plates. Liquor is some- 
times given and the guests sometimes sit singing the whole night. 
Among them a man earns 3d. to 1 j?. (2-8 an.) and a woman lid. to 
G^d. (1 -4i as.) a day. The monthly expenses of a pour man are about 
8s. (Rs. 4) and those of a fairly well-to-do person £1 (Rs. 10). 
When they name their children they distribute molasses or cjul and 
betel packets, and feast caste women when a girl conges of ago. At 
the betrothal the parents of the boy present the girl with clothes 
and ornaments. Boys in well-to-do families are married before 
they are sixteen and girls before they are eight, but they generally 
marry their girls between eight and sixteen and their boys between 
sixteen and twenty-five or thirty. They present the boy and girl 
and their parents with clothes, and feast relations and friends. 
Their marriage ceremonies and rites are like those of Mhars. They 
allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. A girl^s wedding 
costs £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) and a boy^s£5 to £0 (Rs. 50-60). They 
either bury or burn their dead, but a child under two is always 
buried. When they bury the body is laid in the grave with the 
turban and other clothes on, and the chief mourner, followed by 
the others of the party, throws over the corpse a handful of earth 
and closes the grave. When they burn, the chief mourner sets fire 
to the pile, walks thrice round it with an earthen water jar on his 
shoulders, in which a small hole has been pierced, dashes it on the 
ground, and beats his mouth with the palm of his hand. The 
funeral party bathe and return to the mourner’s house and separate. 
Next day the spot where the deceased was buried is levelled, or 
if the body was burnt the ashes are thrown into water. On 
the tenth day rice or wheat balls are prepared and some of 
them are offered to the spirit of the deceased and thrown into 
the water and others are left to the crows. The funeral expenses, 
including a feast to relations and friends, do not exceed £1 
(Rs. 10). Their favourite gods are Khandoba, Jotiba, and Vithoba, 
whose images they have in their houses. They worship dead 
ancestors and snakes, and go on pilgrimage to Alandi and 
Pandharpur. They also worship Muhammadan saints, and have 
no holy men or sddhus of their own. Their priests are ordinary 
Deshasth Brahmans. They are paid (1 a.) at a birth, 9d. to is. 
(Re. ^ - 1) at a imft’riage, and 6d. (4 as.) at a death. The Brahman 
who officiates does not suffer degradation for associating with them. 
They keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. They have no headman 
and an old and intelligent member of the caste is always consulted 
in social disputes. Adultery and eating with people of lower caste 
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is punished with expulsion. A Clitobhar^s shadow is not now-a- 
days thought unbearable by the higher classes. Some send their 
boys to school and have gained Government situations. Some go to 
Poona and Bombay and other places in search of work. Tho 
Mochis and Pardeshis are fairly off, but the Dhors and village 
Ch^mbjiars do little more than cam a living. 

Gllisa^'dis, or Tinkers, are returned as numbering 243, and as 
found over the whole district except in Khdnapur, Miln, and Viilva. 
They have no tradition of their origin or of their arri\ral in tlio 
district. They have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with 
other tribes. Their surnames are Chavan, Padvalkar, Povar, and 
S^lunko. They are dirty, cxiravagant and hardworking, and in 
house, dress, and food resemble cultivating Marathiis. They aro 
strong and robust and sharpen knives, clean sword blades, and make 
sword sbeaths and iron tools. They earn to Is. (1-8 as.) a day 
and their monthly expenses vary from 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10). They 
marry their girls between eight and twelve and their boys between 
twelve and twenty-five. They spend £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) on a 
girl’s marriage and £5 to £0 *(Rs. 50-00) on a boy^s. They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy. They bury their dead, spending 
about £1 (Rs. 10). Their family god is Khandoba of Jejufi but 
they worship all B rah manic? and local gods and goddesses and 
have images of their gods in their houses. Ihey go on pilgrimage 
to Jojuri, Pandharpur, and Tulj^pur, and keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their priests are the ordinary Mardtha Brdhmans 
whom they greatly respect. They pay their priests IJ^i. (1 a.) at a 
birth, 2s, (Ro. 1) at a marriages, and 6d, (4 as.) at a death. One of 
their ciders settles their social disputes. Some of them send their 
boys to school and a few have succeeded in gaining Government 
employment; others go to Poona, Bombay, and other places in search 
of work. They aro a poor class and sunk in debts. 

Kanja'ris, or Weaving Brushrnakers, are returned as numbering 
two but others seem to have been entered under some other head as 
they aro found in Satdra, Kar^d, Khandpur, Mdn, and Tdsgaon, 
They have no tradition of their origi;/ or of their arrival in the 
district, and have no connection with any other tribe. Their 
surnames are Bhayas, Ghoyar, Mulaya, and Sankat ; and families 
bearing tho same surname do not intermarry. Their names aro either 
Hindu or Muhammadan, the men's Babaji, Bhau, Gulu, Haji, and 
Sultan ; and the women’s Chuniya, Ganga, Punji, Multdni, and Juli. 
They look like Mhars and Mangs, aro dark and middle sized, and 
the men wear short or long boards and moustaches. They speak 
both Mardthi and Hindustani and wander in ganga of twenty or 
twenty-five. Like Kolhatis they change camp every fifteen days 
and carry their goods on donkeys. They live in tents and except 
earthen pots have no furniture. Their staple food is millet bread 
and vegetables, but they eat fish and flesh, ^ink liq^uor, and 
smoke hemp. The men dress in short trousers, a waistcoat, a 
shouldercloth, a Mardtha turban, and shoes. The women wear tho 
Mardtha robe and bodice, tie the hair in a knot behind tho head, 
and do not dock their heads with flovers or use false hair. The men 
gain their living by begging, and makmg ropes and weavers' brushes, 
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and the women are beggars and thieves but not prostitutes. They are 
notorious thieves and are always under the eye of the police. They 
consider themselves higher than Ch^mbhars, Dheds, Mangs, Mh^rs, 
or Musalindns, and say they do not eat from their hands. Their 
gods are Th^knr and N^il Saheb^ and they have no images in their 
houses. They do not ask Brahmans to officiate at their houJjes, have 
no religious head, and undertake no pilgrimages. For a woman’s first • 
confinement they build a new hut, and the confined woman engages 
no midwife, herself cuts the child’s navel-cord and buries it in the 
hut in a liolo along with the after-birth. For five days the mother 
and child bathe in hot water and in the evening of the fifth they name 
the child and treat castemen to liquor worth 28 , (Re. 1). When 
a marriage is settled the boy’s father gives the castemen 5s. (Rs. 2^) 
and the girl’s father 3s. (Rs. IJ), and it is spent in treating the 
caste to liquor. They make marriage booths at both the boy’s and 
the girl’s houses and tie bunches of mango leaves to a bamboo 
post. In the evening they treat the castemen to a dinner of mutton 
and pulse cakes. On the morning of the marriage day, at their 
homes, the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric, and in the 
evening the boy is seated on horseback and taken in procession to 
the girl’s. Here the boy and girl aro made to stand side by side and 
an elderly casteman throws unhiisked rice on their heads and they 
aro husband and wife. The guests are given a dinner of rice and 
curds and the day’s proceedings are over. On the fifth day the 
boy is seated on the shoulders of the girl’s father and the girl on 
those of the boy’s father and they go round the booth five times. 

A wheat bread and molasses dinner is given, and the two families 
exchange clothes, the boy walks with his bride to her new home, 
and the marriage ceremony is over, Kanjaris allow widow marriage 
and practise polygamy but kuow nothing of polyandry. The 
married are burnt and the unmarried buried. After death hot 
water is poured over the body and it is laid on a bier, covered with 
a sheet and with red powder. It is carried to the burning 
ground and is cither buried or burnt. They observe no mourning 
except feasting the casto on the third and seventh daj^onric© and 
pulse. They have a headman called Mukha who settles social 
disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their boys to school 
and aro very poor. * 

Ka'ranjkarSp or Fountain Makers, also called Dalsingars 
and Jingars, apparently Saddle-makers, are returned as 
numbering 004 and as found all over the district except in Javli. 
They say they came into the district from Bijapur during the 
time of Aurangzob, and that the founder of their caste was 
Muktadev. The men are dark wdth regular features, and wear the 
topknot and moustache, but neither the beard nor whiskers. The 
women are good-looking, tie the hair in a knot behind the head, rub 
redpowder on their brows, and dock their heads with flowers. Their 
home speech is MJrdthi, they live in middle class houses, eat fish and 
flesh, drink liquor, and dress like Mardtha Brdhmans. They are clean, 
neat, orderly, hardworking and intelligent, and follow almost all 
callings. They make lances, guns, swords, saddle-cloths, marriage 
head ornaments, metal pots, and fans, bind books, lacquer bed-posts 
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and walking sticks, and make and mend padlocks and watches. 
They worship the usual Brdhmanio and local gods and goddesses 
and their family gods are Ambahdi of Tuljdpur, KdluhAi of 
Shdhpur in SdtAra, and Khandoba of Jejuri. Theiv priests are 
Mardtha Brdhmans whom they greatly respect. On the fifth day after 
the birth of a child they lay sandal, tiimieric, vermilion, flowers, 

I burnt incense and sweetmeat before the goddess Satvdi and offer 
her cooked food. On the seventh they again worship tho 
goddess Satvdi and offer her wet gram. Their tenth and twelfth 
day ceremonies are the same as those of Deshasth Brahmans. 
They gird a boy with tho sacred thread before he is ten. They 
maiTy their girls before they are ten and their boys before they 
are twenty-five. They burn their dead, hold caste councils, send 
their boys to school, and are a poor but steady class. 

Ka'sa'rs, or Bangle Makers, are returned as numbering 3085 and 
as found over tho whole district. They are divided into Kdsars and 
Bdngads who eat together and intermarry. They are fair, middle 
sized, and thin. They sj)oak Marathi and most of them live in houses 
of the better sort, one or two storeys high, with brick walls and tiled 
roofs. Their staple food is millet, rico, and vegetables, and they 
deny that they eat fish or flesh or drink liquor. They also dtaclare 
they eat from tho hands of no one but Brdhmans. They dress like 
• Brahmans except that some of them fold their turbans like 
Mardthas. They are hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They 
make and sell brass and copper vessels and put glass bangles on 
women’s wrists. Some of them sell needles, thread, and 
miscellaneous arti(dcs, small wooden and tin boxes, glass and wooden 
beads, combs, dolls, and looking glasses. Others are moneylenders, 
cultivators, and Government servants. They worship the usual local 
and Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and observe the regular fasts and 
festivals, and never diue without bowing before their house images. 
Their priests are ordinary Maratha Brahmans whom they highly 
respect. A woman goes to her father’s for her first confinement. 
Tho goddess Satvd,i is worshipped on the fifth day after a birth 
aud her image is tied round the cliflvl’s neck. The mother and 
child are impure for ten days. On the twofth some elderly woman 
names the child. Boys havo their hair cut with scissors before they 
are one year old, and are girt with the sacred tliread before they 
are eight. They marry their girls before they are ten and their boys 
before they are twenty-five. They allow widow marriage, practise 
polygamy, and except children who are buried burn the dead, and 
mourn ten days. They settle social disputes at caste meetings 
and readmit those who have been put out of caste on paying a fine, 
which is spent in a caste feast. They send their boys to school 
but take them away as soon as they have learnt to read and write 
a little and a fair knowledge of arithmetic. Such of them as deal in 
pots are gnerally well-to-do and live in houses of the better sort ; 
those who deal in bangles are poorer. * 

Koshtis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 8632 and as 
found over the whole district. They are believed to have originally 
come from Paithan and are divided into Mardtha Koshtis and 
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Lingayat Koshtis who neither eat together nor intermarry. They are 
dark, middle-sized, and weak, and speak Marathi. Their houses are 
poor, and, besides a couple of handlooms, their house, goods include 
some earthen and a few metal vessels. The Lingayat Koshtis are 
strict vegetarians, aiid the Maratha Koshtis eat lish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Both classes dress like Maratha Kunbis. ^The 
Lingdyats wear the ling but not openly, hiding it in their turbans ® 
or waistcloth, or leaving it in some safe place in the house. The 
ling is given them by Jan gams who are their priests and are 
worshipped by Koshtis on marriage occasions. They are sober 
thrifty and hardworking. They are weavers, a few cultivators, and 
others day-labourers, and are helped in their work by their women. 
The Lingdyat Koshtis worship Shiv only, while the Marathds worship 
the usual local and Brdhman gods and goddesses and keep the 
regular fasts and feasts. The priests of the Mardthas are Brahmans 
who conduct their marriages, while at the marriages of Lingayat 
Koshtis both Brahmans and Jangams ofliciate although the Jangaras 
only are their priests. The customs of the Mardthas are the same 
of those of Manitha Kunbis. ^J'he Lingayafcs bury theur dead and 
observe no mourning, while the Mardthas burn their dead and they 
hold •mourners impure for ten days. They have no headman and 
settle social disputes at caste mootings. Koshtis send their boys * 
to school till they can read and write a little Marathi. Their craft is . 
falling owing to the competition of machine-made cloth and the 
Koshtis have taken to tillage and day labour. They are a falling 
people. 

Kumbha'rs, or Potters, arc returned as numbering 12,321 and 
as found over the whole district. They say the founder of their 
caste was the sago Kumbh. They have no subdivisions. They look 
like cultivating Mardthds, and cannot be told from them except for 
their dirty mud-stained clothes. Their home tongue is Marathi and 
they live in poor houses. Their staple food is millet, rice, and 
vegetables, and they occasionally eat fish and flesh and drink liquor 
rather freely. They dress like cultivating Marathds and are hard- 
working, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. They make tiles, bricks, 
and earthen pots and figures of men and animals. Though their 
appliances are most simple, they are expert in making neat an^ par- 
tially ornamented articles. All the members of the family help in 
the work. In villages the potters are included in the village staff 
and provide the villagers with earthen pots for which they are paid 
in grain at harvest time. In some villages they still hold land. 
They worship the usual local and Br^manic gods and goddesses and 
their family deities are Mahadev of Singndpur and Jagadamba whose 
shrine is in the old fort of Sdtara. They keep the regular Hindu 
fasts and festivals and their priests are village Brdhmans whom 
they greatly respect. Among them a girPs father has to look out 
for a husband for his daughter. When (me is found, a day before 
the marriage the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at their 
homes. The married women with music go to the waste lands and 
bring mango, jdmhhiil, and fig leaves and tie them to a post in the 
booth. On the marriage day at both houses relations are feasted 
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on mutton, and tlio boy is seated on ahorse and taken in procession 
to the girl’s. On his way he alights at the village Maruti^s when five 
men pelt him with balls of wheat flour. He bows before the god, 
goes to the girl’s house, and stands at the entrance of the booth. A 
relative of the girPs comes out, waves a cocoanut round his 
hei^J, and dashes it on the ground. Tho boy alights, goes into the 
booth, and bathes. Tho Braliman priest spreads half a pound of 
rice in the booth and on tho rice sets five betel packets. Over 
each packet he places a copper, a piece of dry cocoa-kernel, and a 
turmeric root. The boy and girl stand on each side of tho square 
facing each other and two near relations hold a cloth or namUcha^ 
shrla between them with throe turmeric streaks traced in tho mid- 
dle of it. Red rice grains are handed round among the guests and 
the priest repeats the marriage verses, and at the end the guests 
throw the rice grains over the boy^s and girVs heads, and they are 
husband and wife. The boy and girl now sit down and the girFs 
father washes the boy’s feet. The priest ties together the horns of 
tho boy’s- and girFs clothes and they are seated on tho altar. Mar- 
riage brow-horns or are tied round their brows, and tho 

girFs father presents tho boy with a metal w^aterpot, a enp, and a 
dish. A Bliat generally of tho Mardtha caste, recites versed and 
at the end along with the guests throws rice grains over the boy^s 
and girFs heads. Presents of clothes are exchanged between tho two 
houses and a dinner by the girFs parents ends the day. Next day a 
winnowing fan is filled wdth a couple of cocoanuts, a pound of rice, 
fourteen dough lamps, and an equal number of wafer biscuits, betel- 
nuts, turmeric roots, and pieces of cocoa-kornel, and twenty-fivo 
betel leaves, and, whilo the priest repeats verses, the fan is laid 
on the heads of tho boy and girl and their near relatives. Tho 
priest retires with his marriage feo of 2^. 6d, (Rs. li) and tho 
guests are treated to a dinner. The boy returns homo with his 
bride in a procession and a dinner is held. Next day tho boy and girl 
are bathed and while bathing splash one anotlior with turmeric 
water and rub each other with turmeric paste. Female guests also 
throw turmeric water, powder, and watc', mixed with filth and mud. 
A feast ends tho marriage festivities. Except that they burn vdvding 
or prickly pear under the mother’s cot and give lior kdthol to 
increase her milk their birth customs are tho same as those of 
the Mar^thds. On the fifth day they worship the goddess Satvai and 
kill a goat in her name. On tho seventh they repeat the worship 
but offer no goat. On the twelfth they cradle the child, name it, 
slaughter a goat, and feast castemen. They either bury or burn the 
dead, and, except that the daughter or daughter-in-law waves a 
lighted lamp round the deceased^s face at the time of laying the body 
on the bier, their customs do not differ from those of Marathds. Tho 
chief mourner does not get his moustache shaved and each member 
of the funeral party lays five pebbles on the spot where they halt 
while carrying the body to the burning ground, 'fhey have a head- 
man called mheirya who settles social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school and are poor. 

Loha'rSj or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 5193 and 
as found over the whole district. They say they came into the 
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district about ten generations ago but from where they cannot telL 
Their surnames are Jddhav^ Kdvre, Magdum, Nikam, and Povdr, 
and families bearing the same surname eat together but do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Bdbaji, 
B^lya, Govinda, Niru, and Santa; and among women Bhagu, Jana, 
Koyni, and Lakshumi. They look like Kunbis, are dark,® strqng, 
robust, and regular featured. They speak Mardthi and live in • 
middle class houses. Their staple food is millet and vegetables. 
They occasionally eat fish and fiesh, and when they can afford it drink 
to excess. Both men and women dross like Manithds, are hard- 
working, and work as blacksmiths and repair field tools. They earn 
Gd. to {as. 4-8) a day. They worship the ordinary Brdhmanic 
and local gods and goddesses and their family deities are Bhavdni, 
Khandoba, and Vithoba. Their priests are the ordinary village 
Brdhmans who oflioiato at their houses. They wear the sacred thread, 
but perform no ceremony at the time of putting it on. Their 
marriage customs are the same as those of Kunbis, and they pay 
their priests 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) for conducting their marriages. 
Except children they burn their dead and hold the deceased family 
unclean for ten days. They allow widow marriage, ])ractise poly- 
gamy, know nothing of polyandry, and believe in spirits and 
witchcraft. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do * 
not send their boys to school and are scarcely able to maintain . 
themselves and their families. 

Lona'riSj or Cement Makers, are returned as numbering 2119 
and as found over the whole district except in Patan. They have 
no subdivisions ; some of their surnames are Chavre, Dhfime, Gite, 
Kdle, and Rdngat ; and families bearing the same surname do not 
intermarry. They do not differ from Marathds in appearance, 
speech, dwelling, food, or dress, and are dirty but hardworking. 
They make cement, sell charcoal and firewood, and serve as day 
labourers. They are helped in their work by their women and 
children. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans, and their family 
deities are Ai Bhavani of Tuljdpur, Khandoba of Jejuri, and Brdh- 
man^ith and Yallama of the Karn^tak. They worship the regular 
local and Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, k eep the usual fasts and 
feasts, and in no way differ in religion from Kunbis. Except that 
at the time of marriage the boy and girl are made to stand in 
bamboo baskets, their customs are the same as those of Marathd^s. 
Lontiris are badly off hardly able to maintain themselves and their 
families. They do not send their boys to school. 

Ota'riS, or Casters, are returned as numbering 236 and as found 
all over the district. They have no divisions, look like Marfithds 
and speak Marathi. They live in ordinary middle sized houses with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their staple food is millet and vege- 
tables and occasionally rice, fish, mutton, and liquor. Both men 
and women dress^ like Mardthas. They are hardworking, making 
and selling brass pots, jingling bells, toe rings, and images of Hindu 
gods and of animals. Their women help them in their calling. They 
worship the usual local and Br&hmanic gods and goddesses, and their 
family deities are Ambfi,bdi of Aundh, Jotiba of Ratndgiri, Khandoba 
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of Jejuri, and Sidhoba of Mhaavad. Their priests are village 
Brahmans to whom they pay great respect. They keep the ordinary 
fasts and festivals and make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, 
N^sik, Pandharpur, and Tnljilpur. They believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
oracles. • They are bound together as a body, and send their boys 

• to school. Their calling is well paid and they earn enough to keep 
themselves and their families in comfort. 

Pa'tharyats, or Stone Dressers, are returned as numbering 191 
and as found over the whole district except in Kardd and Kore- 
gaon. They have no divisions. They are dark and strong. They 
speak Martithi and live in houses with brick walls and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they oat fish 
and flesh and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like Kunbis. 
The women’s ornaments are for the neck the gold-buttoned necklace 
or mangalsutra worth 16«. (Rs. 8) and the vajratik worth £2 
(Rs. 20), for the hands silver wristlets or gots worth £1 (Rs. 10), and 
for the feOt silver anklets or todfh worth £5 to £10 (Rs.50-100) and 
too rings worth IGs. (Rs. 8). They are hardworking orderly and 
hospitable. They are stone masons and make stone images of gods 
animals and men. They make grindstones, rollers, and hhnd- 
‘ mills. Their women do not help them in their work. They wor- 
•ship the usual local and Br«lhmanic gods and goddesses, and keep 

• the regular fasts and festivals. Their family deities are Bbavdni 
Khandoba and Vithoba, and their priests who conduct their 
marriage and death ceremonies belong to their own caste. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and 
unlucky days, and consult oracles. They marry their girls before 
they are sixteen, and their boys before they are twenty-five. Among 
them the boy^s father has to look out for a wife for his son. When 
he finds a fitting girl both the boy's and girl's fathers go to the 
village astrologer who compares the horoscopes and approves of the 
match if he thinks it will be lucky. If the girl's father is well-to-do, he 
performs his daughter's marriage at his own expense. If ho is unable 
to bear the marriage charges, the boy's lather pays him £4 to £5 
(Rs. 40-50) as the price of the girl and persuades him to accept the 
offer. When both fathers agree, on a lucky day the boy’s father with 
one or two friends visits the girl's house and presents her with a green 
robe and bodice and sometimes with a pair of silver chains if his means 
allow. The girl's father welcomes the guests and they are seated. 
The girl is dressed in the suit of clothes presented to her by the 
boy's father, and bows before him. The boy's father marks her 
brow with vermilion and lays a cocoanut in her hands. She bows 
before the house gods, guests, and elders, and a feast to the guests ends 
the betrothal or mdgni. Betel is served to the guests and they leave. 
Booths are raised before the houses of both the boy and girl and^ 
the village astrologer or Joshi names a lucky day for the marriage. 
A day or two before the marriage, an axe and fi^e tree-leaves or 
panch pdlvis, the leaves of the dmha Mangifera indica, the 

^ umhar Ficus glomerate, the saundad Prosopis spicegera, the jdmbhul 
Syzigium jambolanum, and the rut Calotropis gigantea, are tied to 
a booth-post called the first post or mukurtmedh, as the marriage 
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gaardian or devak and worshipped with the usual offerings of 
turmeric paste, rice, betel, and cooked food. The boy and girl each 
at their homes, are seated on a low stool placed in a wheat square 
marked by the priest, and rubbed with turmeric by a lucky married 
girl who is named by the priest. They are then bathed and their 
brows are hung with a network of flowers and the turmeric^ rubbing 
ends with a feast called haldiche jevan or the turmeric feast to 
friends and kinsfolk. Next morning sandal, flowers, and wheat 
cakes are set before the family gods and the family-god worship or 
devhirya is complete. Invitations are sent to friends and relations. 
The bridegroom is dressed in rich clothes and taken on horseback 
to tho bride’s with music and friends. He halts on his way at the 
temple of tho village Mdruti, bows to tho god, lays before him a 
copper and betel packet, again bows and asks his blessing. The 
girl’s people meet him at the temple and present him with a 
turban or waistclotk The bridegroom mounts his horse and rides 
to the girl’s with music and friends and kinsmen. When he 
reaches tho booth, a lemon and cocoanut are waved round his head 
and thrown on one side. He is then allowed to dismount and 
taken to a low stool set in a wheat square marked by the priest. As 
the lucky moment draws near, the bride comes out and stands facing 
the bridegroom, the priests hold a curtain marked with the lucky 
cross or nandi between them, and repeat marriage verses. The 
astrologer tells the lucky moment, the priests remove the curtain, 
the guests throw red rice over the couple’s heads, and they are 
husband and wife. The pair then walk into tho house, bow before 
tho house gods, and are fed from the same dish of sweet food. 
When the meal is over they are seated on the raised altar or hahule, 
and their clothes are knotted together. Music plays and the priest 
marks their brows with vermilion and sticks rice grains on it. The 
other guests follow each waving a copper coin and throwing it in a 
dish placed at the foot of the altar. At last tho sheris or grain- sticking 
ceremony is over, tho bridegroom’s party are treated to a dinner, 
and retire for the night. Next day the robe ceremony or add a is 
performed at the bride’s, when their fathers-in-law present the 
pair with suits of clothes and ornaments, and the couple go to 
the bridegroom’s house with music and friends. Tho marriage 
guardians arc bowed out and a feast and a return feast at the houses 
of tho bridegroom and the bride complete the ceremony. Pd,tharvat8 
allow child and widow marriage, practise polygamy, and know 
nothing of polyandry. At a widow marriage, tho suitor gives the 
widow a robe and bodice for herself and a turban and £2 10s, 
(Bs. 26) in cash for her father. On a lucky night the priest 
visits her house and conducts the ceremony about one hundred 
yards outside of the house in the presence of five or six men friends 
of the couple. The couple are seated on low stools in a wheat 
square marked by the priest, their brows are marked with vermilion, 
and rice grains S.re stuck on it, and they bow before the priest. The 
widow puts on toerings or jodvis but she is not allowed to wear 
the lucky necklace or mmigahiitra. Married women are not allowed 
‘ to see her for three days, after which a feast to friends and relations 
completes the ceremony. When a girl comes of age, she sits apart 
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for three days, and on the fourth is bathed, and her lap filled with 
rice and a cocoanut. On the seventh or tenth day, she is dressed 
in a new robe and bodice, her brow is decked with flowers, and 
rice cocoanut betel and fruit are laid in her lap. Friends and 
kinsfolk are treated to a dinner and the age-coming ceremony is 
ov^. Women as a rule go to their parents for their first confinement. 
When a woman is brought to bed a midwife is called in. She digs 
a bath-hole or nhdni in the lying-in room, cuts the child's navel- 
cord, puts it in an earthen vessel, and buries it in the bath-hole. 
The mother and child are daily bathed in warm water, rubbed with 
turmeric and oil, and laid on a cot, under which a firepot is set 
and sweet fennel or badishop and Ligasticum ajwaon or onva are 
burnt in the firepot. On the fifth night an embossed gold or silver 
imago of Satvdiis laid on a lowstool in the lying-in room, and flowers, 
turmeric paste, vermilion, cocoa-kernels, betel, burnt frankincense, 
and cooked rice, pulse, and vegetables are set before the low stool. 
The mother with the child in her arras bows before the goddess and 
next day tlio image is tied round the child^s neck. On the twelfth 
the mother^s impurity is over, the house is covvdnuged and the 
mother’s clothes are washed, new bangles are put round her wrists 
and she is dressed in anew robe and bodice. Women neighbours 
and friends meet at the mother’s, lay rice and a cocoanut in her lap, 
. present the child with a hood or kunchi, sing songs, and cradle and 
name the child. The guests are treated to a dinner ; betel and boiled 
gram are served to them, and they withdraw. They burn or bury 
their dead and mourn ten days. The dead is bathed in warm 
water, dressed in a white sheet, and laid on a bier. If the deceased 
is a married woman she is dressed in a green robe and bodice. 
A roll of betel and a piece of gold aro put into the dead mouth, the 
body is tied fast to the bier and covered with a white sheet, redpowder 
and betel leaves are thrown over the bier, and some married girl 
of the house, either a daughter or a daughter-in-law, waves lights 
round the dead, and with a low bow withdraws. The corpse -bearers 
tie a copper and a small cake to the horn of the shroud, lift the bier,, 
and follow the chief mourner w^ho takes ^he lead carrying the firepot 
hung from a string. On their way to the funeral ground, the 
mourners halt, throw the copper coin and the broad that were tied in 
the sfiroud to one side of the road, change places, lift the bier, and 
walk straight to some stream or river where they burn or bury the 
dead according to the chief mourner's means. The chief mourner 
has his head except the topknot and his face shaved. The funeral 
rites are over and the mourners bathe and go home. On the third 
day they gather the ashes of the dead and throw them into the 
river or stream. The chief mourner washes the spot where the 
dead .was burned or buried with cowdung, sets a stone in the name 
of the dead at the place, lays sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, rice^ 
burnt frankincense, and food before the stone and withdraws a little 
to see whether the crows touch the food. At la%t he bathes and 
returns home, and a caste feast ends the ceremony. Pdtharvats do 
not ask Deshasth Brdhmans to their houses, but priests of their 
own class conduct their ceremonies, and receive a pair of shoes 
and 28. (Re. 1} in cash at every death rite. When a woman dies in 
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childbed, she receives every mark of honour which a married woman 
ought to have. While she is being carried to the funeral ground, a 
man closely follows the corpse-bearers strewing the. path with raid 
Panicum italicum seed that the spirit of the dead may not return and 
haunt the living. P^tharvats have a caste council and a headman 
called Mhetre, and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breac^ies 
of social rules are punished with fines which take the form of 
caste feasts. They send their boys to school but do not keep them 
long at school or take to new pursuits. They are a steady class. 

Fatvekars, or Tassel Makers, are returned as numbering 146 and 
as found only in Patan and Sjitdra They say they came originally 
from Gujarat about two hundred years ago in search of work. They 
have no divisions. Their surnames are Kab^de, Kutare, Povdr, 
Shdlgar, and Shiralkar. The names of their family stocks are 
Bhdradvilj, Gautam, Kdshyap, and Naradik, and families of the same 
surname and stock cannot intermarry. The names of the men are 
Bobasa, Lakshumansa, Maniksa, and TukArdmsa ; and of the women 
Bhdgirthi, Chandra, Koyna, and Yamuna. They look like high caste 
Hindus, the men keeping the top-knot and moustache but not the 
beard. Their home tongue is Gnjar^iti, but with others they speak 
Mar.4thi. They live in houses of the better sort, one or two storeys 
high, and own metal pots, cots, boxes, and bedding. They keep 
servants and have cows, bullocks, ponies, and goats. Their staple 
food is rice, pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of sour and 
pungent dishes. They say they eat mutton once a year on the Dasara 
in September - October, and on no other occasion. They drink 
liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, a coat, a turban or a cap, and 
a pair of shoos, and the women in a full Mardtha robe and bodice, and 
mark their brows with redpowder. They do not wear false hair, and 
> their girls deck their heads with flowers. They are a hardworking, 
simple, quiet, and hospitable people. They are silk workers, make and 
dye silk threads for necklaces and jewelry and horse and palanquin 
trappings, and go hawking them from village to village. They worship 
all the usual local and Br^hmanic gods and goddesses and their 
chief family goddess is the Jagadamba of Tuljdpur to whom they 
make vows. Their family priests are village Brdhmans and 
their religious teacher is a BrAhman named Gopalnath. They , allow 
widow marriage, practise polygamy, and burn the dead. They 
hold caste councils and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

RaiXga^ris, or Dyers, are returned as numbering thirty-five and 
as found in Kar&d, Khdndpur, Sdtdra, Tdsgaon, and Valva. They 
have no divisions, speak Mardthi, are fair and good-looking, clean 
in their habits, sober, and hardworking. They do not differ from 
Mardth^s in house, food, or dress. They prepare colours and print 
and dye cloth, and their women help in their work. They allow 
widow marriage ^.nd polygamy. Their family gods are Bahiroba, 
Khandoba, and Vithoba, and their priests are ordinary Mardtha 
Brdhmans. They hold caste councils. They send their boys to 
school but keep them at school only for a short time. They are a 
prosperous class. 
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Ra'uls, or Tape Makers, are returned as numbering 203 q,nd as 
found over the whole district except in Jdvli, Koregaon, and Man. 
They have no divisions. Their surnames are Chaturbhuj, Ghdg, 
Jddhav, Povar, and Sankpal, and persons bearing the same surname 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are 
Ambaripd.th, KdshinAth, Raghun^th, and Rangnd^th ; and among 
wobaen BhAgu, Ganga, Koyna, and Rakhma. They are hardwork- 
ing, frugal, and respectful. Begging is their hereditary calling, 
but they weave strips of coarse cloth, tape, and sacking. They are 
bound together by a strong caste -feeling, send their boys to school, 
and are poor.^ 

Salis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 3468 and as found ov^r 
the whole district. They say that according to their sacred books the 
founder of their caste was Sumant who was born from the mouth of 
Parmeshvar or the Supreme Being. Oneday Parmeshvar asked Sumant 
to give him a piece of cloth to wear. As Sumant had none, the 
Almighty prayed to the minor gods who became instruments of weaving 
and foF this reason weaving tools have the names of gods and sages. 
Salis are divided into Ling^Lyat and Mard^tha Sakul or Good-familied 
Salis. The Marathas are dark, of middle stature and ordinary 
strength, and their homo tongue is Marathi. They live in 
houses one or two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is millet, but they eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. Both men and women dress like Mardthiis and are patient 
hardworking and orderly. Their hereditary calling is weaving and 
dealing in cotton and woollen cloths such as waistcloths and 
blankets. Their family gods are Bhavani of Tuljdpur, Khandoba 
of Pali, and Mahildev of Singnapur. Their priests are the ordinary 
village Brd/hmans, and their marriage and other customs and rites 
do not differ from those of the Poona Sdlis.^ They have no head- 
man and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school for a short time. Their craft is falling and they are 
in straitened circumstances. 

Sangars, or Wool-weavers, are returned as numbering 2837 and 
as found over the whole district. Tliey have no divisions, speak 
Mardthi, and look like Kunbis. They live in houses with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Their houses contain nothing except a few 
metal and clay pots, a couple of blankets, and a cot or two. They 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Their staple food is millet 
vegetables and pulse. Both men and women dress like Mardthds. 
They are hardworking, frugal, and hospitable but dirty. Their 
hereditary calling is weaving and selling blankets. They worship 
the usual local and Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, and their family 
deities are Bhavdni of Tuljdpur and Khandoba of Jejuri and Pdli. 
Their family priests are the ordinary village BrAhmans. They be- 
lieve in spirits and witchcraft. Their religious teachers are Jangams 
who oflSiciate at their houses along with vfllage BrAhmans. They 
worship the goddess SatvAi on the fifth day aflJSr childbirth and 
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name the child on the twelfth. Among them a boy's father 
has to look out for a wife for his son, and when one is 
found, both the boy's and girl's fathers learn from the village 
astrologer whether the stars favour the match. If the astrologer 
says the stars favour the match, the boy's father presents the girl 
with a new green robe and bodice, a rupee, and a cocoanut, and rubs 
her brow with redpowder. A dinner to caste men is given at the 
joint expense of both the fathers. From a day to three years after 
comes the marriage. Booths are built in front of both houses, and the 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at their houses. Their marriage 
guardian or devak is the five-tree leaves or ptinchimlvis, the mango, 
umhnVy saundad, jdmbhul, and rui. On the marriage day, while 
on his way to the girl’s, the boy goes to the village temple, lays his 
dagger before the god, and swears that ho may forsake his dagger 
but never his wife. He lays a packet of betel before the god, and 
taking back the dagger goes in procession to the girl's, and takes his 
stand before the door of the booth. One of the girl's kinsmen 
waves a lemon and a cocoanut round the boy's head and the boy 
dismounts and walks into the booth. The boy and girl are then bathed 
and, dressing in new clothes, stand facing each other. Behind them 
stand* their maternal uncles with knives daggers or other weapons 
in their hands ; the Brahman priest repeats marriage verses, and, 
at the end, along with the guests throws rice over the boy's , 
and girl's heads. The hems of their clothes are knotted together 
and the boy and girl, are taken before the house gods. While 
bowing before the gods, the boy robs an image and hides it about 
his person, and does not give it back until his mother-in-law gives 
him a new waistcloth. The boy and girl dine in front of the house 
gods, and go and take their seats on an earthen altar raised in a 
corner of the booth. The brows of the couple are rubbed with red- 
powder and turmeric on which rice grains are stuck and in the even- 
ing proceedings end with a feast. A day or two after, the boy goes 
back in procession to his house with his bride, musicians, and rela- 
tives and friends, and, after a feast, the guests retire. When a girl 
comes of age they seat her by herself for four days and on the fifth 
fill her lap with fruit and present her with a new green robe and 
bodice. Sangars allow widow marriage and polygamy. They either 
bury or burn their dead, their funeral priests being Jangams. •They 
hold the family of the deceased impure for three days, and, on the 
morning of the fourth, they sip cow's urine and are pure. They hold 
caste councils, send their boys to school for a short time, and are a 
poor class. 

ShimpiSy or Tailors, are returned as numbering 9664 and as found 
over the whole district. They are divided into Jain Shimpis and 
Namdev Shimpis. The Jain Shimpis get their name from their 
religion and the NAmdevs from the poet and saint NAmdev.^ The 
Jain Shimpis are^a smaH body found in KarAd, TAsgaon, and VAlva, 

1 Ntodev, one of the oldest Mardtha poets, seems to have lived in the fourteenth 
centui^. He belonged to the V&rkari panth or day-keeping seot, and was a great 
worshipper of Vithoba of Pandharpur. Details are given in the Ahmadnagar 
(Statistical Account, 
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who do not eat or marry with the Ndmdevs. The home tongue of the 
Jains is Gujarati and of the Niimdevs Mardthi. They are clean and 
neat and their women are dark thin and regular-featured. The 
men wear the topknot and moustache but neither whiskers nor the 
beard. They live in houses with walls of brick and tiled roofs. 
N^de'^ Shiinpis eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, but the Jains 
are strict vegetarians. Both dress like Brdhmans, the men in waist- 
cloth, coat, turban, and shoes, and the women in the full MarAtha 
robe and bodice. They are hardworking, sober,’ and hospitable. 
They sew and sell cloth and lend money on interest. Their women 
help them in sewing clothes and in some of the larger towns a few 
have begun to make use of sowing machines. Their manners and 
customs are the same as those of the Poona Jain and Nd,mdov 
Shimpis. Except children they burn their dead. The Jains wor- 
ship Pilrasn^th, and the Namdevs worship the usual local and 
Bnihmanic gods and goddesses and their priests are the ordinary 
village Brdhmans. Their chief god is Vithoba of Pandharpur and 
they make periodical pilgrimages to his temple. They dine either 
in silk or woollen waistcloths and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. They send their boys to school and are a well-to-do 
class. 

Sona'rS) or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 8231 and 
as found in all towns and large villages. Some have come into 
tho district from Giijardt, the Bombay Karndtak, and Madras, 
and others belong to the district. These divisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. There is nothing remarkable in their 
appearance. Tho men wear the topknot and moustache and no 
beard. Tho homo tongue of the different Sondrs is the language of 
their country, but with others all speak incorrect Marathi. They 
have a slang language known to themselves only which they use in 
presence of their customers. Most live in one-storeyed houses with 
walls of brick and stone. They generally have no servants in their 
houses but in their shops are helped by men of their own caste. 
Their ordinary food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and when 
they can afford them fish, flesh, and liquor. They take their meals 
between ton and twelve in the morning and seven and ten in the 
evening. With them as with other castes the opportunities for feasts 
are holidays, marriages, and other family ceremonies, and tho 
arrival of important guests. On such occasions their chief dishes 
are cakes or balls, and their feasts cost £2 10«. to £3 (Rs. 25 - 30) 
the hundred guests. They dress like Mardtha Brdhmans and only 
a few have a store of such rich clothes as silk robes and shawls. 
They are neat, clean, hardworking, and skilful. They work in 
gold and silver and also set gems and other precious stones. They 
are proverbially dishonest. It is the general belief that gold or 
silver passing through a goldsmith^s hands not only loses weig^ft 
but becomes mixed with base metal. The^men work from six to 
twelve and again from two to eight. The women do nothing but 
home work. Boys up to eight go to school, and after ei^t work 
in their fathers^ shops. Their tools cost them 12s. to £5 (Rs. 6-50) 
and they earn 16s. to £2 (Rs. 8-20) a month. Many are taking to 
other than their hereditary calling. Some are writers and others 
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petty moneylenders, and moneychangers. Their calling depends on 
the prosperity of the people and since the 1876-77 famine, the SAtdra 
goldsmiths have had less than their former amount of employment. 
Even skilful workmen find it diflBcult to keep themselves in 
comfort. They are either Shaivs or Vaishuavs and have images 
of their gods in their houses. Their priests generally belong# to 
their own caste, but when a priest of their own caste is not 
available they employ Deshasth or other Br5,hmans. Of late the 
Sonars who term themselves Mukhmdsi Brahmans, or Brdhmans 
sprung from the mouth of Brahma, have taken to commit to memory 
the sacred verses used in religious ceremonies, but they know them 
and pronounce them so badly that they do not openly repeat them 
in presence of Brahmans. Their customs differ little from those of 
Brahmans. They settle social disputes either at caste meetings or 

a reference to a council of caste elders. They send their boys to 
school and are fairly off. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 11,043 and as 
found over the whole district. They have no divisions. They rank 
with or higher than Kunbis and are fairer and cleaner than Kunbis 
but Ipss robust. In villages they repair field tools and are paid by 
the villagers in grain at harvest time. As carpenters and wood- 
carvers the town Sut^rs are good w'orkers and are easily trained to 
handle European tools. Their day s wages vary form 1^. to 3«. 
(Rs.i-li). The women do not help the men in their work. 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they do not 
eat fish or flesh or drink liquor. The men wear the waistcloth and 
coat, and the turban folded either in the Maratha or the Br&hman 
fashion. They gird their boys with the sacred thread, the ceremony 
being performed by one of their own caste called guru or teacher. 
They practise polygamy and forbid widow marriage. Except un- 
weaned children whom they bury they burn their dead. Their family 
deities are Bhavdni, Khandoba, and Vithoba, and they keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and festivals. Their priests are Mar4;tha Brdhmans 
whom they consult as to the lucky moment for naming and marrying 
their children. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They 
send their boys to school but take them away after they have learnt 
a little reading and writing. They are fairly off, especially^town 
carpenters. 

Telis, or Oilmen, are returned as numbering 9499 and as found 
over the whole district. They are divided intoLingdyat and Maratha 
Telis who do not eat together or intermarry but do not differ much 
from each other in work, dress, or customs. As a rule Telis are 
dark well-built and robust, but dirty in their habits. They speak 
Mardthi. They live in houses with walls of brick and tiled roofs 
and own metal and earthen vessels. Their staple food is millet 
phlse and vegetables. They dress like Mardthas, and are hard- 
working, hospitaWe, quiet, and well-behaved. They press sesame, 
dry cocoa-kernel, and sometimes hemp seed, and sell oil and oil- 
cakes. The Lin^yats worship Mahddev only and their priests are 
Jangams.; the Mar^thds worship all the usual local and Br&hmanic 
gods and goddesses and keep the regular fasts and festivals. 
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and employ as priests the ordinary village Brdhmans. Except 
that the Lingayats hold no cloth or antm^dt between the bride 
and bridegroom at the time of marriage, their marriages are the 
same as those of Kunbis. Both Lingayat and Mardtha Telis hold a 
girl impure for four days after she comes of age, and do not touch her 
till •she has bathed on the morning of the fifth day. Both practise 
widow marriage and polygamy. Unlike the Mardthds they bury 
their dead, and consider themselves impure for ten days. They settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. I^hey turn out any one proved to 
have broken their social rules but let him back on paying a fine. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to now pursuits, but 
are fairly off. 

Vada'rs, or Earth Diggers, are returned as numbering 2388 and 
as found over the whole district except in Javli. They are divided 
into Mati or Earth and Dagad or Stone Vaddrs, who oat together but 
do not intermarry. Both Earth and Stone Vaddrs are dark, strong, 
robust, and hardworking, but ignorant and given to drink. They 
have no fixed dwellings and gather wherever they hear of work. The 
Dagad or Stone Vaddrs who quarry and break stones for building 
are said to have been the great hill-fort builders. They also make 
.grind-stones. The Mati or Earth Vaddrs work in earth and dig 
ponds and wells. Both classes live in rude huts of mats and sticks, 
^and eat almost anything, being notably fond of mice and rats. 
When they have nothing else to eat, they go rat-hunting in the fields. 
Their home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Marathi. The men of both classes wear a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
and a tattered turban, and the women the robe and bodice. Their 
chief deities are Bhavdni and Khan do ba, and they consult Brahmans 
only for a name for their children and for a lucky day for their 
^ weddings. They practise widow marriage and polygamy. They 
■ have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school. Of late years Vaditrs of both 
classes have found constant and highly paid employment at the 
great Nira water works and on the new Ppccan railways. At both 
water and railway works Vaddrs have proved the most valuable 
class of local workmen. They work by the piece, and both men 
and wemen are surprisingly effective. Most of their earnings go in 
drink. 

Musicians include three classes with a strength of 11,909 or 
1*16 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Sdtdra Afiuicians, 1881. 


DinsioK. 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

ObAdBift 

809 

800 

609 

Guravs 

4920 

4779 

9699 

HolSn 

618 

788 

1601 

Total ... 

6042 

8867 

11,909 


Ghadsis, or Musicians, are returned as naml>erin^09 and as 
^ found in large towns chiefly in the east of the district. They have no 
tradition of their origin or of any former settlement, and are considered 
B 1282—13 
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the earliest people in the district. They have no subdivisions* 
and claim no relationship with any other tribe. They are darker 
than Kunbis, middle sized, and look more like Md>ngfe and other low 
caste Hindus than Kunbis. The men wear the topknot, moustache, 
and sometimes whiskers, but not the beard. They speak Marathi. 
Their staple food is millet, salt, chillies, and oil, and their dinlier 
parties consist of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor. They eat without 
taking off any of their clothes, and, after dinner, sit singing the 
whole night. They dress like Mar^thas, are lazy, extravagant, 
and fond of pleasure, and amuse their patrons with their songs and 
music. They are renowned singers and players and perform at the 
houses of Brdhmans and other Hindus. Though their shadow 
is not now thought to defile, high caste Hindus do not so freely ask 
them to their houses as they ask Guravs. The hereditary calling 
of all seems to have been music, but many liave taken to agriculture, 
day labour, and other means of subsistence. They paint their 
bodies red and black and beg by acting as Bahnrupis or men of 
many faces or characters. As labourers men earn to l8. (2-8 as,) 
a day and women \\d, to 4^^. (1 -3 as.). Their monthly expenses vary 
fronuSs. to £1 (Rs. 4-10). They marry their girls between eight 
and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. They^ 
spend £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) on the marriage of a girl and £4 to £6 
(Rs. 40-60) on the marriage of a boy. They allow their widows to* 
marry and the men practise polygamy. They cither bury or burn' 
their dead spending about £1 (Rs. 10) on a funeral. They worship 
all the usual local and Brahmanic gods and goddesses, chiefly 
Bahiroba and Khandoba, and they keep all the regular fasts and 
feasts. Their priests are ordinary Mardtha Brahmans whom they 
pay l\d, (1 a,) at a naming, 2s. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and Od, (4 as.) 
at a funeral. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are 
allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their social and 
religious customs are the same as Mardtha-Kunbi customs. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school and arc a steady people. 

Guravs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 9699 and as found 
in ones and twos in towns and large villages. They have no tradi- 
tion or memory of their arrival in the district or of any formef' settle- 
ment. They have no divisions and speak Marathi. They generally 
live in small one-storeyed houses close to the temple where they act 
as ministrants. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and 
vegetables, and they say they neither eat fish nor flesh nor drink 
liquor. They dress either like Mardtha Brdhmans or cultivating 
Eunbis. They are musicians and attend to and clean the temples of 
the village gods and have the hereditary right to the offerings made 
Jjo them. They supply bel and tulsi leaves and flowers to the chief 
villagers for the worship of their house gods. They make and sell 
leaf cups and phites and play music on marriage and other occasions 
at the houses of Brahmans and other villagers, except at the houses 
of Mhdrs, Mdngs, and other low caste people. A few hold small 
grant or indm lands. They worship Maruti, Shiv, and other c 
village gods, keep the usud Hindu fasts and feasts, and make 
pilgrimages. YtThen a Gurav woman is brought to bed, a midwife is 
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called in and is paid 3ci. (2 as») if tbe child is a boy and half a 
cocoanut if it is a girl. The midwife cuts the child^s navel-cord, 
bathes both the mother and the child with warm water rubbing 
them with turmeric paste and oil, and lays them on a cot under 
which a firepot is laid to guard against cold. The mother's 
impurit;^ lasts ten days. On the fifth night an embossed gold image 
of Satv^i is set on a low stool in the lying-in room and turmeric 
paste, vermilion, five betel leaves and nuts, boiled gram or ghugrisy 
and sweetmeats are laid before the goddess. The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and asks her blessing. 
Next day the embossed image is tied round the child’s neck and the 
child if a girl is named on the twelfth and if a boy on the thirteenth. 
The house is cowdunged on the naming day and friends and kins- 
people are asked to the house. The mother is dressed in a new 
green robe and bodice, new bangles are put round her wrists, and 
rice and a cocoanut are laid in her lap. Women neighbours and 
friends present the mother with bodices and the child with hoods or 
kunchifi, and name and cradle the child, amidst cradle-songs or 
poinds sung in honour of Ram or Krishna, ending with the chorus 
^ Sleep my darling sleop.'^ The guests are treated either to a dinner 
^ or to betel and withdraw with handfuls of boiled gram or ghugria, 

* Guravs marry their boys between ten and twenty-five and their girls 
'before they como of age. Their marriages are preceded by 
“ betrothals, when, on a lucky day named by the village astrologer, the 
boy's father with a few of his friends visits the girl's house and 
presents her with a green robe and bodico and a pair of silver chains 
or sdnkhlis worth .£2 10.9. to £3 (Rs. 25-30). The guests ar© 
welcomed to a seat on tho veranda by the girl’s father and such 
of his friends as he has asked to tho house. The girl puts on the new 
clothes, tho priest attends, and the boy's father marks the girl's 
brow with vermilion. The girl then bows before the house gods, the 
guests, and her elders, and the betrothal or mdgni ends with a feast 
to the boy's father and his friends. The fathers go to the local 
astrologer and ho names the lucky day for the marriage. Booths 
are raised before the boy's and girl's houses and invitations are 
sent to friends and kinsfolk. At the house of each of the pair, an 
umbarrn Ficus glomerata post is fixed in one of the corners of the 
booth, molasses and betel are laid before the post, and a turmeric 
root and betelnut are tied to it in a piece of yellow cloth. Two or 
three days before the marriage, the girl is rubbed with turmeric 
at her house by five lucky married women named by the priest, who 
take what remains of the turmeric to the boy with music and mb 
him with it and bathe him in warm water, while musicians play and 
the married women of the boy's house sing songs. A feast called 
the turmeric feast or haldiche jevan completes the turmeric rubbing, 
and the women of the girl's house return with presents of beteU—-^ 
A raised altar is prepared in the girl's wedding^booth and new 
earthen vessels brought from the potter's are placed at its corners. 

On the marriage day the bride goes with music and a band of friends 
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to the village Mdruti, bows before the god, and, laying before him 
a betel packet and a copper, asks his blessing and returns home. The 
bridegroom goes on horseback to the bride^s with music and friends, 
and is welcomed at her house by the girl^s father. As the lucky 
moment draws near, the priest prepares a square spot, sets two 
low stools in it, and makes the bridegroom and bride stanS facflng 
each other on the stools ; a yellow sheet is held between the pair and 
marriage verses are repeated by the priest who, at the lucky moment, 
draws aside the curtain, throws red rice over the couple, while the 
musicians raise a din of music. The hems of the pair’s garments 
are knotted together, and they walk into the house, bow before the 
house gods and elders, and are made to eat from the same dish. 
Then the adda or robe ceremony is performed, and the party of 
the bridegroom and the caste people are treated to a dinner. 
Lastly the iDridegroom takes the bride to his house with music and 
friends and feasts and return feasts at the houses of the boy 
and girl end the ceremony. At every marriage the priest 
receives a turban and 4.9. to 0.?. (Rs. 2-3) in cash and the whole 
marriage expenses generally amount to £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - 300). 
Among Guravs child marriage and polygamy are allowed 
and polyandry is unknown. A girl sits apart for three days on . 
coming of age,, she is bathed on the fourth and her lap is filled 
with rice and fruit, A gaily decked wooden frame is rnado*^ 
and the girl is seated in it for the first sixteen days while the ^ 
musicians are asked to the house to play drums and pipes. Her 
female fi’icnds and relations present the girl with sweet dishes and 
clothes, and her father and father-in-law present her each with a robe 
and bodice. The girl’s father treats his son-in-law to a dinner and 
presents him with clothes and bedding. The couple are seated 
together on low wooden stools, the women neighbours meet at the 
house, and lay rice and cocoanuts in the lap of the girl, and the 
puberty ceremony is over. Guravs burn their dead and mourn ten 
days. After death the body is seated leaning against a wall, water 
is heated, and a bier is made. The dead is bathed in warm water, 
shrouded in a clean white sheet, and laid on the bier. A piece of 
gold and a roll of betel loaves are put into the dead mouth, and 
flowers, betel loaves, and redpowder are thrown over the ‘^body. 
A married girl, generally the deceased’s daughter or daughter-in- 
law, waves a light about the face of the dead, four of the mourners 
take up the bier, and the chief mourner heads them with the earthen 
firepot in his hand, hung from a string. Before reaching the burning 
ground they halt to rest, the bearers set down the bier, and each 
picks five stones and instead lays a copper on the ground. The 
hearers then change places, lift the bier, and, with the chief mourner 
in front, walk to the burning ground. The pile is ready and 
•4he dead is laid on it. The priest repeats texts and the chief 
mourner places five wheat flour balls on the body, two on the face 
two on the two arms and one on the chest, and lights the pile. 
As soon as the skull bursts, the chief mourner fills an earthen pot, 
and, carrying it on his shoulder, walks three times round the pile. 
At the end of each turn another man walks with him and pierces 
the pot with a stone called the lifestonc or aahma so that the 
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water ^shes out. When three tarns are made and the pot is 
thrice pierced, the chief mourner throws it over his back and beats 
his mouth with* his right palm. The priest is given 3d. (2 as.) and 
the funeral party bathe and return home. The family of the dead 
are impure for ten days and cleanse themselves by drinking water 
br<5ught* from the priest’s. On the third day the chief mourner 
goes to the burning ground, gathers the ashes, and throws them 
into some river or stream. He cowdungs the burning place, sets the 
lifestone on it, and lays before the stone sandal, vermilion, flowers, 
turmeric, burnt frankincense, and cooked rice mixed with clarified 
butter. The chief mourner has his face and head except the topknot 
shaved and the caste people including the bearers are feasted 
on the thirteenth if the dead has a son or on the twelfth if he has no 
son. The priest conducts the death ceremony and receives clothes, 
a pair of shoos, and 4;?. to 6^. (Rs. 2-3) in cash. Guravs hold 
that persons dying with their wishes unfulfilled become spirits and 
haunt the living. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil 
spirits. When a woman dies in childbed, while she is being taken 
to the burning ground, nails are driven into the threshold, a lemon 
cliarmed by a magician is buried under it and a man follows the 
body strewing rdla seeds, that the spirit may not come back and 
trouble the people of the house. Guravs have a caste council and 
’ settle social disputes at meetings of the elders, A few send their 
' boys to school, but they take to no now pursuits and are badly off. 

Hola'rs, literally Field Men, are returned as numbering 1601 
and as found over the whole district except in Jiivli. They have no 
story of their origin and no memory of any former settlement. Their 
Kanaresename and its apparent derivation from hoi (K.) the ground 
seem to show that tliey are one of the early local tribes. They 
have no subdivisions sind claim no relationship with any other 
tribe. They are the same as Mh^rs with whom they eat and 
marry. They speak Mardthi, and live in houses with mud walls 
and tiled roofs. Their house goods include earthen, wooden, 
and metal pots. Their staple food is n illet, salt, chillies, and oil, 
but they eat the flesh of almost all animals including the cow and 
excluding the pig. Like Mhars they eat the flesh of cattle who are 
found dead. In honour of birth, marriage, and death they give 
dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor. Their women cook, and 
the guests dine off plates which they bring with them and without 
taking off any of their clothes. Liquor is sometimes served and 
the guests sit singing the whole night. Their dress is the same 
as that of Kunbis. They are a quiet and orderly people, are 
excellent musicians and songsters, and play on pipes and drums. 
They make shoes and bridles and as labourers the men earn 3d. to Is. 
(2-8 as.) and the women lid. to 4id (1-3 as.) a day. The monthly 
expenses of a family of five vary from 8^. to £l (Rs. 4-10). Th( “ 
favourite gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Yithaba whose images 
they keep in their houses. They worship their deceased ancestors 
and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Batn&giri in the South 
Konkan. They have no ascetics among them. Their priests are the 
ordinary village Brihmans who are paid IJd (1 a.) at a birth 2s. (Re. 1) 
at a marriage, and 6d. (4 as.) at a death. The Brdhman who 
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condacts their cGremonies, standing outside of their houses does not 
suffer degradation for associating with them. They keep all the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts. When they name their children they 
distribute molasses or gul, and when a girl comes of age they 
distribute packets of betclnut and leaves among friends and kinsfolk, 
and feast castewomen. They marry their girls between eight And 
twelve, and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. A girPs 
marriage costs £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) and a boy’s £5 .to £6 (Rs. 50-60). 
They practise widow marriage and polygamy. They bury their 
dead, spending about £l (Rs. 10) on the funeral. They have no 
headman and leave the settlement of disputes to some of their elders. 
Adultery and eating with a low caste man are punished with loss 
of caste, but the offender is let back on paying a fine which generally 
takes the form of liquor. A Holar’s shadow is not now thought to 
pollute the higher classes. A few send their boys to school and 
are a miserable class. 

Servants include two classes with a strength of 21,891 or 2’13 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sdtdra Servants^ ISSl. 

Division. Males. Females. Total. 

Nhilvis 7077 7174 14,261 

Farits 3811 3829 7610 

Total ... 10,888 11,003 21,891 

Nhdvis, Nha'vis, or Barbers, are returned as numbering 14,251 and as 

found over the whole district. Playing on their name they say they 
areborn from Mahddev's navel orndbh'i Accordingto another account 
they have sprung from a Brdhman father and a Kunbi woman who 
was not his wife. They have no divisions and their surnames are 
Gaikav^d, Jiidhav, Mohite, Povdr, and Shirke. They look like 
Kunbis and their home tongue is Marathi. They live in middle 
class houses generally one-storeyed with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
oat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Both men and women dress 
like Kunbis. As a class they are intelligent, fond of gossip, and 
proverbially cunning, as the proverb says The barber and the ^row,^ 
They shave, hold torches at weddings and before great men, and 
play the drum or chaughada and the clarion or sanai. In almost 
every village a Nh&vi holds grant lands. As surgeons they bleed 
both by cupping and applying leeches^ and their women act as 
mid wives. Their family gods are Jotiba of Ratndgiri and Khandoba 
of Jejuri. Their manners and customs are the same as those of 
Kunbis. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their boys 
school and are a steady people. 

Farm, Parits, or Wlshermon, are returned as numbering 7640 and as 

found over the whole district. They are divided into Kdmdthi, 
Kunbi, and Pardeshi Parits who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
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KAmathi Paeits say they came to the district from the NizAm^s 
country more than two generations ago. They have no divisions 
and their surnames are Alakonda, Angirvaru, Bilkor, Kotgirvaru, 
and Pipalgavvaru ; families bearing the same surname eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in ordinary use among men 
ttre»BaluJ DAvu, Iraiya, Kediri, Lingu, Manh^ji^ and RAraaya ; 

' and among women Bhagamma^ Ganga, Lingi, Narsamma^ Shiva, and 
Vyakamma. Their home speech is Tclugu, but with others they 
speak Marathi or HiudustAni. A Kam^thi Parit is easily known 
. by his custom of wearing a gold earring in the loft oar, and a 
Kiimdthi washerwoman by her peculiar way of wearing the robe. 
The robe in front is gathered into scanty puckers and is passed 
back between the legs being drawn tightly over the shins and 
tucked in at the waist behind. The upper end of the robe is passed 
round the waist and is drawn over the breast and head. They are 
dark and strong and live either in houses one storey high with tiled 
roofs or in- thatched huts. Their houses are well kept and contain 
goods, along with the appliances of their calling, worth about £10 
(Rs. 100). Their staple food is millet, split pulse, and vegetables. 
They are also fond of fish and flesh and sometimes add tlicse two 
dishes to their daily food. The only sweet dish they know is the ^ram 

* cake ov puran poli and this they uso on ceremonial occasions. They 

• offer goats and cocks to their gods and feast on the flesh of the sacrificed 
^animals. They drink liquor. The men dress like MarSth^s in a 

waistcloth, coat, shouldercloth, Maratha turban and shoes, and 
the women in the robe and bodice. The men’s ornaments are earrings 
worth 10s. to £1 (Rs.5-10), silver finger rings worth 4.9. (Rs. 2), 
and a silver waist girdle worth £3 (Rs. 30). The womon^s orna- 
ments are a nosering worth £l (Rs. 10), earrings worth £3 
(Rs. 30), the lucky necklace or mangaUutra worth 6s. to Ifls, 
(Rs. 3-8), silver bracelets worth £l (Rs. 10), and toerings of bell- 
metal worth 6d. (4 as.) Kamathi Parits are neat, clean, hard- 
working, thrifty, and orderly. They work as washermen and earn £1 
10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month out of wdii^h they spend 10.s\ to 16s. 
(Rs. 5 -8) on charcoal soda and soap. The women and children help 
the men in their work. They have two sets of gods, one including 
Narsoba and Yallamma their family deities who are kept in a 
wooden shrine, and the other including Atmasamma, Bdlamma, 
Bangar, Maissamma, and I’ochamma, who are placed in a niche 
or devli in a wall in the house. Their priests are village 
Brahmans. They are not particular about keeping fasts, only a few 
fasting on the EJeddashis or lunar elevenths of each month. Their 
religious head, a man of their own caste, lives at Haidarabad 
and occasionally visits his disciples. An elderly woman of the 
family acts as midwife and buries the navel-cord and after-birth 
in a hole in the mother^s room, over which the mother and. 
child are bathed regularly for twelve days and rubbed with turmeric 
powder and oil. On the fifth day an image of the ^ddess Satvdi and 
an earthen water jar are worshipped near the bathing pit, and five 
pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, redpowder, turmeric, and betel and cooked 
food are offered. The mother is held impure full eleven days. 
On the twelfth all the house people are bathed, and their clothes 
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washed, the house is cowdunged and cow’s urine drunk. Near female’ 
relations gather at the mother’s house, cradle and name the child, 
and the guests retire with presents of boiled wheat and gram. In 
the evening castemen are treated to liquor. Except that they marry 
their children sitting side by side on rice and that their maternal 
uncles stand behind bolding in their hands sickles or weedibg hftes, 
their marriages are the same as those of Kunbis. Their marriages 
cost about £15 (Rs. 150). They allow widow marriage, the whole 
expense, about £4 (Rs. 40), being paid by the widow’s husband. 
They bury their dead, mourn ton days, and spend £2 to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 20-25) on the funeral. On the third day they level the spot 
where the deceased was buried and mark it with a red stone. On the 
twelfth the caste is given a dinner. K^mathi Parits hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are better off than 
Kunbi Parits. 

Kunbi Parits have no divisions, speak Mariibhi, and differ in no 
respect from Kunbis. They live in huts with thatched roofs and 
their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables. They oat fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, deer, and fowls, and drink liquor. 
The yillage washerman is generally a Kunbi and is locally known as 
Parit. lie washes for all the villagers except Mhars and Mitngs ^ 
and other impure castes, and the men are helped in their work by 
their women. Besides by cleaning clothes, Parits sometimes earn ' 
their living by labour. They are found in every village and are* 
paid in grain. Their favourite deities are Bahiroba, Bhavani, and 
Khandoba, and they also worship deceased ancestors. Their 
priests are the ordinary village Brdhmans and they keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts. Their customs are the same as Kunbi 
customs, they either bury or burn their dead and allow widow 
marriage. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do 
not send their boys to school and are poor and in debt. 

Of Pardeshi or Bundele Dhobis one family is found in S/itara in 
the service of Europeans. They say they came from Upper India, but 
in appearance and speech differ little from Mar^thas. The names 
in common use among men are Krishna, Rama, Lakshuman,Ndrdyan, 
and SakhiirAm ; and among women Janki, Lakshumi, Mohana, 
Munya, and R4dha. In house, food, dress, and religion they, differ 
little from Mar^tha Kunbis. They are washermen and follow no 
other calling. They marry their girls before they are sixteen or 
eighteen and their boys before they are twenty-five. They burn 
their dead, mourn ten days, hold caste councils, send their boys to 
school, and like Mar&tha or Kunbi Parits are poor. 

Shepherds and Cattle-keepers include two classes with a strength 
of 41,866 or 4*08 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Sdtdra Shepherds, 1881. 


Divibion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dhangars 

80,824 

20,728 

41,547 

OavUa 

170 

140 

819 

Total ... 

20,094 

20,872 

41,866 


Dhangars^ literally Cowmen, are returned as numbering 41,547 
and as found chiefly in the Jdvli and P&tan hills and uplands. They 
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have no tradition of their coming to the district and no memory 
of any former settlement. They are darker than Kunbis, tall and 
athletic. Many of Shiy^ji^a infantry were S&tdra Dhangars. Still 
though good soldiers they are a quiet orderly tribe. Most of 
them have their head-quarters in the east of the district, keep sheep 
ami deal in wool. In the fair months they travel long distances 
westward to the hills many going on to the Konkan. They come 
back before the end of the hot weather when most of them make 
their way to the east, as, during the rains, the raw damp of the 
western hills is fatal to sheep. During the fair season as they 
graze over the country the landholders, for the sake of the manure, 
often pay them to pen their flocks in the fields. Tliey have dogs 
of a better breed than the ordinary village dog. As a class 
Dhangars are noted for their dirty slovenly habits. Though most of 
thoso whose head-quarters are in the east and who keep their flocks 
in the east during the rainy season are shepherds, cow and buffalo- 
keeping D_hangars on the western hills are not uncommon. Cow- 
keeping Dhangars chiefly earn their living by the sale of clarified 
butter. Some among them also are husbandmen. Some settled 
Dhangars are fairly off but as a class they are poor. From the time 
their boys are five years of age they are generally eraployfed in 

■ watching the cattle. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their 

• clothing is scanty, the men wearing a turban, a waistcloth, and a 

* blanket, together costing about 6a. (Rs. 3) a year. Their marriage 
ceremonies and rites are nearly the same as those of Kunbis. Their 
chief gods are Khaudoba and Mhasoba; Biroba is their tutelary 
house god and his image is buried with the bodies of the well-to-do. 
They do not worship their house gods daily, only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Social disputes are settled by the members of three 
families : the Qavandes, Moines, and Rdgjes. If one of them is not 
at hand, he is sent for and the dispute stands over till he comes. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by making the offender give a 
caste feast. The Dhangars never send their boys to school and take 
to no new callings. 

Gavlis, or Cowkeepers, are returned as numheringS 19 and as found 
over the whole district. They rank higher than Kunbis, and are 
clean,#erderly, shrewd, honest, and skilful in treating cattle diseases, 
and in breeding cows and buffaloes. Their customs do not differ 
from Kunbi customs and they keep tbe usual Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They hold caste councils, send their boys to school, and are fairly off.^ 

Fishers include two classes with a strength of 7068 or 0*76 per 
cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sdldra Fiahers^ 1881 , 


Divuion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

fihoiB 

104S 

1035 

2078 

KoUb 

2080 

2060 

4000 

Total ... 

8973 

8005 

7068 


j BhoiSy or Fishers, are returned as numbering 2078 and as found 
over the whole district. They are dark, good-looking, sturdy, and 

1 Details of GhivU oostoms are given in the Foona Sta^tical Account. 
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hardworking. Most of them make their living by catching fish. 
One of their chief former occupations was carrying palanquins and 
litters, but, with the opening of roads, litters have nearly disappeared 
and they have taken to agriculture, fishing, and labour. They now 
profess to look down on palanquin carrying. They eat fish and 
Hesh and drink liquor. They rank below Kolis, but do not differ 
from them in marriage and other customs. They hold caste 
councils, do not send their boys to school, and are a poor people.^ 

Kolis, or Ferrymen, are returned as numbering 4990 and as found 
in almost every village, especially in Jdvli, Pdtan, and parts of Wdi. 
All Satara Kolis are water-fillers or pdnhharis. They seem to be 
different from the Poona and Ahmadnagar hill Kolis, the origin of 
whose name is doubtful. Besides Pdnbharis, they are called Chumli 
Kolis from wearing a twisted cloth on their head when they carry a 
waterpot. They are said to associate and occasionally to eat with 
Kuiibis. In several of the chief hill forts, Sinhgad, Torna, and 
Edjgad, men of this tribe formerly had the duty of guarding the 
approaches to the fort. They are quiet people ranking among village 
servants and get the grain in return for bringing water. Unlike the 
Kolis^ of Khed and Junnar in Poona, they do not join in 
f^ing robberies or become outlaws. They are the same as Mardtha 
Kiinhis to look at, but they do not generally eat in the same row 
with Mardtha Kunbis and they marry among themselves only. ' 
They make the cement which is eaten with betel and a few of them ' 
catch fish. As a class they are a fine, good-looking, robust, and well 
made people. They are now quiet, orderly, settled, and hardworkiug. 
Besides fishing they work ferries along the Krishna and in the rainy 
inonths show groat daring in securing timber floated down when the 
river is in flood. They grow melons in river beds with much skill 
and are found in every village as water fillers or pdnhharis \ some 
are husbandmen and others cement dealers. They generally live in 
thatched huts, eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Their social and 
religious customs are like those of Kunbis. They usually bury the 
dead, and the chief mourner is held impure for ten days. Their 
favourite gods are Biroba and Khandoba, and their priests are 
Brdhmans whom they greatly respect. They hold caste councils, 
and do not send their boys to school. In some villages they hold 
grant or indm lands in return for their services as water carriers. 
As a class they are poor. 

The bulk of the unskilled labour of the district is done by the 
poorer Kunbis, Dhangars, Vaddrs, Rilmoshis, and Mhdrs. Besides 
those, two small classes, who are chiefly labourers, Pardeshis and 
Thdkurs have a strength of 1603. The details are : 


Sdtdra LahourerSt 1S81. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Pardeeliis ... 

C17 

873 

1190 

Th&kurs 

[ 207 

206 

418 

Total ... 

824 

779 

1603 


1 Details of Koli customs are given in the Poona and Ahmadnagar Statistical Accounts, 
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FardeBhis,^ or Outsiders that is Upper India Men, are returned 
as numbering 1190 and as found over the whole district. They are 
tall strong and well made, the men wearing the topknot and 
moustache and sometimes the beard and whiskers. Their homo 
tongue is Hindustani, and they are sober thrifty and proud. They 
ar^ priests to their own people, watchmen, messengers, shopkeepers, 
petty traders, and labourers. They own no dwellings, and their 
staple food is wheat, butter, pulse, and vegetables. The men dress 
in a short waistcloth, jacket, cap, and sometimes a turban folded 
in Mar^tha fashion, and pointed shoes. They are Siniirts, worship 
the usual Brd-hmanic deities and keep the regular fasts and feasts. 
Few of them bring their families with thorn. As a class they are 
well-to-do. 

Tha'kurs,^ or Chiefs, are returned as numbering 413 and as found 
over the whole district except in Satdra sub-division. They say the 
founder of their tribe was one Gangdram Bhat and have no tradition 
of coming into the district or of any former settlement. Their 
surnames ai-e Chavdn, Gilikviid, More, Povd.r, and Sinde. The 
mon^s names are Ganu, Lakshuman, Mahiidu, and Rilma, and the 
women’s Bhima, Kondi, Lakshumi, and Rukhmi. Except that they 
are darker skinned, in appearance, dwelling, food, and dress* they 
do not differ from Kimbis. Their home speech is Mardthi. They 
' are a quiet, hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable people, and are 
husbandmen, labourers, and messengers. They rank below Kunbis, 
and eat with them but not in the same row. They marry among 
themselves. They are among the village staff' of haluteddrs or 
servants. Among the Kunbis, when the father goes to see the boy 
or girl before marriage, ho takes the village Thdkur with him. 
The Thakur is also sometimes sent when the father does not 
himself go. The Thakur is used as a messenger and calls the 
name of the giver at marriages when presents or dhers are made, 
and when the present is a turban helps the bridegroom to put it 
on. On the thirteenth day after a death, when friends bring in the 
mourning turban or diikhavta, the Thdkur helps the chief mourner 
to put it on, and is given a copper and beteilmt with four loaves. Their 
family gods are Bahiroba and Khandoba, and their ceremonies 
are ^^ducted by their own castemen and not by Brahmans. 
On the fifth day after the birth o! a child they worship the 
goddess Satvdi, and offer her redpowder, lampblack, cocoa-kernel, 
betel, and millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. In the evening near 
relations and castemen are feasted on bread and pulse sauce, and 
on the following morning the goddess SatvAi, which is generally a 
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^ Details of Pardeshi custoiiiB are given in the Shol^ur Statistical Account. 

2 The name Thdkur properly belongs to Gujarat Kajputs. lu Ndsik it is used of 
three classes the writers who in (vujardt are known as Brahmaksbatris, a class of 
carpenters from Guiardt, and the hill tribe who are most nuffierous in Thdna and 
Koi4ba, and are also found in Poona Ahmadnagar and Khtodesh. The Ndsik use 
of the word Thdkur to two classes who claim a part Gujar&t Bajput origin favours the 
late Dr. J. Wilson’s view that the Thdna hill Thdkurs got their name because 
they were at some time joined and led by Gujardt Rajput outlaws. As they are 
closely connected with Bhdts these S^Ura Thdknrs, who seem to have nothing to do 
with any of their namesakes, have probably some GujirAt strain. 
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round piece of silver, is tied round the child^a neck. On the morning, 
of the twelfth day the house is cowdunged, the mother's clothes 
are washed, and the child and its mother are bathed. The mother, 
taking the child in her arms, sets five pebbles in front of her house 
and worships them with turmeric and redpowder, lays betel and 
molasses before them, and goes back into the house. A Eouplq, of 
married women who are asked to dine, cradle and name the child, 
and retire with presents of betel and boiled gram. Except that 
their own caste people conduct their marringes and repeat the 
marriage verses, their marriages do not differ from those of Kunbis. 
The five days after a girl comes of age is the only occasion on 
which their monthly sickness is held to make women unclean. 
Their marriages cost the boy's parents £10 (Rs. 100) and their 
deaths £1 (Rs. 10). They allow their widows to marry and they 
burn their dead. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. A few among them send their boys to 
school and as a class they are poor. 

Ud settled Tribes include three classes with a strength of 
20,000 or 1*95 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are ; 


Sdtdra Unaettlnl Tribes^ ISSh 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Kaikfidis 

4 

2 

6 

Kdnioshis 

0156 

8702 

17,048 

Vanj&rls 

1030 

1010 

2040 

ToUl ... 

10,100 

0804 

20,000 


Kaika'dis, or Basketmakers, are returned as numbering six. 
They are a wandering tribe and earn their living by making baskets 
of tur Cajanus indicus and cotton stalks and by roughening and 
repairing grindstones. Their home speech is a corrupt Mardthi 
and in look, food, dress, and customs they do not differ from the 
Kaikddis of Ahmadnagar.^ 

Ra'mosllis,^ or Descendants of Ram, are returned as numbering 
1 7,948 and as found over the whole district. They have no memory 
of any former settlement and no story of their arrival in tho^i strict. 
They have no subdivisions and claim no relation with any other tribe. 
Their house goods include earthen wooden and metal vessels, and 
their clothes are blankets, waistcloths, turbans, waistcoats, robes, and 
bodices. Their staple food is Indian and spiked millet, salt, oil, and 
chillies. They give dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor in 
honour of births marriages and deaths. Their women cook, and 
the guests dine off plates which they bring with them. They do not 
take off any part of their dress before dining. After dinner the 
guests sit singing the whole night When they name their 
children they ^stribute molasses or gul and packets of betelnut 


^ BetailB of the Eaik&di customs are given io the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account. 
* Details of the R^moshi Risings in 1830 are given under Justice, and of RAmoshi 
customs in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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and leaves and feast caste v^omen. They marry their girls between 
eight and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty -five. 
Among them widows marry and mpn practise polygamy. They 
bury their dead. Their favourite gods are Jotiba^ Khandoba, and 
Vithoba, whose images they have in their houses. They worship 
deceased ancestors and make pilgrimages to Jejuri, Pandharpur, 
and RatnAgiri. They have no ascetics among them. Their priests 
are village Deshasth BrAhmans whom they pay (la.) at a 
birth, 2». (Re. 1) at a mamage, and fid. (4 os.) at a death. The 
BrAhman suffers no degradation from conducting their ceremonies. 
They keep the usual BrAhman fasts and feasts and their social 
and religious customs are the same as those of the RAmoshis of 
Poona. They have a caste council and a headman called ndik or 
leader. A few of them send their boys to school. 

Vanja'ris, or Caravan Mon, are returned as numbering 2046 and 
as found over the whole district except in Javli, Koregaon, l^Atan, 
and WAi. They say they were once LingAyats and tell the following 
story of how they became followers of Khandoba. The founder of 
their clan while travelling with his bullocks grew weary, took their loads 
off his bullocks, and sat under a tree to rest. A VAghya or devotee of 
^ Khandoba passing by, advised him to keep that day, the sixth of Mdrga^ 
sivirsh orNovember-December sacred toKhandoba. The VanjAri, who 
didnotwisli to leave his own faith, sat silent. When he was rested he 
his hands on one of the loads, and found it so heavy that ho could 
not lift it. He asked the VAghya how the load was so heavy. The 
VAghya said, Offer a sheep to Khandoba and the load will be lighter. 
The VanjAri offered a sheep, moved the load with ease, and became 
a follower of Khandoba, The SAtAra VanjAris say they have no 
subdivisions. They are dark, strong, hardworking, hospitable, and 
orderly. Their home speech is MarAthi. Their staple food is 
millet, pulse, and vegetables. The men but not the women eat flesh 
and at marriages flesh is forbidden even to men. Both men and 
women dress like Kunbis. A considerable number of them are 
husbandmen and some are village headmen. They are generally 
well-to-do, and keep cattle and sheep, whose sale brings them good 
profits. do not shear their sheep as they say shearing is 

DhangH^'Twork. The women, besides house work, help the men in 
the fields. They worship the usual local and BrAhmamc deities but 
their house god is Khandoba. They hold the sixth of Mdrgashirsh 
in November -December sacred to Khandoba, and on that day, 
before eating, offer him new millet and onions. Their marriage 
ceremonies do not differ from those of Kunbis. The well-to-do 
marry their boys at twelve and their girls at six. They carry the 
married dead to burial on a bier and the unmarried dead in a 
cloth. Except the well-to-do who bum they bury their dead. 
They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send 
their boys to school and are generally well-do-to. • 

Of Depressed or Impure Classes there are four with a strength 
of 110,299 or 10*76 per cent of the Hindu population. The detads 
are : 
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Sdtdra Depressed Clasmy 1881, 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bhanglfl 

38 

32 

70 

Dhoni 

847 

788 

1635 



10,610 

10,309 

20,910 

Mh^lrs 

43,381 

44,294 

87,676 

Total .. 

64,876 

66,423 

110,290 


BhaUgiSi or Nightsoil Men, are returned as numbering seventy 
and as found in towns and large villages, except in Khdndpur 
Khatav and Man. They have no divisions. They look either like 
Musalmd;ns or low class Hindus. The men wear the moustache 
and beard and shave the head except the topknot. A Bhangi can 
bo known only by his basket which ho carries on his head and his 
broom which ho carries in his right hand. They speak both 
Hindustani and Mardthi. They live outside of towns in houses with 
walls of mud and tiled or thatched roofs, or in straw huts. Their 
dwellings are often dirty and their house goods include metal 
and earthen vessels. Except a she-goat or two they keep no cattle. 
When they return home from work in the morning, they bathe, 
put on fresh clothes, worship their house gods, and dine after offering 
food to the gods. Their staple food is millet bread, rice, vegetables, 
and pulse, but they eat fish and flesh, drink liquor, smoko tobacco' 
and hemp, and eat opium. They make wheat cakes stuffed witlf' 
gram and molasses on Dasara in September-October and on Divdli 
in October-November. On other holidays and festive occasions they 
generally get sweetmeats and other dishes from their employers. The 
men dross like Musalmans or Mardthds, and the women wear the full 
Maratha robe and bodice, rub their brows with redpowder, and tie 
their hair in a knot behind the head. The men^s ornaments are gold or 
silver finger rings worth 4^. to £l lO^v. (Rs. 2-15), and the women's 
the lucky necklace or mangaUutra, a nose ring worth 10s. to 14s. 
(Rs. 5-7), silver wristlets or gots worth about 1 65. (Rs. 8), and bell- 
metal toerings or joduis worth (3 as,), Bhangis as a class are 
strong and well made, honest, orderly, and hardworking. They are 
nightsoil men and scavengers and earn IO5. to £1 45. 5-12) a 

month. They are either Hindus or Musalmdns and are ^55widered 
the lowest class in the community. They are a showy people and 
in the evening when their work is over dress in bright gay clothes. 
They worship the usual local and Brdhmanic deities as well £is 
MusalmS.n saints, and their family gods are Bahiroba, Devkdi, JanAi, 
Jotiba, and Narsoba, of whom they keep images in their houses. 
They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits, allow child 
and widow marriage, and practise polygamy. Their manners and 
customs aro the same as those of the Poona HalAlkhors.^ They bury 
the dead and keep no mourning. They have a headman or ^mhetrya 
who settles social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send 
their boys to school, and are a steady people. 


1 

i Details of UaliUkhor customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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' Dhors^ or Tanners, are returned as numbering 1635 and as found 
over the whole district. They have no memory of coming into the 
district or of any former settlement. They have no subdivisions 
and claim no relationship with any other tribe. They look like 
Mardthds and speak Marathi. They live in poor and dirty houses 
and theit house goods include metal, earthen, and wooden pots 
' and pans. Their staple food is millet, salt, oil, and chillies, and 
they give dinners in honour of births marriages and deaths, when 
dishes of meat and pulse cakes arc prepared by their women. The 
guests bring their own plates and take off none of their clothes 
before eating. Liquor is sometimes served and the guests sit 
singing songs the whole night. Both men and women dress like 
Mardthas, and their clothes are waistcloths, blankets, turbans, 
waistcoats, robes, and bodices. Their hereditary calling is tanning 
hides, and they also serve as day labourers. They worship the 
usual local and Brahmariic gods and goddesses, and their favourite 
gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba whose images they have 
in their houses. They worship their deceased ancestors and 
snakes, and make pilgrimages to Jojuri, Ratndgiri, and Pandharpur. 
They have no ascetics or sddhtis among them and their priests are 
the ordinary village Brdhmans who are paid (1 a.) at a birth, 
*2.y. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and Od, (4 as.) at a death. Their shadow 
is not now thought impure, and the Brd,hman who conducts their 
Ceremonies suffers no social degradation. They keep all the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts. They worship the goddess Satviii on the 
fifth day after childbirth and distribute molasses when a child is 
named. They give a feast to castewomon when a girl comes of age. 
At the betrothal they present the girl with clothes and ornaments. 
They marry their girls between eight and twelve and their boys 
between twelve and twenty-five. They present the boy and girl 
and their parents with clothes, and feast relations and friends. 
Their widows marry and their men have more than one wife at the 
same time. They bury their dead, spend less than £1 (Rs. 10) on 
the funeral, and feast relations and friends. They have no head- 
man, and ask an elder to settle caste disputes. Adultery or eating 
with a man^lower caste is punished with loss of caste, but the 
offendaHS^^owed to come back on payment of a fine which takes 
the form of a caste feast. They do not send their boys to school and 
are a poor people.^ 

Ma'ngS are returned as numbering 20,919 and as found over 
the whole district. They cannot tell when or from where they 
came into the district. They have no divisions. Their home speech 
is Marathi, and they are dark, strong, and middle-sized. They live 
outside of the village in dirty and wretched hovels and their house- 
goods include earthenware wooden and metal pots, blankets, a 
cot, and a couple of planks to serve as stools. Their staple food is 
millet bread, vegetables, pulse, salt, chillies, and oil,#ind they eat the 
flesh of goats, sheep, and pig, and dead cattle. They are excessively 
fond of drink. They give mutton and pulse dinners in honour of 


^ Details of Dhor customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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births, betrothals, marriages, deaths, and returns to caste. The food 
is generally cooked by the women and eaten by the men guests 
without taking ofiE any articles of dress and each guest bringing 
his dish with him. Liquor is sometimes supplied, and, after it is 
drunk, the guests sit singing the whole night. The men dress like 
Mardthds in a waistcloth, waistcoat, turban, and sandals ‘^or shces; 
and the women in the full Mard,tha robe and bodice. They are hardy 
passionate and revengeful. The Mhdrs and Mdngs are hereditary 
rivals each longing for the chance of ruining the other. The 
M^ngs are very useful and trustworthy village watchmen. They are 
also scavengers, hangmen, musicians, and songsters. They make 
and sell brooms and baskets, and ropes of coir and leather. At the time 
of naming their children they distribute molasses or gul and packets 
of betel, and feast castewomen when a girl comes of age. At the 
betrothal they present the girl with clothes and ornaments. They 
marry their girls between eight and twelve, generally before they 
come of age, and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. They 
present the boy and girl and their parents with clothes, and feast 
relations and castefellows. A lucky day for holding the marriage 
is chosen by a holyman or sddhu of their own caste, and Brahmans 
conduct their marriages from a distance. 'I'ho Mang priest or sddhu 
has fifteen to twenty villages in his charge and has to keep going up’ 
and down his parish. His presence is not necessary at the marriage 
time. Widows marry and men have more than one wife at the sam^ 
time. They bury the dead spending up to £1 (Rs. 10) on the 
funeral and in feasting relations and friends. They have a headman 
or mehtar^ whose presence is necessary at marriages and at 
caste meetings. The usual punishment which the caste inflicts on 
an offender is a fine varying from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). But 
adultery and eating with a low caste man are punished with loss 
of caste and the offender is admitted back on giving a caste feast. 
Except a very few they do not send their boys to school and are a 
poor people. 

Mha^rs, or Village Messengers, are returned as numbering 87,675 
and as found all over the district. Of all the lower classes the 
Mhdrs are by far the strongest. They are divided into'^ ^Jj^s proper, 
Murli Mhfirs, Gavsi Mh&rs, and Jogti Mhars. The Murli®bdr8 are 
said to be the offspring of a MhAr girl who was devoted to the service 
of the god Ehandoba ; Qavsi Mh^rs are said to be the children of 
Mhdr parents born in adultery ; and Jogti Mhdrs are said to be the 
descendants of bastard MhSrs who were devoted to the service of 
the Karndtak goddess Yallamma. All the subdivisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. If a Mhir proper marries either with a 
Murli or a Gavsi Mhdr he is put out of caste and is not allowed to 
come back. A Gavsi MhAr, who performs certain purifying rites, 
is admitted by the Mhdrs into their caste and eats and marries with 
them. In appearance the Mh&rs are well made, muscular, dark, and 
hardy. Their home tongue is Mar£thi. Their houses have stone 
and unburnt brick walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their house 
goods include earthen wooden and metal vessels, and they keep 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, and dogs. Their staple food is millet bread, 
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.salt, oil, chillies, vegetables, (ish, and the Hesh of goats, sheep, fowls, 
and cattle, but not of the pig, and they smoko both tobacco and 
hemp. l^iey.are extremely fond of drink. They are bad cooks 
and have a special liking for pungent and sour dishes. They give 
beef and pulse dinners in honour of births, marriages, deaths, and 
returns lo caste. The food is generally cooked by the women. 
The guests use plates which they bring with them and take off none 
of their clothes before dining. Liquor is sometimes drunk and the 
guests occasionally ait singing tho whole night. The men dress in a 
loincloth, waistcloth, waistcoat, Maratha turban, and sometimes a 
blanket, and tho women in a robe generally black, rod, or mufji that 
is orange coloured. Moat men have a turban worth about 
10i>‘. (Rs. 5) and a good coat for festive occasions, and the women a 
silk-bordered robe and bodice. The women do not wear false hair, 
but tie their hair in a knot behind tho head or plait it into a braid. 
Mh^rsasa classaro hardworking, quiot, frugal, hospitable, and honest, 
but hot-tempered and dirty. In villages they servo as messengers, 
carrying letters from the village to the sub-divisional head-quarters 
and aid tho headman or pdtil and the accountant or hulharni in calling 
meetings of villagers and performing other official duties. They are 
also given presents for services they render as village servants* and 
are generally husbandmen and labourers. They remove dead cattle 
from the village and eat their flesh giving the skin to tho hereditary 
pr 'mtanddr village Mhilr. They bury the bodies of villagers or 
strangers who have no relations or friends, dig graves, and carry 
firewood to the burniug ground receiving the grave clothes in return. 
To perform their Government duties they every year choose a headman 
called iardl and serve under his orders. This tardl is subordinate to 
the mehtar, tho general head of tho Mhdrs. The Murli Mhdrs and 
tho Jogti Mhdrs are not included among village servants and live 
by begging. A Mhdr’s shadow is not now thought to defile aud 
they do not carry a jar round their nocks to spit in. Except during 
the rainy season the Mhars work all the year. Their busy season 
is about Divdli in October- November and they rest on all holidays. 
Gavsl Mhdrs worship the usual local imd Brdhmanic gods aud 
goddesses, especially Khandoba and Mahdlakshmi. The Murli 
Mhars y^aifship no god but Khandoba, and the Jogti Mhdrs worship 
the goddess Yallamma. Many at stated times visit Pandharpur to 
pay homage to Vithoba and Alandi to do honour to Jnydneshvar. 
They have a religious teacher of their own class who wears a tulsi 
bead necklace, and any one who wishes to ask his advice has to 
present him with a waistcloth, a turban, and 8^. (Rs. 4) in cash. 
They have a priest of their own caste called pandit or learned whom 
they pay \\d, (1 a.) at a birth, 2^?. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and 
(1 a.) at a death. They keep Saturday Sunday and Tuesday and 
the lunan elevenths in Ashddk or July -August and Shrdvan or 
August - September as fast days. They believe in spirits, and hold 
that persons dying of an accident or with unfulfilled wishes turn 
into spirits and haunt tho living. They enter men women children 
and cattle, and leave only when what they ask for is given them. 
They have no such distinction as outdoor and house spirits. Mhd.rs 
have no midwife, any old woman in the house helps the mother* 
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The navel cord and after-birth are buried in a pit in the lying-in room, 
and the mother and child are bathed at the pit every day. On the third 
day after the birth comes the tilcondi or third day ceremony when five 
married women are feasted. On the fifth day comes the pdnchvi or fifth 
day ceremony when a largo earthen jar isset near the house door and 
filled with water by as many elderly women as the child^s father ean 
afford to feast. A silver or copper imago of the goddess Satvdi is 
placed in a winnowing fan and before it are laid turmeric and red- 
powder and a cocoanut. The mother with her child in her arms makes 
a low bow before it and a feast is held when rice and bread are served. 
On the twelfth day the hdrsi or twelfth day ceremony is performed. 
In the morning the house is cowdungod and the mother and child 
are bathed. In the afternoon, when the female guests have come, 
the child is laid in the cradle by its mother and named and the 
mother^s lap is filled with rice grains or pulse. Boiled pulse and 
bott‘1 HTO handed round and the guests retire. At any time between 
when the child is five years old and of age both on boys and on 
girls the ear-blowing or karnaahrdmi is performed. The ear- 
blowing generally takes place on the eleventh of a Hindu month. 
After worshipping his gods the Mhar priest, if the child is a boy 
takes him on his right thigh and if a girl on his left, and whispers a 
verse or mantra in the right oar. The priest now becomes the 
child’s godfather. Mhdrs fix no limit of ago for the marriage either 
of their boys or of their girls. It depends on tho parents^ circum> 
stances. If tho parents are well-to-do the children are married at an 
early age ; if the parents are poor the sons remain unmarried until they 
are thirty and the daughters till they are sixteen. At the betrothal the 
boy’s parents present the girl with clothes and ornaments, put sugar 
in her mouth, and a rupee on her brow. The boy is presented with 
a turban and they retire after consulting the village priest or joshi 
as to the lucky day for holding the marriage. They make marriage 
halls and plant an timhar Ficus glomorata post, or mnhurimedh 
to which they tie an axe or wheat bread and rub it with turmeric. 
Friends and kinsfolk aro treated to a dinner at the houses of both 
the boy and the girl. Three or four days before the marriage comes 
tho turmeric rubbing when the boy is rubbed with tunqjj^ic, and the 
boy’s kinswomen with music take tho rest to the giir^-^TJie girl 
is rubbed with turmeric and presented with a bodice, robe, and 
ornaments. On the marriage day, a couple of hours before the 
appointed time, tho boy is dressed in new clothes and a marriage 
ornament or hdslimg is tied to his brow. ITo is seated on a horse and 
his sister if a child is seated behind him ; if she is a grown girl she 
walks behind the horse with a waterpot in her hand covered with a 
bunch of mango leaves and a cocoanut. With them go his male 
and female relations, friends, and music. Ho goes to the temple 
of tho village Mc4ruti where he is received by the girl’s parents and 
a few near relations, and is presented with a new turban and such 
otherclothcs as t&e girl’s father can afford who takes him and his friends 
with him to his house. On the way near the house a cocoanut and 
a piece of bread are waved round the boy’s face and thrown away. 
When he reaches tho girl’s, tho boy and girl are made to stand 
facing each other and a cloth is held between them while the priest 
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repeats versos. At the lucky moment the cloth is pulled on one 
side and the priest and guests throw rice grains over the pair’s head 
and clap their bands. The boy and girl put flower garlands round 
one another's necks and the male guests are presented with betel 
and the women with turmeric and saffron. The remaining parts 
of their marriage ceremony, including feasts on both sides, differ 
little from those of the Marathas. l^oy allow their widows to 
marry, the ceremony always taking place at night and in a 
lonely place. It begins by the widow worshipping two jars filled 
with water. Both the village priest and a Pandit of their own 
caste officiate. Her now husband presents the widow with a now 
robe and after a short ceremony they are husband and wife. 
They bury their dead, holding no ceremony over unmarried persons 
and children under two. When a married man dies his body is 
washed and the chief mourner pours a little water into his mouth. 
The body is thou rolled in a piece of cloth or blanket and carried 
to the bnriy,! ground either on a bamboo bier or in a sling. A 
grave is dug and the body is laid in it, and the chief mourner 
throws a handful of cavtli over tlio body and the rest follow. Then 
the grave is filled, the (;hief inouruer walks thrice round it with an 
earthen waterpot filled with water on his shoulders in which a*hole 
‘ is pierced i\,t each round and at the end of tho throe rounds dashes 
the pot on the ground and cries aloud. The mourners then return to 
their houses. Tho chief mourner an<l his family mourn ten days. 
On the third day the grave is le veiled, and on tho twelfth and 
thirteenth days, cakes and rice balls aro offered to tho spirit of the 
dead. If a pure or a (lavsi Mhar dines or commits adultery with a 
Mang or a Bhangi, he is put out of caste and is not allowed back unless 
ho shows that ho was ignorant of the caste of the person with whom 
ho associated. They are a poor people and though some of them 
have the wish to send their boys to school, they cannot, as their 
boys are not allowed to sit side by side with middle and upper class 
Hindus. 

Bdggars include thirteen classes with a strength of 9485 or 0*92 
per cent of tho Hindu population. Tho details are: 

Sdtdra Beggars, 1881. 


Division. 


Fe- 

males 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Bh&U 

230 

218 

447 

Kolh&tls 

78 

68 

131 

BhutyHs 

30 

22 

58 

M&nbh&vs 

60 

82 

83 

Chitrakathis ... 

45 

53 

98 

Tirmalis 

26 

22 

48 

Ooiidhlis 

470 

559 

1036 

Uchl&s 

60 

98 

148 

Oop&la 

8 

9 

17 

S’^aidus 

9 


9 

Gosdvia 

1452 

1195 

2047 

VAsudevs 

80 

21 

61 

jaii^oma 

Jusliis 

1911 

4(iO 

1885 

438 

3790 

918 

Total ... 

4878 

4010 

I 

9486 


Bha'tS, or Bards, are returned as numbering 447 and as found 
over the whole district except in Javli and P4ta^. They have no 
divisions. The men wear tho topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and 
some let their beards grow. They speak both Hindustani and 
Mardthi, and live in middle class houses, one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and stone and tiled roofs. They keep cattle but not 
servants, and their house goods include metal and earthen pots and 
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pans. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and buttermilk. They 
eat fish and flesh, but they aro not allowed to use liquor. The men 
drosslikeMardthc'lsinawaistcloth, coat, turban, and shoes; and the 
women in a petticoat and a bodice with a back. They pass a robo round 
the waist over the petticoat and draw one end over the head. The 
men’s ornaments arc an earring or bhikbdli and finger rings. The 
women’s ornaments are a gold nosering, the lucky necklace or 
manc/aliiHtm, silver wristlets or gots, and bellmetal toe-rings or 
jodd/i together worth £3 to £4 (Rs.30-40). They are an intelligent 
and good-looking class. They are thrifty, sober, and hospitable. 
They have a minute knowledge of their patrons’ family trees and 
(^ornjwse and repeat poems with much spirit and gesture. The 
Rajas of fSatdra and many of the nobility had Bhats in their service, 
who, since the fall of the chiefship have been forced to take to other 
moans of livelihood. They are beggars and day labourers and 
barter old clothes for brass and copper pots which they buy from 
coppersmiths. They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and 
kecij) the regular fasts and feasts. Their family gods aro Bnlaji and 
Krishna, and their family priests aro the village Brdhmans. Their 
religious head is an ascetic or bairugi of the Vaislmav sect who 
whispers a sacred verse into the candidate’s ear at the time of the 
initiation. Except the worship with redpowder and flowers 
of a twig of the jujube or boi' tree in Iho mother’s room on 
tho fifth day after a birth, and the sotting of a lighted lamp 
befoi-e tho twig and allowing it to burn the whole night, 
they have no fifth day worship. On tho twelfth day they feast 
married women in some garden or grove near their house on pulse, 
rice, and vegetables and return home. In tho evening they fill the 
mothei' s lap with grain, cradle the child, and name it singing songs. 
'I'ho female guests retire with betel and boiled gram. The chief 
points in which their marriage customs differ from those of Mardtbas 
are; They have no marriage altar in the bride’s booth, they 
bring no clay jars from tho potter’s; tho boy does not visit any 
temple on his way to tho girl’s ; and they hold no cloth or 
antiirpdt between tho boy and girl at the time of marrying them. 
Unlike Marithfe they drive a five or six feet long .^takwood pole 
into the ground in the centre of the booth, and after%& couple 
have walked seven times round the pole tho marriage is over. 
They burn their dead and mourn ton days. On the tenth the chief 
mourner shaves his moustache, giving the priest 2;;. to 4«. (Rs. 1 -2). 
On tho twelfth the caste is given a dinner in honour of the dead 
They have a headman called cftaitdhnri who settles all social disputes 
at caste meetings. The old men among them ai-e hold in meat 
reverence and are appealed to in social disputes. They send their 
boys to school, and excepting a few who hold grant lands are 
generally badly off. 


Bhutya S, or ^piritmen, are returned as numbering fifty-eight and 
as found only m Salira. They have no subdivisions, and look 
and .speak like MarUthas from whom they do not differ in house 
food or dress. Except by their long and filthy begging coat and 
nwklaces of cowrie shells they cannot be known from Mardthlis. 
They are a quiet thrifty and orderly people, and their hereditary 
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calling is begging from door to door in the name of the goddess 
Bbavtlni. They worship all Kunbi gods and goddesses^ and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. Their priests are village Brdhmans 
and their spiritual heads are Gosdvis. Their customs from birth 
to death are the same as those of Kunbis. They settle social 
disputes*at caste meetings, send their boys to school, and though 
poor are thrifty and free from debt. 

Chitrakathis, or Picture Showmen, are returned as numbering 
ninety-eight and as found only in Sjltdra, Karad, and Titsgaon. 
They say they are from Tasgaon and came to the district about 
seventy-five years ago as beggars. They claim to bo Marathds 
and are divided into Bagdis, Gondhlis, Joshis, and Vasudevs who 
oat together and intermarry. They resemble Marithas in appearance, 
speech, house, food, and dross, and are quiet hardworking and 
hospitable. They show pictures of heroes and gods and repeat 
stories from the Purans while showing them, and also sing and beg. 
They worship all the Kunbi gods and goddesses, and keep their fasts 
and festivals, and their family gods are Ambiibhavilui of Tuljapur, 
Jotiba of Ratndgiri, Khaiidoba of Pali, and Lakshmi of Kolhapur. 
^I'hoir priests arc ordinary village Brahmans whom they greatly 
respect, and their customs from birth to death aro the same as those 
f)f Kunbis. They have no headman and settle their social dispiitos 
at caste meetings. A few of them send their boys to school. They 
'ai’o a poor people. 

Gondhlis, or Gondhal Dancers, are returned as numbering 1035 
and as found over the whole district. They have no divisions and 
in appearance, speech, house, food, and dress are the same as 
Kunbis. They are worshippers of tho goddess Ambdbai in whoso 
honour they sing and dance, Mar^tha Hindus, after some joyful 
event in tho family such as a birth or a marriage, usually perform tho 
gondhal dance. When a gondhal is to be performed, the dancers 
are feasted during tho day, and dance at night. A high wooden 
stool is set in the middle of a room and a handful or two of wheat 
is laid on it. On the wheat is set a copper cup with betel leaves in 
it, and, over the leaves, a half cocoa-kernel holding some rice, a 
betelnut^iifflr a copper coin. Near the stool is set an imago of tho 
goddess Amb^b^i and a lighted lamp. In front of the stool stand 
the threo or four dancers with a drum, a one-stringed fiddle called 
tuntune, two metal cups, and a lighted torch. The head dancer 
dresses in a long robe and garlands of cowrie shells and stands in 
front of tho others, lays sandal flowers and food before the lighted 
torch and takes tho torch up, dances with the torch in his hands for 
a time, sings, and at intervals makes a fool of the torch-bearer. 
Tho dance lasts about an hour, and, after waving a lighted lamp or 
drti in front of the goddess and throwing copper and silver coins in 
the plate holding tho lamp the dance is over. The dancers are 
paid 1». to 2^8. (Rs.i-li) and are sometimes givto a turban. In 
religion and customs Gondhlis do not differ from Kunbis, hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are well-to-do. 

GopalS,^ or Cowherds, are returned as numbering seventeen, and 

1 Details of Mar&tha Gopdl customs are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical 
Account. • . 
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as found only in Jdvli and Sdtd;ra. They sing, dance, and wrestle.- 
They are wandering beggars and have no settled home. They 
wander in small bands visiting sacred places. They keep moving 
during the fair season and halt in the rams. They are poor. 

GosaVis, or Passion Lords, are returned as numbering 
2G47 and as found over the whole district. They claim* doscffnt 
from the sago Kapil but are recruited from all middle and upper 
class Hindus. They are divided into Bairdgis, Davris, Kanphfityas, 
and Menjogis, and, except that the men let tlie liair and 
beard grow long or clean shave the head and face and wear 
red ochre clothes, they look either like Kunbis or Mlidrs. 
Their home tongue is Hindustani, and they eat from all Hindus 
except the depressed or impure tribes. They claim to be 
vegetarians, eating no flesh and drinking no liquor. But they eat 
opium and smoke hemp. They rub themselves with ashes and 
dress in ochre clothes. They beg from door to door and some sing 
and play on a lyre while bogging. Formerly (jlosfivis took service 
as soldiers and had a good name for bravery and loyalty. In 1 789 
Mahadji Sindia enlisted large numbers of these peoples, formed 
them into a distinct body, and placed them under the command of 
Ilimat Bahadur who was both their captain and religious teacher. 
GosiCvis seem inclined to give up bogging and take to husbandry 
and to service as constables and messengers. Though they ought 
to roraain single, some of them marry. They bury their dead.’ 
They worship all the Hindu gods and goddesses, but their chief god 
is Mahddev. Tliey travel from place to place, visiting sacred spots, 
and seldom stay many days in one place. When a man wishes to 
become a Gosdvi, he fasts the day before the initiation. Next morning 
a barber shaves his whole head, bathes him, and smears his whole 
body with ashes. His religious teacher or guru whispers a sacred 
verse into his ears and gives him molasses to sweeten his mouth 
and salt that he may prove true to his faith He is clothed in a red 
ochre dress and molasses are handed among guests, neighbours, 
and acquaintances as a sign of joy. A feast is held and the new 
disciple cooks and serves some dishes. After dinner the sacrificial 
fire or bijhom is lit and the novice is a complete Gosift^^^^^hey are 
bound together by a strong fellow-feeling and are poor. 

JangamS, or lingdyat Priests, are returned as numbering 3796 
and as found over the whole district. They are the priests of 
Lingayats and worshippers of Shiv. Round their necks they 
wear a copper or silver casket with an emblem of Shiv. Besides 
acting as priests they go begging from village to village and house 
to house dressed in ochre clothes and carrying a conch shell or a 
drum. When their head Jangam, who is called svdmi or lord, dies 
he is succeeded by some of his numerous disciples. He lives in a 
monastery in Kardd. He visits his followers once every four or five 
years, fining and*levying contributions. His disciples or agents also 
go about gathering his dues or haka. Jangams eat no flesh. When 
they dine they set the plate on a three-legged stool and eat the 
whole food served without leaving a particle, and afterwards wash the 
plate with water and drink the water. Jangams do not marry but are 
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said to be allowed to visit certain prostitutes who are chosen by 
the monastery. They bury their dead and raise a tomb over the 
grave with an inscription and an emblem of Shiv. 

Joshis, or Astrologers, are returned as numbering 918 and 
as found over the whole district. They do not differ from 
Ikfcir^tha* Kunbis in appearance, speech, house, food, or dress. 
Their begging dress is a rather long white coat, waistcloth, 
shouldercloth, shoes or sandals, and generally a loose white turban. 
They are quiet, patient, and orderly. While telling fortunes, they 
look on the lines of the palm, and speak in tones so serious, solemn, 
and respectful that the listeneris greatly impressed. They are astrolo- 
gers, fortune tellers, and beggars, and go singing and beating a small 
drum or huduk. They worship all Mardtha-Kunbi gods and god- 
desses and keep tho same fasts and feasts. They believe in witch- 
craft and spirits. Their priests arc village Brdhmans, and their 
customs from birth to death are the same as those of Maratha-Kunbis. 
They hold caste councils and are a poor people. 

Eolha'tis, or Tumblers, are returned as numbering 131 and as 
found over the whole district except in Kardd, Khatdv, Koi*egaon, 
and Man. They are a slight, active, and intelligent people with fair 
skins, dark eyes, and short black hair. They speak a mixture of 
Gujardti Mardthi and Hindustani and have no home, moving from 
})laco to place generally in gangs of twenty to twenty-five, carrying 
small mat huts and cots on the back of donkeys or ponies or on their 
own heads. They pass tho rains in some dry part of the country. 
They eat the flesh of almost ovory animal and are excessively fond 
of drink. The men wear a waistcloth, waistcoat, and turban, and 
draw a shoot or chddar over their body. They wear rings in their 
oars and brass armlets. Tho women wear a robe and bodice and 
the same ornaments as ordinary Marittlia- Kunbis. Both men and 
women are tumblers and beggars, and some of tho women in addi- 
tion are prostitutes. They steal and kidnap high caste girls to 
bring them up as prostitutes and are under the eye of the police. 
They also make and sell small buffalo horn pulleys, mattresses, combs, 
and dolls. Any one working for hire is put out of caste, but is let 
back agaia^o'rTpaying a fine varying from a handful of betel leaves 
to £1 (Rs. 10). They worship tho usual local and BrAhmanic gods 
andgoddesses, buttheir chief deities are Vir and tho cholera goddess 
Mari. They hold the cow sacred. Their priests are village Brah- 
mans, and they use charms and believe in witchcraft. They also 
worship Musalmdn saints. They feast the caste when a child is 
born and at marriages walk in procession like other Hindus and 
follow Hindu customs. They feast their castefellows on the 
thirteenth day after a death. On coming of age, a Kolhd^ti girl is 
called to choose between marriage and prostitution. If she chooses 
marriage, she is closely looked after ; if she prefers to be a prostitute 
her parents call a caste meeting, feast them, ftnd declare that 
their daughter is a prostitute. The children of unmarried girls 
are considered outcaste, but they eat and live with their mothers and 
are supported by them. They have a headman called ndik or leader 
whose duty is to remain in camp and look after the welfare of the 
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community. All Kolhati women, whether married or single, are 
watched by the police. Though poor they are a contented class. 
They do not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits. 

Ma'nbha'VS,^ or Respectables, are returned as numbering eighty- 
two and as found over the whole district except in Jdvli, Khdn^pur, 
Khatiiv, Mdn, and Pdtan. They say that some five hundred years ago 
the Manbhava and the class called Gorjis formed one brotherhood. 
At that time a certain dharmpardyan or ascetic had two disciples 
named Divdkar and Mimiudra. Munindra took to eating flesh and 
Jfliattacliarya a disciple of Divdkar quarrelled and separated : a 
part of the brotherhood followed Bhattdchdrya. He ordered his 
followers to change their ochre or bhagva robes to black, and called 
them mahdnuhhdvs or men of high mind which use has worn to 
Mdnbhavs. The sect of Mdnbhdvs includes a Bairdgi or religious 
and celibate, and a married householding or Gharvasi division.^ 
Celibate Manbhdvs are both monks and nuns. Married Mdnbhdva 
are divided into those who do not keep caste distinctions, and 
Bhole or nominal Manbhdvs who accept the principles of the order 
so far as they do not interfere with the rules of their caste. They 
are ^eernited from all Hindus except the depressed classes. Among 
religious or celibate Mdnbhdvs the monks shave the whole head and 
face not even allowing the moustache to grow, and the nuns also 
have their heads shaved by a male barber. Their home tongue 
is Marathi and they live either in monasteries or wander in bands 
from place to place. They eat no flesh and drink no water in 
presence of an idol. Both men and women wear black clothes. 
Tlie monk’s dress is a short waistcloth a headscarf and a shoulder- 
cloth, and the nun’s a robe the end of which they do not pass back 
botwocn the feet and no bodice. The monks also do not pass the 
end of their waistcloth back between the feet and both monks 
and nuns wear earrings and necklaces of till si beads because the 
plant is sacred to their god Krishna, The monks sometimes wear 
silver armlets and finger rings. They are a quiet thrifty and orderly 
people. To take no life is one of their chief rules. They are care- 
ful to avoid a place where a murder has been committed and will not 
eat food for three days in any place where an accidentjdL or a violent 
death has happened. They generally wander in bands visiting sacred 
places, receiving into their order grown men and women and children 
devoted to the M^nbhav life by their parents, making converts, and 
begging. Of late many have givon up begging and have settled as 
traders and husbandmen. Their gods are Dattdtreya and Krishna 
whose shrines are at Mdhur in the Nizam’s country. Though they 
reject all Brdhmanic and non-Brahmanic gods they keep images of 
Dattatreya and Krishna in their monasteries and celebrate feasts 
on the anniversaries of Dattdtreya and Krishna. They have no 
images of saints and their hatred for all other BrAhmanical gods 
has made theu^ unpopular among Brdhmans, though they are 
respected by lower class Hindus. They profess not to believe in 


I Contributed by lUo Bahdclur N. G. Deahpdnde, Diat. Depy. Collr. Ahmadnaffar 
, Details of Mdnbhdv cuatonis are givea in the Ahmatlnagar Statiatical Account? 
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.ghosts or spirits. They say that the ailments which others suppose 
to be caused by spirits they hold to be bodily sicknesses or 
plagues sent by God to punish secret sins in this or in a former 
life. Both men and women study the revered Bhagvat Gita or 
Krishna scripture, and the learned among them whether men or 
wj^men are termed Pandits. These Pandits preach and expound 
separately to the members who are of their own sex. They have 
only one Mahant or pontiff whose seat is at Ridhpur in Berdr, 
and who is called the KAranjkar Mahant. Tho reward which 
stirs the best of them to strict holy living is the hope of a seat 
near the throne of God. The sect is recruited from young children 
who have been devoted by their parents, or have no one to care for 
them, or have themselves renounced the world and entered tho 
monastery. The nuns either begin as children or late in life : 
young women seldom join. The monks and the nuns never live 
together, and the nuns never serve the monks however high their 
position may be. The nuns and the monks travel separately. If 
a band of 'nuns meets a band of monks and travels with them they 
put up at a great distance, generally in a separate village. The 
women hold a separate service for themselves, visiting the temple 
at noon, or other fixed hours, when no men are allowed to attend. 
• Women and men never hold a joint service. On her admission as a 
sister a woman, whether she is a Brdhman or a low caste woman by 
birth, is a disciple and pupil of the nun who whispers the sacred verse 
ov guru mantra into her ear, and continues her follower ‘so long 
as the teacher lives. Not only the Mahant or head of the monastery 
can impart the teachor^s verse or guru mantra, any one who has leave 
- can teach it. The nuns call their religious teacher di guru or Mother 
Teacher and tho other nuns sisters. Their chief religious house is at 
Ridhpur in Berar. The members both of a monastery and of a nunnery 
are divided into five grades. The five grades of Mdnbh^v monks are 
the head or the teacher or the manager or Jcdrbhdri 

who provides the inmates with food, tho food-server or pdlekar, and 
the disciples or chelds. The five grades of Mdnbhdv nuns are, the 
head or bidkar di the teacher called eil)her pandit or vamdeskar 
di, the managoy or kothi di, the young women^s guardian or laaurkar 
di, and the rood divider or bhojan di Mdnbhdv nuns attend 
the funerals both of monks and of nuns. At a monk's funeral they 
walk far behind. At a nun's funeral men dig the grave and withdraw. 
The body is carried to the grave by nuns seated in a palanquin 
the monks walking at a distance behind. When they reach the grave 
the nuns take the body out of the palanquin, strip it of its clothes 
except a waistcloth, lay it in the grave, cover it with earth and walk 
away. When the nuns retire tho monks who followed at a distance 
come and fill the grave. When a Mahant or head of a religious 
house dies his body is washed, it is seated on a raised seat, 
and is worshipped by the monks. It is then tied to a palanquin 
in a sitting position. The palanquin is carried t)y the disciples 
on their shoulders to a place chosen for the occasion. As they 
walk they ceaselessly repeat the names of Krishna and Datt&treya 
from the moment of the death till the body is buried. M&nbhdvs 
do not use ordinary burial grounds. They choose a clean spot, 
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and a grave is dug lengthwise, north and south, and spread 
with salt. The body is taken out of the palanquin, stripped of its 
clothes, and a loincloth of buff silk is tied round the loins, and it 
is laid in the grave with its head to the north and its feet to the 
south. It is laid on its left side so as to face the east and a cocoanut 
is broken on the head. A sash or sliela, or other valuable^ clotK.is 
spread over the body, and salt is spread on the sash and earth. 
After the earth has been spread on the salt each of the mourners lays 
a cocoanut and a betel packet over it and the grave is filled and the 
ground levelled so as to leave no trace of the burial. No tomb is 
ever raised over a Mdnbhdv. For ten days after the death the 
members of the religious house are fed. After the death of the 
head of a monastery such of his disciples as have a name for holy 
conduct or learning offer themselves as candidates for the post. 
They go to Paithan in the north-east of Ahrnadnagar where they 
have to pass an examination before learned Pandits, and whoever 
the learned pronounce best qualified is taken to the Mdnbhdv 
monastery in Paithan and is there seated on a raised seat, worship* 
ped, and declared Mahant. Cocoanuts, betel, and sweetmeats 
are handed round and, on the following day, a feast is held and dry 
food’ is offered to such as do not eat from their hands. The newly 
installed Mahant, before assuming his powers, visits the temple of * 
PdnchAleshvar in the NizAm’s country, and, after worshipping 
Dattdtroya, gives a feast to the MdnbhAvs, dry food to such as do 
noteat from his hands, and alms to beggars. The Mahant inquires 
into and punishes offences committed bythe monks, and the Guru mother 
inquires into and punishes offences committed by the nuns. When a 
dispute arises which she cannot settle the Guru mother takes the 
parties before the Mahant. The head nun or Guru mother keeps a strict 
watch over the sisters and any monk or nun who commits adultery 
is put out of the house. Any one who dislikes these strict rules 
may marry and become a householder or Gharvdsi M^^nbhfiv. 

Tirmalis, or Bullock Showmen, are returned as numbering forty- 
eight and as found in Khdnd,pur, Earid, Koregaon, and Sat^ra. 
They have no subdivisions and their home tongue is Telugu. They 
are strong and well made and live in middle class houx^es. They eat 
fish and flesh and drink a little liquor. They dress like Mar^tha 
Kunbis, and are clean, neat, and orderly. Their hereditary calling 
is begging, but some are petty traders, dealing in sacred threads, 
rudrdhsh and tulsi bead necklaces, metal boxes, and glass beads. 
They worship all Mar&tha Eunbi gods and goddesses and keep the 
regular fasts and festivals. Their priests are either Telang or Mar^tha 
Brdhmans, and they believe in witchcraft and spirits. They allow 
child and widow marriage and polygamy but not polyandry. They 
burn their dead and mourn ten days. They hold caste councils 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys 
to school until ^hey learn to read and write, anu are thrifty and 
steady. 

Uohlst's, or Pickpockets literally Lifters, are returned as number- 
ing 1^48 and as found in Ear&d, Eoregaon, S&tira, and V61va# 
They have no divisions and their home speech is Telngn. They live 
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either in ordinary middle class houses or in straw huts with thatched 
roofs. Except a few metal and earthen vessels their houses contain 
little furniture. . Most of them keep cattle. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. They are petty thieves and pickpockets and are 
not helped in their calling by their wives. They visit local fairs 
tatcarry • on their trade. Of late a few have taken to tillage 
and day-labour. They wipe out the sin of theft by occasional 
grants of bread to the poor. Their family deities are Ambdbai 
of Tuliapur in the Nizdm's country, Bahiroba of Kar^ in Sdtdra, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Yallamma in the Karn&tak. They have 
a priest of their own caste whom they ask to conduct their 
marriage and other ceremonies. They have a headman called ndik 
who settles their social disputes. A few of them send their boys to 
school till they are twelve, and they are generally a steady class.' 

VaidUP, or Drug Hawkers, are returned as numbering nine 
and as found only in Karad. They appear to have come into the 
district from the Karnitak, but when they came is not known. 
They are dark, hardy, muscular, and robust, and are hospitable 
orderly and hardworking, but extremely dirty and unsettled. The 
men wear long moustaches and beards and shave the head. Their 
home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Marathi, They generally camp outside of towns and villages in 
cloth or mat tents which they carry on donkeys. When they go 
drug-hawking, they sling across their shonlder a bamboo pole hung 
with one or two bags containing healing roots, herbs, hides, and 
poisons. They are ready to heal any disease from a cold to a fever, 
giving some certain cure from the bag. They also beg and are 
given both grain and cooked food. They eat almost any flesh that 
comes to them including frogs, rats, and serpents. When nothing 
special comes in their way their ordinary food is a pittance of bread 
and vegetables. The men wear a tattered turban, a loincloth, 
and occasionally a waistcloth. The women wear a robe and sometimes 
a bodice. After childbirth the mother is held impure for nine days. 
During this time she does not keep her ropm, but on the very day 
the child is born goes about as though nothing had happened, 
fixcepfc for chiTosing a lucky day for the marriage of their children 
they never ask the help of a Brdhman. They pay him five betel 
packets and five coppers. When the boy and gnrl are married they 
feast their caste with flesh and liquor. They Dury their dead and 
hold the mourners impure for three days. They allow child and 
widow marriage and polygamy but not polyandry. Their chief 
deities are Khandoba, Vyankoba, and Yallamma, bat they worship 
all other local and Brahmanic gods. They fruit oP Tuesdays in 
honour of Yallamma and on Saturdays in honour of Vyankoba, 
They settle social disputes at caste meetings and refer difficult ques* 
tions to their priest or guru, a Jangam whose head-quarters are 
in the Karn&taL The teacher gathers a three-yearly contribution 
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of 28. 6^?. (Rs. li) from each family. They do not send their boys- 
to school, and their calling and condition are steady. 

Va'sudevs are returned as numbering fifty-one And as found in 
Khatdv, S/itdra, Tasgaon, Vai, and VAlva. They have no divisions 
and look, speak, eat, and dress like MarAtha Kunbis. They are 
wandering beggars going in small bands from place to place. Thhir 
begging dress is a long hat or crown adorned with peacock 
feathers, a long coat having numerous folds, and trousers. 
They carry in their hands two metal cups and play upon a flute. 
They are given grain, money, and old clothes. They worship all the 
MarAtha-Kunbi gods and goddesses, and their priests are village 
Brahmans. Their family gods are Bahiroba, Khandoba, Mahadev, 
and Vithoba. Their religious teachers are GosAvis and they believe 
in witchcraft and spirits. Their customs are the same as those of 
MarAtha- Kunbis, they hold caste councils, do not send their boys 
to school or take to any new occupation, and are a falling people. 

Musalma'ns are returned as numbering 30,712 or 3*45 per cent 
of the population. They include thirty classes of whom nine 
intermarry and form the main body of the regular MusalmAns, and 
twotity-one form distinct communities. The classes who intermarry 
and form the main body of Musalmdns may bo arranged into two* 
groups, one including the four leading MusalmAn classes of Moghals, 
Pathdns, Shaikhs, and Syeds, the other including five classes AtArs 
or perfumers, KaMigars or tinsmiths, Mahdwats or elephant-drivers, 
Manydrs or bangle-sellers, and Nalbands or farriers. Of the twenty- 
one separate communities who marry among themselves four are of 
outside and seventeen are of local origin. The four of outside origin 
are Bohords and Mehmdns from Cutch and Gujardt, Mukris and 
Gdikasabs from Maisur, the first three being traders and the fourth 
craftsmen. Of the seventeen local classes two Bdgbdns or fruiterers 
and Tarabolis or betel-sellers are shopkeepers ; ten Dhavads or 
iron-smelters, Dhondphodd,s or Takards stone-masons, Gavandis or 
bricklayers, Jharas or dust-sifters, Bakar Kasdbs or mutton-butchers, 
Momins or weavers, Patvegars or silk-tassel twisters, Piujdris or 
cotton-teasers, Rangdris or dyers, and Sikalgars or^ armourers, are 
craftsmen; three classes. Dhobis or washermen, Hajams or barbers, 
Pakhdlis or watermen are servants ; and two Nagarjis or kettle- 
drum-beaters and Gdrudis or jugglers, are players. 

Of the four leading classes Moghals, Pathans, Shaikhs, and Syeds, 
the Moghals are a very small body and the other three include 
large numbers and are found in all sub-divisions of the district. 
Though in origin most of them are chiefly local Hindus who on 
embracing Isldin took the name Shaikh or Pathdn from the religious 
or military leader under whom they were converted, almost all 
claim and probably most of them have some strain of foreign or 
Upper Indian bjood. The chief foreign elements were the traders, 
especially horse dealers, the religious leaders, and above all the 
mercenary and military adventurers, who from the beginning of 
Musalmdn power in India found their way to the courts of the 
Deccan Hindu kings. After the conquest of the Deccan by 
Ald-ud-din Ehilji (1294) and under the Bahmani (1347-1490), and 
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Bijdpur (1490-1686) kings, there were steady additions of foreign 
immigrants. iThis continued probably on a greater scale under 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707). 

Except that the men wear the beard, the local converts differ 
little in look from local Hindus and, except the BohorAs and 
Mahmdns who speak Gujarati and Cutchi at home, almost all Sdtdra 
Musalmdns speak Hiudustdni with more or less mixture of MarAthi 
words with themselves and Manithi with others. Among the classes 
of foreign origin, and to a less extent among the main body of 
'Musalm^na, the men have sharper and more marked features, fairer 
skins, and lighter eyes than the corresponding Hindu classes. The 
women show fewer traces of non-local origin and in many cases can 
hardly be distinguished from Hindu women except that they do not 
mark their brows with vermilion or pass the end of the robe back 
between the feet. Some well-to-do Musalmdns in the town of 
Satdra live in two-storeyed houses with stone and cement walls and 
tiled roofs, and surrounded by a yard. The bulk of the Musalmdn 
houses, many of which have a front or back .enclosure surrounded 
by a stone wall four or five feet high, are like tile-roofed cottages 
built with rough stone and mud and smeared with cowdung. Tha 
rich houses have generally four or five rooms, the front room being 
• used as the ddlan or men's room with a few mats, carpets, and 
cushions ; the middle rooms are allotted as bedrooms one of which 
is a women's sitting-room and store-rooms, and the last room forms 
the kitchen with a good store of metal vessels. The poor houses or 
huts have two or three rooms with a cot or two, a few mats, some 
quilts and coarse country blankets, and cooking and drinking 
vessels, a few of metal and the rest of clay. Village houses are built 
in much the same style as poor town houses, the front room being 
the biggest, is used as a stable for cattle. As a rule the Sdt^ra 
Musalmdns keep no servants. The village houses have no wells 
and the women fetch water from the village pond. Both town and 
village Musalmdns own cattle and sheep and goats. 

Town Musalmans take two meals a day, breakfast about nine on 
millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton, aifd vegetables, and supper at 
seven or eight in the evening of boiled rice mutton and pulse if 
well-to-do, and bread and pulse with pounded chillies or chatni if 
poor. Village Musalrndns and some rich town MusalmAns have 
three meals a day, the villagers taking a cold breakfast about 
seven before going to their fields, a midday meal in the field, and 
a supper on reaching home in the evening. The rich add to the 
usual two meals a cup of tea or milk with bread in the morning 
immediately ^after rising. The staple food of villagers is millet 
bread, pulse, and vegetables ; a few rich villagers eat mutton daily 
and almost all manage to get mutton on the Bakar Id festival. 
Except a few fresh settlers as Bohords and Mehm&ns, who generally 
eat beef, the bulk of the local Musalm&ns prefer mutton to beef, 
and some communities will on no occ^ion touw beef. Buffalo 
beef is eschewed by all, and fowls, eggs, and fish are eaten without 
any objection when they can afford them. The trading classes as 
a rule use coffee and tea every day, and husbandmen drink milk 
with bread every morning. The S&tdra Masalmdns drink both 
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European and country wines, smoke hemp-flower or gwnja^ drink 
hemp-water or hhdng, and eat opium, tobacco smoking chewing and 
snuffing being common among all classes. Their special dishes are 
the same as those of Poona and Ahmadnagar Musalm^ns. 

Except the members of the four leading classes and the BohorAs 
and Mehm^ns who dress in loose trousers, a waistcoat, a shirt and. a 
Musalrndn-shaped turban, almost all Sdt^ra Musalmdu men dress in 
Hindu style. The men wear indoors a headscarf, a waistcoat, and 
a waist or loincloth ; out of doors on all occasions the rich and on 
festive occasions the middle class and poor wear a twisted turban 
or a loose MarAtha turban, a coat, a pair of trousers, and shoes. 
Most husbandmen while indoors di*ess in a dirty napkin used as a 
loincloth and on going out draw a course country blanket over their 
shoulders. The daily dress of town Musalmdns is of cotton, but they 
have a silk dress for special occasions. Indoors almost all the 
women wear the long Mardtha robe and bodice. The chief 
exceptions are the Bohora women who dress in a petticoat, a backless 
bodice and a headscarf, and the Mehmdn women who wear a shirt 
reaching to the knees and loose trousers. Except the Bohords who 
wear a large cloak that covers the whole face and figure, they have 
no Special outdoor dress. About thirty per cent of the middle 
class Musalmdns of Sdtdrakeep the zenana or seclusion system, while * 
others appear in public with the same dress they wear at home. 
Every married woman has a suit of silk presented by her husband 
at the time of her marriage, which generally lasts daring the whole 
of her life. Almost all Musalmdn women begin married life with a 
number of gold and silver ornaments in proportion to the means of 
her husband and parents, who, as a rule, have to present their 
daughters with a gold nosering, a set of gold earrings, and silver 
finger rings. The husband has to pay his wife £12 14s. (Rs. 127) 
if not more at the time of marriage, which are generally spent on 
ornaments. In a poor family these ornaments by degrees disappear 
in meeting specisd ceremony charges and in helping the family in 
times of difficulty. 

As a class town Musalmdns are clean and neat, while villagers are 
often dirty and untidy. Almost all local classes £(ipd the richer 
classes of Bohords and Mehmdns are steady and hardworking. The 
upper classes are clean, polite, and generally sober and honest 
Bdgbdns or fruiterers, Qavandis or bricklayers, Kasdbs or butchers, 
Pinjdris or ootton^cleanserS, and Takdrds or masons are strong and 
rough. 

Most village Musalmdns are land proprietors or jagirddra^ and 
husbandmmi. Of town Musalmdns many are soldiers, constables, 
messengers, and servants; a few are craftsmen and artisans; and 
some are moneylenders. Though hardworking and thrifty many 
are given to drink and are badly off. Except Mehmdns and Bohords, 
who take contracts, deal in European goods, and are well-to-do and 
rising classes, m^st Musalmdn craftsmen and artisans are badly oS 
on account of the competition of European and Bombay machine 
made goods. They are often required to borrow to meet special 
charges. Village Musalmdns, especially husbandmen, are thrifty. 
Among the regular Musalrndns, especially among town traders, 
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soldiers, constables, messengers, and servants, the women add 
nothing to the family income. On the other hand in many of the 
special communities and among husbandmen, weavers, and other 
craftsmen and petty shopkeepers, the women earn almost as much 
as the men. Sameness in faith, worship, manners, and customs 
bij»d Mnsalm&ns into one body. Except some families of Bohor^s 
who are Shi6s of the Ismdili branch and followers of the Mulla Sdheb 
of Surat, all S&tILra Musalmd.ns belong to the Snnni sect of the 
Eanafi school. They respect the same Kdzi, worship in the same 
mosque, and bury in the same graveyard. Among the special or 
local communities, the B^gb^ns or fruiterers, Kasdbs or mutton 
butchers, Dhondphodds or stone-masons, Gavandis or bricklayers, 
Pinjdris or cotton-cleaners, and PakhAlis or water-carriers have such 
Hindu leanings that they do not associate with other Musalmdns, 
almost never attend the mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts, 
and openly worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. 

Of the regular Muaalmdna about twenty per cent teach their sons 
to read the Kurdn. All of them are careful to circumcise their boys 
and to have their marriage and death rites conducted by their Kdzi. 
The initiation or hismilla and the sacrifice or akika are often neglected, 
owing partly to ignorance and partly to poverty. Though as a rule 
they do not attend the mosque for daily prayers, almost all are 
careful to be present at the special services on the Bamzdn and Bakar 
Id feasts, and are careful to give alms and keep fasting during the 
the whole month of Bamzd/n, The well-to-do make special offerings 
on the Bakar Id and pay the Kdzi his dues. Their religious officers 
are the E^zi or Judge but now the marriage registrar, the Khatib or 
preacher, the Mulla or priest, the Mujdvar or beadle, and the 
Ndib or the Kazi’s deputy.- Besides the religious officers certain 
Pirjdd&B or sons of saints hold a high position among them. They 
are spiritual guides and have religious followers chiefly among 
weavers and the classes who live by service. These PirjddAs live 
on estates granted to their ancestors by the Musalm&n rulers of the 
Deccan. Carelessness and love of show have forced most of them to 
part with their lands and they are now supported by their followers. 
Except Bohor^s all Musalmdns believe in smuts or piVs, to whom they 
pray for children or for health, and offer sacrifioes and gifts. Mo^b 
craftsmen and almost all husbandmen believe in Ehandoba, Mhasoba, 
Mari&i, and Satvfii, Hindu deities to whom they make gifts and offer 
vows, and whom they worship either privately or publicly. Mhasoba is 
supposed to be the guardian deity of the field, and most husbandmen 
offer him a fowl or goat every year either at the harvest gathering 
or at the opening of the rains in June, when a new field year begins. 
They worship SatvAi or Mother Sixth, who is to register 

the destiny of the child on the sixth night after bi^h, and Mari&i 
or Mother Death to save them from cholera. No B&tfira Musalrndns 
make pilgrimages to Mecca, but for amusement and to offer vows 
most young women and men visit the fairs of local saints and Some- 
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MusalmAns. witchcraft and soothsaying, and allow and practice polygamy and 

widow and child marriage. 

After the birth of a child, the members of the family are 
ceremonially unclean for forty days, during which the houae im^es 
of saints are not worshipped. When a woman is in labour a midwife 
is sent for. The midwife delivers the woman, buries the navel-cord 
and the after-birth in an earthen pot in a corner of the lying-in room 
and bathes the mother in the same corner. If the child is a boy the 
midwife is paid la. 3d (10 as.) and if the child is a girl (5 as,). 
On the fifth day the goddess Chhati or Satvdi is worshipped. A silver 
human tooth and a small silver sickle are the objects of worship. The 
tooth and the sickle are laid in a winnowing basket with a platter 
containing the heart and head of a goat and boiled rice, and half a dry 
cocoa-kornel, two betel leaves and a betelnut, and a marking-nut with 
a needle through it. Before these things the mother bums incense 
and bows. The ceremony is marked with a feast given to friends 
and relations. In some families mutton is served at this feast while 
in other families rice and split pulse sauce are served. On the twelfth 
day the young mother takes her child to a distance from the house 
and worships five stones under a tree with turmeric powder, vermilion; 
scented powder, a piece of red string, and a betelnut and five 
betel leaves. On the fortieth day the mother is bathed and dressed 
in a new robe and bodice. When the woman bathos on the fortieth 
day, she is made to rub her teeth with sticks of forty different kinds 
of trees and forty pinches of tooth-powder. The woman is also 
made to put on new glass bangles. Friends and relations are treated 
to jpuloA) that is a dish of rice and mutton cooked together, or to 
banga that is rice and mutton cooked separately. In the evening 
the child is dressed in a cap and a frock, and its hands and feet are 
adorned with silver ornaments. The women gather near the 
cradle, put the child into it, and sing songs as they rock the cradle. 
Before naming the child a piece of sandalwood is wrapped in a 
handkerchief, waved about the cradle, and is passed from one 
woman to another with the words. Take this mcjpn and give the 
sun. After the piece of wood has been several times passed 
backwards and forwards, they lay it in the cradle by the side of 
the child and name the child. The name of the child is chosen by 
the Kdzi according to the position of its birth stars. 

Sunia or circumcision is performed at any time between a boy^s 
third and twelfth year, the younger age being always preferred. In 
rich families the circumcision is marked with as much pomp and 
show as a marriage, A booth is raised in the front of the house 
with the muhurknedh or first post driven into the ground on a lucky 
moment ; and betelnuts, rice, and turmeric roots are tied in a yellow 
cloth and fastened to the first pole. A water jar encircled with a red 
thread braceleSi or kankan passed round turmeric roots is also 
tied up and the boy to be circumcised is rubbed with turmeric paste 
for two days. On the second day female friends and relations are 
asked to the hiydpari feast, in which five unwidowed women who 
have not broken their fast are. served with boiled rice, breads 
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vegetables) split pulse, curry, wafer biscuits, and pickles. As a 
rule none but unwidowed women are allowed to attend this 
feast. On the third day the boy is bathed in warm water, dressed 
in a new turban, a pair of drawers, a shonldercloth, and a ydma or 
long white robe reaching to the heels, and from head to foot he is 
cQjiered with a veil made of a network of flowers and called the 
8uUdni shera or king^s chaplet. His arms and wrists also are covered 
with flower garlands. He is made to sit on a horse and taken in 
* procession to a mosque to say the prayers. In the mosque the Kfizi 
teaches the boy the prayer, and, at the end of the prayer, the boy 
and the Kdzi embrace each other and the musicians attending the 
procession begin to play on their instruments. They again set the boy 
on the horse and return home with the same pomp and sit to a feast. 
In the evening, after dinner, the barber who is to circumcise the 
boy and who is called nabi that is Prophet, or Ichalipa that is Euler, 
comes. The boy is seated on a stool or ehaurang covered with a red 
cloth and usually with a red handkerchief. This stool is set on a 
square piece of yellow cloth, with a square of lines of red rice or 
wheat drawn by un widowed women. A platter is laid before the 
child and in it a burning lamp. Two persons, one on each side, hold 
the boy fast, and on both sides of the boy stand two persona holding 
lighted wicks of cotton thread soaked in oil. As he circumcises tho 
child the barber calls out Din Din, that is religion. Unwidowed 
women wave the platter with the light in it about the boy and lay 
it down, and friends and relations wave copper or silver pieces each 
about the boy and throw them into the platter. The boy is carried 
and laid down on a cot and is fanned with wheaten unleavened 
cakes by the women of the family. Next day the barber 
washes the wound, turns up the skin by means of a wooden 
instrument called ghodij applies oil to the wound, and receives 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 1;^) from the father or other relation. Besides this he receives 
a meal of undressed provisions and the money waved about the boy 
by his friends and relations. Tho wound heals in ten to fifteen 
days, and the expenses amount to £5 (Rs. 60). In poor families 
the ceremony is finished in a day at a cost £1 to £1 4«. (Rs. 10- 12). 
Instead of going to a mosque the boy^s father brings the K&zi to his 
house, the barber circumcises the boy in the KAzi^s presence, and the 
ceremony ends with a feast to friends and relations. 

Among SAtira MusalmAns offers of marriage come from the boy^s 
parents. The boy’s father goes to see the girh and if he finds her 
to his taste, he* tells her father so, who returns with him to see the 
boy. If both the fathers are satisfied, they goto the E^Azi and 
Mulana to see whether the birth stars of the boy and girl agree and 
whether the marriage is likely to prove lucky. If they are satisfied 
that it has a good chance of being lucky they return home and settle 
what sum the boy’s father is to pay the girPa father as the price of the 
girl. This sum is spent by the girl’s father in the marriage, and the 
V boy’s father has to spend nothing. The cost generally ranges from 
£10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300). When both parties are rich enough 
to bear the costs, no sum is paid by the boy’s father to the girl’s 
father. Girls of middle class families are generally married between 
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nine and thirteen to young men of twenty to twenty-two. Girls of 
rich families are often obliged to remain unmarried till their fifteenth 
or sixteenth year on account of the want of a suitable match. In 
such cases grown-up girls are married to men of above twenty-five. 
Of the four main classes Shaikhs and Syeds intermarry and Pathana 
and Moghals keep separate. In the betrothal the bridegroom 
sends to the bride presents of a silver sari or wire necklace, chotis 
or hanging hair ornaments with hollow silver knobs, todds or 
silver chain foot ornaments, and a green robe and bodice. In 
return the bride's parents, whom the bridegroom feasts on 
sdhharbhdt, that is rice boiled and seasoned with sugar, give him a 
turban, a silver ring, and a hand kerchief. The betrothal day is fixed 
as lucky by the KAzi who is paid five copper coins, a betelnut, and 
molasses worth Id. (§ a.). The marriage takes place six or eight 
months after the betrothal. When the marriage day draws near a 
booth is built in the front of the house ; and around it boiled rice 
mixed with curds is thrown and a cocoanut broken as an offering to 
evil spirits, that they may not attack the bride and the bridegroom. 
In a corner of the booth a mango branch with a betelnut^ some 
turmeric roots, and a little rice tied to it in a pieco of yellow cloth, 
is driven into the ground. It is called the muhxirtmedh or lucky post, 
and is planted in the ground at a lucky moment. At night the rajjako} 
in which songs in the praise of Alldh or God are sung to the music 
of drums, is performed by women of the family, and in rich families 
by Dombins or professional female singers and drummers. While the 
singing and music go on gulgulds or small stuffed wheaten cakes and 
mhims or boiled rice flour balls made with milk sugar and rosewater, 
are heaped in the name of AllAh or God in two miniature pyramids, 
one for the bride and the other for the bridegroom. Before these littlo 
heaps a red cotton cord, flowers, and burnt incense are laid. After 
a short time the heaps are broken and the cakes and balls are 
handed to women. Next day, without his knowing it, a woman marks 
the bridegroom's clothes with turmeric paste. This is called the 
secret turmeric or chorhalad. Like Hindus, the Musalmans of 
SatAra allpw no widows to attend festal meetings, and are particular 
about lucky days and persons. Thus the woman who puts on the 
secret turmeric or chorhalad must have her husbanS alive, and her 
name must be given out by the KAzi after consulting his almanac. 
In the evening the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
paste, one after the other, as they are not allowed to see each other's 
faces till they are married. In this ceremony both men and women 
take part, and it is called the sdvhalnd or public turmeric, as 
opposed to the chorhalad or secret turmeric. When the bride and 
bridegroom are being rubbed with turmeric paste, they are seated 
on a chaurang or stool covered with yellow cloth and set on a square 
of yellow cloth having a square of red rice or wheat, drawn by five 
unwidowed womqn. The turmeric paste is first rubbed on the 
bridegroom and then on the bride, care being taken that they 
do not see each other's face. On the third day the feast of 
hiydpuri is given, which includes boiled rice, wheaten cakes, a sauce 
of split pulse and three or four kinds of vegetables. The food is first 
sen'^od in five small earthen dining plates to five unwidowed women. 
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Before they sit to eat^ they knot together the dress of the bride 
and the bridegroom and in front of them burn incense in the name of 
Alldh or God, and the bride and bridegroom bow to Alldh. On this 
and on the next day while musicians play, friends and relations make 
presents of clothes to the parents of the bride and bridegroom. On 
th^b fourth day a feast of •puldv is rice cooked with mutton, 
called the vardt or hometaking feast, is given to male guests. In 
the evening the tel mendi or oil and henna Lawsonia inernus 
ceremony takes place. In this the bridegroom is made to sit on a 
stool having a pile of pitchers called telghadds or oil-jars on each 
side, one of seven pitchers in the name of the bridegroom and the 
other of nine pitchers in the name of the bride. On the top of each 
of these piles are laid two suvdlis or raised wheaten cakes fried in 
oil. The bridegroom^s right wrist is encircled with a betelnut 
bracelet or kankan, a copper coin, a turmeric root, and a pinch of rice 
tied in a piece of rod cloth and the tooth-powder of the Chobulic 
myrobalan, and iron filings is applied to his teeth. As he sits 
on the stool five unwidowed women, one after another, wave round 
him a millet stalk with wheat cakes and betel leaves dipped in oil and 
tied to it by a red cotton cord. A canopy of a square piece of cloth 
with twenty -five wheat cakes is held over his head by four persons 
and the wheat cakes are equally divided among the four bearers. 
The bridegroom is led into the house and his place is taken by the 
bride who undergoes the same ceremony except that a necklace of 
glass beads is tied round her neck and that her hands and fingers 
are adorned with glass bangles and silver rings. This ceremony is 
important, for when her husband dies a woman removes the neck- 
lace and the glass bangles. After the ornaments are put on two half 
cocoa-kcrnels tied together by a red cotton cord are dropped into the 
laps of the bride and the bridegroom. The pair are then bathed 
separately. At the time of bathing, their mothers hold the skirts of 
their robes over the heads of their children and unwidowed women 
from the oil jars pour water over them through the skirts. They are 
dressed in the clothes presented to them by their fathers-in-law, and 
their eyes are anointed with sulphuret of anjtimony. The bridegroom's 
dress is much li^e that which he wore on the circumcision day, and as 
he was then he is veiled from head to foot, with a network of flowers 
called sultdnisherds or king's chaplets. His arms and neck are adorned 
with garlands of flowers and his turban with a bouquet. He is then 
at about four in the morning led on horseback to a mosque to say his 
prayers. His sister walks behind his horse with a platter containing a 
burning lamp made of dough and keeps throwing a fragr^t unguent 
or chikaa made of millet and turmeric and other soeiltrgiving drugs. 
In the mosque the Kdzi tells the bridegroom- to recdte Ms prayers 
five times, and at the end of the prayers the K6aA embraces the bride* 
groom. The bridegroom is brought in procession int6 the marriage 
booth and seated on the square in the booth. When the bridegroom 
reaches the door of the booth a cocoanut and four l^ons are waved 
round him and thrown away as an offering to evil spirits. Meanwhile 
the bride is bathed in the same way as the bridegroom, and her hair 
is plaited into a braid by unwidowed women. She puts on shoes, 
wears flower garlands, and is covered with a flower veil called sherds 
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or garlands. Hor lap is filled with the suvdgpuda, that is a packet of 
scented powders, and she is wrapped in a white sheet or chddar. 
While the bride sits in the house, the bridegroom is taught the 
nikelchdni or duties of a husband. The chief of these are, that he 
should not punish his wife without a faulty and that he should send 
his wife to her parents whenever they send for hor. Two j^gents^pr 
vakih and two witnesses, one for the bride and the other for the 
bridegroom, stand before the KAzi and declare that they have agreed 
to tliis marriage and are ready to bear evidence. The Kazi feeds the 
bridegroom with five morsels of macaroni. By this time the bride 
comes and sits, facing west, on a cot set in the booth in front of the 
square on which the bridegroom is seated. A curtain is held between 
them and a litte chikaa or millet ointment is thrown on their heads 
as a sign that the nuptials are over. The Kdzi removes the curtain 
and musicians play. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit 
on the cot side by side and allowed to see each other’s face for the 
first time. As they sit the Kdzi takes a little sugar into his hand, puls 
it on the bride’s right shoulder and asks the bridegroom whether 
ho thinks sugar sweet or his wife sweet, who answers the Kuran is 
the sweetest. The couple look at each other’s faces in a looking glass 
und each placing a hand on the other’s back they bow five times to 
the Almighty. The bride goes into the house and the bridegroom, 
stays in the booth till noon when the vardt or hometaking procession 
starts. In this procession the bride sits in a carriage while the 
bridegroom rides a horse and escorts his bride to his house 
cai-rying her on his side to the front gate of the house. Here 
he is met by his sisters and cousins who, before letting him in, 
make him promise to give his daughters in marriage to their sons, 
flo consults his wife and she tells him to give them the promise. 
Ho then sets his wife on the ground and they walk together into 
the house. In the evening the bride and bridegroom, with some 
men and women, go to the bride’s father’s house where they play with 
the wedding bracelets or kankans. In this play the karikans of the 
couple, with five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, five pomegranato 
buds, and a silver ring are thrown into what is called sarvar water 
which is made of a mixture of turmeric powder and lime. The bride 
and bridegroom try to pick the ring and other thihgs out of the 
water, and force them from each other’s hands. When the play is 
over they are made to stand side by side, bathed and dressed, the 
bridegroom being dressed in a hmgi or coarse waistcloth. Friends 
and relations are feasted on cakes or polis and dismissed, this feast 
being the last of the marriage festivities. A SS.tdra Musalmdn may 
have, at the same time, more than one wife ; but a woman cannot 
have more than one husband. Divorce is allowed and practised. 
It is not very uncommon to see a woman who has been divorced by 
two or three husbands. 

Among S&t&ra Mnsalm&ns, as a rule, a widow marries a widower 
or a person whoc has divorced bis wife. A man who wishes to marry 
a widow gives £1 tp £1 10^. (Rs. 10-15) to the widow’s parents, 
a turban to her father, and a robe and a bodice to herself. Besides 
this ho puts glass bangles on her wrists and ties the lacha or glass- 
bead necklace round her neck. In the evening the Kdzi tells 
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ilim the duties of a husband and marries them, and receives 2^. Gd. 
(fls. li) as his fee. Unwidowed women are careful not to be 
present at or even to overhear a widow marriage service; and 
after the marriage, the faces of the couple should not be seen till 
they have bathed next morning. If the man is well-to-do ho gives 
a^ast to his friends and relations, or else sends batdsds or sugar 
packets to his friends. 

When a girl comes of age she i? held unclean for five or seven 
days. During this time she is made to sit by herself and is not 
allowed to touch anything in the house. Every day she is rubbed 
with turmeric paste and oil and bathed in warm water; and her 
relations bring her presents of sweetmeats, macaroni, puffs, 
and cakes. On the seventh day she and her husband are bathed 
together in warm water and she is dressed in a green bodice and robe. 
Her father presents her husband with a turban worth 16^. to 
£1 (Rs. 8-10), a shouldercloth worth 6«. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6), and 
a seal ring or chlm}) worth 1». (8 as.) and a handkerchief worth 
Is. to -2s. (Re. 4-1). Some flower garlands are tied round the 
girl^s nock and some are allowed to hang from.her temples. Her 
husband’s turban is decked with a bouquet and her arms and wrists 
are adorned with flower garlands. They are seated together, the 
•girl to the right of her husband, and their laps are filled by a lucky 
woman chosen by the Kazi after consulting his book. Bach of their 
laps is filled with one cocoanut, five half cocoa-kemels, five betelnuts, 
five dry dates, five turmeric roots, five lemons, five pomegranate 
buds, five plantains, five polis or cakes fried in oil, and puffs or kdn- 
olds. All these are brought by the girl^s parents. The husband 
and wife go to bow to the household saints or pirs, generally 
Riijcvali and Ddwul Malik, and the guests are treated to a feast of 
polls or cakes. Each of the women who is asked to the lap-filling 
brings a cocoanut, a bodicecloth, and flowers as presents to the 
girl. The night is spent by the women in singing and beating 
drums, and in rich families by listening to hired Dombins who are 
paid is, to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) with dressed food for the night. Besides 
the Dombins, some engage kettledrum-heaters and other musicians 
to pass the night. In this ceremony a Musalm&n spends from £2 
to £6 (Rs. 20 - 60) according to his means. 

In the sixth month of a woman^s first pregnancy, her and her 
husband^s laps are filled in the same way as when she came of age. 
On this occasion her mother brings five baskets filled with dhaval* 
hutis or cakes made of five kinds of flour and seasoned with spices, 
Italian millet cakes having sesame seed stuck in them, wheaten 
cakes, millet cakes, and two kinds of gram flour cakes pdtvad/ia 
and Idtivavadis, used mug or split pulse seasoned with oil and spices, 
and boiled rice mixed with curds. She also brinm a turban for 
the husband and a robe and bodice for her dau^ter. As a rule 
friends kinspeople and the members of the family eat the dressed 
^ food brought by the girl's mother. ^ 

Musalmdns bury all their dead. When a Musalm^ dies 
some near relation with the Muldna goes to market and buys a 
shroud seventy-five feet long for a man and ninety feet long for 
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a woman and other things wanted for the funeral. These are rose- 
water^ scentSj sulphuret of antimony, aloe-lights, frankincense, and 
yellow earth ; and in addition, frankincense oil and a flower-net 
when the dead is a woman. The dead is washed first with water 
boiled with bor and pomegranate leaves and then with soapnut 
water, and laid on the back on a cot. The Mul^na writes the creed. 
There is no God but AlMh and Muhammad is the prophet of Alld.h 
in aloe-powder on the chest and forehead of the dead and puts 
pieces of camphor at all the joints of the dead body. The body is 
then wrapped in the shroud and carried to the graveyard. As the 
body is borne to the graveyard the funeral party, all of whom are 
men, accompany the dead body calling Kalma-i’Shahadat, that is 
I say that there is only One God, and recite verses from the 
Kuran. Every now and then on the way the bearers are relieved and 
when they reach the spot where the bier is kept, which is generally 
at the idga or prayer place, they fall on their knees and pray to the 
Almighty. From this the corpse is carried to the grave and buried. 
As the grave is being filled all present go round the grave and throw 
in handfuls of earth. They close the grave and retiring forty paces 
fall on their knees and offer prayers to the Almighty for the dead. 
These prayers are called kkatmds. All then return to the house of 
the deceased person, and offer khatmds or dead prayers on the spot ‘ 
whore the dead body was washed and return to their homes. On 
the first day after the funeral the mourners are fed by their relations 
and friends on food dressed at their own houses. Among the low 
classes of Satdra Musalmd^ns, if a woman dies in childbed rdla 
grains are thrown behind the body as it is borne to the burial- 
ground, It is believed that a woman who dies in childbed always 
becomes a ghost. She tries to return to her house, but stops to 
pick up the grains and is so long delayed that she never reaches. 
On the third day the mourners go to the burial ground, white- 
wash the tomb, and lay flowers, sabja or basil Ocymum pilosum or 
basilicum, and sweetmeats beside it. On the ninth, at a feast 
called dasvaj rice and mutton are served. On the twentieth is a 
feast of wheat cakes and halva or almond sweetmeat. The cost of 
the different funeral rites and feasts varies from £2 to £6 
(Rs. 20-60). On the fortieth day they spend £1 to £4 
(Rs. 10-40) on a grand feast in which mutton is one of the main 
dishes. On this day a garland of flowers is kept hanging from 
the centre of the roof on a large platter filled with dressed food, 
vegetables, hlvir that is rice boiled in milk with sugar, and the 
heart of a goat ; and, at the four corners of the house, four platters 
called khutas containing poUs or cakes stuffed with pounded gram- 
pulse boiled with molasses, glidris or cakes stuffed with gram-pulse 
boiled with molasses, rot or cakes, kdnavlds or puffs, gulgulds or 
wheaten stuffed cakes, khurphurds or balls of gram flour seasoned with 
spices and fric^ in oil, wafer-biscuits, cucumbers, pomegranates, 
guavas, plantains, and custard apples. The mourners and guests 
bum incense before the central dish and offer prayers for the soul of 
the dead. After the prayers all sit to eat and after dinner smoke 
tobacco and return to their homes. As it is a funeral feast betel 
leaves and nuts are not handed to the guests. In the evening is a 
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Xuriln reading or ina7ilnd md the MulAna is paid 2s. dd, (Rs, IJ) 
for all his services during the funeral. About twenty per cent of 
the SAtara MusalinAns, generally traders and servants, send their 
boys to school where they are taught both vernacular and English. 
The sons of husbandmen and craftsmen begin to help their parents 
soon <is they are eight or ten. A few town Musalmans have 
learnt English and some are employed as Government servants and 
have risen to high positions in the police and army. 

The great body of Musalmans who intermarry and differ little in 
looks customs or dress, besides the four main classes Moghals, 
Pathans, Shaikhs, and Syeds,^ includes five special communities. Of 
these two Atars or perfumers and ManyArs or bracelet-sellers are 
traders; two KalAigars or tinsmiths and Ndlbands or farriers are 
craftsmen, and one MahAwats or elephant-drivers are servants. 

Ata'rs, or Perfumers, said to bo the representative of Hindus 
of the same name converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707), are found 
in small jnunbers only in towns. Their original name is MahanultAr 
and they get their present name from dealing in scented oils 
or attars. They are said to have come from Poona and Talogaon 
during the time of the MarAtha kings at SAtAra. In look speech 
.food and dress they resemble the regular MusalmAns and as a 
class ai'o clean, neat and tidy, hardworking, and thrifty. Their 
women dress in the Maratha robe and bodice and appear in public 
but do not help the men in their work. They have fixed shops 
where they ecll scented oils, abir powder, frankincense sticks, and 
masala or a mixture of aloewood sandalwood and dried rose 
leaves, During the Muharram they sell coloured thread wreaths or 
sdhelis which are worn both by Hindus and MusalmAns as the signs 
of mourning for the death of Hasan and Husain.^ These threads 
are worn during the latter five of the ten days of the Muharram 
and are thrown into water on tho tentL They cost IJd. to 3d. 
(1-2 as.). Atdrs generally marry among themselves, but also give 
their daughters to Shaikhs and Syeds. In social matters they form 
a separate community under an elective headman and settle social 
displites according to the votes of the* majority of members and 
with the consdht of the headman. They do not differ from the 
main classes of Musalmdns in manners or customs, and are said to 
bo careful to say their prayers. They teach their children to read 
the KurAn and send them to school. They do not take to now 
pursuits but say their calling has ceased to be well paid since the 
introduction of English perfumes and that they are badly off. 

Manya'rs^ or Bangle Sellers, said to represent local Hindus of 
mixed origin converted by Aurangzeb (1658 - 1707) are found in 
small numbers only in towns. They speak Hindustfini at home and 
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^ Details of Moghol, Fathdn, Shaikh, and Syed cnstomi given in the Poona 
Statistical Account. 

3 Hasan and Husain the grandsons of the Prophet and sons of Ali the son-in-law of 
Muhammad, were killed on the plain of Karbala in Southern Persia in h.61 a.d. 683 . 
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Marathi abroad. Like other regular Musgjm^ns they are tall or 
of middle height, dark or of olive colour, strong and well made, 
the women being fairer and thinner than the men, . The men wear 
the beard full and dress in a waistcloth, a tight-fitting jacket, a coat, 
and a Mardtha turban. The women wear a Mar^tha robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and except the old, do not help tho inen,in 
their work. Both men and women are clean and neat in their habits, 
orderly, honest, hardworking, and thrifty. They are bangle-sellers 
and have fixed shops, and also hawk their goods about the streets 
aud attend weekly markets and fairs. They sell both China glass 
and local glass bangles, and some of them are well-to-do. They 
marry among themselves generally, form a distinct body, and settld 
social disputes according to the votes of the majority. Except that 
they eschew beef and perform no initiation or bismillu and sacrifice 
or akika, their social and religious customs are the same as those of 
the regular Masalmdna. They belong to the Hanafi school of the 
Sunni sect, and are careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but thoir calling is well 
paid and they are able to save. 

Kctl3'"iga<rs, or Tinsmiths, calling themselves Shaikhs and found 
scattered in small numbers over the district, are said to represent 
Hindus of the same class converted byAurangzeb (1G58-1707). ’ 
They call themselves Shaikhs and neither men nor women v differ 
from Shaikhs in look, dress, food, or in social and religious customs. 
They tin copper and brass vessels. As a class they are clean and 
neat in their habits, but, though hardworking and thrifty, as their 
work is not constant, few of them are well-to-do, and many have 
moved to Poona and Bombay in search of work. They form a 
separate community under an elective headman called cUaudhari, 
who, with the consent of the majority of the members fines any 
one who breaks their caste rules. They keep no Hindu customs and 
do not differ from regular Musalmfins with whom thoy intermarry. 
In religion they are Hanafi Sunnis, and many are religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They teach their boys to road the 
Kurdn and Mardthi. They take to no new pursuits, and are badly off. 

Nalbands, or Farriers, said to represent local converts of mixed 
Hindu origin, are found in small numbers in Sd.t^ra and 
Mahdbaleshvar. They caU themselves Shaikhs and are like to 
KaUigars or tinsmiths in look dress and customs. Their women 
dress in a robe and bodice and do not appear in public or add to 
the family income. As a class Nalbands are clean and neat in 
their habits, honest, and hardworking, but given to drink. They 
shoe horses and bullocks, and earn 6d. to 2s, 6i. (Rs. i - U) a day. 
They have a well managed union with an elective headman or pdtil, 
marry with any regular Musalmdns, and do not differ from them in 
social or religious customs. In faith, Sunnis of the Hanafi school, they 
respect and obej^the Kdzi and employ him to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. But they are careless about saying their 
prayers, and give their boys no schooling. A few of them are 
employed as messengers and servants, and as a class they are fairly 
off. 
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. Maha'watSf or Elephant Drivers^ are found in small numbers in 
SdtAra and other large towns. They are said to represent local 
converts of the Hindu class of the same name^ and speak Hindustdni 
at home and Mar&thi abroad. They are tall or of middle height and 
dark. The men shave the head^ wear the beard full^ and dress in a 
tyrban^ a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of light trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The women wear the Mardtha robe and bodice and appear 
in public, but add nothing to the family income. Both men and 
women are clean in their habits, hardworking, thriftv, and sober. 
Under British rule the demand for their services has mllen. They 
have taken to new pursuits; a few are husbandmen, some serve as 
constables, and others as messengers and servants. They live from 
hand to mouth, and have to borrow to meet special charges. They 
have no special organisation and no headman, and marry with any 
of the regulaf^ Musalm&ns. Most of the men and almost all the 
women eschew beef and have a leaning to Hindu customs, keeping 
Hindu feasts and worshipping Hindu gods. In religion they are 
Sunnis of 'the Hanafi school, but few are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They respect and obey the and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies and to settle social 
disputes. They do not send their boys to school or take to hew 
pursuits, and are a falling class. 

The four outside separate communities who marry among 
themselves are : 

Boliora's, immigrantsfromGujardtand by descent partly Gmar^t 
Hindu convei^s and partly Arab and Persian immigrants, are ohi&s 
of the Ismaili sect and are known from one of their former pontiffs 
as Daudi Bohords. All are followers of the Mulla SAheb or Surat. 
Two or three families in Sdtd,ra town and a few at Mahibaleshvar 
are said to have been in the district about forty years. They speak 
Gujarati among themselves and Hindustani with others. The men 
who are tall or middle-sized, thin, and brown or wheat-coloured, shave 
the head clean, wear the beard full, and dress in a silk headscarf or 
a white turban, a white coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of 
loose trousers. The women who are shorter, fairer, and thinner than 
the men, are fegular featured and dress in a chintz petticoat, 
a headscarf, and a tight-fitting backless bodice with short sleeves; 
but of doors they put on a large black cloak which shrouds the 
whole body from head to foot, except a srocdl gauze ojpening for 
the eyes. They seldom appear in public, and add nothing to the 
family income. As a class Bohoras are clean and neat, in their 
habits, hardworking, orderly and thrifty, and often well*to«do, and 
able to save. They marry among themselves, but one Bohora in 
Sdt&ra has. taken a wife from a poor Sunni &mily. Being a limited 
number they mix and associate with the ordinal ^n^gutatSCusalm&ns 
in dinner parties and religions meetings and their dead in. 
the ordinary Sunni Musalm&n graveyard. Though they do not 
obey the regular K&zi, they employ him to conduct the marriage 
and death ceremonies. They perform the initiation or hiayMla 
and the sacrifice or akika ceremonies, and do not keep Hindu 
feasts or offer vows to Hindu gods. Though Shite at heart they 
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do not openly profesn tlieir religion, for fear of displeasing the. 
Sunnis. They teach their boys Gujarati and Mardthi, and on the 
whole are a rising class. 

Mehma'nSy properly Momins or Believers, number three or four 
families at Sdtdra and a few at MahAbaleshvar. Originally of Cutch 
and Kdthifiwdrr they seem to have come from Bombay altd 
Poona about thirty years ago, and are converts of the Lohdna 
caste. They speak Cutchi at home and Hindustani abroad. In 
look, food, dress, and customs they closely resemble their brethren 
in Bombay and Poona. They are clean and neat in their habits, 
orderly, hardworking, and thrifty, and have a good name among 
traders. They deal in English furniture and piecegoods, and are a 
well-to-do and a saving class. They form a separate community, 
but have no special organisation and no headman. They respect 
and obey the KAzi, and their social and religious customs do not 
differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are strictly religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They teach their boys to read the Kurin and Marathi, but 
not English. They do not take to new pursuits, but their calling is 
well paid and they are fairly off and lay by. On the whole they are 
a pushing class. 

MukriSi^ said to mean Deniers IvommnTcerna to deny, are believed 
to represent Hindus of the Vanjdri or Lamin caste converted by 
Haidar Ali (1763 - 1782) at Maisur about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. They are found in small numbers at Satdra and Mahd- 
baleshvar. They are said to have come from Maisur, first to Belgaum 
and thence to Sitdra, about fifty years ago, and were formerly a larger 
class as of late years in consequence of disputes with local money- 
lenders and traders, several of them have gone bach to Belgaum and 
Kolhipur. Some have given up moneylending and taken to service 
and contracting. Their home tongue is Hindustani and they speak 
Mardthi abroad. In look, food, dress, and manners they are like the 
Mukris of ShoUpur, and as a class are clean and neat, hardworking 
and ordeidy, but quarrelsome and not over-honest. They are grocers 
and are corn and spice dealers, and are well-to-do and able to save. 
They marry among themselves only and form a sep&rate community 
under an elective headnoaa called chaudhari, who, with the consent 
of the castemen settles caste disputes and punishes the breakers of 
rules with fines and caste feasts. Their social and religious customs 
are the same as the regular Musalm&n customs. Though in name 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school they seldom say their prayers, but obey 
the K^zi and employ him to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They teach their children to read Marathi and Urdu, 
but not English. None of them has risen to any high position. 

Gal Easalbs, or Beef Butchers, probably immigrants from 
Maisur, are found in small numbers in the Sdtara cantonment and 
at Mahdbaleshtar. They are said to be descendants of Abyssinian 
slaves andEdbuliPath&ns whomHaidar Ali employed to kill cows and 


1 The story of the supposed origin of the name Mukri is given in the ShoUpnr 
Statistical Account. 
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‘ buffaloefi in Maisar^ and who came to the Deccan with General 
Wellesley in 1803 and Sir Thomas Monro in 1818. They are found 
only in military cantonments. They speak Hindust&ni among them- 
selves and Mai^thi with others. In look dress and manners they 
are like the local regular Musalmdns. As a class they are dirty 
and untiSy in their habits^ and though hardworking^ hot-tempered 
and quarrelsome, and much given to liquor. Some of them are well- 
to-do and able to save, but most are badly off. They kill cows and 
buffaloes and have fixed shops, and sometimes taka beef to villages 
near Sat^ra and exchange it among the low caste Hindus for corn 
or money. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
community and have a well managed union under an elective head- 
man called chaudkarL They belong to the Hanafi Sunni sect and 
are not careful to say their prayers. They obey and respect the 
K4zi and employ him to conduct thmr marriage and death cere- 
monies. Except that they do not perform the ceremonies of initiation 
or bismilla and sacrifice or ahiha, their social and religious customs 
are the same as those of regular Muaalmdns. They give their 
children no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 

The seventeen local communities who form distinct bodies, and 
. marry among themselves only are : 

Ba'gba'nSy or Fruiterers, are found in considerable numbers in 
towns and large villages. They say they are descended from a 
Musalmdn mother and a Mar&tha father, but according to others 
they represent Kunbis converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707). The 
men add Shaikh to their names and in look, food, dress, and 
manners do not differ from the regular Musalmdns. The women 
dross in the Mar&tha robe and bodice and can be known from Kunbi 
women only by wearing silver bangles instead of glass bangles. They 
are neat and clean in their habits, honest, hardworking, orderly 
and thrifty, and keep bullocks and ponies to carry home vegetables 
and fruit from their gardens and villages to towns. They are 
market gardeners, and are fairly off. Of late they have been giving 
up their Hindu customs and becoming stricter Musalm&ua About 
twenty years ago they used to worship a metal pot or ghat in 
honour of Tulja Bhavfini on Dasara Day in September -October^ 
and the goddess Satvdi on the sixth night after childbirth, and to 
hold the mother impure for twelve days. Now they perfox^m the 
chhalla ceremony on the fortieth day after childbirth only. Tkeir 
social and religious customs are the same as tkose of regulfur Mnsal- 
mdrus. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and regmarly attend 
Hie mosque, and fast during the Bamzd/n and keep the feast of the 
Bakao' Id, They ask the K&zi to register their xparriag^, and obey 
and respect him. They have a headman and a Csete council who 
settle caste disputes with the consent of the caidemail. 3%ey do not 
send their l^ys to school or take to new pursuits, but their calling 
is well paid, and they earn enough to live on and able to lay by. 

Bakar Kasa^bs, or Mutton Butchers, are found in small numbers 
over the whole district. They are said to represent Hindu Kh&tiks 
converted by Tipa Sultdn (1782-1799), mid hence they say they 
add Sultdni to their names. They speak HindustAni among them- 
selves and Mardthi with others. The men who are dark, strong. 
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and well made, wear the beard full, shave the head, and dress in a 
pair of drawers or a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt, a Mardtha 
turban, and a pair of shoes. The women, who are ' fairer than the 
men and regular featured, dress in a robe and bodice, appear in 
public, spin wool, and mind the house. As a class mutton butchers 
are clean and neat, honest, hardworking, and thrifty, and many fire 
well-to-do and able to save. They have fixed shops and their work is 
constant, but they say they have lately suffered from the competition 
of Hindu Kh^tiks. 'They eat from all, except Nh4vis, Dhobis, T^m- 
bats, and Sondrs and the impure castes of Hindus, and never associate 
with ordinary Musalmdns. They eschew beef, keep all Hindu feasts, 
and offer vows to Hindu gods. They marry among themselves and 
form a separate community under an elective headman called pdtil, 
who, with the consent of the majority of the castemen, settles their 
social disputes. They are Hanafi Sunnis and are seldom careful to 
say their prayers. Except circumcision they keep no Musalman 
rites, though they obey and respect the Kdzi and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They keep images of 
their gods and of Musalman saints ov pirs in their Louse, and they 
are the disciples or murids of the Pirjddds of Bijdpur and Pdtan in 
Sdtdra. They do not send their children to school and take to no new 
pursuits, but their calling is well paid and they are a saving class. 

Dhavads, or Iron-smelters, said to represent local Kolis converted 
by Aurangzeb (1658-1707), are found in large numbers in the 
Mahabaleshvar hills. Their home speech is a dialect of their own of 
Hindustani and Marathi words, and out-of-doors they speak corrupt 
Marathi. The men are generally middle sized, dark, and sturdy, 
with high cheek bones and small eyes, and shave the head, wear 
the beard full, and dress in a dirty, carelessly wound white turban, 
a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of light trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women, who are shorter and fairer than the men, dress in a 
dirty and untidy Hindu robe like the Dombari women, passing 
the skirt back between the feet and tucking the end of the robe 
to the waistband leaving half the legs bare, and a tight-fitting 
short-sleeved bodice covering the back and tied in a knot in 
front under the bosom. They appear in public and do as much work 
as the men, bringing head-loads of fuel and grass from the forest. 
Though hardworking, Dhavads, as a rule, are dishonest, wild- 
tempered, and given to drink country liquor. They smelt the iron 
which is found in laterite or iron clay hills. But partly from the 
growing scarcity of fuel and partly from the cheapness of foreign 
iron and hardware goods their iron smelting has nearly ceased. 
They live by cutting and selling grass, gathering honey, and making 
and selling iron nails, tongs, and frying pans. They live from 
hand to mouth. They marry among themselves and form a 
separate community, and have a well managed body under their 
elective headmap or pdiil who settles their social disputes with the 
consent of the castemen and punishes the caste rule-breakers with 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. Except that 
they call themselves Hanafi Sunnis, circumcise their sons, and ask 
the Kcizi to register their marriages, they have few Musalman customs. 
They keep Hindu feasts, eschew beef, and worship Hindu gods* 
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■They say no Masalm4n prayers, and give their children no 
schooling. 

Dhobis, or -Washermen, said to represent local converts of the 
Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numbers in the 
town of Sdtfira and at Mah^baleshvar. They speak Hindustdni with 
ttfbmselfos and Mardthi with others. The men who are dark, thin, 
middle sized, and well made, shave the head or cut the hair close, 
wear the beard full and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women are fairer and thinner than the men 
and wear the Mardtha robe and bodice, appear in public, and do as 
much work as the men. As a class they are clean and neat in their 
habits, orderly, honest, and hardworking, but .spending on drink 
almost half of their earnings. They are employed both by Europeans 
and natives and earn IG 5 . to £1 10«. (Rs. 8-16) a month. They 
marry among themselves and form a separate community with a 
good organization under a headman or chaudhari, who, with the 
consent of the castemen, settles caste disputes and punishes the 
breakers of social rules with fines which generally take the form of 
caste feasts. In religion they are Hanafi Sunnis and are very care- 
less about saying their prayers. Except that they ask the Kdzi to 
register their marriage and to conduct their death ceremonies they 
‘ keep no Musalmdn rites, observing Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, 
and offering vows to Hindu gods. They do not give their children 
any schooling or take to new pursuits, but their calling is well paid 
and they are a steady class. 

Dhondphoda's, or Takards, Quarrymen and Stone Masons, are 
said to represent Hindus of the same name converted by Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). They are found in small numbers in towns and 
large villages. Their homo tongue is Hindustdni and they speak 
Mardthi abroad. Except that they are not given to drink, in look 
food dress and manners they are simliar to Dhavads. Some are 
quarrymen and stone-masons and others are stone-dressers. Most 
have moved to Bombay and Poona in search of work. Many are fairly 
off and have made fortunes by taking stone contracts in Bombay. 
The poorer, who are called Takdrds, roughen grindstones. They 
marry among themselves and have a well managed union under an 
elective headman styled pdtil, who settles social disputes at caste 
meetings. Breaches of social rules are punished with fines which 
generally take the form of caste feasts. Except that they eschew 
beef, worship Hindu gods, and keep Hindu feasts their customs are 
said to be the same as those of regular Musalmdns. Except circum- 
cision thoy keep no special Musalman rite and seldom attend the 
mosque. They give their children no schooling and are a rising 
class. 

Gavandis, or Bicklayers, said to represent local Hindus of 
the same name converted by Aurangzeb (1668-1707) are found in 
small numbers all over the district. Among thema^lves they speak 
Hindustdni and with others Marathi. The men who are tall or 
middle sized, thin and dark, shave the head, were the beard full, and 
dress in a dirty and untidy large white or red Mardtha turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth ; the women who are fairer and 
better featured than the men^ wear a Mardtha robe and bodice, 
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appear in public, and mind the house. As a class Gavandis are 
dirty and untidy, hardworking, orderly, and thrifty. They are masons 
and bricklayers and in search of work many have moved to Poona 
and Bombay, and many have become day labourers earning Qd. to 
9d. (4-6 as.) a day. Their work is not constant, and they are often 
badly off and in debt. They marry among themselves duly, but 
have no special organisation and no head except the regular Kdzi who 
settles their social disputes and registers their marriages. Except 
that they eschew beef and keep Hindu feasts their religious and 
social customs do not differ from those of the regular Musalm4ns. 
They belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis, but are seldom careful to 
say their prayers. . They do not give their children any schooling, 
and some of them are employed as messengers and servants. As a 
class the Sitdra Gavandis are poor. 

Ga'rudis, or MadAris, a wandering class of jugglers who move 
all over the district in bands of four or five families, represent local 
converts, probably of the Kolhdti caste. Their head-quarters are at 
Miraj about thirty-five miles east of Kolhdpur. Their ancestors are 
said to have been converted by Mir Samsudin, commonly known as 
Mir^n Shamna, who died about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and was buried at Miraj, his tomb being the scene of a yearly fair.. 
Among themselves they speak a coarse Hindustani and with others 
a mixture of Mar&thi As a class they are dark, sturdy, and middle 
sized; the men either shave the head or cut the hair close, and wear 
the beard full, and dress in a dirty carelessly folded and twisted 
turban, a waistcloth, and tight-fitting trousers leaving half the logs 
bare. The women, who are like the men in look, are dirty and 
untidy, and dress in a coarse Mar&tha robe and bodice. They 
appear in public and except by begging do not add to the family 
income. They are a class of jugglers, tumblers, and snake-charmers, 
neither sober nor honest, poorly clad, and ill-fed. If they fail to 
maintain themselves by their performances they bog from door to 
door and live from hand to mouth. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community under an elective headman. 
They settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen at the yearly 
fair of their saint at Miraj. They keep no Musalnfdn customs and 
do not obey or respect the regfular Kdzi except by employing him to 
register their marriages. They are Musalmdns in name only and 
never say their prayears. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Haja^ms, or Barbers, representatives of local converts of the 
Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numbers in towns 
and large villages. In look, food, dress, and manners, they closely 
resemble Dhobis and speak Hindustani at home and a corrupt 
Marathi abroad. As a class though lazy and unthrifty, Haj4ms are 
orderly and honest and live from hand to mouth. TWr work is 
constant and thdjjr earn 6d, (4 as.) a day. They marry among thom- 
selves only and form a separate community without a special 
organisation or an elective headman. They refer their caste dis- 
putes to the regular K4zi, who registers their marriages and conducts 
their death ceremonies. Except circumcising their children and 
employing the K&asi at their marriages and deaths, they keep no 
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social or religious Masalmdn customs^ and are Seldom careful to 
say their prayers. They call themselves Sunnis of the Hanafi school. 
They do not give their children any sohtoling or take to new pur- 
suits, and are a steady class. 

Jha"ra"S, or Dust Sifters, are found in small numbers over the 
wBble dfstrict. They are descended from Hindus, probably of the 
B&gb^n caste, who are said to have l^een converted by Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). They rank with Atdrs, Many4rs, and Patvegars 
whom they resemble in look food and dress, and with whom they 
eat and marry. They buy the sweepings and ashes of goldsmiths' 
shops and furnaces and sift out particles of gold and silver. They 
also sift the ashes of dead Hindus for melted ornaments diving and 
bringing up the mud when the ashes are thrown into water. They 
sell these particles to money-changers and make Gd. to 2«. (Re. J-1) 
a day. When they do not get sufficient work at Sit&ra, they travel 
A'to Belgaum, Gok4k, Kolhapur, Ndsik, and SholApur, and buy dust 
* in the goldsmiths* shops, sift it in the river, and return home. As a 
class they are clean and neat in their habits, and, though given to 
drink, are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them are fairly off 
and able to save. They form a separate body with a well managed 
union under their headman called mehetraj and settle social disputes 
in accordance with the votes of the castemen. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school in name, but are seldom religious or careful to 
say their prayers. They respect and obey the regular K4zi and 
employ him to register their marriage and to conduct their death 
ceremonies. They never give their boys any schooling and besides as 
dust-sifters earn their living as messengers and servants. 

Ranga'ris, or Dyers, are found in towns and large villages. They 
are said to represent converts from MArw&r who came and settled in 
the district about fifteen years ago. They have a subdivision called 
Chipha. They speak Hindustani both at home and abroad, are 
dark, strong, and well built, and can easily be known by their blue 
hands. The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress 
like other Musalmdns. The women aije fairer than the men and 
dress in the Upper Indian petticoat and bodice, and wear large 
ivory bangles find wristlets, and a necklace of black glass beads. 
They appear in public and help their husbands in preparing colours. 
As a class Rangdris are clean and neat, honest, hardworking, orderljr, 
and thrifty. They are hereditary dyers, and their work is brisk m 
the fair season. Like mutton-butchers, they do not eat from the 
hands of Hindu Dhobis, Sonars, Tdmbats, and the depressed classes 
and do not associate with regular Musalmdns, and eschew beef 
and liquor. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, during 
Ramzan, and worship Muhammadan saints. Their onstoms, except 
their marriage customs, are the same as those of i^gtdar Mu^mdns, 
but they have no special organization and the r^Iar Kdzi settles 
their caste disputes. They marry among themaelvas, tihe boy as a 
rule taking as wife his maternal uncle's daughter. At the betrothal 
the boy presents the girl with a mtticoat and a backless short- 
sleeved bodice. The parents of bow the boy and the girl consult 
the regular K&zi and he names a lucky day for ihe luarriage. The 
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father of the girl receives no money from the boy's father, but 
sometimes if he is poor the boy's father pays a sum of money to the 
girl's father. Booths are raised before the houses -of both with a 
marriage post called muhurtmedh fixed in one of the corners of each. 
Married women secretly rub some turmeric on the bridegroom's 
clothes. Then comes the sdvhalad or public turmeric rubbing <3ijb 
which the married women meet at the girl’s house in the evening 
where the boy is also asked, seat the boy on a low stool placed on a 
square of wheat, sing Mdrwar songs, rub him with turmeric, and 
deck his head with flower garlands. The girl is carried in by some 
married woman on her hip and rubbed with turmeric, musicians 
play, and the women are feasted at the girl's. This they call the 
feast of hiydpariy when the food is served in dishes and frankincense 
is burnt in the name of God, the marriage clothes of the couple are 
marked with sandal and placed before the dishes. Five women are 
made to fast during the day and are told to eat first of all. They 
are followed by the women of the house and the ceremony is over. 
The women of the bride's house take vermicelli and sugared rice or 
sdkharbhdt with music to the bridegroom's for his breakfast, and in 
return receive from him 2s. (Re. 1) and a bodicecloth. On the next 
the god-humouring is performed and goats are killed, and friends 
and relations treated to a dinner. Early next morning the bride- ’ 
groom is taken to the mosque and prays and the rest of the marriage 
ceremony is the same as among other Musalmtins. The regular 
Kdzi settles their caste disputes. They send their boys to school 
and are well-to-do. 

Momins, probably represent converts of the Koshti caste, are 
found in towns and large villages. They form a separate class and 
do not marry with other Musalmfins though in a few cases they 
have married with Patvegar or tassel-maker families. They have no 
objection to eat with any Musalm&n. A Momin woman differs from 
other Musalm^n women of the district in not wearing any nose 
ornament. They are weavers. The appliances of a Momin's loom are 
a brush or huncha worth 4^. to 10^. (Rs. 2-5) and bought of a Kanjari, 
kdmbyds or rods laid flat between the alternate threads of the warp 
to keep them from becoming entangled, turkdth or a cloth beam worth 
la. 3(i. (10 as.), hatya or a shuttle beam used as a batten or lay worth 
38. (Rs. IJ), phaniov the reed frame worth 3d. to la. 6d. (2-12 as.), 
charka or the wheel worth 2a. (Re. 1), dhota or a shuttle worth 9d. 
(6 oa.) bought of a Kolhdti, and tansal or uprights with rings worth 
la. 6d. (12 as.). Their women help by twisting yam. They weave a 
turban of unbleached yam 150 feet long in ten days, sell it for 9a. 
(Rs. 4J) and make 8a.^ (Rs.l^) as profit. They have suffered by the 
competition of machine-made yam and they have been reduced to 
poverty. Some have left their craft and become servants and day 
labourers. They keep all the Musalmdn customa 

Naga'rjiB, ox Kettle Drummers, representatives of local converts 
of the Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numbers 
in towns only. Their home-tongue is Hindust&ni and tliey speak 
Marathi abroad. They are dark, tall, or middle sized, regular 
featured, and well built. The men shave the head and wear the beard 
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full, and dross in a large twisted turban, a coat, a waistcoat, and a 
waistcloth. The women, who are fairer and thinner than the men, 
wear a Maratha'robe and bodice, appear in public, and add nothing 
to the family earnings. Both men and women are clean and neat in 
their habits. The men are kettledrum-beaters but since the fall of 
tBt) S^tSra chiefs the demand for their work has been less and they 
at present are asked to play during marriages at the houses of both 
the Hindus and Musalmans, and on festive occasions at local temples 
and the shrines of Musalmdn saints. Though hardworking many 
are given to drink and are badly off, and some of them have taken 
to tillage. They marry among themselves only and form a separate 
community under an elective headman or chaudhariy who settles 
caste disputes with the consent of the majority of the castemon, and 
punishes the breakers of social rules with fines and caste feasts. 
Though in name Sunnis of the TIanafi school they have strong Hindu 
leanings, keeping Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, and worshipping 
Hindu- gods. They are seldom careful to say their prayers or to 
perform the ceremonies of hif<milla or initiation and akika or 
sacrifice. They respect and obey the Kdzi and employ him to 
register their marriages. They seldom send their boys to school. 
Besides as kettle-drummers they work as messengers and servants 
and arc a steady class. 

Pakha'lis, or Water-carriers, representing local Hindu converts of 
the same caste, are found in small numbers in S&tdra, Mahdbalcshvar, 
and other large towns. Their home-tongue is Hindustani and they 
speak a corrupt Marathi abroad. As a class they are middle sized, 
dark, and thin ; the men shave the head or cut the hair close, wear 
the board full, and dress in a headscarf or a Mardtha turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight and short trousers, or a 
waistcloth. The women are shorter and fairer than the men and 
wear the Mardtha robe and bodice, appear in public, and, except the 
old who help in water-carrying, add nothing to the family income. 
As a rule Pakhdiis are dirty and untidy in their habits, hardworking 
and thrifty. They carry water in leathern bags on bullock-back 
and supply water to Musalmdns, Christians, Pdrsis, and a few low 
caste Hindus. * Their monthly earnings vary from £1 to £1 10«. 
(Rs. 10-15) but they are givou to drink and spend half their income 
on liquor. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
community under an elective headman called chaudhari who settles 
social disputes with the consent of the majority of the caste and 
punishes breaches of social rules by fines which generally take the 
foiTTi of caste feasts. They call themselves Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school but are seldom careful to say their prayers or perform the 
ceremonies of initiation or hismilla and sacrifice or aJcika. They 
respect and obey the regular Kdzi and employ him to conduct their 
marriage and death ceremonies. But they have strong Hindu 
leanings, eschew bci*f, keep Hindu festivals* especially the 
Dasara in September - October, and offer vows to Hindn gods. On 
Dasara Day they deck their bullocks with flowers, paint them yellow 
and green, and parade them through the streets along with the 
bullocks of the Hindus, preceded by music, aud followed by a 
B 1282-19 
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crowd. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. They are a poor class and generally in debt. 

Patvegars, or Silk Tassel Twisters, are found in almost all 
towns. They probably represent local converts of mixed Hindu 
classes and rank with Atdrs, Momins, and Manyars with whpm th^ 
intermarry and whom they resemble in look, food, dress, and customs! 
They ascribe their conversion to Aurang/ob (1658-1707) and twist 
silk tassels and make silk waist threads or Icatdords and soft pads 
or <jd(U8 for women’s necklaces. They do not send their children 
to school or take to new pursuits, but their work is constant and 
they are a steady class. 

Pinja'ris, or Cotton Teasers, representatives of local converts of 
the Hindu caste of the same name, aro found only in towns. They 
are Musalrndns and eat with other Musalmans, but marry among 
themselves only. The men take the titles of Shaikh, Syed, and 
Pathdn after their names. The Kazi and Mulla officiate at their 
marriages and they give 10^. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) to the caste as present 
money. They have a headman called mehlar to whom in a marriage 
ceremony the boy’s father gives a turban. Tlio vuMar inquires 
into and settles their caste disputes. Most of them are carders of 
cotton and wool, and a few are servants and day-labourers. 'J’hey 
stuff beds with cleaned cotton and make pack-saddles, quilted felt 
to put under saddles, and different kinds of felt. They are aided 
in their work by their women and children. The tools they use aro 
a hamdn or bow worth 6«. (Rs. 3), a dasta or pestle worth Is, (8 as,), 
and catgut sold at 48. (Rs. 2) for 150 feet. The kamdn or bow is a 
somewhat square piece of plank having a polo with a hooked end 
fastened to it. The catgut passes over the hooked end and is 
fastened to the piece of plank. Thus the whole machine is something 
like a bow. The dasta is a cylindrical piece of wood having both 
its ends formed like knobs and a groove in the middle to handle it. 
As the carder sits to clean cotton or wool he holds the kamdn, which 
hangs down from the string of a bow attached to a peg in a wall 
and pulls the catgut by an end of the dasta. Their goods do not 
command sale, and their trade is on the decline. 

Sikalgars, or Armourers, are found only in the town of Sdtdra. 
They eat with all Musalmdns, but marry with Manyd^rs, Atirs, and 
Patvegars only. They furbish and polish weapons and tools and 
make razors, knives, pack needles, carpenters’ tools, and all sorts of 
cutlery. A few of them are engaged as servants. The largo 
importation of European hardware has greatly interfered with their 
calling. They call the K4zi and Mulla to officiate at their marriage, 
and pay 58. (Rs. 2J) to the Kdzi. They present a turban to their 
headman or mehtar, differing in value according to their means. 
They ask other Musalmdns to marriage feasts and are asked by 
them to similar feasts. Except this, their customs differ little from 
those of other Musalmdns. 

Ta'mbatSy or Coppersmiths, probably representatives of converts 
of the Hindu caste of the samo name, are found in -towns only. They 
say that they aro descended from one Muhammad Din. They eat 
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with all MusalraAus, but maiTy only with Atdra, Mauyirs, Pinjaris, 
Patvogara, Sikalgars, and Hativalas. They call ilie Kazi and Mulla 
to conduct tboii* marriage and other ceremonies. They make brass 
vessels. None of them has a shop of his own for brass wares ; all 
of them are paid 65. (Rs. 3 a man) the quarter of brass sheet worked 
kfbo pots. Their capitalists are Kdsars, for whom they make iats 
or dining dishes with the rim slightly inclined outwards, 'pdtelds 
or cylindrical copper or brass pots with slightly rounded bottoms, 
tdmbyds or drinking pots of all fashions, jyardts or largo platters with 
high rims slightly inclined outwards, and is or cylindrical brass 
cups with rounded bottoms. Their religion forbids their working in 
copper. One Tambat is said to bo able to make twenty-eight pounds 
of brass into pots in twelve days. They sometimes smelt brass, tho 
alloy containing two parts of copper and one and a half parts of 
powtor. To these metals half a pound of soda is added and tho 
whole mixture is put in an iron crucible. Tho crucible is put iuto 
a pit covered with charcoal, aud fire is set and blown into a white 
heat. "Nearly two hours aro required for the alloy to form. Some 
forty years ago they were well-to-do. Since then they are slowly 
decliniug, on account of the large number of hands engaged in tho 
.ti ade. They aro poor and barely self-supporting. 

Christians are returned as numbering 880 and as found chiefly 
in Javli, Korogaon, Satara, and WaL Of the 886 Christians, 420 
were hluropcans including Americans of the American mission aud 
Eurasians, aud 400 Natives. Besides tho civil oBicors a largo 
number of Europeans belong to the military service. The American 
mission began work in tho district in 1834 and has ’ at present 
(1884) 12i native converts connected with it. In 1834 Mrs. Graves 
of tho American mission opened a girls school at Mahdbaleshvar. 
Till 1849 when the Rev. William Wood of the American Mission 
settled permanently at Satara, tho school was removed to S4t4ra 
every year during the rainy season. Since 1849 Sdtara has resident 
missionaries. In food, drink, dress, calling, faith, and customs, the 
Satara Native Christians do not differ from the Ahmadnagar Native 
Christians. 

Pa'rsis are returned as numbering ninety-nine and as found in 
Satara and Jjlvli. They are emigrants from Bombay. Their 
homo speech is Gujan4ti. As shopkeepers, merchants, and contractors 
they are well to do and prosperous. 
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According^ to the 1881 census, agriculture supported about 741,000 
people or 70 per cent of the population. TIk; di.tails arc : 

Sdtdra Ayrumltural Populartotif fSSJ. 


Aoe. 

Mol OH. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under Fifteen . 
Over Fifteen ... 

Totol .. 

154,707 ' 
218,246 j 

139 ,8.') 7 
231,204 

294,501 

449,44!» 

372,952 j 371,0(il j 744,013 | 


The bulk of the Sdtdra landholders are Marjitlia Kunbis. But 
the best class of husbandmen are the Jains of the south and south- 
west of the district. In 185J Mr. Ogilvy described the Satdra 
Kunbis as hardworking skilful husbandmeai, undeJ’standing the 
rotation of crops, the value of manure, and the ntjcessity of refresliing 
the soil by fallows. The general opinion is less favourable to 
the Satdra Kunbi who is said to be wanting in enterprise and 
averse from improvement. In the cast of the district the larnl- 
holdcrs are said to be only moderately hardworking, and the richer 
soils in the west are {jjj-id to suffer from being cropped several years 
in succession without j)loughing. At the same time dillerent parts 
of the district show notable instance's of skill and enterprise. Jn 
parts of Khandilia and Wdi ba<l conditions have been improved 
with great success. By terracing slopes ainl tlaniniing ravines the very 
rocks have been forced to yield a good return. The hill cultivat(;r 
is most acute in availing himself of every spring, and is an adept at 
terracing the hill sides, and generally wherever means of irrigation 
are available the cultivator shows industry and skill. Instead of 
limiting his undertakings to eking out a bare subsistence he aims at 
an increase of comfort and fortune. That there are no moi*o signs of 
enterprise is due to the want of capital and the despair of escaping 
from the moneylender. The habit of dis])osing of their own produce 
has lately increased among landholders, owing to the restricted credit 
occasioned by the Agriculturists Relief Act, which is believed to have 
had the effect of quickening enterprise and the desire to improve. 
The condition if the landholders varies considerably in different 
parts of the district. It may be roughly stated that few east of 


1 Except the details of crops and water -works, and titc account of famines, this 
chapter is contributed hy Mr, J, W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, 0.8. 
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llic Ycrla river are in comfortable ciremnstanccs, ainl many arc 
fro(|uently obliged to leave tlieir homes in search of employment. 
Few aiiywlicre ‘arc clear of debt, but tlie western landholder has 
probably better creilit and less often l)orrows from neediness than the 
eastern. The Kunbi landholder generally sells his produce to the 
village dt*aler, to wandering buyers who frequent villages at harvest 
time, or in the neare.st market. A few export on their own account 
chiedy to Poona and Chiplnn. Most of the local field produce is sent 
away hy merchants who have secured it either by purchase from the 
growers in satisfaction of debts, or from moneylenders at wholesale 
prices. During the iille .season many hmsbandmen make u.se of 
their own and their cattle’s labour in cart-driving, while .some 
members of many families are engaged in carting the whole year 
round. Cases of huslaiudmen giving up their calling and taking to 
crafts or other indu,stries are unknown in Sdtara. 

The soils of the district belong to three main classes, red in the 
hills and black and light-coloured in the plains. The black or hdli 
soil is generally found in belts lying along the banks of the leading 
stroaTn.s, the breadth of the belt varying with the size of the stream. 
In the Krishna valKiy is found the broadest licit of thisiich soil, which 
yields the best garilen and dry crops in the di.strict. Under the name 
of black is included the slightly lighter and le.s8 productive kdlvat 
which is mixed with a small quantity of murum or crumbly trap. 
The leading light coloured soils are the mdl ran or murvm mal a 
hard rocky soil commonest at the bases of the more eastern hills. 
The .same soil, mixe<l with red at the foot of the SahyAdris, forms 
one variety of the soil called tdnihad or red. Another soil known 
as idmhnd is black soil mixed with red. Near the heads of the 
streams which i.s.sue from the SabyWris, the .soil of the valleys is 
red or tdmbdi and yields most of the rice grown in the district. On 
the hill tops where the water caimot be sufficiently confined for 
rice tillage this soil is used for knmri or wood-ash tillage. There 
is also tlie soil called chunkhidi which is a broken trap or murum 
soil strongly charged with lime. Lime is also found in black soils 
near river beds. The soil of the ‘country at the foot of the 
Sahyddris westsof the Yerla i.s generally good, and the soil of the 
Kri.shna valley is e.spccially rich. East of the Yerla, and in the 
Khandala petty division in the north-east, the land becomes poorer, 
and the proportion of black soil becomes much smaller. 

Of an area of 4792 square miles or 3,067,943 acres, 2,442,503 acres 
or 79-62 per cent arc in 960 (Government villages, and 625,440 acres 
or 20 38 per cent arc in 390 alienated villages. All the (Jover^ent 
lands have Ijeen surveyed, and of the lands in alienated villages 
363,189 acres have been surveyed. According to the revenue survey, 
of the 2,442,503 acres of Govornmeut land, 1,802,156 acres or 
73-79 per' cent arc arable ; 141,291 acres or 5-79 per cent unarablo ; 
4956 acres or 0-20 per cent grass or kuran ; 387,711> acres or 15-87 
per cent forest ; and 106,385 acres or 4-35 per cent village .sites, 
roads, and river beds. Of the 1,802,156 acres of arable land in 
Government villages 382,957 or 21-24 per cent are alienated. Of 
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the whole arahlc area of 1,802,156 acres 1,378,659 acres or 76'50 per 
cent W( 3 re in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of this 43,462 acres or 3*15 
per cent were garden land, 14,895 acres or 1*08 per cent were rice 
land, and 1,320,302 acres or 95-77 per cent were dry crop. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated .lands jn 
fjlov(iriinient villages, was 120,158 with an average area of 14 t}^- 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 46,353 were of not more 
than live acres ; 25,628 were of five to ten acres ; 22,620 of ten to 
twenty acres ; 11,601 of twenty to tliirty acres ; 5584 of thirty to 
forty acres ; 2946 of forty to fifty acres ; 3782 of fifty to a hundred 
acres ; 1285 of 100 to 200 acres ; 221 of 200 to 300 acres ; GO of 300 
to 400 acres ; and 72 of over 400 acres. As regards tlie distribution 
of these holdings the rule is the more fertile the subdivision and the 
larger its area of watered laud the smaller arc the holdings. Thus in 
1879-80 in Kardd, which is probably the most fertile sub-division of 
the district, 81‘34 per cent of the holdings were under twenty acres 
and 31 *27 per cent wore under five acres ; while in Mdn, the poorest 
sub-division, only six per cent wore under five acres and 27*25 per 
cent under twenty acres. Again in Man 32*7 per cent of the holdings 
were between fifty and 200 acres against 4*8 per cent in Karad. 
In the hilly sub-divisions of Wili, Jtlvli, Sfi-tara, Patau, and Valva. 
the number of small holdings is larger. As, though entered in 
one name, many of the large holdings are joiiitlj^ occupied by large 
families, it may be stated as approximately correct that ten or 
fifteen acres of a fair dry crop holding in the rich western valleys 
will support a holder with a family of three or four persons in 
decent comfort, while in the barren cast twenty to thirty acres are 
required even for less easy and certain subsistence. 

In the plains the black soil is generally so heavy as to make 
ploughing impossible with less than four bullocks and in many 
places as many as six pairs are required. To raise the full number 
of bullocks poor landholders with small holdings borrow from each 
other or hire. In jirdyat or dry crop soil a pair of oxen can plough 
ten to twelve acres, in mdl or broken trap soil in the eastern 
subdivisions a pair can plough twenty-five to thirty q^cres, and in the 
hilly soil five to thirty acres according to the steepness of the 
field and the depth of the soil. 

According to the Collector's yearly returns the 1882-83 field 
stock included 55,724 ploughs of which 31,855 were for two 
bullocks and 23,869 for four bullocks; 18,275 carts of which 1241 
were riding carts and 17,034 were load carts, 246,921 bullocks, 152,640 
cows, 115,311 buffaloes of which 82,711 were females and 32,600 
males, 13,390 horses mares and colts, 4394 donkeys, 425,374 sheep 
and goats, 31 camels, and 5 elephants. 

Of field tools the chief are the plough or ndngar, the seed di-ill 
called ydhar or huri^ the harrow or kulav, the weeder or holpa, and 
the mud harrow or chikhldche ant. The plough is of two kinds, 
the large or thorla ndngar and the mingri or small hand plough. 
A plough drawn by a pair of oxen costs about 26*. (Re. 1), The 
seed drill has its tooth or phanis communicating with tubes or nalis 
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which end in a box called chddc. This box the sower keeps fdliniv 
with seed which passes through the tubes into the furrows made by 
the teeth. According to the soil the seed drill is drawn by two to 
eight bullocks and costs about 4^?. (Rs. 2). After the si'od drill, to 
cover the seed, the harrow or kalav is drawn. It is an iron blade or jnU 
fi¥Btened*to tw^o upright teeth fixed in a harrow frame and costing* 
about 2.S. (Re. 1). When tho crop is about a foot high, the wceder or 
kolpa is used to clean the held of grass and weeds. Tho wceder 
has a small harrow frame with two iron blades bent near 
the middle at right angles, tho upper part of each blade being 
fixed into opposite sides of the frame at an acute armle to the 
frame and at an obtuse angle to the ground, and the lower part 
pointing inwards and horizontally towards tho corresponding part 
of the other blade. These two horizontal pieces pass through the 
ground about a couple of inches deep and turn up the surface 
on both sides of the crop. The mud harrow, costing Is. to Is. Gd. 
(8 - 12 as.), is used in rice fields in turning up the ground to 
rec(;ive the seedlings wlien ready for planting. Of small field tools 
the chief are the large and small hoes kudal and hidali, the 
spade or pdvda, the axe or kiirhdd, tho pruning knives .and 
sickU>s or jniijJa and kof/ti, the manure rake or ddtdle, the trowel 
’or khurpa, and the reaping sickle or vila. All cultivators have not 
the plough and the seed-drill, but very few are without the smaller 
field tools. 

At present (1883) Satjira lias six works for watering land. Those 
arc the Revari canal on tho Vasiia, the Yerla canals on the Ycrla, 
the Goiidoli canal on tlu) Mdri, the Mdyni reservoir on the Vdng, tho 
Chikhli canal on the Nilndiii, and the Krishna canal on the Krishna. 
Of th(\se six w'orks the Revdri canal is an old work restored, and the 
other five are new works. Of the six works tho Krislma canal 
which has its source in the Sahyddris, has an unfailing supply of 
water, wliile the Revdri, Yerla, Oondoli, Mdyni, and Chikhli water 
works chiefly depend on the local rainfall. 

The Revdri Canal lies on the V»*lsna a feeder of the Krishna in 
Koregaon. The Vdsna rises in the Mahadev range which runs south- 
east to the borders of the Satara district, forming the water-shed 
between the Krishna and the Bhima valleys. The Vasna falls into the 
Krishna ten miles south-east of Satara, and the head works of the canal 
lic about eleven miles above the meeting of the rivers. About 1781 
the work was originally partially built by one Ndro Appdji, the 
hereditary kidkarni or accountant of Padali, who was a distinguished 
officer in the Peshwa's service. When Ndro died, the river work was 
completed and the canal was unfinished. In 1849, within a year 
after the district came under tlie British Government, the work 
was completed and the canal brought into use. A want of slope in 
the channel, and the excessive smallness of two tunnels which 
prevented their being cleared, stopped the flow dt water. After 
the experience of one season tho canal was abandoned In 1863 
the irrigation department undertook to restore the work. The 
descendants of Naro App^ji gave up their claims on the work on 
condition that they were allowed the free use of water for nine 
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acres of laml. The massive masonry of the original river work was- 
in perfect rcipair, all that was wanted was to renew the channel. 
The canal is four miles long and has a liead discharge of fifteen cubic 
feet a secoinl. It commands GOOO acres of which 5340 are 
arable. A complete system of distributaries, some of which extend 
to the Krishna valley, was constructed by the villagcfTs. T4>e 
work came into use in 1865-G6. In 1882-83, of 3G24 arable acres 
under command, 519 acres or 14*32 per cent in the lands of vseven 
Koregaon villages were watered. Of the 519 watered acres 160 
wore for Icharif or eai’ly crops and 359 for rabi or late crops. 
The acre water rates were £1 16/?. (Rs. 18) for the whole year, 8s. 
(Rs. 4) for eight months, 4/?. (Rs. 2) for four months, and 2s. (Re. 1) 
iV)r early dry crops. The chief crops watered Wi^rojvftri 122 acres, 
wheat 108 acres, groundnut 215 acres, and sugarcane thirty acri;s. 
In 1882-83 along the line of the canal were 1574 trees, chiefly 
hdhhul, mango, md jdmhhul. In 1882-83 the rainfall at Revari was 
40*50 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 
29*13 inches. 

The Yerla Canals lie on the river Yerla which rises in the Mahadev 
range immediately east of the Vasna, and joins the Krishna sixty 
miles south-east of Sdt^ra. The head works of the canals, one on 
each bank of the river, are on a rocky barrier sixty miles above the 
meeting of the Krishna and theYerla. Tlie work was begun in 1867 
and finished in 1868. It includes a masonry weir across the river, 
538 feet long and sixteen feet high, with regulators at each end 
forming the headworks of the two canals’ which arc completely 
bridged and regulated. The right bank canal is nine miles long 
and the left bank canal 8i miles. Both canals have a head 
discharge of forty-two cubic feet the second. The monsoon supply 
in the river is trustworthy but irregular, and the dry weather 
discharge generally falls very low. During 1876 the or cold 
weather supply totally failed. In November the river s discharge 
was only 2J cubic feet a second, and water was stored at night and 
ran down the canals during the day only. To supplement the 
supply to the Yerla light and left bank canals, the storage reservoir 
at Nher was begun in 1876, chiefly as a famine relief work, and 
completed in 1880-81 by ordinary labour. The reservoir lies at the 
village of Nher on the Yerla river, twenty-two miles cast of Satiira and 
six miles above the headworks of the canals. Tlie dam is 4820 feet 
long and seventy -four feet in greatest height. The lake, when full, 
contains 523 millions of cubic feet, the availalde capacity being 490 
millions. The drainage area above the dam site is sixty square 
miles and the reservoir is calculated to fill with a run-off of 3*51 
inches. After tilling the reservoir on the right bank a waste weir 
700 feet long and with a crest fourteen feet hclovv the top of the 
dam provides for the escape of flood waters. In 1882-83, of the 7159 
net arable acres jinder command 749 acres or about ten per cent were 
watered in the lands of nine villages of Khatdv. Of the 749 
watered acres 403 were for Icharif or early crops and 346 were for 
rabi or late crops. The acre water rates were £1 16if. (Rs. 18) for 
the whole year, 8^. (Rs. 4) for eight months, 4^. (Rs. 2) for four 
months, and 2^?. (Re. 1) for monsoon dry crop, s. The chief crops 
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watered were jvdn fifty-five acres, wheat thirty-nine acres, hhnpla 
or husked wlioat fit'ty*three acres, j^roundiiut 303 acres, peas thirty- 
four acres, gram 1 20 acres, and sugarcane ninety-three acres. In 
1882-83 the rainfall at Khadguii was 35*87 inches, and during the 
ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 27*58 inches. In J 882-83 
7 S 35 trees were growing along the canal chiefly hdbhul, mango, 
jdmhhid, nimh, and suvdad. 

The Gondoli Canal lies on the river M^n which rises in the 
MahAdev range, a mile and a half north of the village of Gondoli 
and three miles soutli of the town of Dahivadi in M6n. The canal 
was begun as a relief work in 1807 and completed in 1872. The 
head works of the canal are on the site of an old ruined bdvdhdra 
or masonr}'' weir built across a massive rocky barrier. The new 
weir is of rubble masonry 325 feet long and twenty-four feet 
high. The canal leading off* on the right bank is also entirely 
new. The canal is eight miles in length and has one main branch, 
two miles long, leading from the seventh mile. The canal has 
a head discharge of ten culfic feet of water a second. The canal 
near its head crosses two deep J*avines on light wrought-iron 
aciueducts. With this, exception the masonry works are simple, 
•consisting of ordinary escapes. The head of the canal lies near 
the source of the riv(n*, the drainage area being only sixty-eight 
s(|uar(5 miles, 'I'hc supply of water is meagre, and even during 
the monsoon is fitful and uncertain. To increase the water supply 
the Pingli lake was chosen and surveyed in 1874-75 as a storage 
lake. The Pingli lake lies three miles above the headworks of 
the Gon<loli canal on a small feeder of the Mdn. The work was 
begun in October 187G as a famine relief work and completed in 
A))ril 1878. The lake is formed by an earthen dam 5200 feet long 
with a greatest height of fifty -four feet. The full supply level is 
nine feet below the top of the dam, giving a greatest depth of 
storage of forty -five feet. The outlet level is sixteen feet above 
the bottom of the reservoir, and the available depth of storage is 
tw'cnty-niiic feet. The escape of flood water, after the filling of 
the lake, is provjded for by a wa.ste weir 7**10 feet long, partly dug 
out and partly built, with a masonry wall on the right flank of 
the dam. A greatest flood is calculated to rise three feet on this 
weir that is to six feet below the top of the dam. The outlet is 
an oval masonry culvtTt with masonry head wall connected with 
the dam by a light wrought-iron bridge. Two sluices, each two feet 
stjuare are provided, closed by iron gates. The area of the catch- 
ment basin of the lake is twi nty s(iuare milc.s. The average rainfall 
is estimated at 18*43 inches, and the average yearly supply of 
water, taking tlic run -off as one-fourth the rainfall, is estimated 
at 214 millions of cubic feet. The available capacity of the lake 
above the outlet level is 195 millions of cubic fegt. The Kngli 
lake was opened in 1 878-79, and is to be joined to the Gondoli canal 
by a canal three miles long and coinmanding an area of 1 100 acres 
between the Pingli lake and the Gondoli canal. At present 
(1883-84) the Gondoli canal is supplied by getting water down 
the main stream and picking it up near the Gondoli canal by a 
small masonry weir and a connecting channel. In 1882-83, of the 
B 1282-20 
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3010 arable acres undei command, 300 acres or ten per cent were 
watered in eight villages of Miin. Of the 300 watered aci’e.s 1 1 8 
were for hharif or early crops and 182 for rahi or late crops. The 
acre water rates were £1 16s. (Rs. 18) for the whole year, 8s. 
(Rs. 4) for eight months, 4.*?. (Rs. 2) for four months, and:2.y.(Re. 1) 
for monsoon dry crops. The chief watered crops were 
six acres, jrdri twenty-four acres, khapla or huskeil wheat eighty- 
six acres, groundnut thirty-eight acres, gram fifty-seven acre's, 
and sugarcane twenty-five acres. Ini 882-83 tlie rainfall at fJondoli 
was 21*00 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 it 
averaged 21*33 inches. In 1882-83 along the canal 2234 trees were 
growing chiefly hdbhul and nimb. 

The Mayni Lake is on the Vsing river a feeder of the Ycrla. The 
headwork of the canal lies about six miles above the meeting of 
the Viing with the Yerla and forty-five miles south-east of 
Satara. The work was begun in 1808 and opened in 1875-76. 
When full the lake has an area of 380 acres and holds 190 millions 
of ciibic feet of water. It is formed by an earthen dam 2S70 
fe(;t long and fifty-seven feet in greatest height, and has a tmi- 
mile long canal on the left bank. The catchmc'iit art a of tlui 
river above the dam is fifty-four s(iuare miles and ilwj lake is 
estimated to fill with a run-off of li inches from this ari‘a. The 
escape of flood waters is provided for by a waste weir 600 feet long 
on tlie left bank. The crest of the weir is thirtoim f(i(‘t b(*low 
the top of the dam. The level at wdiieli the canal takes off is 
thirty-one feet below the crest of the waste weir. 'J'ho head 
discharge of the canal is thirty-three cubic fecit a second. In 
1882-83, of 4625 arable acres under command 742 acres or about 
sixteen per cent were watered. Of the 742 watered acres 467 wei e 
for kharif or early and 275 for rabi or late crops. The acre water 
rates were £1 (Rs. 10) for the whole year, 8.s*. (Rs. 4) foi* eight 
months, 46\ (Rs. 2) for four months, and 26.*. (Re. 1) for rain crops. 
The chief crops watered were Jvdri fifty-six acres, kha'pla or 
husked wheat fifty-eight acres, groundnut 315 acres, gram eighty- 
nine acres, and sugarcane seventy-five acres. In 1882-83 the l ain- 
fall at Mayni was 27*37 inches, and during the ton years ending 
1882-83 it averaged 25*19 inches. In 1882-83 along the line of the 
canal were 938 hdbhuls and casuarinas. 

The Chikhli Canal lies on the right bank of the Ndrulni, a feeder 
of the Yerla The IN^dni rises eight miles south of the head of 
the Yerla canals, and joins the Yerla river twenty-eight miles above 
the meeting of the Yerla and the Krishna. At the site of the canal 
head works, six miles above the meeting of thcNaiidniand tlie Yerla, 
the Ndndni has a catchment area of ICO square miles. The canal 
was partly made as a famine relief work in 1866-67 and v-as opened 
in 1870. The jveir which forms the head works of the canal is of 
rubble masonry. It stands on the site of a disused temporary dam. 
The canal, w'hich is about six miles long, is completely bridged and 
has a head discharge of fifteen cubic feet a second. In 1882-83, of 
1478 arable acres under command 217 acres or 14*68 per cent 
were watered in the lands^^of four Kliaiuipur villages. Of the 
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•217 watered acres, 170 were for hharif or early crops and thirty- 
for rahb or late crops. The acre water rates were £1 
(Ks. 18) for tl>o whole yiiar, Sa. (Rs. 4) for eight mouths, 4,v. 
(Rs. 2) for four months, and 2s. (Re. 1) for monsoon dry cropvS. 
Tlie chief crops watered were hhapl^i and r&la each sixteen 
g^-oundnut 182 aenvs, sugarcane eight acres, and chillies 
twenty-two acres. In 1882-88 tlie rainfall at Chikhli was 38*38 
inches, and during the ton years ending 1882-83 it averaged 
25*08 indies. In 1 882-88 along the line of the canal were 2524 
trees chiefly hahhiils and mangoes. 

The Krislina Canal lies on the left bank of the Krishna, ami 
lKsi(U\s in cej*taiu villages of the Rant Pratinidhi and S4ngli states^ 
waters land in the suh-divisions of Kardd, Vdlva, and Tasgaon. 
Almost the whole waterisl ai(‘a lies between the canal and the river. 
The head works lie on the Krishna opposite tho village of Khodsi, 
about two miles above the town of Karild at the meeting of tho 
Krishna with tlie Koyna. The total drainage area of tho Krishna 
at the site 'of the headweirks is 1247 sepiare miles. Tho supply 
lasts throughout tlui year. Although it is abundant during the 
rains it falls to a conijiaratively scanty stream during the hot 
.weatlier, and the discharge lias been registered as low as twenty- 
four cubic feot tlie s<5Coiid. To remeily this scanty supply a scheme 
is nndei* consideration ])roj)osing to make a storage lake on a feeder 
ol* the Krishna. I'he Krishna cfuial works were sanctioned in 1863 
nml opened in 1868. 'rh(‘y consist of a weir across the river at 
Khodsi with a canal taken off on the left bank thirty-five miles 
long, completely' liridge.d and regulated. The weir is of rubble 
masonry 1200 feet long and twenty-one feet in greatest height, 
narrowing from nineteen feet at the base to eight feet at the crest, 
'i’he weir has a batter of one in six on the down stream side, A 
small subsidiaiy weir below forms a pond to break the force of the 
falling water. To store the water brought by slight freshes provi- 
sion is male for raising a temporary earthen dam on tho crest of 
the weir. On the right bank is a wing wall with an embankment 
above, and escapes are formed at both flanks to aid the closing of 
the earthen data. The weir is continued by a curved wall up 
to the regulator which is thrown well back irom the river bank. 
Ill this wall are four scouring sluices, one of which lies close to tho 
regulator. The regulator is a simple block of masonry with 
nine under-sluices having thirty-four feet of waterway. These 
arc closed by planks, working in grooves, and raised and lowered by 
screws work eel from the platform above. Their sills are fixed so that, 
if necessary, the head of the canal may be deepened. The canal 
is ihirty-fivc miles long with a bottom *width at head of eleven 
feet ami side slopes in soil of li to one, and a bed fall of one foot 
in the mile. Further down the size and slope of the canal slightly 
changes. The bed fall remains one foot a mile foifthe first thirty 
miles and for the remaining three is increased to one foot and a 
quarter. The bottom breadth remains at eleven feet for the first 
fifteen miles, narrows to ten feet between the fifteenth and the 
twentieth mile, to nine feet between the twentieth and twenty-fifth 
mile, to eight foot between the twenty-fifth and thirtieth mile* 
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and to six feet between the thirtieth and thirty-third mile. Cross 
drainage is secured by eleven aqueducts, forty-two culverts, and 
twenty-three escapes, and communication is provided by fourteen 
bridges and twelve paved crossings. The pavements of the cross- 
ings, which at first were above the bed level and caused the canal 
to silt, were lowered in 1877. Except at the head thete arc Lo 
masonry regulators. Before 1871 distributing channels were 
made by the landholders, the supply being through earthenware 
drain pipes laid under the embankment and closed by plugs and 
mud. In 1872 a complete system of fifty-four distributing channels 
was sanctioned at an estimated cost of £1281 (Rs. 12,810). With a 
d(q)th of four feet of water the canal was estimated to discharge 
140 cubic feet a second with a velocity of 2*1, but using Bazins 
formula, the mean velocity at head would be only 158 feet and 
the discharge 104 cubic feet the second. Besides watering land 
this canal supplies the town of Karad with water by a six-inch 
cast-iron pipe laid across the Krishna in the form of an inverted 
syphon, and ending in a reservoir on the opposite bank. From this 
reservoir the water is distributed through the town by earthen- 
ware pipes with dipping wells at intervals. 8die cost of this work 
was borne by the KarM municipality, who also pay for water at 
tlic rate for perennial crops, the yearly payment being about £22 
(Rs. 220) on an estimated daily consumption of 00,000 gallons. 
In 1882-83, of the 25,583 arable acres under command 8023 or 
about eleven per cent were watered in th(^ lands of thirty-one vil- 
lages of Kard-d, Vdlva, and Tdsgaon. Of the 3028 watered acres, 
1408 were for kharif or early crops and 1525 for rahi or late crops. 
The acre water rates were £1 IG.v. (Rs. 18) for the whole year, 8s. 
(Rs. 4) for eight months, 4is. (Rs.2) for four months, and 2s. (Re. 1) 
for monsoon dry crops. The chief crops watered were rice 109 
acres, jvdri eignty-six acres, hhapla or husked wheat 174 acres, 
groundnut 1327 acres, sugarcane 1050 acres, chillies cighty-two acres, 
and tobacco forty -one acres. In 1882-83 the rainfall at Gond 
village was 48-03 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 
it averaged 27*27 inches. In 18S2-83 along the line of the canal 
were 27,368 trees, chiefly bdhhul^ mango, nimh, bamboo, sandal, and 
Jdngan, and 7866 saplings, chiefly Idhhiil, mango, jdmhhul, bamboo, 
nimb, and karanj. 

Besides these six works, all of which are in use, the Mhasvad 
Lake is being built as a separate water work on the lower Man. The 
Mhasvad lake scheme had been under investigation for several years, 
but the work was not begun till the 1876 famine. It includes a 
large lake on the river Mdn in the Mdn sub-division, with a high 
level canal leading thirteen miles and commanding the area between 
the Mto and the Bhima, including flfty-six villages of Pandharpur 
and Sdngola iu ShoUpur with a total area of 252,402 acres or 394 
sejuare miles. iThc lake, which has a catchment area of 480 square 
miles and a full supply depth of sixty-seven feet is formed by an 
earthen dam 9000 feet long and with a greatest height of eighty- 
feet. The masonry waste w^eir for the escape of floods is 3000 feet 
long. The lake covers an area of 4014 acres or six squai'e miles 
and can hold 2585 millions of cubic feet of water. The canal which 
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4 listril>utes the water in seventeen miles long and with niinicrons 
branch canals, runs down the water-shed from the point at which 
the high level canal passes through the water-shed. In an average 
year the water-supply would suffice for an area of 80,000 acres. The 
work may be said to protect an area of 90,000 acres one-third of 
'^liich irmy be watered every year.^ The country under command 
of this canal stands in great need of water as its rainfall is very 
uncertain. The estimated cost is £147,623 10s. (Es. 14,76,235) and 
the total expenses to the end of 1882-83 are £78,648 (Rs. 7,36,180). 

Besides at Karad where water is supplied from the Krishna canal, 
two reservoirs, at Scitilra and Jslninpur, supply the towns with drink- 
ing water. The works now in hand for improving the water-supply 
of Satara town are a storage lake at Kas, and a canal to bring the 
water of the lake into the old conduit at Yavteshvar about two 
miles west of the town. The lake is on the Urmodi river about a 
mile and a half from its source close to the village of Kas in Jdvli 
and thirteen miles in a straight line west by north of Sdtdra. The 
catchmeirt area of the lake is only 2| square miles but as the 
average yearly rainfall is 157 inches the supply is ample 
and C(U'tain. 'I'he dam, which is of earth with a piwldlo 
trcMich below, is 714 feet long and 56*41 feet at the highest point. 
The width of the top is ten feed and it has a slope of three to one 
on the water side and of two to one on the other side. The lake's 
full supply level is 3671*04 feet above mean sea level, and the 
top of the dam is 15-9 fe(d higher. The water face of the dam is 
pit(;he,d with stone, the thickness increasing gradually from six 
inches at the bottom to nine inches at the top. When full the 
lake covers 137 acres and holds 73,737,000 cubic feet of water. As 
the contents of the lake above the level of the outlet sluice are 

60.740.000 cubic fi'ct and the loss by evaporation is estimated at 

15.310.000 cubic feet, the available storage is 45,430,000 cubic feet. 
The wattu’ is drawn from the lake by a regulating sluice, consisting 
of a culvert through the darn, having a tower at one end and a dis- 
charging i)a.sin at the other. The tower carries on its face a two 
feet scjuare sluice gate, which is raised .uid lowered by a capstan 
worked at the* top of the tower. The f^atest discharge from 
the sluice is eighty cubic feet the second, rhe waste weir, which 
is sixty feet long, is cut out of the solid rock on the left bank of 
the river. The highest flood level is 8*9 feet al:)Ove the crest of 
the weir. This is estimated to give a discharge of 5400 cubic 
feet a second, equal to a run-off of three inches an hour 
from the catchment area of the lake. The canal which is taken 
off from the left bank of the river, is carried under the waste 
weir channel which crosses it by an over-passage. The bed fall 
of the c^lnal is four feet a mile, and the ruling section is IJ feet 
bottom width, side slopes to one, top of banks three feet wide 
and three feet above canal bed, and depth of water IJ. In its 
length of about 15^ miles the canal has over 200 cross drainage 
works, including forty aqueducts, seventy-seven culverts, fifty 
masonry over-passages, three inverted syphons, consisting of iron 

1 Public Works Department Administration Report of 1876-77. 
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pipes twelve to fifteen inches in diameter for crossing large streams,- 
and three ajjueducts or water-leads formed of an iron trough support- 
ed on l)eains and masonry piers. At the end of tlie* fourth mile the 
canal is taken to a lower terrace, first running down a stream till 
it is picked up by a masonry weir and discharged down a /^igJJag 
masonry channel into an inlet chamber below. The total fall 
this place is 232 feet. In the sixth and ninth miles the canal 
passes through three closed masonry channels feet wid(i and 
2^ feet high of a length of 800 feet 600 feet and 825 feet. In 
the jjinth and tenth miles, where the hill side is exceedingly steep 
and difllcult, the canal for 3400 feet will be carried partly in embank- 
nuaits supported by dry stone retaining walls and partly by an ij‘on 
trough supported by beams resting on masonry piers. Tlic estimat- 
ed cost of the whole works is £36,916 8.s‘. (Rs. 3,69,1 6 i). Up to 
1883-81 £10,354 6^. (lis. 1,03,543) were spent on the lake and liead 
woi’ks and this part of the work is practically com])lete. 'J'he esti- 
niated cost of the canal is £26,098 'U. (Rs. 2,60,982). Except about 
three miles, the channel is nearly finished. Most of the masonry 
di*ainage works arc ready, but the special iron sy pi lou pi[)(js and iron 
tj’ongha and some of the closed channel remain to In; done. The 
work will be nearly finished before July 1881. 

The Isl^mpur Lake, which is a mile south of tlic town of 
Ishlmpur, is for the water-supply of Ishlmpur in the V^alva sul)- 
divisioii. The works, which include a storages lake and a channel, 
were begun as a famine relief work in 1876 and finished in 1879. 
The lake, which is able to hold twenty-five millions of cubic feet 
of water, is formed by an earthen dam 2892 feet long and thirty- 
one feet in greatest height. The area of the catchment basin is 2^ 
S(]uarc miles. The escape of floods is provided by a waste w(*ir 200 
feet long. The water is carried to the town along an open channel. 
No distribution is provided, the main intention being to keep tl»c 
existing reservoir and wells in the town well supplied. The 
estimated cost was £4388 10s, (Rs. 43,885) and the expenditure w«as 
£6686 (Rs. 60,860). 

Besides these large water works, sub-divisional returns show 59.90 
wells with steps, 15,979 wells without steps, seventy -two pnKvt or 
permanent and 2427 Icachcfia or temporary dams, 1992 dhekuris or 
water-lifts, 157 ponds and reservoirs, seventeen canals, and 2314 
streams and springs. The cost of building wells varies greatly in 
different parts of the district. They are of every description from 
holes sunk in the rock or soil to carefully built wells faced with 
stone : comparatively few are lined with brick. Iii mvrwm or broken 
trap soils wells require little building for the subsoil is very hard 
thouj^h it is easily pierced. The broken trap soil of tlic eastern sub- 
divisions supplies a number of cheap wells which would be very 
effective but for the capricious rainfall. One season of good 
rainfall givcvS tBese wells a two years’ supply. Along the higher 
valleys of the Sahyfidris the villages often suffer severely from want 
of water. The people lack capital to sink wells in the hard rock 
and the water near the surface or in wells sunk in the softer soils 
runs off‘ during the dry weather. 
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• Tlio best o’ardcn land produeinf]; sugarcane, turniorio, betel leaves, 
vcgcta))les, and fruits is constantly niaiiiired. Tlu) full acre allow- 
aiiee of manure in those gardens is estimated at 4000 pounds a year ; 
for ordinary garden land lOOO pounds are enough. Dry crop lands 
are generally enriched every fourth yearwith 1000 pounds of manure. 

wn holh early and late ci’ops are grown, tlu-sy are grown in rotation; 
wluiii only early crops are grown there is no rule. In kumrl or 
wood-ash tillage the ground is allowed to lie fallow for six seven 
and even twelve years.^ 

In the Sahyddri villages there is much variety of soil. On the crest 
of the Sahyadids tlie soil is miserahly poor Jind scanty and is washed 
away by the yearly deluge of over two hundred inches. Nearer the 
plains the land is richer and both rice lands and gardens are frecpient. 
Ordinary dry crop tillage is rare as the prevailing sj^stem is wood- 
ash or Jcuvirl, In wood-ash or Ictimri tillage, on the tops and 
steepest slopes of the Sahyddris between March and May the hrusli- 
wood with th(‘ branches twigs and sometimes the very trunks of the 
lai*g(5r tn^es are cut down ami strewn over the ground. Those and 
tlui grass ar(i set on tire and allowed to burn themselves out. lleforo 
the rains ))egin in early «hine the surface is turned by a hoe, as the 
plough can seldom be used, and the seed is sown broadcast in the 
u.sIk^s wbi(‘b to a great extent S(‘rve both as soil and manure. After 
one cutting and burning the land will bear cropping a second and in 
souk; cases a third year. Aft(‘r two or three yoars^ cropping the land 
must lie fallow (Mglit to twelve years. A similar system known 
as th(', rub system is ])ractis(Ml on the lower slopes and in tl)o valleys. 
It is much th(i same as the; practice in growing rice. A plot of land 
called farva or nursery is spread with leafy twigs, which are cut 
and stacketl l)etw(ien March and May. Over the twigs, when it is 
available, is s])read a laycu' of dung, then a layer of grass and straVv, 
and lastly some djy earth to prevent the materials below burning 
too fjiiiekly. This whole is set fire to and left to burn generally in 
late Aj)i-iJ and (‘arly May. In this bed the seed i>s sown on the first 
fall of rain in early June. Aft(;rtho first heavy fall the rest of the 
fiehl is ploughed and in July when they aiC four to six inches higli, 
tile Hi'cdlings arJ planted from the seed-bed into the field. Unlike 
rice seedlings, tlie seedlings of rdgi, mri, and other poor hill 
grains have not to be planted. They are dropped at irregular 
intervals u\ er the field and left to take root. In this way land 
may he cropped three or four years ; it then wants a four or five 
years’ rest. The best humri lands can be cropped every second 
year or in some places even every year. Between the fields which 
can he cropped every year and the bare hill tops are lauds of every 
vaib'ty of soil. Only the coarsest crops are gi'OWTiin these woodash 
or kumri larid.s, ndrhni or ndgH Eleusine corocana, 8ma Panicum 
miliaceiim, hitli a variety of ndchni, vari Panicum miliarc, and 
rdia Panicum italicum. t 

In 1881-82 of 18,78,059 acres held for tillage, 278,604 or 20*2 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 1 ,100,055 
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acres 36,955 were twice cropped. Of the 1,1 37,01 0 acres under tillage; 
grain crops occupied 891,622 aerns or 78*42 per cent, of which 389,636 
were under spiked millet bdjri Pcnicillaria spicata,* 32 1 ,305 under 
Imliau millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 45,057 under rdgi or ndchni 
Eleusine corocana, 31,725 under wheat gahu Triticuiii aistivum, 
23,739 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 18,984 under rt-cc 
hhdt Oryza sativa, 14,458 under Italian millet rdla or kdng 
Panicum italicum, 9959 under maize maicka Zea mays, 1319 
under barley jav Ilordeum hexastichon, 67 under kodra or harik 
Paspalura scrobiculatum, and 35,373 under other grains of which 
details are not given. .Pulses occupied 156,529 acres or 13 77 per 
cent, of which 44,296 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 
31,322 under tar Cajanus indicus, 27,514 under kulith or kidthi 
Dolichos biflorus, 9703 under ud/id Phascolus radiatus, 3401 
under mug Phaseolus mungo, 539 under peas vdtdna Pisum 
sativum, 178 under 7namr Ervum lens, and 39,576 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 43,805 acres or 3*80 per cent, of which 
1854 were under gingelly seed til Sesainum indicum, 800 under 
linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, and 41,151 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 14,161 acres or 1*24 per cent, of which 
10,591 were under cotton kdptvs Gossypium herbaceum, 2152 under 
Bombay hemp 8an or tdg Crotalaria jiincea, 985 under brown hemp 
ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus, and 433 under other fibres. Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 30,833 acres or 2*71 per cent, of which 9151 
were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 8330 under sugar- 
cane U8 Saccharum officinarum, 6658 under tobacco iamhdkhu 
Nicotiana tabacum, 367 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, 20 under 
safflower kuaumba or kardai Carthamus tinctorius, five under cofiec 
Coffee arabica, and the remaining 6296 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The following are the chief details of the more important crops : 

Spiked Millet, bdjri, Penicillaria spicata, with in 1 8 8 1 -82 a tillage area 
of 389,636 acres, is a finer grain ihixnjvdi'i and requires more careful 
treatment and the help of water or manure. It is commonly grown 
in shallow black or light gravelly soils. Itis sown in June or July and 
harvested in October or early November. Other grains are often sown 
with bdjri the usual proportions in a mixed crop being thirty-two 
parts of bdjH to one of rdla, four of math, two of arnbddi, one of til, 
and four of tur. These crops ripen in the order named from mid- 
October to mid-February. Bdjri is chiefly used as a bread grain, 
though it is sometimes made into Idhi or parched millet. The stalks, 
called aarmad, are given to cattle, but are considered inferior to 
almost all other fodder unless trodden to pieces and mixed with chaff. 
The green ears are parched and eaten under the name of Imibur. 
Two to 2 J pounds of bdjH including the pulses which are generally 
mixed with it are usually sown to the acre. The better the soil the 
less the seed. ^The average acre yield of unwatered bdjri is about 
800 pounds. 

Indian jvdri. Sorghum vulgare, with in 1881-82 a tillage 

area of 321,305 acres, is the staple grain of the desk or open country. 
JvdH is the only cereal whose straw is used as fodder in its natural 
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Btate. In the moist west the stores of jvdH stalks are stacked and 
thatclicd, in the dry east they arc stowed in long grave-like ridges 
and covered with clods of lilack soil. The straw of all other cereals 
an<l of all pulses is trod<len into pieces mixed with chaff, and stowed in 
large baskets under the name of bhiiskut Five chief kinds o^jvdri 
Sifjt grown in Satara, diidhmogmy hUbondi^ Hhdliv, tdmbad, and 
utadi or argadi. Of tliese hUbotidi and utavli are early or Icharlf, 
dicdh ni< xjr ( t, dtdlu, Siivl td'mhad arc late ov rabi crops, the 

• most esteeni(‘d vari(‘ty is grown in black soils seldom with water 
or manure. It is sown between mid- August and mid-October and 
Iiarvested Ixdween nii<l-January and mid-Fcb^uar 3 ^ The grain is 
white, the stalk is tliin, three to five feet high, and has 
much sweet juice. It is the chief staple of the richest Krishna 
valley black soil. Its grain is considered the sweetest and best of 
all tbc varieties. Tin? stalk gives nourishing though rather coarse 
fodder. Utadi or argadi is usually grown without water and 
ginu'rally witliout manure in sliallow black and light soils. It is 
sown in .fuiie or July and is harvested in November. The stalk 
gi’ows sometinu's ten feet liigli, and the head is small. Utavli is 
also sown in watc‘red land in April. If hot weatlicr utavli is grown 
for grain, it is called hnvdi and ripens in Juno or July; if it 
fs grown for fodder it io calhid Icadval, is sown broadcast and very 
tldek, and is cut befoi-e the head begins to show. Kdlbonai 
that, is l»Iac*k -husked, is grown without water or manure. It is sown 
ill June or July and harvested in November. The stem is six to 
eight feet higli and tlu^ bead lai'ge. Dudhmogra or milky, is sown 
mi.\ed or in alternai(‘ fui'rows with shdlu from mid-August to niid- 
Oetober and harvested with it between mid-January and mid- 
February. Tlie grain is very full and milky and is much esteemed 
when made into Id/d. The, stalk is a poor fodder being straight 
and bard. Its thin tV'athery bead gives birds no foothold and saves 
it from tludr attacks. Ihc stem of the dark-huske<l dudhmogra is 
sometimes used as a weaver’s hand-rod. Tdmbad or red jvdri, is 
g(‘n(‘i ally grown in light soils without water or manure. It is sown 
betwiHMi early-Angust and early -( Ictober ar^d is reaped in January. 
The grain is harj and the stalk which is throe or four feet high is 
poor fodder, llesules these five kinds oi jvdri, the staple crop of 
middle class soils in tlie southern Krishna and Yerla valleys is called 
duM.ri. It is very large grained and coarse. In the black soil 
of Viilva and Td,sgaon it often grows as high as sixteen feet. It is 
reaped in December or early January and is sometimes sown in 
rotation with shdlu. Dukkid and shdlu give coarse fodder. The 
local names given to jvdri in its different stages are : the seed 
jondhxda jvdri, the plant before the head forms md/ved, the perfect 
plant batuky and the ripe stalk kadha. /vtiri plants mowing with 
bdjri and tur are also called kad,vaL Jvdri is chiefly in use as a 
bread grain ; 1 >ut is also eaten parched in Idhi. The unripe heads, 
parched and called hurdoy arc a favourite food witR the labouring 
classes. Utavli and kdlbondi the early or fc/iari/ varieties require 
eight to ten pounds of seed to the acre, the better the soil the less 
the seed ; dvADimogra, ahdlu, and tdmbad the late or rabi varieties 
do not require more than four to five pounds of seed the acre. 
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Rdgi or Ndchni, Eleusine corocana, with in 1881-82 a tillage area* 
of 45,057 acres, is grown sometimes in wet lands by planting like 
rice and sometimes both in marshy and high-lying, lands is sown 
by the drill. It is sown in June and ripens in Octol)er or November. 
It wants moisture but docs not require either a deep or a rich soil. 
The straw, broken and mixed with chaff, is used for fodd?er. Tip 
green heads are parched and eaten, and like jvdri heads arc called 
Tiurda, The dry grain is used for bread. Though it is generally 
believed that ndehni is far less nutritive than bdjri or jv('m, the hill 
people assert that one ndehni cake is worth three oi jvdri. 

Wheat, gahu, Triticum eestivum, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
31,725 acres, is grown all over the district as a cold-weather crop 
being sown in October and November and reaped in February and 
March. It requires a moister climate than jvdri. It is generally 
grown as a dry crop, but much watered wheat is also raised in all 
parts of the district. Two kinds of wheat arc grown, Ixilcshi and 
khapla. Baheki which is usually watered and manured, is sown in 
rich black soil in October or November and reaped in February or 
March. It is the finest variety of wheat, but from its want of 
hardiness is not much’ grown. The stem is longer, sometimes five 
feet high, and the grain is larger than in other varieties, and the 
beard when ripe is tipped with black. The straw when broken 
and mixed with chaff is used as fodder. KJiapla also called 
or husked wheat, always watered and manured, is sown in good 
black soil in November and is reaped in March. Its hardiness 
makes this the favourite garden wheat. It is called khapla because 
the grain cannot be separated from the husk without pounding. 
The broken straw is given to cattle as fodder. Wheat is chiefly a 
rich man's grain, as except on feast-days it is seldom eaten by the 
poor because clarified butter is always taken with it. The flour is 
much used in pastry and sweetmeats. From to pounds of 
wheat are sown to the acre, the better the soil the less the seed. 

Sava, Panicum miliaceum, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 2.3,739 
acres is grown without water or manure in light red soils and on 
hill sides. The grain needs pounding to separate it from the husk. 
It is mostly eaten boiled like rice and is seldom made into bread. The 
straw is not used as fodder. 

Rice, hkdt, Oryza sativa, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 18,984 
acres, is one of the chief products of Jdvli and Pd.tan and parts of 
S&tdra and WAL Many varieties of rice are grown. An inferior 
variety is sown to a limited extent under irrigation. The better 
kinds are sown in a bed manured with burnt cowdung or wood- 
ashes. The seed is sown after the first rainfall in June, tlie field is 
ploughed as socm as the earth is soaked, and in July the seedlings 
are planted, and the crop is ready for cutting in October or Novem- 
ber. The poorer sorts are generally sown broadcast, or by drill in 
poor rice-fields 3>r on high ^und in June and ripen in September. 
A poor rioe known as aodka is grown under irrigation chiefly 
HI the Wii, JAvli, SiMra, PAtan, Kar^d, and V^lva sub-divisions, 
being sown in June and reaped in September. Rice requires 
pounding to separate the grain from the husk. The grain of the 
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better sorts is chiefly used by the richer classes and on marriage 
and other festive occasions by the poor. It is chiefly eaten boiled ; 
very little is made into bread. The straw when broken and mixed 
with chaflT is used as fodder. 

Italian Millet, rdZa, Panicum italicum, in 1881-82 covered 14,458 
aisFos. It*is OTOwn without water or manure in shallow black or light 
soils, usually in the same fleld as hdjri. It is sown in June and 
ripens in October. The grain is separated from the husk by pounding 
and is boiled and eaten whole. The stalk is used as fodder and as 
thatch. 

Maize, mahka, Zea mays, in 1881-82 covered 9959 acres. It is 
grown in black soil without water. It is sown in June and ripens 
in August ; as a watered crop it may be grown at any season. The 
heads are usually eaten green and are known as bhutta. The ripe 
grain is also made into Idhi and ground to flour for various purposes. 
The stalk is a very coarse fodder. 

Barley, ^dtu or jav^ Hordeum hexastichon, with in 1881-82 a 
tillage area of 1*319 acres, is grown in black soil. It is sown in 
November and reaped in February. Barley is used chiefly in making 
sdtiiche-pith or barley-flour. For this the grain is parched, ground, 
mixed with gram and wheat flour and flavoured with seeds. When 
eaten it is usually moistened and rolled into little dough balls. The 
grain also is used in certain religious ceremonies. 

Gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinura, of several kinds and colours 
with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 44,296 acres is much grown. It 
is grown in good black soil usually without manure as a dry crop 
and sometimes with manure and water. It is sown in November and 
cut in Februaiy. The grain is eaten green as a vegetable and either 
boiled or parched when it is called havla ; when ripe it is split 
into ddl and eaten boiled or parched in a variety of ways ; the 
ripe grain is given to horses, and the dry stalks are good fodder. 

Pigeon Pea, iur, Cajanus indicus, with in 1881-82 a tillage area 
of 31,322 acres, is grown generally in shallow and sometimes in 
deep black soil. It is sown without, water or manure in 
alternate lines ip the same field with early crops in June but is not 
harvested till January or February. During the eight months it 
is on the ground, tur is said to flower and seed eight times, all the 
pods remaining on the plant till harvest. It is a perennial plant but 
is never allowed to stand in the field after the first year. ZWis one 
of the most largely grown pulses in the district. The green pods are 
oaten as a vegetable ; the ripe pulse is split and eaten in a variety of 
ways, both parched and boiled ; the leaves and pod-shells are excellent 
fodder. The stem is used for wattling house walls and ro(rfs, and 
for making baskets and brooms. ZW ebarooal known as doll that is 
ddl bush (Uiarcoal, has long been valued for midcing gunpowder, ^ 

KvXthi or Dolichos biflorus, with in 1^1-82 a tillage 

area of 27,514 acres, is grown in shallow light soils without water or 
manure. It is generally sown in June with hdjri in separate rows, 
and ripens in November. The pulse is either split and eaten as ddl 
or boiled whole, and is used in soups and porridge. is given to 
horses boiled. The loaves and stalk are go^ fodder. 
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Udid, Phaseolus racliatus, in 1881-82 covered 9703 acres. It is 
grown like mug in rich soils when a second crop is to follow 
without water or manure. It is frequently sown with bdjri or 
argadi in June and ripens in September. The ripe grain is black. 
The (Idl or split pulse of udid is the most esteemed of all pulses. It 
is parched and ground to make spice balls, and is the chief" elcmtt^jb 
in the wafer biscuits called pdpad. The green pods are occasionally 
used as a vegetable, and the .stalks and leaves are good fodder. 

Mtig, Phaseolus mungo, in 1881-82 covered 3401 acres. It is 
grown by itself without water or manure, in shallow black or 
light stony soils, and often as a first crop on rich land in which the 
hivad or double-crop system is to be followed. It is sown in June 
and harvested in September. The green pods are eaten as a v^egetalilo. 
The ripe pulse is eaten boiled whole and split and used as ddl. It 
is parched, ground to flour, and made into spice balls. It is also 
made into porridge, ami in times of scarcity into bread. The leaves 
and stalks are good fodder. Mngi, a variety of mug, is sown in 
June with hdjri or argadi and reaped in November. Magi differs 
from mug by its tendency to creep, by taking longer to ripen, and 
by having a small blackish pea instead of a dark-gj een pea. 

Peas, vdtdna, Pisum sativum, witli in 1 881-82 a tillagii aj*ea of 539 
acres, are grown in moist ground without manure or water. They 
are sown in October or November and take four months and a half 
^to ripen. The seed is eaten green as a vegetable, and when ripe is 
split into ddl and eaten in various ways, ilie leaves and stalks are 
good fodder. 

Matki or Math, Phaseolus aconitifolius, is grown in shallow 
black or light stony soils without water or manure. It is almost 
always sown mixed with hdjri in June and harvested in November. 
The pulse is split and eaten as ddl, in different ways. It is ground to 
flour and used with the flour of other grains in making cakes; it is 
also eaten parched or boiled whole with condiments. The grain is 
given to horses and cattle and the stalks arc good fodder. 

Gingelly Seed, Sesamum indicum, in 1881-82 covered 1854 
acres. It is of two varieties, gora or white til also called havri, and 
Jcdla or black til. The two varieties are apparently the same except in 
colour ; but from its pleasanter appearance in sweetmeats, the white 
commands a higher price. It is sown in June and cut in November. 
It is usually grown without water or manure with hdjri either mixed 
or in separate fun*ows, and is often sown by itself on land that has 
long lain fallow. The seed is eaten in various ways, in sweetmeats 
or as a relish. The seeds yield an oil which in cookery is preferred 
to all others, and the pend or seed cake from which oil has been 
pressed is eaten by Eunbis with salt. The plant is not eaten by 
cattle. 

Linseed, or alshi, Linum usitatissimum, in 1881-82 covered 
860 acres. It is OTown in rich black soil without water or manure. 
It is sown in November and harvested in February. It is often 
soivn in grain or wheat fields in separate furrows or by itself as a 
separate crop. The seed is eaten as a relish or chatni, and the oil ia 
used in cookery. The fibre of the plant is not used. 
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• Castor Seed, erandi, Ricinus “Communis, is grown in black soil 
wthout water or manure. It is sown either in June or November 
and is harvested in November or February. It is sometimes grown 
round other crops, and more often in patcnes by itself. It is not 
much grown, and is more used as a lamp-oil than as a medicine. 
The people extract the oil for home use by boiling the bruised bean 
and skimming the oil as it rises to the surftice. fiy this process four 
pounds of the seed yield one pound of oil. The leaf is used as 
an application for guiiieawornij and the dried root as a febrifuge. 
A large variety of the castor plant, probably Ricinus viridis, is grown 
in gardens round other crops. Except that the stem and flower 
of the large variety are green and those of the small variety are 
red, the two plants do not diiier from each other. Both Varicti(is 
are perennial and would grow to a considerable size if they were 
allowed to remain on the ground for a second year. 

Brown Hemp, awMdi, Hibiscus connabinus, in 1881-82 covered 
985 acres. It is usually grown without water or manure mixed with 
hdjri in-sliallow black soils. It is sown ii^ June and harvested in 
December or January. The young leaves are eaten as a vegetable 
and have an acid flavour. The seed is sometimes given to cattles, 
and in times of scarcity is mixed in bread. It is chiefly used as 
an oilseed, and is always mixed witli linseed and kdida or niger seed 
before the oil is extracted. The bark yields a valuable fibre 
w'hich is separated from the stalk by soaking, and is made into ropes 
and used for various field purposes. 

Eai-thnut, hhuimnej^ Arachis hypogaBa, is usually watered and 
manured, though in favourable situations. If sown early in the 
rains it will grow without water. It ripens in five months, but is 
often dug in the fouHh montli and eaten raw or parched. The ripe 
nut is .sometimes eaten boiled with condiments, but is more 
frecjuently used as an oil-seed. 

Safflower, kardai, Carthamus tinctorious, is largely grown in black 
soil without water or manure. It is sown in October or November 
and harvesteil in February or March. It is often grown with late 
jvitri or wheat, §ither mixed or in separate furrows and is sometimes 
grown as a separate crop. The young leaves are eaten boiled as a 
, vegetable, and the oil is much esteemed for cookery. In the eastern 
sub-divisions large flocks of the Demoiselle crane feed on safflower. 

Niger Seed, kdrla or khurdsni, Verbesina sativa, is general^ 
grown in shallow black and liglit soils without water or manure. It 
IS sown in June and harvested in November. The seed is eaten as a 
relish or chatni, but it is chiefly known for its oil, which is univer- 
sally used by the poorer classes in cooking. The oil-cake is much 
prized for milch cattle. 

Cotton, Gossypium herbaceiim, in 1881-82 covered 10^591 
acres. It is gro^vn without water or manure in black soil. It is 
sown in July and ceases bearing in March. Cotton is the hair or 
wool that is attached to the seed, and is gathered from the growing 
plants as the pods burst in three or four pickings. The seed 
which is known as sarlci is much prized as food for milch 
cattle. The stems are used in inierior basket work, and 
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cattle are cfrazed on the leaves and shoots after the cotton picking 
is over. 

In 1 848,^ at the suggestion of the Resident the ’late Sir Bartle 
Frere, Mr. Vary was sent to Sdt4ra to introduce New Orleans and 
other varieties of cotton and to set up cotton gins. In 1850-51, 
about 60,000 pounds of New Orleans cotton seed were given tb 
husbandmen, and, with great exertions on the part of Mr. Vary, 
about 3200 acres (4000 hiijhds) were planted with this seed. 
Even for the local crop the season was unfavourable and the 
foreign crop entirely failed. The rain was at first abundant and 
the plants looked well until September, when, except in a few 
places where they had been watered, they were destroyed by 
drought. An experiment was also tried in various parts with 
sugar-loaf cotton seed. It grew well until the middle of September, 
when the plants were destroyed by drought. This species was 
not considered so hardy as the New Orleans. As the husbandmen 
were discouraged by the experiments of 1850-51, the cultivation 
of foreign cotton fell to about 1080 acres (1349 b ig fids) in 1851-52 
and to about 300 acres (370 in 1852-53. It then ceased to 

be grown. Attempts to introduce Broach cotton proved equally 
unsuccessful. In 1850-51, along with New Orleans seed, Mr. Vary, 
distributed thirty-five saw gins among the husbandmen, but, 
as the gins cleaned the cotton of too much dirt and lightened its 
weight, the few husbandmen who used them in 1850-51, declined 
to use them again in 1851-52. 

Tobacco, tambdkhu, Nicotiana tabacum, with in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 6658 acres, is grown in rich light soils generally 
with the help of manure and without water. It is sown in seed- 
beds in August, planted during September, and cut in December. 
The plant is not allowed to flower. As they appear all buds 
and branch shoots are nipped off and only eight or ten leaves are 
allowed to grow. For this reason Kunbis seldom grow tobacco 
as they fear it will bring sickness on their children.^ The 
cultivation is carried on by Mhdrs, Mdngs, and other low castes 
who give half the gross produce to the owner of the land. In 
preparing the leaf for market the cultivator spreads it in the 
sun till it is thoroughly dry. The leaves arc then sprinkled with 
water, sometimes mixed with surad grass or cow’s urine, and while 
damp are tightly packed in a pit, or stacked under weights, and 
covered for eight days during which fermentation sets in. When 
taken from the pit or stack, the leaves are made into bundles and are 
ready for market. Tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes. 

Sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, with in 1881-82 a 
tillage area of 8336 acres, is one of the most paying of watered 

^ Oassers Cotton m the Bombay Presidency, 84 • 86. 

» The same fear of tobacco growing prevails among the Dh4rw4r Lingdyat hushandmen 
and the GujarAt ELanbis. The idea seems to be that the narcotic power of tobtusco 
is duo to a spirit that lives in the plant, and that if any one destroys its homo 
thti tobacco spirit grows angry and atUicks the man or the children of the man who 
made it homeless. This fear of the unhoused spirit seems to be the root of the Buddhist, 
Jain, and LingAyat tenderness for life. Compare DhArwAr Statistical Account, 277. 
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crops. Very great care is taken in its growth, and it thrives 
best in shallowish soil. Three kinds of sugarcane are grown, white 
hfiadija, striped hdngdya^ and black kala or tdmhda. The ground 
is^ ploughed from corner to corner seven or eight times. Weeds, 
which are seldom found in watered land, are carefully picked out 
the ploughing goes on. The clods are broken and levelled, 
and large quantities of manure are spread over and mixed with 
the earth cither by hand or by a light rake called ddta. Furrows, 
> six inches deep and about f^^t apai*t, arc cut by a deep plough, 
divided into small beds, and watered. Sugarcane cuttings, about 
a foot long and three or four inches apart, are dropped length- 
wise into the furrows, and pressed by the foot well into the 
ground. When planted in this way sugarcane is called pdvlya 
U8 or foot-pressed cane. In growing the white or khadya cane, 
the cuttings are laid in the furrows without dividing the land 
into beds, and, after levelling the furrows by a beam harrow, the 
plantation is freely watered. Sugarcane grown in this way is 
called nd'iigrya U8 or ploughed cane. The nangrya or ploughed 
cane being deeper set stands a scanty supply of water better than 
the pdvlya or foot-cane, and, if regularly watered, comes to greater 
perfection. The cuttings are planted sometimes in January and 
February, but more often in March, and begin to sprout after about 
fifteen or twenty days. Before it is five feet high the crop is 
twice or thrice weeded. No further cleaning is wanted as 
weeds do not thrive under the shade of grown canes. Before the 
rains set in, when the crop is not more than three feet high, except 
the white variety whicli wants only about half as much water, 
the cane requires a weekly watering, and, after the rains, a 
watering once every twelve or fifteen days. The crop takes full 
eleven months to ripen. The sugarcane mill consists of two bdbhul 
rollers called husband and wife or navra navri, woi’ked by two 
or four bullocks. A cane pipe joins the mill to the boiling pan, 
which is under the charge of tno owner of the cane, or of some 
other trustworthy person, as to choose the proper time to take the 
pan otf the fire requires much knowledge f}pd care. As the fire must 
be kept burning ^erccly, bdbhul loppings are as much as possible 
used for fuel. Two men are required to feed the furnace, two to 
drive the bullocks and cut and supply the cane, one to feed the 
rollers, and one to see that the juice pipe runs freely. The sugar- 
mills are the evening resort of all the village. The white cane or 
khadya is very hard and coarse for eating, but the crop requires less 
labour and care than the other kinds of cane. It is found over 
almost the whole district. The cane is usually pressed at night 
between January and March, It employs a great number of hands. 
At the time of pressing, the owners never refuse cane or juice to 
any one, and crowds of beggars throng the fields. They even call 
passers-by to take some of their sugarcane and juice^believing free- 
handed gifts are rewarded by a plentiful outturn. 

In^ the year 1860 an experiment was made in the cultivation of 
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imphi Holchus saccharatus or Chinese sugarcane. This plant' which* 
is grown in Europe as forage, lias an advantage over the ordinary 
sugarcane in the very short interval required between the sowing 
and ripening. In the case of imphi 100 days only are rc(iuired. In 
Satara tin*, result of the first experiment was so far satisfactory that 
the crop reached a height of eight feet and was much appreciat^^ 
by cattle. Forty stalks made one pound of molasses. At present 
(1884) no Chinese sugarcane is grown in the district. 

Its uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern Siltara one of 
the parts of the Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer from 
failure of crops. The earliest record of famine is the famous Durga 
Devi famine, which, beginning in 1396, is said to have lasted twelve 
years and to have spread over all India south of the Narbada. 
Whole districts were emptied of their people, and for upwards of 
thirty years, a very scanty revenue was obtained from the territory 
bcitwccn the Godavari and the Krishna.^ The famine of 141)0, which is 
known as the famine of Ddmaji Pant, is remembered over the greater 
part of the Deccan.^ In 1520, mainly owing to military disturbances, 
the crops in the Deccan were destroyed and a famine followed.^'* 
In 1029-30 severe famine raged throughout the Deccan. 4'he rains 
failed for two years causing a grievous loss of life.'^ According to 
local tradition the famine of 1791-92 was the severest ever known. 
It seems to have come after a series of ba<l years, when the evils 
of scanty rainfall were aggravated by disturbance and war. The 
early rains failed entirely in the Bombay -Karmltak, were scanty 
in the Deccan and Gujardt, in Kathidwiir and Marwllr, and were 
deficient in the districts along the coast from Broach to RatnAgiri. 
In October rain fell abundantly, and the famine was ended by a good 
harvest in the spring of 1792. In Sattlra the rupee price of Indian 
millet is said to have risen to six pounds (3 ishen). The Native 
Governments granted large remissions of revenue, the export of 
grain was forbidden, and the sale price was lixed. Rice was brought 
from Bengal to Bombay.* In native opinion the famine of 1802-3 
came next in severity to the 1791-92 famine. It was most felt in 
Kh&ndesh, Alimadnagar, Sholdpur, Bijapur, and Dharwar; but it 
also pressed severely on Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Surat, and Cutch ; 
elsewhere it was comparatively light. In 1802 rainfall was 
scanty, but in SAtfi^ra the harvest would have been good or fair, 
but for the ravages of Jasvantrdo Holkar and his Pendharis who 
destroyed the early crops as they were coming to maturity and 
prevented the late crops being sown, lliis scarcity was followed 
by the failure of the late rains in 1803. The local loss and scarcity 
were increased by the inflow of starving people from the districts 
of the North Deccan where the failure of rain was more complete 
than in SatAra. The result was that the famine was almost as 
severe in Sdtdra as in the North Deccan. The pressure was greatest 
in July and August 1804, and was so grievous that, according to 


* Grant DiiflTs MarAthis, I. 59. ^ CqI. Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 99, 

* Col. Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 100. * Elphinstone’a Histoiy *507. 

^ Colonel Etheridge’s Report on Post Famiues, 55, 58, 90, 98, 122. * 
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tradition, men lived on human flesh. Com is said to have heon 
sold at two pounds (I f^her) the rupee. About 25,000 strangers are 
said to have flocked into the town of Wdi in the hope of obtaining 
relief from the liberality of the Pant Pratinidhi, BAstia, and other 
wealthy families and no fewer than 10,000 persons are said to have 
diSd in the town of Wai alone. Abundance of water and plenty of 
grass, for the early rains (June- August 1803) had been abundant, 
did much to lighten the general distress.^ In 1821-25 a failure of 
• the early rains caused considerable and widespread scarcity. In 
Satdra Indian millet prices rose to twelve pounds (6 shorn) the 
rupee. In 1862 a scanty fall of rain in the early part of the season 
caused widespread scarcity. Grain prices were so high that grain 
compensation was granted to all Government servants whose monthly 
salaries were less than £20 (Rs. 200).^ 

The scanty and badly distributed rainfall of 1876, thirty-nine 
compared with an average of fifty inches, led to failure of crops and 
distress amounting to famine over about one-half of the district.® 
The east j£nd south-east suflered most. As rain held off the early 
crops failed in Man, Khat^v, and the greater part of Kh^ndpur and 
Tasgaoii. In addition to this failure of the early rains, September 
and October passed with only a few showers and but a small area 
of late crops was sown. With high grain prices, millet at seventeen 
instead of thirty-five pounds,* and no demand for field work, the 
poorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government help began 
about the beginning of October, The grain-dealers withheld their 
stores and no grain was offered for sale. The distress and panic, 
especially among the lower orders of townspeople, were so great that 
the Collector ordered £856 (Rs. 8560) worth otjvdri from Bombay. 
The arrival of the grain in November had the excellent effect of 
showing the grain dealers that they could not at one bound force prices 
to a famine level. As soon as the traders saw that Government 
were ready to import grain, they opened their shops and began to 
import on their own account. From December to March the pressure 
of distress was lighter as large supplies came into the district. In 
the hot months, with rising prices, the disttess increased. The long 
period of dry we*tther in July and August forced grain prices stifl 
higher and caused much distress and suffering ; but the plentiful 
and timely rainfall of September and October removed all cause 
of anxiety. By the close of November the demand for special 
Government help had ceased. 

The following details show, month by month, the various phases 
through which distress passed and the measures taken to relieve it. 
In September 1876 rain so completely held off that people could not 
prepare their fields for the cold-weather crops. The early crops 
failed in Man, Ehatav, and the greater part of KhAoipur and 
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^ Colonel Etheridge's Report on Past Famines, 76, 80, 87, 97. 

* Colonel Etheridge’s Report, 153. 

3 The estimate was in area 2^2 out of a total of 4792 square miles, and in popula- 
tion 461,000 out of 1,062,350. 

^ Thirty-five pounds for millet or and thirty-nine pounds for Indian miUet or 
ivM were the ordinary rupee prices. 

n 1282-22 
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A -"ifiirfl middle of the month there were a few good showers, the crops were 

Agncmt . withering. In Khatdv, KhdnApur, and TAsgaon, fodder was scarce 
Famines. SAtAra grain prices rapidly rose till about the end 

1876‘77. of the month jvdri fetched eighteen pounds the rupee. With w^t 
of field employment and such high grain prices, the loss caused By 
the failure of the early crops began to deepen into distress. Early 
in October there was a little rain at WAi, and on the 21st showers ^ 
fell at Koregaon, TAsgaon, and IslAmpur. The early crops continued 
to wither, while throughout the district, except the shdlu, the 
cold-wcathcr crops were either not sown, or where sown were dying. 
Cattle were starving for want of fodder, and in Khatav and MAn 
were being sold at nominal prices or given away. In some places 
the crops were cut down for fodder. Grain importations had not 
begun and grain-dealers withheld their stores. Prices rose so high 
that the Collector thought it necessary to order grain from Bombay. 
Arrangements were also made with a SatAra merchant to import 
grain for sale at a moderate profit. At TAsgaon grain was so 
difficult to buy that the Collector sent fifty cartloads of jvdri from 
SAtAra. To help the import of grain the municipal dues in SatAra 
and TAsgaon were suspended. Great commotion and clamour 
prevailed, especially among the MhArs, MAngs, and Ramoshis in 
KhatAv and TAsgaon, and people began to leave the district. 
Thefts were frequent, and, in TAsgaon, bands of the poorer classes 
assembled and demanded work. In the Collector’s opinion, had not 
the arrival of Government grain forced the local dealers to bring 
forward their stores, these meetings would have turned into grain 
riots. To allay the disorder local funds works were opened, and, on 
the 17th, Government placed a sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) at the 
Collector's disposal for charitable relief. In November only a few 
showers fell in SAtAra, PAtan, and MAn. Where they had been sown 
the late crops withered. In the south and cast water was growing 
scarce. In Man the only supply was from holes dug in river beds. 
Grass and straw were very scarce, and in places even sugarcane 
was used for fodder. The grain ordered by the Collector arrived 
from Bombay through Chiplun. Its presence had a favourable 
effect and stimulated private imports of grain. To stimulate imports 
treasury orders on Bombay and other large towns were given to 
traders at par, and it was proposed to remit tolls on grain carts. The 
rupee price oi jvdri rose from eighteen pounds at the beginning of tho 
month to sixteen pounds towards the close, and that of bdjri from 
twenty to seventeen pounds. There was much movement among the 

B le, some leaving the district, others coming in large numbers from 
tan, Jath, Miriu, Sangli, and other neighbouring states. Still, as 
most landholders had reaped some small harvest and did not seek 
relief until their stock of grain was finished, the pressure on the 
works was nof^eat, the daily number of labourers rising from 1000 
in tho beginning of the month to 11,414 at the close. Of 4371, the 
average daily number for the month, 405G were able-bodied, 
expected to do a full day’s work and superintended by public works 
officers, and 315 were aged or feeble, expected to do less than a full 
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day’s work and superintended by civil officers.^ Early in the month 
meetings were held at SAtdra and Tfagaon, and relief committees 
were formed. .On the 9th £200 (Rs. 2000), out of the Gdikwar s 
grant of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), were placed at the Collector’s disposal 
to bo spent on alms. About the end of the month cholera made its 
a^pearatLce. December passed without rain and with no change in 
crop prospects. Grain importations continued, and the rupee prices 
fell for jvdri from eighteen pounds at tlie begimiing of the month 
to 204 pounds about tne close, and for bdjri from seventeen to 194 
pounds. The scarcity of fodder was increasing, and people were 
moving with their cattle to the Konkan. A mild form of cholera 
continued prevalent. The numlicrs of the destitute increased on 
public works from 4056 to 13,371, and on civil works from 315 
to 2703. 

In January 1877 no rain fell. Grain importations continued 
and the supply was sufficient. Jvdri remained steady at twenty 
pounds the rupee, and bdjri fell from 194 to twenty pounds. 
Small-pox broke out among the labourers at the Nher lake. 
Otlierwise public health was good, except at Tdsgaon, where, about 
the middle of the month, there was slight cholera. The numbers 
,on relief increased, on public works from 13,871 to 15,639, and on 
civil works from 2703 to 3289. About the middle of Febraary rain 
fell in the western sub-divisions of Sdtara P4tan and Javli. Tho 
grain supply continued sufficient. The rupee price of bdjri rose from 
twenty to 184 pounds and jvdri continued steady at twenty 
pounds. Cholera was prevalent and was increasing. Tlie numbers 
on public works rose from 15,639 to 23,728 ; on civil works, incon- 
sequence of a reduction in pay in the civil works and of tho 
transfer of workmen to public works, they fell from 3289 to 178.* 
During the month twenty-four persons were on charitable relief. 
Early in March rain fell over most of the district. Tho grain 
supply continued sufficient, the rupee price of jvdri rising from 
twenty to 184 pounds, and that of bdjri falling from 18 J to nineteen. 
Emigration to Bombay and the Konkan continued. Cholera was 
prevalent and increasing. The numbers* on relief rose, on public 
works from 23^728 to 26,539, on civil works from 178 to 239, 
and on charitable relief from twenty-four to 197. During April 
some good showers, especially in the south and south-east, 
improved the scanty water supply. The rupee price of both jvdri 
and bdjri rose from nineteen pounds at the beginning of the 
month to seventeen pounds about the close. The hill villages of 
Ksx&d and Pdtan suffered severely, the people living chiefly on 
wild fruits and roots. ITio number of tho destitute rose on public 
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^ The original day*i wages were, for a man Zd, (2 os.), for a (U 

and for a boy or girl a.). About the middle of Korember a sliditig scale was 

introduced, proviefing that when prices rose over sixteen ponnds ^ mpise, the money 
rate should vary with the ^rice of ^ain, auid that a man shoula always receive tlio 
price of one pound of grain m addition to one anna, 

^ The new rates were, for a man tho price of one pound of grain and fd. a.) 
instead of IW. (la.); for a woman the price of one pound and (J a.) inst^ of 
jd . (ia.) ; and for a boy or girl the price of half a pound of grain ana gd. (4 a.). 
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works from 26,539 to 32^122, on civil works from 239 to 514, and 
on charitable relief from 1 97 to 645. The mortality from cholera 
continued heavy. Late in May good rain fell in Sdtdra, Jdvli, 
Wdi, and Vdlva, and showers in Man and Tasgaon. Emigrants 
were slowly returning. Among the hill people in the KhandAla 
petty division of Wdi there was great distress, but many had le^ 
their homes and found employment on the Nira canal in the 
Poona district. In Khanapur, the Mhars and Ramoshis were in 
great want, and grain was distributed to them at their homes.^ 
The suppljr of grain continued sufficient, but rupee prices 
rose, for jvdri from seventeen to 15 J pounds and for bdjri 
from seventeen to 16^ pounds. The scarcity of fodder was press- 
ing hard, and the mortality among cattle was increasing. For 
the benefit of the infirm poor ten additional relief houses were 
established. Cholera continued prevalent and the mortality was 
heavy. The numbers of the destitute considerably increased, on 
public works from 32,122 to 42,731, on civil works from 514 to 
1564, and on charitable relief from 645 to 1833. About the second 
week in June the eastern storms began. In Tasgaon on two 
consecutive days about six inches fell in torrents. At Vdlva and 
other places the western rains had steadily set in by the 22nd of 
June. During the month an average of 10*81 inches fell. Emi-’ 
grants were coming back, and about the middle of the month 
large numbers began leaving the relief works to return to their 
fields. The sowing of the early crops was begun and was rapidly 
progressing, and in places the young crops had begun to show. 
The supply of grain continued good, but rupee prices for bdjri 
and jvari rose from 15i and fifteen pounds at the beginning 
of the month to fourteen pounds towards the close. The people 
largely supplemented their food with green vegetables, which had 
now become plentiful, and in Valva mango, jack, and other 
fruits could bo had in abundance. In Pdtau and Vdlva, the young 
grass was high enough to afford grazing for cattle and was finding 
its way to the markets. The numbers on relief fell, on public works 
from 47,849 at the beginning of the month to 41,046 about the 
close, and on civil works from 2560 to 1400.^ The„mortality from 
cholera continued heavy. During July there was a fair rainfall in 
the west, but only a few light showers in the east. Crop prospects 
continued good, but in places more rain was badly wanted. 
Emigrants were still returning. Cart-rates from Tdsgaon to Poona 
and back rose from ordinary rates of £1 128. to £3 108. (Rs. 16- 
35), and grain traffic in cai^ from Chiplun was stopped. This, 
joined to the break in the monsoon, raised grain prices, for Jvdri 
from fourteen to lOf pounds and for hdjri from 14Jto 11 J pounds 
the rupee ; on the 22nd, at TAsgaon, grain was sold at seven pounds 
the rupee. Those high prices caused less distress than might have 
been expected, ^ vegetables could be had in abundance and were 


^ In June the Collector put a stop to this mode of relief, as it was opposed to the 
Spirit of Government orders. 

* For June the average daily number of the destitute was, on public works 46.317. 
on civil works 2214, and on charitable relief 3768. 
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freely eaten, but, partly from the want of salt, caused much 
disease, especially dysentery. Green grass was coming to market 
and fodder was much cheaper. The mortality from cholera 
continued heavy. The numbers on relief fell, on public works 
from 46,317 to 28,632, on civil works from 2214 to 806, and on 
charitable relief from 3768 to 3051. In August there was an 
average fall of 7'37 inches. Except udid, muff, and rdla, which 
in parts were much damaged by the scanty fdl of the previous 
month, the crops were generally in good order but in the east 
required more rain. The supply of grain continued fair, llupeo 
prices both for bdjri and jvdri remained steady at eleven pounds. 
Cholera continued prevalent but was decreasing. The numbers on 
relief works fell considerably , on public works from 28,632 to 19,517, 
and on civil works from 806 to 524 ; on charitable relief they rose 
from 3051 to 5345. In vSeptember there was a good and heavy 
fall of rain, averaging 10*53 inches. Except in parts of Mdn, Wdi, 
and Jilvli the crops were everywhere good. In Kardd in some 
places the maize, vari, sdva, and rdla were harvested and grain 
was coining to market. Cart trafSc to Chiplun, which had been 
stopped, was again opened. Rupee prices fell, for bdjri from 
twelve pounds at the beginning ot the month to nineteen pounds 
about the close, and for jvdH from llj to 17i pounds. Tho 
condition of the people considerably improved. Cholera continued 
to decrease. The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,517 
to 16,601 and on civil works from 524 to 494; on charitable relief 
they rose from 6345 to 10,342. In October an average of 6*91 
inches of rain fell. The sowing of the cold- weather crops was in 
progress, but it was kept back by the heavy rain, which also in 
some places injured the ripe early crops. Grain prices fell, for jvdri 
from nineteen pounds ^t the beginning of the month to twenty 
pounds about the clo.se, and for hdjrv from 21J to twenty-four 
pounds. The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 16,601 
to 9718,011 civil works from 494 to 113, and on charitable relief 
from 10,342 to 7113. Early in the month (6th) all civil agency 
works were closed. A mild type of clioiera continued prevalent. 
In November there were a few showers in Sitdra, F4tan, VAlva, 
and Tfegaon. *The harvesting of the early crops was nearly 
finished and rahi sowing was almost complete. During the month 
grain prices averaged 23 J pounds for jvd/ri and for hdjri 294 pounds 
the rupee. The numbers on public works fell from 2755 ab<y;it 
the beginning of the month to 469 at the end, when the works were 
closed. The numbers on charitable relief fell from 1073 at the 
beginning of the month to 134 on the 24th. In the last week no 
one was charitably relieved. In December a few showers greatly 
benefited the cold- weather crops. Grain continued to grow cheaper, 
jvdri falling to thirty-one and bdjri to thirty-two pounds. No one 
took advantage of the Government offer of charitaW reH^ 

The following statement of millet prices and nudfbers receiving 
relief shows that during the first three months of 1877 grain kept 
pretty steady at ninet^n pounds the rupee, or nearly twice the 
ordinary rates ; that its price rose rapidly in April May June and 
July, till it reaped 114 pounds in August, and that it then quickly 
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fell to 294 pounds in November. As early as December 1876, tho' 
numbers on relief works reached 16,074. From that they rose 
steadily to 48,531 in June, and then falling to 29,438 in July owing 
to the large demand for field labour, continued to decrease till 
Noveinl)cr, when the works were closed. The numbers on charit- 
able relief rose steadily from 24 in February to 3768 in Jufi^. 
They then fell to 3051 in July, and, after rising to 10,342 m 
September, fell to 328 in November ; 

StUdra Famine, 1876-77. 
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A special census taken on tho 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 46,235 labourers, 
44,344 on pumic and 1891 on civil works, 18,316 belonged to tho 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on ; 13,998 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district ; 6702 were from other 
districts; and 7219 from neighbouring states. As regards their 
occupation, 3062 were manu^turers or craftsmen, 24,611 were 
holders or under-holders of land, and 18,562 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £118,137 4s. 
(Rs. 11,81,372) of which £107,528 28. (Rs. 10,75,281) were spent 
on public and civil works, and £10,609 2$. (Rs. 1,06,091) on chari- 
table relief. 

Of twenty relief-houses or camps opened in the district between 
November 1876 and November 1877, five were on the irrigation 
works at the Pingli, Nher, Islimpur, and Mhasvad reservoirs and 
on the Krishna canal extension. Of the twenty relief -houses, one 
was started in November 1876 and the rest during 1877, three in 
February, one in March, ten in May, four in June, and one in 
September. Except at the Pingli, Nher, lsl4mpur, and Mhasvad 
reservoirs where small huts were raised at Government expense, the 
buildings used for the relief bouses were generally dharmahdUs or 
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'rest-houses, chmdis or village offices, and temples. The following are 
the dates at which the twenty relief houses were opened and closed : 
the relief -house, at T&sgaon was opened on the 16 th of November 

1876 and was closed on the 1st of November 1877 ; at a cost of 
£1623 14s. (Rs. 16,237) it relieved a monthly average of ninet^four 
iqhn, sixty women, and eighty children. The relief-house at Pingli 
reservoir in MAn was opened in February 1877 and closed on 
the 31st of October ; at a cost of £2881 4«. (Rs. 28,812) it relieved 
358,760 persons in all or a monthly average of 89,862. The relief- 
house at the Nher reservoir in Khatdv was opened in February 

1877 and closed on the 23rd of October ; at a cost of £699 4«. 
(Rs. 5992) it relieved 95,138 persons in all or a monthly average of 
10,571. The relief -house at the Isldmpur reservoir in YAlva was 
opened in February 1877 and closed on the 80th of September ; at 
a cost of £159 2a (Rs. 1591) it relieved 17,472 persons in all or 
a monthly average of 2184. The relief-house at the Mhasvad 
reservoir in M&n was opened in March 1877 and closed on the 30th 
of November; at a totol cost of £2159 (R& 21,690) it relieved 
232,964 persons in all or a monthly average of 25,885. The relief- 
house at Peth in Yalva was opened on the 14th May 1877 .and 
closed on the 30th of June ; at a total cost of £34 16s. (Rs. 348) it 
relieved a monthly average of 214 men, 208 women, and 165 
children. The relief-house at Medha in JAvli was opened on the 
15th of May 1877 and clo.sed on the 11th of July ; at a cost of 
£35 10s. (Rs. 355) it relieved a monthly average of 900 men, 1160 
women, and 1230 children. The relief-house at Koregaou was 
opened on the 18th of May 1877 and closed on the 2nd of June ; 
at a cost of £14 4#. (Rs. 142) it relieved 1620 persons or a monthly 
average of 810. The relief-house at S4t4ra was opened from private 
funds on the 18th of May 1877 and closed in November ; at a cost 
of £562 88. (Rs. 5624) it relieved 67,770 persons or a mon^y 
average of 1 1,295. The relief -house at Eadegaon in KhAntour was 
opened on the 1 9th of May 1877 and closed on the 29th of June ; 
at a co^t of £14 (Rs. 140) it relieved a monthly average of 167 
men, 270 women, and 125 children. The relief-house at Yita in 
Khdn4pnrwas ppened on the 20th of May 1877 and closed on the 
30th of October ; at a cost of £336 (Rs. 8360) it relieved a monthlir 
average of 600 men, 800 women, and 840 children. The relief- 
house at Kh6n4pur was opened on the 22nd of May 1877 and 
closed on the 1st of November ; at a cost of £117 128. (Rs. 11.76) 
it relieved a monthly average of 1 90 men, 225 women, and 176 
children. The relief-house at Khanddla in was opened on the 
26th of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of July ; at a cost of £17 
88. (Rs. 174) it relieved a monthly average of 665 men, 468 
women, and 464 children. The relief-house at P4tan was opened 
on the 28th of May 1877 and closed on the 80th of June ; at a 
total cost of £61 28. (Rs. 611) it relieved a monthly average of 2125 
men, 2969 women, and 4506 children. The reulf-house at W4i 
was opened on the 30th of May 1877 and dosed on the 1st of 
July ; at a total cost of £10 (Ra 100) it relieved a monthly average 
of 463 men, 718 women, and 1218 children. The relief-house at 
HelvAk in P6tan was opened on the 1st of Jime 1877 and was 
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closed on the 16th of the same month ; at a cost of £5 IS^. (Rs. 59)^ 
it relieved a monthly average of forty-two men, thirty-one women, 
and five children. The relief-house at Vaduj in Khatdv was opened 
on the nth of June 1877 and closed on the 11th of November ; at 
a cost of £243 Qs. (Rs. 2433) it relieved a monthly average of 3jE)3 
men, 504 women, and 752 children. The relief-house at MilyniTn 
Khatav was opened on the 18th of June 1877 and closed on the 
25th of June ; at a cost of £7 16^. (Rs. 78) it relieved 1057 persons 
or a monthly average of 204 men, 615 women, and 238 children. 
The relief-house at the Krishna canal extension was opened in June 
1877 and closed on the 30th of September; at a cost of £4 I85. 
(Rs. 49) it relieved 595 persons or a monthly average of 148. The 
relief-house at Kardd was opened on the 7th of September 1877 
and closed on the 7th of November; at a cost of £26 14^. (Rs. 267) 
it relieved a monthly average of 297 men, 584 women, and 707 
children. Besides the cost on these relief-houses, Government spent 
about £2386 (Rs. 23,860) in village charity. 

To superintend relief works four mdnilatddrs were employed to 
the end of October 1877, one in Mdn from the 10th of January 
1877, one in Khdndpur from the 17th of January, one in Tdsgaoii 
from the 31st of January, and one in Khatav from the 14th of May. 
Besides these four mdmlatddrs, during the various periods of the 
famine, the relief staff included five European officers, Mr. East 
the first assistant collector, Mr. Muir- Mackenzie an assistant 
collector, Major Bartholomew the district police superintendent, 
Mr, Mainwarin^ the district forest officer, and Mr. Adams an 
assistant superintendent in the Ratndgiri revenue survey. In 
addition to these relief officers, sixty circle inspectors were employed 
on village inspection in 1877 from the 10th of May to the 30th of 
June. Large relief camps on the works at the Pingli, Nher, 
Isldmpur, and Mhasvad reservoirs, and the Krishna canal extension 
were superintended by a staff of public works officers. 

Some municipalities sold grain at fixed rates to the poor, a mode 
of charity which was much appreciated. It is a part of outdoor 
relief, and if well supervised has no effect on trade or on prices. The 
abuses to be guarded against are simply those which are always 
present when either gram or money are distributed without a test 
of alleged poverty. Grain sold at or below cost price meets the case 
of those wno ore not paupers, are much straitened, but yet so long 
as they can earn anything in their usual way or have any means 
left will not go to work. For the same reason loans of grain to 
respectable people willing to maintain their dependents arc safe and 
are valuable. During the fair season grain came in large quantities 
into Sdfelra from Bombay by sea to Chiplun and from Cniphm to 
Kar&d by the Kumbhdrfi pass road ; during the rains it chiefly came 
by rail to Poona, and from Poona in carts to Sdt4ra along the Poona- 
Belgaum road, c In the east grain also came by rail to Sholapur, and 
from Sholdpur in carts to Sdtdra. 

A great number of people from the Mdn, Khatdv, Khdndpur, and 
Tdsgaon sub-divisions left the district in the early days of distress. 
Some of them went north and north-east to Bombay, Berdr, and 
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Klidndcsh, and others went south-west to the Konk an. The people who 
left the district were those in cliarj^^o of cattle who usually had some 
means, and field labourers and small landhohlers who had no stock 
of ^rain and no credit. Of these throe classes the labourers vviii-o the 
mg)st numerous. The small landholders took with them their pair 
oS bullocks and a cow or two, and left nothing behind hut an empty 
house and a barricaded door. Some of them went to the Konkaii 
and the rest to the lh‘Tjlrs. Many, especially of those who went to 
tin? Berdrs, arc l)elieved to have found openings and settled. Of the 
labouring classes the 1)etter-off* left first and found work in distant 
parts ; others went to the public works and remained there pridty 
steadily; others wandered to the Sahyddris whence later on they 
wandered back in much distress ; and others, especially the woim^n, 
hung about the villages living on next to nothing and dying in 
tliousands on the first fall of rain. 

Tlie chief difficulties in dealing with the famine were the obstinacy 
of some who would not leave tlicir villages for the works and tln^ 
vagrancy of others who persisted in wandering instead of working. 
Th i‘sc difficulties were met by careful village inspection and gentle 
])ressui-e in th(j case of the stay-at-homes, and by watchful supervision 
i)y officers of all gradt^s in the case of the vagrants. 

Inthi' eastoru suh-divisions, according to the agricultural returns, 
fhe number of cattle fell from 1)94,272 in 1870-77 to 775,393 in 
1S77-78, that is a loss of 218,879. In 1877-78 the actual numl>cr 
of ofieiices n^portod was 5912 against 4064 in 1876-77. Serious 
crime, such as murder, dacoity, and robbery scorns to haye l)een more 
prevalent, and the numlier of thefts was considerably more than 
double wliat it was in 1876-77. In 1878 the Ullage area fell short 
of that in 1870 by about 18,400 acres. Of about £155,740 
(Rs. 15,57,400), the realizable land revenue for the year 1876-77, 
.£130,207 (Rs. 13,02,670) wore collected in 1876-77, £582 (Rs. 5820) 
remitted, and the rest was collected in subsc(iucnt years. 
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CAPITAL'. 

Under the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 Licence Tax 
papers showed 19,823 persons assessed on yearly incomes of more 
than £10. Of these 9887 had from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-Rs. 150), 
4033 from £15 to £25 (Rs. ISO-Rs. 250), 2316 from £25 to £35 
(Rs. 250-R8. 350), 1051 from £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - Rs. 500), 958 
from £50 to £75 (Rs, 500-R8. 750), 560 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Rs. 1000), 327 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1250), 151 from 
£125 to £150 (Rs. 1 250 -Rs. 1500), 176 from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500- 
Rs. 2000), 121 from f£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), 105 from 
£300 to £400 (Rs. 3000-Rs. 4000), 46 from £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000- 
Its. 6000), 49 from £500 to £750 (Rs.5000-Rs. 7500), 19 from £750 
to £1000 (Rs. 7600. Rs. 10,000), and 24 over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 
Since 1879, incomes under £50 (Rs. 500) have been exempted from 
the License Tax. In 1881-82, of 2661 assessed on yearly incomes 
of £50 (Rs. 500) and more, 1149 had from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500- 
Rs. 750), 456 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750 -Rs. 1000), 343 from £100 
to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1250), 161 from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250- 
Rs, 1500), 167 from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500 -Rs. 2000), 154 from 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 3000), 91 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000- 
Rs. 4000), 51 from £400 to £500 (Rs, 40UO - Rs. 5000), 48 from 
£600 to £750 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 7500), 15 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500- 
Rs. 10,000), and 26 from £1000 (Rs. 10,000) and upwards. 

There are no regular bankers in the district. Deposits used to be 
made with certain bankers or sdvkdrs of high reputation, who are 
said to have given interest up to three per cent a year. 

Bills of exchange and letters of credit or hhaldvanpatras are of 
two kinds payable at si^t or darshani and payable after a fixed 
period or mudaticM, The discount charged on an exchange bill or 
hundi not payable at sight varies from one to two per cent a month. 
Eundis of long periods are drawn almost solely in mercantile trans- 
actions by the oonsiraor on the consignee, the period varying with 
the time calculated tor the clearance of the stock by the consignee* 
Bombay hundis are generally issued at eleven days' sight and at a 
discount of one-half to three-quarters per cent. The largest bills 
cashed in the district vary from £300 to £700 (Rs. 3000 - Rs. 7000). 
The few firm# which cash these bills have capitals of over £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000). 


Contribute by Mr. J. W. F. Muir-Mackenzio, C.S. 
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The only coins in common circulation are the Imperial rupee and 
parts of the rupee. Formerly both the chdndor rupeo valued at 92 6 
per cent and the ankushi valued at ninety-seven per cent of the 
Imperial rupee were in circulation. They still often appear in rural 
h(^rds and in the hands of moneylenders. 

• Scarcely any class can be tonned the reverse of frugal. It may 
be said that twenty to thirty per cent of all classes are fairly endowed 
with a desire to save. Of the remainder the larger portion of land- 
holders spend beyond their means, while the Mdrwar, Gujardt, and 
Lingayat Vdnis and trading Brdhmans almost to a man put by 
money every year. Few of any class can be said to accumulate 
wealth. Almost all savings are squandered over family and religious 
celebrations. It is said that the larger bankers or advkdra and the 
higher grades of Government native oflScials, after deducting all 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses, save about one-third of their 
net profits and emoluments. 

The district has few large trading firms. The leading firms are 
almost entirely for the export of field produce or the local sale of 
grain. Few, except the higher native officials, invest their savings 
in joint stock companies, (lovernment securities, or state Savings 
Bank. At the same time the amounts invested in Government 
securities and Savings Banks show a steady increase. In 1870-71 
tho Savings Bank deposits amounted to £2016 (Rs. 20,160), in 
] 875-76 to £3595 (Rs. 35,950), and in 1882-83 to £6628 (Rs. 66,280). 
In 1870-71 the interest paid to holders of Government securities 
amounted to £135 (Rs. 1350), in 1875-76 to £133 (Rs. 1330), and in 
1882-83 to £281 (Rs. 2810). Traders use their increased capital to 
extend tlieir business. They seldom start any new form of invest- 
ment. 

No great amount of capital is invested in house property. 
As a trader saves, ho attempts to secure for his shop a bettor 
position and more warc*housiug room. Houses are rarely bought 
with a, view to securing a return from tenants. This form of 
investment is confined to tho few Parsis a*nd BoborAs who own the 
bungalows rontqd by tho Europeans at tho head-quarters station. 
Occasionally a wealthy person enlarges or adorns his house for 
purposes of comfort or display and tho possession of a mansion or 
vdda is reckoned a mark of wealth and importance. Considerable 
holders of Government or private land especially seem to consider it 
a point of honour to have a large house in every village in which 
they own land whether they live there or not. 

Land is perhaps the favourite investment with all classes possessed 
of a substantial surplus, tho exclusively trading classes alone 
excepted. Even among traders all who are natives of the district 
are glad to own land. But they will wait till good land is available 
before investing in it, and will sink in it only 8arn[u8 profits not 
diverting any portion of their capital from their trada The social 
status conferred by the possession of land has often much to do 
with the investment, though when watered land, especially sugar- 
cane land, can be had on favourable terms by squeezing a debtor 
the produce is looked to. The difficulty under which the trader lies 
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is that ho always has to sublet, and is almost certain to be cheated 
by his tenant. When the tenant is a debtor the trader cheats 
him back and in the end matters square themselves to the trader^s 
advantage. Professional classes have a marked fondness for land 
investment. Few successful pleaders, Government servants, fOr 
even priests, religious mendicants, and the like will be found who 
do not own some land. The fondness for land investment has 
undoubtedly increased under British rule. The causes are the 
increased price of field produce, the diminution of risk from 
plunder and war, the decline of other investments as in native 
industries and in advances to chiefs for the support of their 
retinues and armies, the reduction in the share of the produce 
taken by the state, and above all the stability of tenure. Before the 
introduction of British rule it was with groat difficulty that a 
stranger could acquire the advantages of the miras tenure. Now 
every one can have it, and it is this which induces the professional 
classe.s to invest their profits in land. The state demand is certainly 
reduced. Wherever the state demand was really fixed as in the 
kamdl or fully assessed lands the rate undoubtedly was enormously 
higher than that now exacted, so high that it seldom could be 
levied in full. There were lands outside of the kamdl. But these 
were appropriated by the privileged few to whom the village officers 
or rent farmers chose to give thorn. The nominal rate on all land 
was also subject to numberless enhancements and exactions, by every 
grade of official from the Governnumt itself down to the village 
headman. No materials are available from which to frame an 
accurate estimate of the present sale value of land. In some cases 
an acre of garden land is said to have fetched as much as £100 
(Rs. 1000) and dry-crop land as much as £30 (Rs. 300). Tho 
actual price is rarely made public. Landholders hardly over part 
with their land except under the pressure of debt. Of late years 
the monoylending classes have shown a great and a growing desire 
to take possession of their debtors^ hinds and secure for themselves 
tho large margin of profit between the Government rental and the 
actual produce of the land. It is roughly estimated that, though it 
is not entered in their names in the Government books, about one- 
third of the ai*able land has virtually passed into moneylenders^ 
hands. It is doubtful how far this transfer of land has gone, but it 
is boyoiid doubt that more land passes in this than in any other way. 
For some years before the 187G famine nearly the whole arable area 
of the district was held for tillage. During and after the famine a 
considerable area of arable land was thrown up. Most of it has 
again been taken either by Government for forests or by landholders 
for tillage. 

Ornaments are a universal form of investment. Their security, 
the case wdth which money can be raised on them, and the slight 
loss with whiiih they can be turned to cash, make ornaments tbe 
favourite investment of the poor and middle classes. 

The old form of hoarding by burying cash in an earthen pot or 
building it into a wall, though less common than in the old unsafe 
times, continues to an unknown but probably to a large extent. A 
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man, who as one of the destituto received relief during the 1876 
famine, shortly after the close of the famine charged his wife with 
digging up and* purloining his hoard of several hundred rupees.^ 

Of all forms of invOvStment moneylending is the commonest. 
Money lending is pi*actiscd in dilTerent degrees by members of almost 
(wery class. Butjirs and Lohars, even Mluirs,C]idmbhSrs, and Vaddars 
lend money. Perhaps Shiinpis and Kiisd,rs are the two castes which 
have the largest i)roportion of unprofessional money len del's. ^Fho 
leading professional moneylenders are Brdhmans, Giijanlt Vdnis, 
Marwdr Vanis, Jains, Lingayats, MarSthiis, and MusalmAns. Few live 
solely by moneylending. The 13 nlliioans are husbandmen, land 
proprietors, traders, and, to a small extent, pensioned Government 
servants and pleaders. A few of them have large capital and com- 
birio moneylending with trade as their chief calling. In Karfid 
some Brahman families are hereditary moneylenders, and draw their 
profits from nioncyleudiug alone. Gujarat, LingAyat, and Mdrwtiv 
Vaiii mozioylenders are mostly traders and in some cases landholders. 
They deal in cloth, groceries, and grain, and have shops both in 
villao’cs and towns. In Siltilra the Gujardt Vdnis deal chiefly in 
clariried butter and oil. The Mardtha and Kunbi moneylenders aro 
almost all landholders and seldom extend their dealings beyond 
their villages. A very small portion of them draw part of their income 
from trade. Some Musalmdu moneylenders are village shopkeepers. 
Of all moneylenders th(3 JMdrwdr Vani has the worst name and is 
harshest and most nnscrnpulous in his dealings with his debtor. 
As a rule Mai*war Vdiiis are not permanently settled in the district. 
Most of them keep up rt'laiions with their native country, and with- 
draw to their native village when they grow old or when they have 
laid by enough to rest on. A now comer from Mdrwdr generally 
begins by serving as the gunidfiia or agent of one of his countrymen. 
When he has saved enough from his wages to set up business for 
himself he opens a now shop in his own name, or he enters into 
partnership with other Marwdri traders, or if his capital is very 
small, •he trades for a time as a peddler. For trading purposes 
Miirwaris generally- combine to form a firm of two or three and 
seldom of more ihan five partners. They have great confidence in 
each other's honesty. A Marwari often lives in his own country 
and carries on business at a distance through agents or partners. 
Few cases occur in which a Mdrwari, however unscrupulous in his 
dealings with other men, is false to his employer or partner. Next 
to Mdrwari moneylenders come Gujar/it Vanis and local Br&hmans. 
Gujardt Vanis called Gujars are generally settled in the district, 
and very few retire to their native country even after accamulating 
large sums of money. Though they generally charge the same 
rates of interest as Mdrwdris, the Gujars are less. unscrupulous and 
harsh than the Mdrwaris in enforcing payment of debts. Among 
local Brahman moneylenders of the Deshasth, Gjolak^ Karhdda, 
Kokanasth, and Tirgul subdivisions, the Deshasths and Qolaks 
are the leading moneylenders. The remaining classes Jains, Lingd- 
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yats, Marithda, and Musalmdns are much kindlier creditors and 
seldom ruin their debtors. Except Mdrwdr and Gujardt Vanis, the 
larger moneylenders and landholders to a certain • extent from a 
regard to their good name and from kindly feeling treat their debtors 
with a certain amount of leniency. A notable exception to this js 
where a cultivator sees a chance of profitably adding to his own land 
by pressing a debtor. Few creditors are then harder or more un- 
scrupulous. The smaller lenders cannot afford much kindliness and 
treat their debtors with considerable strictness. 

Professional moneylenders may be roughly arranged under three 
chief classes large, middle, and small. The first or the substantial 
banker or advhdr carries on a considerable business in bills or 
hundia and is careful to make advances only to persons of substance 
and on good security. The largo landholders are often hopelessly 
in debt to large moneylenders. The lenders are generally careful 
to keep their debtors^ heads just above water, in some cases from 
good feeling, but in most because the process is more profitable than 
foreclosure. Most of the bankers^ dealings are with other monoy- 
louders. In days of better credit they are said to have had larger 
direct dealings with non-monoylending classes. They relied for 
punctual payment on the justice of their claims and the honesty of. 
their debtors. Such pressure as was required was applied by 
private bailiffs who sat dhama or fasting at the door of the debtor, 
and compelled payment through the terrors of religion, by annoy- 
ance, and sometimes by force. Since the introduction of civil courts 
these processes have ceased. Lenders of this class ofton remit 
part of a claim rather than face the odium and expense of a civil suit. 
They are the better able to forego part of their claims because their 
debtors are generally well enough off to pay a large percentage of 
the debt. This class of lenders advance large sums on mortgage to 
the holders of rent-free or quit-rent land, especially to district and 
village hereditary oflScers, Many of these families owe debts several 
old, the lender resting content with periodical payments, 
better class of these borrowers have complained Ibill of 
late the law preventing the alienation of hereditary service lands 
without the sanction of Government has boon rigidly enforced. 
First class lending and trading firms keep the journal or kird, the 
ledger or khatdvni and four bill books, an advice book of bills 
drawn by the firm, a register of the firm's acceptances in favour of 
third parties, a register of bills in favour of the firm, and a rough 
memorandum book. 

The second or ihiddle class of lenders form the greater portion of 
the most respectable lenders of the present day. They are those 
who with no great capitid lend money in smaller sums and at higher 
rates than the first class but still carefully and on good security and 
who are glad to avoid the courts. This class in most cases keep the 
day book andt ledger and have a capital of £1000 to £3000 
(Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 30,000). 

The third class of small lenders have little or no capital. They 
borrow from wealthy firms and lend small sums to poor borrowers 
at extremely high rates. Lenders of this class keep the most meagre 
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accoanta. Their transactions are on mortgage, personal security, 
and pawn. All of their agreements are on the hardest terms as tho 
security' is generally doubtful and debtor and creditor aro littlo 
removed from one another in neediness and dishonesty. The best 
o^this class keep at least the accounts termed pathani or iipanc or 
rpugh Tiiemorandiim book and kliatdimi or ledger. When they 
intend to show their accounts in court they make their debtors 
sign each entry to avoid disputes. This seldom occurs as the 
accounts are too unsystematic and untrustworthy to bo used in 
judicial inquiries. The lowest lenders of this class and the host 
of unprofessional lenders keep no record of their transactions except 
tho bonds which aro employed on almost every occasion. The 
debtor is rarely furnished with a receipt. The refusal to give 
receipts has been made penal. But the lender easily evades tho 
law as ho is rarely tendered more than part payment. If tho 
debtor demands a receipt, the lender declines to take anything 
short of .tho whole amount due and threatens if the debtor presses 
for a receipt to take legal proceedings to enforce the whole debt. 
Thus the debtor is forced either to go without his receipt or to renew 
his bond on ruinous terms. In private or part private villages 
it frequently happens that the proprietor or indmddr manages tho 
‘monoylending of tho village and has all his tenants in his hands. 
In (rovernment villages one or other of the village officers sometimes 
holds a similar position, tho headman on a largo and the accountant 
on a small scale. Village offico-bearers, as a rule, exact nearly as hard 
terms as professional lenders. They differ from professional lenders 
in much more rarely taking their debtors into court. 

In fixing the terms of a loan every circumstance in the case has its 
weight. The urgency of tho occasion and the condition and credit of 
tho borrower make a vast difference on the rates charged. Two suc- 
cessive loans from the same capitalist often vary largely in their 
terras. Attempts to fix rates of interest for tho different classes 
of loans aro therefore necessarily little more than rough estimates. 
According to tho returns received, on easily convertible movable 
property and on good landed security large sums may be borrowed 
at six to twclve*por cent a year. For smaller sums and in ordinary 
pawn transactions the rate ranges to eighteen per cent. In transac- 
tions on personal security a well-to-do borrower may raise a loan 
as cheaply as nine per cent. On tho other hand hardly any limit can 
be set to what a destitute borrower may have to pay. On unsecured 
debts a husbandman of scanty credit has generally to pay twenty- 
four to 37 J or even forty per cent. The fates of interest paid by 
husbandmen of good or fair credit are now (1883) the same as they 
were before the famine of 1876-77. Twenty years ago lenders used 
to deduct from the sums mentioned in the bonds two to five per cent 
as manoti or premium, or as nazrdna that is gift. This practice has 
almost ceased though in some cases it may seeretly continue. 
Cases of the entry of nominal rates of interest in bonds are 
rare. When they do occur they are little more than provisiona 
to guard tho lender against the borrower’s failure to act up to 
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the terms of the agreement.^ Mortgages are sometimes charged 
more heavily than personal bonds. If the borrower can be easily 
duped or if there is any suspicion of other debts, he 'will not only be 
charged a ruinous rate of interest but will bo made to mortgage his 
crops instead of intere.st and to promise possession to the inortgague 
on the first failure of an instalment. At the same time the mortgagor 
continues to bo responsible for the Government assessment and to 
pay it will have to borrow still further. It is usual to set off interest 
against the profits of the mortgaged property. 

Stipendiary Government servantsas a class are notlargc borrowers, 
still some, mostly of the lower grades, are deep in debt, often of 
ancestral obligation. District and village hereditary officers are 
nearly always in debt. In many cases most of their land has been 
mortgaged for two or throe generations. Debt rarely forces 
village headmen and villago clerks to resign their offices. 
Under former rulers few hold office except moneyed men ; i£ a 
man fell into difficulties some rich member of the family generally 
took his place. Under the British tho hereditary riglit has been 
strictly respected. But it is only when it is notorious, that a man’s 
indi^mco is brought to light and his dismissal enforced. The 
bulk of tho local traders are poor, and have to borrow to renew, 
their stock. Traders whoso dealings are on a largo scale are 
almost always also largo moneylenders. The stock of a small Viini 
or villago shopkeeper amounts to £50 (Rs. 500) and upwards. 
'J^he terms on which a man of this class raises money to renew his 
stock are generally strict and tho rates of interest high. Middle- 
class traders renew their stock by pawning ornaments as security 
and paying ton to eighteen per cent interest a year. As tho 
ornaments are redeemed when the stock is disposed of, the same 
ornaments may be pledged again and again, any profit being 
invested in tho purchase of more jewels, Tho stock is not often 
pledged in advance. When a trader pawns no movable property 
the money is generally lent on his personal security. Tho craftsmen 
of the district are not prosperous. They seldom have Capital 
enough to buy tho new material in which they work.. Either 
tho person who gives the job supplies the material, or money 
is borrowed to buy tho material, or the material is obtained from 
the trader at high credit rates. In borrowing to meet marriage 
and other family expenses craftsmen have generally nothing but 
personal security to offer and have frequently to pay twenty to 
thirty per cent or even higher. The country mechanic is frequently 
an hereditary village servant and lives on dues in land or in kind 
which are paid him for doing tho rough work required by house- 
holders and husbandmen who supply the materials. Ho generally 
owns land which he tills himself and he differs little in position from 
a cultivator. Masters generally advance their servants money on 
easy terms, ofte^j free of interest stopping part of their wages for 
payment. If a master fails to help him a servant has generally 
resort to tho worst class of lenders. 

^ illustrate tho extent to which the wmno/i that is the prcniiniii or honns system 
formerly prevailed, Mr. Gnldbdda, tho sub-judge of ViU, cites a case in which a bond 
executed in 1859 acknowledged the receipt of £12(118. 120) Ihouch only £6 (Us. 80) 
woi-o actually paid. 
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Of all borrowers, except the labouring classes, husbandmen aro 
the worst ofiF. Husbandmen may be roughly divided into four 
classes, ten per- cent with good credit, twenty-five with fair credit, 
forty with scanty credit, and twenty-five with little or no credit. 
The ten per cent of first class husbandmen are well off, and except 
ogL'asionally to meet extraordinary expenses of marriages and land 
improvement, they are generally in no want of money. They have 
good credit, and can borrow up to £50 (Rs. 500) on personal 
security. To raise loans of more than c€50 (Rs. 500) they re(jiiiro 
to mortgage land, houses, or other immovable property, and the 
sums lent on mortgage are about three-quarters of the value of the 
mortgaged property. First class husbandmen also occasionally 
lend small sums to the poorer husbandmen of their own village. 
The twenty-five per cent of second class husbandmen are fairly off. 
They are generally in need of no loans either for food or seed, but 
they often borrow to pay the G overnment assessment and to meet the 
extraordinary expenses of marriages and other family events. They 
have fair credit, and can borrow up to £10 (Rs. 100) on personal 
security. To raise loans of more than £10 (Rs. 100), they require 
to mortgage laud or houses, and the sums lent on mortgage “are 
one-half to three-quarters of the value of the mortgaged property. 
The forty per cent of third class husbandmen are well off for a few 
months after harvest. During tlio rest of the year their condition 
is indifferent, and they have to borrow for food as well as to pay 
the Government assessment and to meet the extraordinary expenses 
of marriages and other family events. In poor seasons their 
condition is generally miserable. Their credit is scanty, and they 
cannot raiso cash loans without mortgaging land, houses, or cattle. 
On personal security grain advances are made for food and seed on 
condition that the advance is paid back at harvest time with an 
addition or vddha of one-fourth to ouo-half of the quantity advanced. 
The twenty-five per cent of tho fourth class are badly off during the 
greater part of tho year. Besides tilling small plots of land they 
TTWfc afield labourers. They have generally little or no credit, 
and live from hand to mouth. As a rule {msbandmen do not raise 
loans in cash to, buy seed for sowing. As the quantity of seed 
required is comparatively small, the first three classes or seventy-five 
per cent of husbandmen generally hold enough soed to sow the 
early or hharif crop. Husbandmen sometimes need seed to sow 
the cold weather or rahi crops, and for this they borrow seed in 
advance on condition that tho advance is paid back at harvest time 
together with one-fourth to one-half of the quantity advanced. 

Especially in outlying villages few moneylenders do not also lend 
grain. Most villages have a shopkeeper who combines money- 
lending with dealing in cloth and grain, as well as in spices, 
condiments, sugar, and other edible comforts. Of the purchases of 
spices and other condiments a credit account iskeptw|neh is settled 
not of toner than once or twice a year. From time to time bonds 
are passed for the amount supposed to be owing, which is often 
enormously in excess of the amount really due. The customer keeps 
no account and the shopkeeper takes a corresponding advantage. 
This arrangement between shopkeepers and customers is less 
B 1282— 24 
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common in towns than in the rural parts. The system on which 
grain is usually advanced is known as the vddhi-didhi that is the 
one and a half increase. Grain advances last only from the beginning 
of the south-west rains in June to the early harvest in October or 
November. Formerly bonds were not taken for grain advanfes. 
At present a bond is passed in which the quantity of grain lent ajid 
tho quantity to bo repaid are stated at arbitrary prices more or less 
corresponding to the market rate. Ilie bond is passed as a cash 
advance to avoid tho higher stamp rates which attach to a grain or* 
other transfer in kind. By a mutual understanding the payment is 
always made in grain. The increase or vddha is generally twenty- 
five to fifty per cent and sometimes but rarely as much as seventy -five 
or 100 per cent. This system sometimes presses hard on indigent 
cultivators as the creditor is careful to take his share of the crop as 
soon as the harvest is reaped. At the same time it encourages tho 
storage of grain by dealers a practice of tho highest usefulness in 
times of scarcity. 

It is the general opinion in tho district that, however much the 
district may have increased in trade wealth and resources since it 
cartio under British rule in 1848, the indebtedness of the landholding 
classes is not less but greater than it then was. Under tho rule of 
the SAtdra chiefs land was not liable to sale for dobt. The lender 
had no wish to get the debtor’s land ; his object was to recover the 
interest due on the sums advanced. The lenders wore fewer in 
number and men of higher position and of more forbearance than 
tho present lenders. As the means of recovering debt were 
uncertain care was taken not to make advances without security. 
Soon after tho transfer of the district (1848) the reduction of the 
state demand which accompanied the introduction of the revenue 
settlement, a reduction which roughly varied from twenty to thirty 
and was often as much as fifty per cent, increased the landholders 
credit. Their credit was further enhanced by tho free powers 
of disposing of land in mortgage or by sale which were secured ^ 
to the holders of land under the provisions of the Sui^fiy AcT"" 
I. of 1865. At the same time the landholder’s credit was 
swollen by the abnormal cheapness of money and tiio high prices of 
field produce which ruled between 1862 and 1865 the years of 
the American war. The landholders borrow'od recklessly. The 
enhanced value of the land as a security induced the lenders to 
encourage the landholders to borrow and introduced a now and 
lower class of lenders. At the same time the provisions of tho Civil 
Procedure Code which was passed in 1877 had increased the ease 
with which a lender could recover his debts, and the Limitation Act 
of 1869, though it was passed in the interest of the debtors with the 
object of relieving them from the burden of old and ancestral debt, 
was turned by the lenders to their own profit. The debtor at tho 
end of tho thr^ years’ limitation was forced either to give up land 
or to sign a fresh bond in which a debt was acknowledged composed 
of the amount originally borrowed together with compound interest 
up to the date of renewal. The soreness caused by the working of 
the Limitation Act was intensified by the decrease in the value of 
land which accompanied the fall of produce prices in 1873 and 1874. 
Creditors seeing the value of their security declining pressed their 
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debtors and caused the exasperation which resulted in the agrarian 
crimes of 1873-74. 

In 1873-74 the second assistant collector noticed the following 
cases of agrarian crime.^ In the village of Chincha in Tdsgaon six 
men who had a long-standing grudge against a Gujardt Vdui moncy- 
l^der efttered his house at midnight, murdered him with axes, and 
severely wounded his aged father, his younger brother, and his sister. 
Four of the men were hanged and one was transported for life. At 
• Hingangaon in Kh&ndpur four men, whoso whole property had been 
sold by a Gujardt Vdni creditor, attacked their persecutor and out otf 
his ears and the stump of his nose which had escaped on a former 
occasion. At Visdpur in Tdsgaon one Appa llAvji owed money on a 
bond to Hirdchand G ujar. Hirdchand threatened to sell Appa llavji*8 
land, but promised ho would not sell it if Appa Rdvji got one Appa 
Mali to go bail for him. Appa Mali accordingly passed a bond of 
£20 (Rs. 200) to the Gujar, giving his house and land as security. 
The agreement was that Appa Rdvji should at the same time in 
consideration of tliis and other debts pass Appa Mdli a bond of £40 
(Rs. 400) giving his land as security. This bond was never forth- 
coming. A^ppa Mdli was put off time after time. Meanwhile .the 
Gujar enforced Appa Mali's bond for £20 (Rs. 200). After all due 
proceedings in the civil court Appa Mdli's lands and house were 
seized and his land was given to Appa Rdvji to cultivate. Appa 
Mali despairing of redress waylaid Hirachand Gujar and murdered 
him in o})en daylight in the presence of several witnesses. He 
confessed every thing and courted the fullest inquiry into his money 
transactions. Appa Mdli was hanged. 

The agrarian riots of 1875 were not so common in Sdtdra as in 
Poona and Ahmadnagar. Only one instance came before the Riots 
Comraission.2 On the tenth of September 1875 a riot took place 
in the village of Kokrud on the north bank of the Vdma, some 
few miles west of Sliirdla, a country town about sixty miles south 
of Sdtdra. Kokrud contained 150 to 200 houses. The riot was 
the moneylender of the village, Ndna Gujar, whose 
dealings extended over many of the surrouudingvillages. In Kokrud 
alone 108 persoys owed Ndna Gujar £995 18g. (Rs. 9959) besides 
grain and in Chincholi some thirty persons had given him bonds to 
the extent of £190 3^^. (Rs. lOOlJ). One of the ringleaders stated 
that the immediate cause of the outbreak was two attachments which 
had shortly before been executed by Ndna on the houses and property 
of two of the villagers. He was also stated to have harassed the people 
generally. The result was a combination of all castes and professions. 
About a hundred villagers, who all appeared to be residents of 
Kokrud, met alx)ut nine at night in the temple of Mariamina on the 
skirts of the village, and from it proceeded to the Gujar^s house. 
The house which was attacked contained the shop. It adjoined but 
was separate from the Gujar s dwelling bouse. Bahiru MAng took 
command and divided the rioters into bands. One^and of seven 
or eight were set to break into the shop from the front, and a 
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^ Deccan Riots Commission, Appendix A. 40*41. 
* Deccan Riots Commission, Appendix C. 10 - 12. 
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fiecond band was posted near the back door. The rest were stationed 
at the various approaches to prevent interference by keeping up a 
fire of stones. Two Gujar men and three women were in the house 
at the time of the attack. They were warned of the intended 
attack and had taken the precaution to get the revenue pdtil *to 
sleep with them. This was the only assistance given theln by t^e 
village ofiicers. The house was broken into by the front door and 
windows. The Gujars retreated into an inner room, from which 
the back door opened into the yard. The mob tore up the account • 
books and piled them on the floor. Oil was poured on the heap, 
torches were brought, the heap was lighted, and the house fired. 
With the help of the the Gujars escaped to the next house 
and from it to a neighbour’s dwelling. The house and shop were 
burnt with a loss of cloth and grain estimated by the Gujar at 
£700 (Rs. 7000). Thirty-six persons wore arrested besides five 
whom the police sent up as witnesses. Of the accused twenty-four 
weroKunbis including members ofthetwo families of village headmen, 
one was a Ch^mbhar, one a MhAr, six were Mangs, one a Sutar, one 
a Gurav or priest, one a NhAvi or barber, one a Belddr or quarry- 
man, four were Khumbhdrs or potters, and one was an Attdr or 
MusalmAn scent-hawker. Most of the accused admitted their share 
in the riot. One of the leaders a Sdli or weaver madea full confessioil, 
while Bahiru MAng and others denied all knowledge of the conspiracy. 
News of the riots in the Poona and Nagar districts had no doubt 
reached all parts of the country, but there was no evidence to 
show that the riot was originated by outsiders from other parts of 
the Deccan. On the report of the Deccan Riots Commission SAtara 
was included in the area to which tho Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act (Act XVII of 1879) has been applied.^ Under the provisions of 
this Act no land can be sold in execution of a decree unless specifically 
pledged, the registration of all lands has been made compulsory, and 
every transaction has to be investigated independently of the bond. 
The courts have power to relieve the debtor by decreeing payments 
by instalments, while arbitration is encouraged by the " 

village munsifs and conciliators. The most striking result of the 
Act has been the extraordinary check to litigatiop, while the rapid 
recovery of the district from the loss caused by the 1876-77 famine 
and the ease with which tho revenue has been realised during tho 
four years ending 1882 seem to show that the landholder’s power 
of borrowing has not been unduly curtailed. 

Since the 1876-77 famine, except in the eastern sub-divisions of 
Mdn Khatdv and KhAnApur, little land has fallen out of tillage. 
Though it continues in the former holder’s name much land has lately 
passed from husbandmen to non-cultivating moneylenders, either 
under civil court decrees or by mortgage. Until the introduction 
of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act land was frequently sold 
under simple pioney decrees. In such cases the hardship is to some 
extent softened by the fact that the creditor has often for want of a 
tenant to let the land to the former holder. The bargain as to the share 


I Details of the working of the Act arc given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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left to tho tenant is often hard enough on paper, but it is said that 
the holder’s special knowledge helps him to evade tho severity of 
the terms. Since the passing of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act in 1879, part of tho land mortgaged has been redeemed. Land 
is* mortgaged either with or without possession. In mortgages 
lyithout possession part of the produce is paid to the moneyloudor 
as interest till the mortgage is redeemed. In mortgages with 
possession the Mardtha or Lingdyat moneylender generally 
himself tills the land; while the Jlrahman or Oujardt and M/irwar 
Vdni moneylender, as a rule, allows the mortgagor to till tho land 
as tenant, generally on condition that the tenant pays tho landlord 
half to three-fifths of the produce and that the landlord pays tho 
Government assessment. In some cases in which the possession of 
land has been transferred to them, especially to husbandmen, tho now 
holders have invested money in tho land and taken steps to improve it. 

Especially in the south and south-east among the Jains, labour 
mortgage prevails to a limited extent among small landholders and 
poor labourers. When pressed for money either for marriages or for 
tho payment of debts men of this class occasionally pledge thoir 
services to professional monoyloriders or to large and well-to-do 
.husbandmen. The mortgaged services are generally valued at Ss. to 
4s. (Rs. 1 J - 2) a month ; a labourer has to serve five years to work 
olT a loan of £10 (Rs. JOO). Tho labourer receives the money in 
advance. In return ho is bound to give his whole time to his master 
and has scarcely any leisure during which to make private earnings, 
l^he master undertakes to feed the servant and to provide him 
with a turban, a coarse blanket or kdmhli, a waistclotn or dhotar, 
and one pair of shoos a year. Unless he takes his meals at tho 
creditor’s, tho servant generally receives from his master a monthly 
allowance of forty-eight to sixty -four pounds (6-8 pdylis) of 
grain and a small quantity of condiments. The engagement ooes not 
provide for any charges for lodging or for marriage or other 
jjjcidental expenses. Though they are not entered in the engagement 
reward for occasional good service and a present of a turban 
or a waistcloth are given to tho servant on marriages or other 
social ceremonies in the creditor's family. Though the bondsman's 
services are entirely at the disposal of the master, the master can- 
not hand him to another person except for a time and for emergent 
reasons, and with the debtor’s consent. Nor does the master's right 
extend to the bondsman's wife and children even though they are 
born during the term of their father’s service. In cases of sickness, 
old age, inability to serve, or death, the servant’s wife and children 
give their services to the master to work ofE the unliquidated portion 
of his loan. The master cannot inflict corporal punishment on 
the servant. The course generally adopted to enforce a bondsman’s 
service is to warn him whenever he is found to be remiss or 
negligent in his duty, and to deduct the numl^r of blank or 
unsatisfactory days from the period of the service. Servants generally 
manage to work to their masters' satisfaction. When higher rates, 
of wages attract him elsewhere, the servant arranges to repay tho 
balance of the debt in cash and then leaves his master's service. If 
ho leaves without making any agreement the taint of broken 
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faith haunts him wherever he goes and makes it difficult for liim 
to find employment. In most cases the servant is faithful to his 
engagement and will stand tempting offers of irucreasod wages. 
Except under special circumstances the mortgage of labour does not pass 
from father to son. The system of domestic slavery or hereditary 
service which was a marked feature of society under the rule of the 
Sjit^ra chiefs, hae almost entirely passed away. In some of the 
higher Manitha and Brahman families there are still male and 
female servants who are attached to the household and some of 
whom generally accompany a daughter of the house to her 
husband^s home. 

About thirty years ago (1853) the wages wore very low, about 
two-thirds of the present wages. The present (1883) rates are for 
a carpenter 1^. fd. (8i as,), for a blacksmith 8d. (.5J as,), for a 
bricklayer 7 id. (4J as.), for a mason 9Jd, (6^ as.), and for an 
unskilled workman 2Jd. to 4id. (Ij-3a5.). Women are paid 
two- thirds and children, when they earn anything, one-half of a 
man's wages. Labourers are paid either in kind or in cash, daily 
weekly or fortnightly according to circumstances. Of late the 
tendency has been to change from wages in kind to wages in cash.^ 
Field work lasts nearly nine months in the year, from June to 
February. Between March and May field labourers are generally’ 
idle. Some support themselves on their savings if they have any 
and some live on money or grain borrowed from moneylenders on 
condition of paying it back during the next working season. 
Labourers employed at sugarcane mills are paid specially high rates, 
a skilled labourer earning 9d. to 1^. {6^8 as.), and a common labourer 
6d. (4 a«.) a day. They are allowed to eat as much molasses or gul 
as they please, and also each to take home a small quantity of 
molasses and one sugarcane. Labourers are in rare cases employed 
by weavers and oilmen to work for them and are paid 6d. (4 as,) and 
4Jd. (8 as,) a day with no extra allowance. There are no steam 
factories in the district. Women employed in spinning cotton are 
paid 3fd!. (2i as.) a day. They work from eight in the mornif!^TSr“ 
five in the evening with one hour's rest at noon, The local unskilled 
labourers are chiefly MhArs, Mdngs, Rdmoshis, and others. Good 
caste Hindus have no objection to employ these labourers out of 
doors. Landholders do not consider their servants as members of 
their families. They seldom feed them, clothe them, or help them 
to bear the expense of marriage or other domestic ceremonies. The 
labouring classes find more constant and better paid employment 
than formerly. Those who are not given to liquor generally save 
enough to be able to enjoy specially good food and to wear specially 
good clothes on holidays. 

Yearly price details, which are little more than estimates, are 
available for the forty-three years ending 1882. Daring these 
forty-three yeais the rupee price of Indian millet, which is the 
staple grain of the district, varied from seventeen pounds in 1879 


I In Jllvli, field workers are sometimes paid only IJd. (IJ a«.) a day and one daily 
meal. 
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to ninety-three in 1842 and averaged fifty-four pounds. Of the 
forty-three years^ in three the price was below eighty pounds the 
rupee, ninety-three in 1842, eighty-five in 1850, and eigbty-ono in 
1856; in five it was between eighty and seventy pounds, sevouty- 
s^ven in 1843 and seventy-four in 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854 ; in 
thirteen it was between seventy and sixty, seventy in 1855, sixty- 
seven in 1804, sixty-six in 1859 1865 and 1809, sixty-five in 1845, 
sixty-throo in 1849, sixty -two in 1800, 1801, 1862 and 1863, and 
sixty-one in 1844 and 1848 j in nine it was between sixty and fifty, 
sixty in 1858, fifty-eight in 1840 and 1841, fifty-seven in 1857 and 
1860, fifty -three in 1807 1808 and 1870, and fifty-one in 1882 ; in 
three it was between fifty and forty, forty-nine in 1881, forty-live 
in 1847, and forty-four in 1840 ; in seven it was between thirty and 
twenty, thirty in 1871 and 1877, twenty-eight in 1872, twenty-six 
in 1873, twenty-three in 1880, twenty-two in 1875, and twenty-one 
in 1878 ; and in three it was between twenty and fifteen, twenty in 
1874, nineteen in 1870, and seventeen in 1879. Till 1865, except in 
1840, 1841, 1846, 1847, and 1857, the price was below sixty pounds 
the rupee. Since 1865, except in 1869, the price has been above 
sixty pounds. The forty-three years may be divided into six 
periods. Except in 1842 when the price was ninety-three pounds, 
‘and in 1846 and 1847 when the prices were forty-four and forty- 
five pounds respectively, in the first period of ten years ending 1 849 
the price varied from seventy-seven in 1843 to fifty-eight in 1840 
and 1841 and averaged sixty-two pounds. In the second period of 
seven years ending 1850, the price varied from eighty-five in 1850 
to seventy in 1855, and averaged seventy-six pounds. In the third 
period of nine years ending 1805, the price varied from sixty-seven 
in 1804 to fifty-seven in 1857 and averaged sixty-three pounds. In 
the fourth poriodof five years ending 1870, theprioe variedfrom sixty- 
six in 1809 to fifty-three in 1867 1808 and 1870 and averaged fifty -six 
pounds. In tho fifth period of ten years ending 1880, the price varied 
fromthirtyin 1871 and 1877 to seventeen in 1879 and averaged twonty- 
“foTui i^cuinds. Inthe sixth period of two years 1881 and 1882 the prices 
wereforty-Tiinepoundsforl881 and fifty-one for 1882. Tho details are ; 

SdtdraXjfrain Prices in Po amis for the, Rupe^,, 18J^^188fS» 
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Tho table used in weighing precious stones, diamonds, rubios, 
emeralds, and pearls is four grains of wheat or sixteen grains of rice 
one ratti, and twenty-four rattis one ink. Those weights are square or 
round and are made of flint. The table for weighing gold and silver 
is eight gunjfU one mdsa, twelve mdaaa one tola^ twenty-four iohis 
one shevy and forty ahers one man. The guyija is tho seed of the 
Abrus precatorius. The mdaa and tola are either sejuare, round, or 
cylindrical, and are made of crystal, glass, broken chiuaware, 
load, brass, or bellmetal. For tho tola the Imperial rupee is 
generally used, which weighs 11 J ituhds. Iron, zinc, brass, lead, tin, 
and other cheaper metals, and cotton are weighed by the table, two 
ardha’-chhatdka one chhatdk, two clihatdks one adiniv, two adpdvs 
ono pdvy two pdvH one achher, two avhhcra ono sho7% thirteen ahci's one 
maUf and twenty mana one khandi. The ardha chhatdk weighs about 
two and a half and the sher about seventy-six Imperial rupees. Spices, 
sugar, molasses, alkali, coffee, and other drugs are weighed by this 
table, two aavdaers one adeahri, two adesliris one pdari, two pdaris one 
dhada, four dhadda one man, and twenty mans one khandi. The 
savdsher weighs thirty Imperial rupees. 

Rico and other grains and salt are gonorally sold by measures 
and rarely by weight. The table is two iiiJvda one kolca, two kolvds 
one chiptOy two chiptns ono rndpta, two mdptds one shevy two shera one 
adeshri, two adeshris one pdyli, sixteen pdylw ono 7nan, and tw^enty 
mans ono khandi. These measures are shaped like an hourglas s, are 
made of wood, iron, copper, or brass, and have a Government -SffcliTp 
pressed on them. Thonilva of grain weighs about 6 J and tho adeahri 
about 208 Imperial rupees. Milk, clarified butttcr, and oil are sold 
either by weights or measures. Tho weights are the same as those 
used in selling copper and sugar. The measures are, two pdvshera 
one achhcTy and two achhera one sher. Tho pdvaher weighs twenty 
Imperial rupees. The measures are either 7ndpa made of copper 
and brass, or made of earthenware. In the eastern sub-divisions 
of Mdn, Khatdv, Khdndpur, and Tasgaon oil is measured by the ladle 
or pall, and a set of small metal bowls or lotda which serve as a 
quarter, a half, and a one sher measure. Perfumed oils and powder 
are weighed by the weights used in weighing gold and silver. Tho 
length measures in use are tho ga j and vdr made of iron, brass, copper, 
or wood. The 9 '^* isaboutthirty-five inches, and is divided into twenty 
four taaus of a little less than an inch and a half each. The vdr is about 
ono tasu longer than the gaj. Except silk waistcloths or pitdmbarsy 
brocade shouldercloths or dupetds, and other costly articles which 
are sold by weight, cloth and piece-goods are sold by the length. 
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Bamboo matting or Mtyds and coarse matting used in protecting 
walls from rain aro sold by the surface. The surface measures are 
either the English foot and yard, or tho Native cubits or Juiis and 
spans or viU. The hat is the length from the elbow-joint to tho 
end of tho middle finger. All masonry work, walls of brick or 
sU)ne, foundations, plinths, and platforms, are measured by cubic 
foot. Timber is measured by the cubit or by the gaj\ In such 
earthwork as digging reservoirs and ponds, the unit of measurement 
is called chavkadi. The cubic contents of a cltavlcadi which is ton 
hdts long, ton hits broad, and one hdt deep, aro one hundred cubic 
hdts. Earth-works such as mounds of earth, roads, and canal 
embankments, as also rough-hewn stones and road metal, which 
are spread and piled in heaps on the ground and used for 
metalling roads, aro measured by tho cubic foot. Chips of stones 
sand and metal are sold by a measure called the khandL Before 
tho introduction of the revenue survey in 1853, the bigha was used 
as a land measure. 5^5 hats or 8^ feet made one kdihi, twenty 
kdth'la ouo^iuid, and twenty pdnds one bigha. Since the introduction 
of tho revenue survey, except in a few unsurveyed alienated 
villages, the higha measure has given place to tho English acre. 
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TRADE.' 

In the days of the Mardthds there wore two principal routes above 
the Sahyddris. One the Poona-Kolhapur and Karnatak route 
ran by the little Bor pass in Poona, the Salpa pass at the 
north-east of Koregaon, the Nhdvi pass south-east of Korcgaon, and 
then either by the line of the present Sdtara-Tdsgaon road through 
Tdsgaon and Miraj, or by Tdrgaon and Masur to Karad. Kdtdra 
lay slightly off the road to the south-west from the village of Dear. 
Even as far back as the days of Shivdji the Sdlpa pass is said to 
have been made practicable for wheel traffic and the old lino is still 
pointed out It is very steep according to modern notions. Tho 
other main line was that east to Pandharpur by tlio Kaldhon 
pass. From the earliest times the Mala, North and South Tivra, and 
Varandha passes were used for pack bullocks to and from the Koiikan. 
While at Shingndpur in Mdn and Diksal in Khatdv there wore paths 
communicating with tho Phaltan plain. 

Forts nearly always marked the old passes. Vdsota and Shdhdgad 
were near tho North Tivra pass; Bhairavgad between the Kumbhdrli 
and Mala passes ; Mahimandangad near the Amboli pass ; Prachitgad 
near tho South Tivra pass ; Pratdpgad near the Jiivli pass ; Konjalgad 
and Kamalgad near the Wfii passes. Tathvilda and Vanigad com- 
manded routes into the Phaltan country. A very ancient pilgrim 
route marked by rest-houses at the principal villages* is the 
EatnAgiri-Pandharpur route, which passed on the South Tivra pass, 
thence either by Yelgaon to Karad, Surli, and Mayni or by Ashta 
TAsgaon and Vita into the Atpddi sub-division now part of tho l*aut 
Pratinidhi^s possessions. 

In® 1826 ten routes or lines of traffic ran through the Satara district. 
Of these ton lines, two went north and south from Poona to Bclgaum, 
two went north-east from SatAra to Siriir in Poona and Ahmadnagar, 
two went east from SatAra to Sholapur, two went south-west from 
KarAd, one to BAjApur and the other to Mai van in RatnAgiri, and two 
wont west to BApoIi in Ratnagiri. Of the two lines which ran south 
from Poona to Belgaum through SAtAra, one lino, about 241 miles long, 
went by the Bor pass through Koregaon, and the other line, about 
213 miles lon^, crossed the Nira near Shirval at thirty miles south 


^ Compiled from materials supplied by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenae C.*' S., 
Mr. C. Brereton G. £. executive engineer, and Rao Bahadur BAUji GangAdhar SAthe. 
f Climes’ Itinerary, 31*37, 44-46, 64-68. 
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of I’oona and thirty-four miles north of SAt£ra, and passed bj the 
Kbilmatki pass through SitSra, Kar&d,and IsUmpur. The Kh&matki 
pass, also called the Khandc^la or Harali pass^ was thirty-six miles 
south of Poona and twenty-eight miles north of SStira, and was a 
g 4 >od road for cattle. Of the two linos which ran north-cast from 
Sitara/ one went eighty-seven miles to Sirur in Poona, and the 
other went 120 miles to Ahmadnagar. For thirty-four miles from 
Sat^ra to Shirval both those lines followed the Poona-Bolgaum lino 
by the Khamatki pass. Of the two lines which wont oast from 
Sdtiira to Shohipur by Pandharpiir, one line, about 131 miles long, 
went by Triputi, Vishdpur, Khatgun, and Pingli, and south of this, 
the other line, about 14S miles long, went by Rahimatpur, 
Pusesdvli, Mdyni, and the Kaldhon pass. The Kaldhon pass, though 
fit for carts, had a bad ascent. Of the two lines which ran south- 
west from Kan'id ono line, about 117 miles long, went by the Ankusra 
or Aiiaskura pass to Rajapur, and the other lino, about 119 miles 
Jong, went by Kolhdpur and the Phonda pass toMdlvan. Of the 117 
miles by tJic Ankusra pass only thirty-three miles from Kardd to 
Malkdpur were fit for carts. Though it was much used by Vanjdris, 
tlio Ankusra pass road had neither rest-houses nor temples. Of 
t he 119 miles by the Phonda pass the seventy-five miles from Kardd 
to the jiass wore fit for carts, the two miles through the pass were fit 
for pa(^k bullocks, and the rest was fairly good through thin forest. 
The Phonda pass, ono of the easiest routes between the Konkan 
and the Deccan, was better than the Ankusra pass. Of the two 
linos which wont w’est to Ddpoli in Katndgiri, one line from 
8holdpur, about 222 miles long, followed the Sdtdra-Sholapur lino 
by the Kaldhon pass to Pusesdvli in Khatdv at 116 miles from 
Sholapur. From Pusesdvli this line turned south-west by 
Malliarpeth, Patau, and the Kumbhirli pass. The road from 
Pusesdvli to iho Kuinbhdrli pass and beyond through Ratnagiri 
was generally bad and rocky. Tho other line to Ddpoli, about sixty, 
seven miles long, went west from Sdtdra by the Amboli pass. For 
thirty-threo miles from 8dtdra to V^alvan near the pass the road 
was fair, tho five miles through the p(^s though passable were 
diflicult to cattle, and the rest through Ratndgiri was extremely bad. 
'I'ho Amboli pass was steep towards the top and had a circuitous 
descent. 

Before! 1840 cart traffic was almost unknown. The first made 
road was from Poona to Sdtdra by tho Sdlpa pass. In 1841 the 
whole of this road was made fit for carts. In 1848, except along 
the old Poona and Satdra-Mahabaleshvar made roads, the traffic 
went by pack bullocks. The road from Poona to Belgaum and 
Dhdrw^ which then ran by tho present Nhdvi-Deur and Sdtdra- 
Tasgaon line, and the road from Sdtdra to Kolhdpnr which then 
ran by Masur, Karad, and Kasegaon to the Vdrna, were both partly 
passable to carts. During tho fair season the routeJErom Sdtdra to 
Poona by the Khdmatki pass was chosen by bullock drivers and 


1 Road details for 1S4S and 1849 are chiefly taken from the late Sir Bartle Frere’a 
Annual Reports. 
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horsemon, but the old Poona road by the Sdlpa pass seems to have 
been that chiefly used by carts. In 1 848, a monthly average of 
about 3000 carts, including those coming from Pandharpur by 
Phaltan, went by the Sdlpa pass.^ In 1849, Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Commissioner of Sdtdra, noticed that the direct distance from the 
sea of the chief Sdtdra marts varied from thirty-five to sixty miles, 
while that of the marts in other Deccan districts and Khdndesh 
varied from fifty to 125 miles. In spite of this neamesss by cart roads 
the coast was 140 to 200 miles from Sdtara and only seventy to 
180 miles from the other districts. This was due to the Sahyddri 
barrier between Sdtdra and the coast. At this time the Sahyddri 
passes within Sdtara limits were, at the best, fit only for laden cattle, 
and even these cattle tracks lay fifteen to thirty miles apart. Under 
British rule three leading Sdtdra passes have been made fit for wheels 
across the Sahyddris. In 1857, the opening of the Varandha pass 
put Wdi within sixty miles of Mahdd by cart road; in 1804 the 
opening of the Kumbhdrli pass put Karad within sixty miles of 
Chiplun; and in 1876 the opening of tho FitzGerald pass placed 
Wdi and Sdtdra within fifty miles of Mahad. At present these 
three passes form the chief outlets to tho coast. With regard to 
tho comparative eflSciency of packs and carts as means of transport, 
Kir Bartle Froro calculated that carts saved two-fifths in cost and 
one-third in time. 


* In 184S, in tho present district of SAtdra, excluding TAsgaon, tho number fd carts 
was 8119, of which 2897 had wooden wheels with tires, 5608 had stone wheels, and 
119 had wheels of solid wood. Of those, carts with wooden wheels were alone used 
for trafhe, as tho stone wheel carts drawn l»y twelve bullocks travelled only two 
thirds of tho jjace of the carts with wooden wheels and tin's drawn by three bullocks. 
'I'lic stone wheel carts have now (1883) mostly given place to carts with wooden 
w'heels, spokes, and tiros. In 1848 the num]>er of bullocks and cows was 444,512 
against 296,1H)2 in 1878. The CTcater number in 1848 is probably due partly to the large 
bullock ti’alhc and partly to the large area of waste land. In 1849 between the Ist of 
January and the 30th of June, 144,664 bullocks tliat is a daily average of about 
JOOO wont by tlie KumbhArli pass. 

* The following statement shows the traffic by these passes betw'een December 
1877 and June 1878. As this traffic belongs to Kolhilpur, Mirnj, SAngli, Phaltan, and 
Pandharpur, as well as to SAtAra, the statement does not sliow the district imports 
and exftorts, but the general usefulness of these passes. Besides by these pass roads 
bullocks find their way to the coast by tho North Tivra, South Tivra, and Mala 
passes ; 

Sdtdra Sahyddri Pafg TraJ/ic, December W7 to Jvnc IS78, 
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At present few districts are so well provided with roads as 
the SdUira district. During the four rainy months from June to 
September, as the ports of Chiplun and Mahiid are closed, little 
traffic is carried over any of the roads except the Poona-Bolgaum 
r<»ad. At present (1883) the district has fifty-one lines of road 
^unnin^ over 956 miles. Of these 206| miles are metalled, 166 
miles mvrnmed that is laid with crumbly trap, 193f bridged, and 
120 partly bridged and drained. Of those, seven lines running over 
372 J miles are maintained out of Provincial revenues, and are under 
the charge of the public works department. The remaining forty- 
four lines running over 583 J miles are maintained from local funds. 
Of the forty-four local fund linos three are first class lines running 
over 89i miles, thirteen are second class lines running over 204 
miles, and twenty-eight are third class lines running over 290 
miles. The first and second class lines are under the charge of the 
public works department and the third class lines which are more 
fair weather tracks, are under the charge of the revenue department 
The yearly ordinary charges which have been sanctioned for five years 
are £15 (Rs. 150) the mile for first class lines, £5 (Rs. 50) for second 
class lines, and £3 (Rs. 30) for third class lines. Of the total fifty- 
one lines thirteen are most important. Of these four lines, the 
Poona- Hclgaum, Siitiira-Ijonand or Old Poona, S^tira-Tfisgaon, and 
Kanld-I'dsgarm roads run north and south, and the remaining nine 
lines Varandha-Dharrnapuri, Surul-Mahibaloshvar and FitzGerald 
Pass, Wi i- A darki, Sdtdra-MaliAbaleshvar, S^tdra-Pandharpur, 
Malhdrpoth-Pandharpur, Karad-Ndgaj, EarAd-Kumbh&rli and Poth- 
Sdngli roads run cast and west. Of the four lines which run north 
and south, the Poona-Belgaum mail road is the chief line of traffic in 
the district. It is metalled and bridged throughout and runs in 
the district for 101 miles from the Shirval bridge on the Nira in 
the north to Kanegaoii on the Varna in the south. Of these 101 miles 
9 9. i lie within district limits nndlj miles within Eolhdpur limits. 
The road passes by the Khdmatki pass through the WAi, SAt&ra, 
Karfid 3 and Vfilva sub-divisions by the towns of S&tfira, Umbraj, 
Karfid, Kasegaon, Nerla, Peth, and Kar^eri. It is passable by carts 
throughout the year. The road is bridged on the Nira near bhirval 
at thirty miles from Poona, on the Krishna near Bhoinj at fiftynsix 
miles, on thoVena near Varya at sixty-seven miles, on theUrmodinear 
L^tna at seventy-nine miles, on the TSrli near Umbraj at ninety-one 
niles, on the Koyria near KarSd at 101 miles, and on the V&ma near 
Kanegaon at 129 miles. It has six travellers' bungalows, two at 
Shirval in W^i, one at S&tdra, two at Atit and Karfid in Kardd, and 
one at Nerla in V&lva, and four district officers’ bungalows at 
Umbraj and KarAd in Kai4d and at Kasegaon and Kanyegaon 
in Vdlva. This road is crossed by almost all the important roads 
of the district as feeders. Through the greater part of its course 
this road is well shaded by road-side trees, cmefiy bdbhula in 
the black soil and figs, tamarinds, and mazfgoes in other 
parts. The Sdtara-Lonand or Old Poona road, about thirty- 
four miles long, has been a local fund road since 1868-64 and is 
now in the first class. It leaves the Poona district at the Nira 
and runs south-west by the Sdlpa pass through part of Khanddla, 
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rhaltan, Koregaon, and SStdra. At Lonand in Wdi this road is 
crossed by tho MahSd-Pandharpur road^ at Tadvala in Korogaon 
by tho Wfii-Adarki road, and at Satfira it merges into the Poona 
Bel gaum road. It is nmrumed, that is laid with crumbly trap, and 
is bridged throughout except at the Vdsna on tho fourteenth mile 
north-east of Sdt^ra and at one or two other small streamS. This 
road is shaded by magnificent avenues of tamarind and fig trees. 
Most of the bridging was done after 1818 by tho first Rdja of 
Sdtara. It has a travellers’ bungalow at Deur in Koregaon. Tho 
road is passable by carts during the fair season, and with difficulty 
during the rains. Many carts still prefer this road to tho Poona- 
Bclgaum metalled road. The Sdtdra-Tdsgaon second class 
local fund road sixty-four miles long runs south-east through 
tho Sdtdra, Koregaon, Khatdv, and Khdedpur sub-divisions 
by Rahimatpur, Pusesdvli, Kadepur, and Vangi, and joins the 
Karad-Tdsgaon road near Turchi about five miles north of Tasgaon. 
Except for the first eight miles betwx'en Satdra and Chinclmcr, the 
road is not bridged and at Dhamncr in Koregaon tho Krishna is 
crossed by a ferry during the rains. On tho borders of Koregaon 
and Khatdv the road crosses the Nhavi hill-j)ass over which a new 
lino with easy gradients has lately been finished to Pusosavli. 
Pour miles north of Pusesdvli a branch road leads thn'o miles oast 
to Aundh, the residence of the Pant Ih’atinidhi. At thirty 
miles south-east of Satdra and three miles south of Pusesdvli it 
crosses the Malhdrpeth-Pandharpur road and at thirty-nine miles 
south-east of Sdtdra and about three miles east of Kadegaon in 
Khdndpur it crosses the Kardd-Ndgaj road. Tho road is tit for carts 
during the fair season. The traffic on ‘ this road is chiefly north of 
Puscsavli through Rahimatpur with Sdtdra. In the fair season it is 
not inconsiderable and consists chiefly of local produce. At Pusesdvli 
it has a district bungalow. Tho Kardd-Tdsgaon first class local fund 
road 35 J miles long runs south-east through parts of Kardd, Vdlva,and 
Tilsgaon by Shenavli,Tdkdri, and Kuiidal. It is mummed, iho^t is laid 
with crumbly trap, and is passable by carts during the fair .season. 
At Kdrve, about three miles south of Kardd, the road crosses the 
Krishna and at about five miles west of Tdsgaon it crosses the 
Yerla, Both these rivers are unbridged. For about seven miles 
between Serch and Kundal the road borders the Krishna canal. 
This road carries heavy cart traffic, and has lately been much 
improved by building culverts and road drains. It is fit for carta 
throughout tho year, but the surface is by no means equal to the 
heavy traffic which passes over it from March to the middle of May. 
Of tho nine lines which run east and west, the Varandha-Dharmapuri 
second class Provincial road runs eighty-seven miles fromDharmapuri 
on the border of SholApur and Phaltan to Varandha at tho foot of 
the SahyAdris and from Varandha to Mahdd. The road passes in the 
north through Phaltan, Wdi, and Bhor. At Lonand on the border 
of Wdi and Phflltan it crosses the old Poona road and at Shirval it 
crosses the Poona-Belgaum road. From Lonand to Shirval the road 
is more or less mummed and the Pant Sachiv has lately been 
draining juad mumming tho portion between Shirval and Bhor. 
For olevon miles from Varandha at the foot to Hirdoshi at the 
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top of the SahyAdris tho road is bridged, drained, and metalled. 
From Ilirdoshi tho road runs west to the port of Mahdd. Tho 
Varan dha-Dharmapuri road is passable to carts during tho fair 
season. The Surul-FitzGerald pass road loaves tho Poona- 
Belgaum road at forty-eight miles from Poona in W&i, and runs by 
anH Malcolmpeth to Mahdd in Kol^lba. Of the total sixty -ono 
miles from Surul to Mahdd forty-six are within Sdt(ira limits. 
It is a first class Provincial road, and is metalled and bridged 
throughout within district limits. About two miles west of Wdi 
the road passes by the Pasarni pass and about two miles west of 
Malcolmpeth by the FitzGerald pass. It is lit for carts throughout 
the year, and has three travellers^ bungalows at Pdnchgani, Wdi, 
and V^ida near the FitzGerald pass. The Wdi-Adarki pass road 
is a second class local fund road, about twenty-two miles long. It 
runs from the Phaltan state to WAi by the A'darki pass and tho 
Shirgaon gorge, and meets tho Surul-FitzGerald pass road at Wdi. 
Since tho 1870 famine the road has been much improved by 
easing tho gradients at the Shirgaon gorge or khind and building 
revetment walls and drains. It is tit for carts at all seasons. 
The y3.t^ra-Malcolmpetli first class Provincial road, about thirty- 
throe miles long, loaves tho Poona-Bclgaum road two miles north of 
Biitara and runs by Medha and the Kelghar pass. Tho elevon 
miles from Kelghar to Mah^ibaloshvar and the two miles along 
which its course lies on the Poona- Belgaum mail road are metalled ; 
the rest of the road is inuriwied. The rivers and larger streams 
are bridged and the smaller streams are crossed by road darns. 
Tho road is tit for carts at all seasons. Tho SdtSra-Pandharpnr 
road sixty-four miles long is a second class local fund road, but is 
being gradually brought into tho first class. It runs duo east 
through the Satara, Koregaon, Khat5,v, and Min subdivisions. Of 
the Krishna, Vasna, Yerla, and Min, which this road crosses, tho 
Vasna alone is bridged and the Krishna has a flying bridge at 
Mihuli about three miles oast of Sitira. Besides those bridges tho 
road has a few culverts and road dams at intervals. It crosses two 
small hill passes of easy gradients, tho V.vrdhangad pass at eighteen 
miles and the Mahiinaiigad pass at thirty-three miles east of Sitira. 
The road is fit for carts, in parts at all seasons and in parts only 
during the fair season. The Malhirpoth-Pandharpur road, about 
fifty-four miles of which lie withiu the district, is a second class 
local fund road. This road starts at Malh^rpeth about eight miles 
east of Patan on the Kardd-Kumbhdrli pass road, and runs to 
Pandharpur through parts of Pdtan, Karad, Khdndpur, Kbatav, 
Atpddi, and Mdn by the towns of Umbraj, Masur, Mdyni, KAldhon, 
and Diganchi. For eight miles between Malhdrpeth and Umbraj 
the road is mummed and bridged, and at all seasons carries heavy 
traffic. At Umbraj daring tho rains tho Krishna is crossed by a 
flying bridge and during the fair weather by a heavy ^ndy crossing. 
For the remaining forty-six miles from Umbraj the road is a fair 
weather track, crossing the Nandni at twenty-five miles from 
Malhdrpeth, the Yerla at about thirty-five miles, and the Mdn at 
about seventy miles near Diganchi. This road passes over tho Ural 
goigo or khmd in Patan and over tho Bhdmgaon gorge on tho 
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borders of Kardd and Khdndpur. Between Umbraj and MSyni the 
road has a few culverts and road dams at intervals. The KarM- 
N&gaj second class Provincial road, of which fifty-nine miles lie 
within the district, runs to Ndgaj through Kardd and Kluinapur by 
the towns of Kanid, Kadegaon, Vita, and Kh/inapur, and froan 
N%aj to Bijipur through the Miraj and Jath states. Tins roa^ 
passes over the Sadashivgad pass in Kardd and crosses the Krishna 
at Kardd, the Nandni at Amrapiir twelve miles from Karad, the 
Yerla at Hanmant-vddi nineteen miles, and the Agrdni at 
SulUlngad forty miles. Those rivers are unbridged, bnt some of 
the smaller streams have road dams. During the 187G-77 famino 
the road was much improved, and during the fair season is 
passable to carts. The Kardd-Kumbhdrli pass road, a first class 
Provincial road, runs through Kardd and Pdtan by the Kumbh^rli 
pass to Chiplun in Ratndgiri. Of the total length of fifty-eight 
miles from Kardd to Chiplun, forty-six miles arc kept in repair by the 
executive engineer of Sdtdra ; of this thirty-nine lie within Siitdra 
limits and seven within Ratn^giri limits. This road is metalled 
and bridged throughout and passable to carts throughout the year. 
It carries to the coast all the exports from the south, south-east, 
and east of the district. The Poth-Sdngli road, about twenty miles 
long, is a first class local fund road. Of the total twenty miles fifteen 
are mummed and bridged, and the remaining five miles are being 
completed. This road joins Peth on the Poona-Bolgaiim road to 
the Sdngli state, feeds the Kardd-Kumbh^rli pass road, and at all 
seasons carries considerable traffic. 

Besides these thirteen chief linos five notable third class local 
fund lines are passable to carts during the fair season. Of these 
the T^sgaon-Mogrdla road, about forty-five miles long, runs south 
from Phaltan to TAsgaon by the Mogrilla pass in Mdn through the 
sub-divisions of MAn, KhatAv, Khdndpur, and Tdsgaon, The chief 
towns on this road are Pingli in Mdu, Mdyni in Khatdv, Vitain 
Khdndpur, and Tdsgaon. At Pingli the road crosses the Sdtdra- 
Pandharpur road, at Mdyni the Malhdrpeth-Pandharpur road, and 
at Vita the Kardd-NAgaj road. The Pusosdvli-Shingnipur road, 
about thirty-four miles long, runs from Pnsesdvli on the Sdtdra- 
TAsgaon road through Kbat4v and Mdn by the sub-divisional towns 
of Vaduj and Dahivwi. The Nhdvi-Deur road, about twenty-four 
miles long, runs south through Koregaon from Dour on the old 
Poona road to Nh^vi on the S^tAra-Tdsgaon road, and joins the old 
Poona road with the Sdtdra-T^sgaon road through Koregaon, Tlio 
T^gaon-IslAmpur road, about twenty-four miles long, runs by 
Bhilavdi to IslAmpur on the Poth-S^ngli road. And the Vdma 
valley road, about thirtyrsix miles long, runs westward along the 
VArna from Peth to the Mala pass, by the towns of ShirAla, Bildsi, 
and Charan. 

Besides thes^, there are two notable bullock tracks. One the 
Valvan-Pdnchvad runs twenty-one miles from Valvan on the top of 
the Ambola pass to Medha by Bdmnoli and twelve miles further to 
Pdnchvad by the Knddl gorge which is passable to carts. It joins 
the Koyna, Yenna, and KuddJ valleys with the Ejishna valley, and 
brings a great deal of traffic from the Konkan by the Ambola pass. 
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This track is yearly repaired so far as Alovildi on the Panchvad side of 
the Kiidfil ^or^e, and it is contemplated to make it passable for carts 
from Alovadi tu I'anchvad whore it meets the Poona-Bel^aum road. 
The other, the Sdbira-iMtan track about tweniy-ono miles loner, 
riyis over two difficult hill passes for seven miles between Vajroshi 
and P4tan. At Ptitari this track moots the Fvarild-. Chipliin road 
ITy the Ivumbh.4rli pass and saves a round of sixteen miles by the 
Poona- }3e] gaum road. 

The SahyMris and their offshoots are crossed by thirteen made 
passes. Of these five, the Klnlmatki on the Mahddev range and 
theVarandha, Pasarni, FitzGerald, and Kumbluirli on tlio Sahyddri 
range are the most important. I'he KftAMATKi pass, crossed by 
the Poona-Bolgaiim metalled road, begins on the Mahadov range 
near the village of KliMiidala in Wdi at forty miles from Poc»na, runs 
up the hill for four miles, and runs down for about two miles to the 
village of Vela at forty-si.v miles. The pass was begun in iSoO and 
complek^d in IHoD at a cost of (Its. 99, ICO). On tbo top of 

the pass i^i a toll bar wliicli wjis sold for £800 (Rs. 8000) for 18Sli-S;]. 
Almost all traflic wliicli before the making of this pass wont by 
tho old ]\.)oiia road, now goes tlirongh the Khdmatki pass. 'Jdni 
V'^Ai^ANDirA pass in the 8ahyddris, which is crossed by tho Sliolajiur- 
Mahad or Varandha Dharmajinri road, begins at the villager of 
Hirdoshi in Bhor at sevenry-six road miles froni Dharmapuri, vans 
up tljo liill for two miles, and enters tho Konkau by a descent of 
about iiiuo miles near the village of Mdnjri at oighty-sevon road 
miles from Dharmn])uri. 'I'ho pass was begun in 1851 and 
completed in 1857 at a cosi of £11,100 (Rs. 1,11,000). For about 
a mile tho pass runs over a narrow and precipitous spur almost all 
in rock-cuttiug. On one side of tho pass the precipice is 200 to 
3o0 feet high and the other side is a sheer descent of 000 to 80O 
feet. This i.s one of the luohi p(?culiar and striking lines of road on 
the whole lemgtli of tlio Sahyadri range. Tho pass has two toll 
bars at Hirdoshi and Varandha. For tho year 1882-88 the IJirdos hi 
toll bar. was sold for II 50 (Its. 1500) and tho Varandha toll bur for 
£160 (Rs. 1000). The Pa.sakni pass in tbvj Sahyddris crossed by tho 
Surul or Pocma-Mahabaleshvar motalled road, begins in Wdi on tho 
Vairdtgad spur of tlio Bahyadris at fifty-six miles from Poona and 
runs up tho hill for about biK miles. Tho jmss was begun 
in 1850 and completed iif 1808 at a cost of £16,910 (R^. 1,(39,100), 
In 1872-78 it was improved at a further cost of about £9000 
(Rs. 90,000). On the top of the pass at tho village of Dhandegad 
there is a toll bar which was sold for £241 10^#. (Rb. 2415) iu 
1882-83. This is the main route for passengers from Poona to 
Mahdbaleshvar, and it is crossed by a considerablo goods traffic from 
Sdtara to Mahad. The Ambknala or FitzGerald pass road in the 
Sahyddris crossed by the Satdra-Mahabaleshvar and tho Surul- 
Mahdbaleshvar roads to Mahad runs about twenty miles frotn 
the top of the Mahdbaleshvar hills to tho village of Kapde 
at tho foot of tho Sahyddris in the Konkan. The pass was begun 
in 1871 and completed in 1876 at a cost of £44,452 (Es. 4,44,520). 
The FitzGerald pass has been lined with considerable care, and 
appears to be the best and cheapest route available. The ascent 
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is so gradual that ponies have been trotted from the Vdda 
bungalow at the foot of Pratdpgad to Mahdbaleshvar without 
drawing rein. The district traffic to the port of Mahdd is pretty eqjually 
divided between the V arandha and FitzGerald passes. At the village 
of Atnbenala half-way down the pass there is a good travellers* 
bungalow and a toll bar which in 1881-82 sold for £41 (Rs.410), 
The KumbhArli pass, in the Sahyddris, crossed by the Karad-Chiplun 
road, begins on the Sahyadri main range at the village of Dh?lnkal 
at thirty-seven miles from Kard,d and twenty-one miles from 
Chiplun, runs up for two miles to the village of Khempse on the 
top of the pass, and -runs down for seven miles to the village of 
Pophli at the foot of the Sahyddris in Ratndgiri. The pass has 
steep gradients and sharp curves. It was begun in 1 855 and 
finished in 1864 at a cost of £30,589 (Rs. 3,05,890). The traffic 
over this pass is the heaviest pass traffic in the district. At the 
village of Dhdnkal at the foot of the Sahyddris in Patan there is a 
toll bar which in 1882-83 fetched £1050 (Rs. 10,500). 

Resides these chief made passes, each sub-division except Tasgaon 
has several smaller passes and gorges called hhinds. Beginning 
from the north in the western and central belts, Wai has nine 
gorges. Of these three the Ilarli, V^hagaon, and Ganesh are on the 
Chandan-Vandan spur of the Maluldev range between Wai and 
Koregaoii ; one the Gada is in the Khaudilla petty division, and 
five the Anvad, Kauheri, Korsal, Mandap, and 'I'ayglult are in the 
Wai mdmlatdar^s division. The Harli, a mere footpath with little 
traffic, is about eighteen miles east of Wai and joins the village of 
Harli in Wd.i with the village of Solshi in Koregaon. A little south 
of Harli, the VAiiaoaon gorge joins the village of VahAgaon in Wdi 
with the village of Randulabad in Koregaon. It is not fit for carts. 
A little south of Vahagaon, the Ganrsh, a footpath with little traffic, 
joins the village of Kholavdi in W^ii with the village of Banvddi 
in Koregaon. The GAua, on the hills between Khandala and Bhor, 
gives a short cut from Bhor to the Poona-Bclgaum road at Khanddla 
and leads by the Harli gorge to Koregaon. Up the gorge lie the 
village of Mirja of the Bhor state and the village of Atit of the 
Khandilla petty division and down the pass lie the villagesof Kanhavdi 
and Utravliof the Bhor state. In 1882 the track over the gorge, which 
had been very difficult, was widened and improved at a cost of about 
£60 (Rs. 600) by one Mainai More of AJirjachivadi of the Bhor 
state. Laden animals now cross with ease and empty carts avail 
themselves of the short cut. The pathway is about ten feet broad 
and is roughly built with dry stones and covered with murum or 
crumbly trap. It has no toll. The value of the yearly in and out traffic 
is roughly estimated at about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), chiefly in grain, 
tobacco, salt, oil, clarified butter, cocoa-kernels, spices, groundnuts, 
vegetables, dried fish, and native shoes. Formerly the traffic over this 
gorge was muc^ greater ; now the ShoUpur-Mahtid road by Bhor 
draws most of the heavy traffic. The Anvad gorge, about six miles 
north of Wai on the Aldndhardcv hills, giv’es a short cut from Bhor 
to Wai. Across this gorge tracks with good gradients were 
formerly made, leading from Ving and Shirval in the north to Wai 
and Abhepuri in the south. These tracks are now seldom repaired. 
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but they are still passable though bad in places. Though largely used 
before the making of the present good roads, the tracks now carry 
little traffic. On the crest of the gorge are a rest-house or dharm^ 
shdla and three reservoirs built by TAi Saheb Sachiv, the great- 
gmndmother of the present chief of Bhor, The rest-house is kept 
ip good repair and has a garden of fruits and flowers. Of the three 
reservoirs one is used by Brahmans, the second by non-Brdhmau 
Hindus, and the third by Musalmdns. The water is good and 
plentiful and is brought by an under-ground masonry channel from 
a spring about three-quarters of a mile to the west. The KANHEia 
gorge, on the hills between Khandiila and W^i, is a cattle track of 
little importance and leads from Kanheri in the north to Lolidra 
and Bopardi in the south. The Koral gorgo on the hills between 
W^i and Bhor is about ten miles north-west of Wdi and loads from 
Asra in Wdi to Titeghar in Bhor. During the rains the track 
across the gorgo is impassable but in the fair season it is largely 
used by pack bullocks, chiefly carrying rice, gram, and grain. 
About twenty years ago the track was made by the public works 
department, but has now fallen into disrepair. The Mandap gorge, 
on the spur dividing the Krishna from the Kud41 valleys, is a short 
cut from Vi^ljvadi in the north to Mliusva in the south. It is a 
pack-bullock track and is rarely used. The TAyghAt is the old way 
from Cliikli to Bhilar and other villages on the Pfinchgani and 
Mahabaloshvar plateau. Being steep and out of repair, it is little 
used. Laden cattle can pass with much difficulty. The track was 
formerly much used and bears marks of having been built and 
protected. It was chiefly used ns the track for Mahdbaleshvar and 
was improved by General Phayro. This and the Anvad pass are 
often talked of as Pliayre^s roads. 

Jflvli, which is much covered with hills, has numerous small passes 
and gorges. Few of them can be used by carts and not many of them 
by laden cattle. The eight most important are the Bdmnoh, the 
Gogva, the Kandat, the Kudal, the Mor, the North Tivra, the P^r, 
and the Radtodi. The BAitfNoLi road over the spur dividing tho 
Yenna and Koyna rivers runs from Medha’in the north to Bdmnoli 
in the south. It joins the Koyna with the Yenna valleys and gives 
passage to the Konkan produce which is brought into the Koyna 
valley along numerous small gorges. The road runs about 4!00() 
feet above sea level and is passable by pack bullocks for about eight 
months during tho fair season. The gradient, though not bad, is too 
severe for carts and the path is hardly wide enough. It has lately been 
much improved and is yearly repaired from localiunds. TheGoovA 
road, also across the spur dividing the Koyna valley from the Yenna 
valley, runs from Medha to the village of Gogva on the Solshi which is 
a feeder of the Koyna and at Mabdbaleshvar is known as the Blue 
Valley river. It is a fair bridle path with little traffic and severe 
gradients The KAndAt road which is a continuation of the BAmnoli 
road in tho west is a fair bridle path. It winds fo/about fourteen 
miles along the KAnddt valley, a feeder of the Koyna, and dis- 
appears over the main Sahy^dri range into the Konkan. The 
KudAl road, over the spur dividing the Yenna valley from the 
KudAl valley, is about iUteen miles west of S&t4ra and eighteen 
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irjile.s oast of Malcolmpoth. Kudal lies about six miles north-east of 
the gorge and Medlia about a mile to the south. From Medha the 
road zigzags about two miles up the gorge, with a* good gradient 
and comes down the Kuddl side by a fair gi'adient. It joins the 
Yonna valley Avith the Kud^il valley. From Kud^il the track ruhs 
cast by a slioi’t cut to the Poona-Bolgaum mail road, and from Medhfi 
it runs west to Bamnoli in the Koyna valley by the Bamuoli road, 
and fj’um Biimnoli further west into the Koiikan by the Kandat 
gorge. From Medha to Kudal it is easily passable by laden carts, 
but^ from Kudal to the Poona-Belgaum road the cart track is difficult 
and bad. The value of the yearly in and out traffic across the gorge 
is estimated at about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), chiefly in grain, molasses, 
vegetables, and a small quantity of salt and dried fish. The road has 
IK) toll and is yearly repaired from local funds. Though the roadway 
lias hitoly been much improved, better made roads carry off most of the 
heavier traffic. The Mor track is anothoi' short cut from the Yenua 
valley to Kudfil and the Poona-Belgaum mail road. It is a steep 
and nigged track, fit only for pnek bullocks and foot passengers. 

1 1 hns little traffic and is not repaired. The North Tjvka road over 
ili(3 main Sahyddri range lies about ten miles south of the K/inddt 
and twenty-five miles Avest of {Satara. I’hough a nicro pack -bullock 
track, the North Tivra carries a considerable traffic, chiefly grain, 
molasses, tobacco, chillies, and oil from Sabira to Ratiiagiri, and rice, 
cocoanuts, spices, dates, and salt from Eatnagiri to 8iitdra. Most of 
ibis traffic finds its Avay direct to 8atara by Kargaon and Parli 
over the Biimnoli-Dategad spur by a path formerly well known 
as the Usurla pass, and part goes north and north-cast by Bamnoli 
and Medha to the Kudal gorge. The value of the yearly traffic is 
estimated at about £1800 (Rs. 18,000). Hio track is in many parts 
rough and steep and is not repaired. It has no toll. The PIr and 
Raj)Todi passes, about two miles south of the FitzGerald pass on 
the main Sahyadri range, are tAVo parts of the track A\diich leads 
from Malcolmpeth to the Konkan by Pethpar. Of this track the 
J^ftr is the loAver part and tho Radtodi the upper part. It has been 
superseded by the excellent FitzGerald pass road, and is noAv rarely 
used. It was formerly improved at a considerable cost, but it has 
now fallen into disrepair. It was always too steep for carta. 

Satdra has two gorges, tho Bogda and the Rilnzan. The 
Booda lies close to the city of Sdtara in tho south between tbe 
old Sdtdra fort and Yavteslivar. It is a short cut from the city to 
the Poona-Belgaum road in the south and also joins the city with 
the important village of Parli in the west and from Parli with the 
North Tivra pass on the main Sahy^idri range. Tho road across this 
gorge runs through a tunnel about 1 00 yards long. The tunnel was 
first designed in memory of Sh^hji of Satara (1839 - 1848) and 
was afterwards in 1855 much improved by tho Bombay Government 
at a cost of £2900 (Rs. 29,000). The passage through the tunnel is 
in excellent orJor. The road for about a mile between tbe north 
end of the gorge and the city is repaired by the Satara municipality 
and for about three miles between, the south end of the gorge and 
the Poona-Belgaum road it is repaired from local funds. Though 
carts occasionally find their way to Parli, the seven miles to Parli 
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are safe only for laden cattle. The yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £7500 (l^s. 75,000). A toll in the gorgo 
yields an average yearly re venue of about £100 (Ra. 1000), The 
Ranzan gorgo, on the spur of the Mahitdev range which separates 
V\*ai and Sat^ra from Koregaon, joins the village of Malgaon in 
f:;^titiira with the village of Ambavdaiu Koregaon. It has little traffic 
and is not oflen used by carts though they can pass across the gorge. 

Besides the Harli, Valuigaon, (hinesh, and Ranzan, which run 
into Koregaon from Wfli and Satara in the west, Koregaon has 
five gorges in the east, on the chief spur of the Mahadov range 
^vliicli separates the central from the eastern bolts of the district. 
Ih'ginniug from the north the live gorges aro the Reda, Ganesh, 
NfignatliVcidi, NhSvi, and Arvi. The Reda, about sixteen miles east 
of ISatara and fifteen miles north of Rahimatpur, is a mere foot- 
jiatli with little traffic, and joins the village of Bhadla in Koregaon 
with the village of Aljapur in Plmltan. The Gauesu about six 
south of the Reda, joins the villages of Rui and Nhdvikhurd 
in Koregaon with the village of Nor in KhaMv. It is a little 
used cart track. Tho NAUNATnvini, within a mile south of the 
Ganesh, joins th (3 village of BorjaivAdi in Koregaon with Ldlgun 
in Khatav. It is a mere footpath with little traffic. The 
Ndan j about leu miles south of tho Ndgndthvddi, joins the village 
of Nliavi-Biidruk in Koregaon with the village of Vadi in Khatav. 

It is ])assjible by carts, hut has little traffic. This gorge is close to 
1 he Nhavi made pass across tho Satara-Tdsgaon road. The Arvi, 
about tv/o miles soutli of the Nhavi, is a mere footpath, joining tho 
village of Arvi in Kort'gaou with the village of Kurla in tho 
Khilmipur su])-divisiou belonging to the Akalkot state. 

In Pfitau two tracks run over small hill passes and gorges. Of 
tlieso tho Satara-ritau track runs by the village of Sadnvdghdpur, 
about a mile north of Patan, on the spur which divides the Tdrli 
from th(' Kera. ^J'ho track is passable by pack bullocks and foot 
passengers and is yearly repaired from local funds. The yearly in 
and out traffic is estimated at about £500 (Rs. 5000) chiofly in 
betel nuts, cocoanuts, coriander, dates, ^ouiidnut, molasses, oil, 
turmeric, and salt. There is no toll. The hill track which runs 
west to Sangameshvar in Ratnagiri by the Mala pass on the main 
Sahyadri range, is about fifteen miles long from Dhenevddi and 
eight miles from Morgiri. The track is fit for pack bullocks and 
carries a considerable traffic, chiefly in chillies, groundnut, 
myrobalans, oil, and tobacco from Pdtan to Sangameshvar, and in 
betelnuts, cocoa-kernels, and dates from Ratndgiri to Sdtdra. 

In Kardd the only hill track runs by Niindldpur in Karddto Aria 
in Valva. It begins at Ndndlapur about four miles south of Kardd 
and runs by the villages of Kdla, Nandgaoii, Ond, Undala, Gavda, 
Lalgun, Ghogaon, and Yelgaon. At Yelgaon the track divides into 
two branches, one running to Aria by Yellapur and^asegaon, and 
the other by Panchgani. From Aria in Vdlva it runs into Ratndgiri 
by the Kundi and South Tivra passes. The track is fit for carts and 
pack bullocks within Kardd limits. The yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) chiefly in wheat, gram, and 
jvdri from Kardd to Ratndgiri, and l)etelnuts, cocoanuts, rice, and 
salt from Batndgiri to Kardd, In Ydlya the ShibAul-DeyhAra hill 
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track, about twenty-seven miles long from Shird,la, runs along the 
V5,rna river. From Devh^ra this track leads into Ratnagiri by the 
Kundi and South Tivra passes. For about fifteen miles from ShirAla 
the track is fit for carts, and for the rest of its length it is fit for 
pack-bullocks and foot passengers. The yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £3000 (Rs. 30,000) chiefly in wheat; gram^ 
groundnuts, molasses, and tobacco from Viilva and betelnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, sugar, and salt from Ratndgiri into Valva. The track has been 
much improved from local funds. 

In the eastern belt beginning from the north, Mdn has twenty 
small passes and gorges or hliinds. Of these six are passable by 
carts, thirteen by pack-bullocks, and one by foot passengers.^ 
Besides the Ganesh, N^gnathvadi and Nhavi between Khatav and 
Koregaon, and the Kukudvdd-Virli between Khatdv and Mdn, 
Khatav has five gorges within Khatdv limits, two of them fit for 
carts and three for foot-passengers. ^ Khanapur has twenty-nine 
gorges, eighteen of them in the group of the KhAnSpiir hills and 
eleven in the group of the Kurla hills.^ The Tasgaon sub-division, 
being mostly plain, has no notable gorges or Ichinds, 


^ The six cart tracks are wholly in the Mdn eub-diviaion. They are the Bhavdni 
between ShmmApur and Pinmri, the Dahivadi-Nidhal between Shindi and* 
Mahiniangad, fiie Kdtarkhatdv-Mbasvad between Naravna and Dhainni, tlic Kothla 
between Thadda and ShinOTdpur and Kothla, the Mhasvad-Varkiita-MalvAdi between 
Palsavda and Varkuta-MalvAdi, and the "J'Asgaon-Mogi’Ala between Piugli-Budruk 
and Piiigli-Khurd. Of the thirteen pack-bullock tracks eleven are within Msin 
limits and two between Mdn and Khatdv and Mdn and Atpddi, The eleven within 
Mdn limits are the Dahivadi-Nidhal between Shindi andMahimangad, the Oondavla- 
Kaldhon between Naravna and Vadjil, the Gondavla-Tondla between Vdghmodydchi- 
Viuli andKoraksal, the Malvddi-KiUdpnr between Malvddi and Rdjdpur, the Malvddi- 
Vardhangad between Malvddi and Vardhangad, theMhasvad-Injabdv betw ocn Khadki 
and llhalvadi, the Mograla-Girvi between Mogrdla and Girvi, the Pimpri-Dhdmni 
between Pimpri and Dhdmni,the Sitdbdi between Kulakjdi and Vdghoshri, tbcTondla 
betM’een Tondla and Dhumalvddi, and the Virli- Kaldhon between Virli and Kaldhon, 
The other two are the Jdmbhalni-Shenvddi between Kalin in aVIdn and Limbuda in 
Atpddi, and the Knkudvdd- Virli between Valai in Mdn and Pachvad in Khatdv. 
The one footpath is the Narvana Knkudvdd between Vadjal and Kirkol. 

2 The two cart tracks are Jdygaoii about two miles from Auiidli and Pingfijjdi about 
five miles west of Vaduj between Tadavla and Pingli. Tho Jdygaon has little traffic, 
but the Pingaljdi is crossed by the Tdsgaon-Mogrdla road and carries from Khatdv to 
Dahivadi and Pandharpur grain, chillies, and other field produce to the value of £200 
(Kb. 2000). Tho three footpaths are the Tadul-Khatval between the villages of 
Tadul and Khatval, tho Pedgaon between the villages of Pedgaon and Vddi, and the 
Umbarmal between the villages of Umbarmal and \>tna. 

3 The eighteen about the Khdndpur hills are Bdlsingi between Balvddi and Valvaii, 
the Bdnur Between BAuur and Pachegaon. the Bhivghdt between Hivra and Karagani, 
the Chinch between Pachegaon and Kole-Kai*angi, the Dargoba between Ghoti- 
Budruk and Para, the Devi between Devi and Bhikvadi-Budruk, the Dhordlvddi 
between Khdndpur and Lengra, the Hogaldara between Ghoti-Budruk and Padli, the 
Kacharvddi between Ghoti-Khurd and Paid, the Kurli between Kurli and Vita, the 
Menganvddi between Balvddi and Chiuchali, tho Ndgoba between Khdndpur and 
Morba, the Palsi between Banur and Palsi, tho Kdmghdt between Kararga and Not- 
Karan^, the Revongaon between Kevangaon and Lingra, the Shindevddi between 
Balvddi and Bhud, the Tukmdli between Balvddi and Kharsundi, and the Vdsamba 
between RenaW and Vdsamba. Of these eighteen gorges the Rdmghdt alone is mostly 
passable by carts ^d tho rest are used by pack bullocks and foot passengers. The 
eleven gorges about the Kurla hills are the Dhdkdi between Shelgaon and Kurla, the 
Ganesh between Chinchui and Olith, the Hanmant between Tadli and Machindtugad, 
the Rival between Shclgaon and Kival, the Nerli between Nerli and Tembu, the 
Piraehi between Asad andKetra-Harndk8ha,the Samudreshvar between Devrdi^tra and 
Taimri, tho Shenavli between Sonkira and Shcnavli, the Vadgaon between Sausal 
and Vadgaon, tho Vdghdara between JaiUar and Shirasgaon, and Vdgheri between 
Bhelgaon and Nervivi^, None of these gorges are passable by carts. 
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Of the three systems of railways, the East Deccan or Hotgi- 
Gadag, the South Deccan or Beldri-Marmagaon, and the West 
Deccan or Poona-Londa which arc being introduced into the South- 
ern Mardtha and Kdnarese districts of Bombay, the W est Deccan 
oi Poona-Londa by Miraj and Belgaum will directly affect Sdtdra. 
The be'^inning of the Poona-Londa railways was sanctioned in 
December 1883. Of 275 miles, the total length from Poona to Londa, 
about forty-seven run south-east from Poona through the Poona 
district, 101 miles through the Sdtdra district, twenty-one miles 
through the Sdngli and Miraj states between Sdtdra and Belgaum, 
and 106 miles through the Belgaum district. The 101 miles within 
Sdtdra limits pass south and south-east along almost the whole 
centre of the district through parts of Wdi and Phaltan, the 
whole of Koregaon and Kardd, and parts of Vdlva and Tdsgaon. 
The line enters Sahara at the Nira about forty-seven miles from 
Poona and leaves Sdtdra at the Yerla about 148 miles from Poona. 
Ill the Sdtdra section of 101 miles ten third class stations are 
proposed,' that is an average of one station for every ten miles of 
line. The ten stations will bo Lonand at 52J miles from Poona, 
Sdlpa 58 miles, Vdtar 68| miles, Padli 77^ miles, Koregaon 
84 miles, Rahimatpnr 91 1 miles, Masur 104 J miles, Kardd 
Road 113i miles, Machiuulragad 125 miles, and Kundal within 
state limits at 135 miles. ^ At Sdlpa at fifty-eight miles the line will 
run through the Sdlpa tunnel, which though difficult is not 
more than 500 foot long and is estimated to cost £11,400 
(Rs. 1,14,000). At Padli at 77^ miles the line enters the rich and 
fertile valley of the Krishna, and for the remaining seventy-one 
miles of the Sdtdra section it continues to run close to the Krishna, 
being never more than four miles from it. Consequently for about 
ninety-eight miles the lino on the whole slowly falls from Padli till 
it crosses the Krishna in Belgaum at about 175 miles. To avoid the 
heavy outlay which would have been incurred by running the line 
along the western or right side of the Krishna, which would have 
necessitated the bridging of the Krishna ^and almost all its chief 
tributaries the Kudali, Vena, Urmodi, Tdrli, Koyna, and Vdma, the 
Sdtdra section will run along the eastern or left side of the Krishna, 
and the district head-quarter station of Sdtdra and the large town of 
Kardd will consequently lie at some distance from the line. For the 
city of Sdtdra the nearest station will be Koregaon at eighty-four 
miles from Poona and twelve miles east of Satdra ; and for the town 
of Kardd the nearest station will be Kardd Road at 113i miles from 
Poona and four miles east of Kardd. The line will have a ruling 
gradient of one in 100 and no curve with a smaller radius than 
600 feet. The only large bridge on this section will be over the 
Yerla at 148 miles from Poona, with five spans of 100 feet girders 
and an estimated cost of £16,700 (Rs. 1,67,000). Excellent stone 
Md lime are available on the section. The avera^ cost of the 
line between Poona and Belgaum is estimated at about £9463 
(Rs. 94,630) a mile, or a total expenditure within Sdtdra limits of 
about £955,763 (Rs. 95,57,630). The Poona-Londa line was begun in 
January 1 884 and is expected to be finished in 1889. Beyond the district 

1 The position of one or two of the stations is not*yet^finally fixed. 
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within Silngli and Miraj limits, the eleven miles of line from the Y erla 
in the extreme south of the Satarasection to Miraj will havetwo stations 
at Ndndroh south of tho Yerla at 148 miles and at Miraj at 159 miles, 
and a bridge across the Tasgaon river at 151 miles with three spans 
of 100 feet girders and an estimated cost of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). 

Of the thirty toll bars seventeen are on Provincial and thirteen 
on local fund roads. Of the seventeen Provincial tolls six are on tho 
Poona-Bolgaum road at the Khamatki pass in Wai, at the Nimb and 
Kodoli gorges with a subsidiary bar at tho Satara tunnel in Satdra, 
at Vdhfigaon and the Koyna bridge in Kardd, and at tho Vdrna 
bridge near Kanegaon in Vulva with a subsidiary bar at K.4nieri ; 
two are on the Shol4pur-Mah;id road at the Varandha pass at Hirdoshi 
andVarandha; two are on the Surul-FitzGorald pass road at tho 
Pasarui pass in W^i and at Kapde at tho foot of the FitzGerald pass ; 
two are on the Sd,tara-Mahdbalcshvar road near tho Yenna bridge 
at Ankla in Sdtara and at Kelgad in Javli; three on tho Kanid- 
Chiplun road at the Kesha gorge at bakurdi in Kaivkl, at tho 
Kera bridge in Patan and at the Kurablmrli pass at tho foot of 
the Sahyddris ; and two are on tho Karcid-nij;ipnr road by Nagaj 
at the Surli gorge on the borders of Karid and Khiuiapur and al 
the Kh^ndpur gorge. Of tho thirteen local fund tolls two arc 
on the old Poona road at the Yenna bridge in Sat;ira and aC 
the Sdlpa pass on tho borders of Koregaon and Phaltan ; one is 
on the Wai-Adarki pass road at the Sliirgaon gorge on the bordei's 
of Wdi and Koregaon^ four arc on tho 8atcira-Pandharpur road 
at the Triputi gorge in Koregaon, at Vardhangad on tho bcu’ders 
of Koregaon and Mdii, and at tho Gondovla gorge and Dhuldev 
in M^n; one is on the Satara-lMsgaon road at the Nhavi pass 
on the borders of Koregaon and Khatav; three arc on tlio 
Malharpeth-Pandhai'pur road at tho Ural gorge in Patan, al 
the Shamgaon gorge on tho borders of Kaiad and Kh.anapur, 
and at the IWas gorge near tho village of Kaldhon in Khatav ; 
one is on the KarM-Tdsgaon road at Takari in Vdlva where tho 
Krishna canal crosses the road ; and one is on the Poth-Sjlngli road 
at the Gotkhind in VSlva. Tho tolls charged are for every bmr- 
wheeled carriage Is, (8 a.*?.), for every two-wliocled carriage drawn 
by one animal 3d. (2 as,), for every two-wheeled carter carriage Gd, 
(4 as.) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3d. (2 ns,) if unladen, 
9d. (6 if drawn by four animals and laden and 4|d. (3 as.) if 
unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) if drawn by eight animals or more and laden 
and Is. (8 as.) if unladen, 2s. (Ilo. 1) for every elephant, \d, a.) 

for every camel, horse, pony, mule, buffalo, or bullock whether 
laden or unladen, §d. a.) for every ass laden or unladen, \cl, (^\j a.) 

for every sheep, goat, or pig, 6d. (4 as.) for every palanquin 
or other litter carried by four or more bearers, and 3d. (2 as.) 
for every small litter carried by less than four bearers. Except 
at the Koyna^ bridge at KarM where 1 hd. (1 a.) is charged for 
every cart laden or unladen and at the Salpa pass on the old Poona 
road and at the Triputi gorge, Vardhangad, the Gondavla gorge 
and Dhuldev on the Satdra-Pandharpnr road, where 3d. (2 as.) 
instead of 6d. (4 as.) are charged, for every two-wheeled cart if 
drawn by two animals and laden, and 1 Jd. (I a.) instead of 3d. (2 as.) 
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if unladen, these foes are generally charged at almost all the tolls. 
In 1881-82 the tolls realized £11,910 (Rs. 1,19,100), of which£10,264 
(Rs. 1,02,640) wore for Provincial tolls and £1646 (Rs. 16,460) for 
local fund tolls. 

*Of tjio sixteen chief bridges seven are on the Poona-Belgaum 
noad, across the Nira, Krishna, Yonna, Urmodi, Tarli, Koyna, 
and V^riia. At thirty miles from Poona near Shirval the Nira 
is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by an iron lattice girder 
bridge resting on masonry piers. It has eight spans of sixty foot 
each with a total length between abutments of 501 feet. The 
roadway is twenty-one feet wide and 46 i feet above the river 
bed. The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £18,296 (Rs. 1,32,960). 
At fifty-six miles from Poona at Bhuinj the Krishna is crossed 
on the Poona-Belgaum road by a masonry bridge. It has nine 
segmental arches, each of thirty feet span, with a total length 
of 310 feet. Tho roadway is twenty feet wide and twenty-eight 
feet above the river bod. The bridge was bnilt in 1864 at a cost 
of £3635 (Rs. 36,350). At Varya sixty-seven miles from Poona 
tho Yenna is crossed on tho Poona-Belgaum road by a masohry 
bridge. It has eight segmental arches each of thirty feet span with 
a total length of 275 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and 
twenty-one feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 
1864 at a cost of £3642 (Rs. 36,420). At seventy-nine miles from 
Poona near Latna the Urmodi is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by a masonry bridge. It has three elliptical arches each of 
sixty feet span, and two semicircular arches each of fifteen feet 
span, with a total length of 259 feet. The roadway is 20| foot 
wide and thirty- throe feet above tho river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1865 at a cost of £3924 (Rs. 39,240). At ninety-one miles 
at Urabraj the Tdrli is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by a 
masonry bridge. It has four segmental arches each of forty feet 
span with a total length of 178 feet. The roadway is twenty feet 
wide and fifty-three feet above the river bod. The bridge was 
built in 1877 at a cost of £11,489 (Rfj. 1,14,890). At 101 miles 
from Poona at Karad the Koyna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by a bridge partly of masonry and partly of iron. It has 
eight spans with a total length of 709 feet. Of the eight spans 
four in tho south are masonry arches each fifty-four feet span, and 
the remaining four, over tho deepest part of the river, consist of 
iron girders each 108 feet span and resting on massive masonry 
piers. The roadway is 21 1 feet wide and 80| feet above tho 
river bed. The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £48,594 
(Rs. 4,85,940). Owing to the nature of tho subsoil of the river 
bed great difficulty was experienced in getting foundations for 
some of tho piers of this bridge. At Kanegaon, 129 miles 
from Poona, the Vdrna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road 
by a masonry bridge. It has eight segmental arches, each 
sixty feet span, with a total length of 577 feet? The roadway 
is twenty feet wide and 30 J feet above the river bed. The 
bridge was begun in 1876 and completed in 1883 at a cost of £26,061 
(Rs. 2,66,610). Besides by the Bhuinj bridge on the Poona-Belgaum 
road the Krishna is crossed by two masonry bridges, at Wai 
B 1282—27 
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fifty-four miles from Poona on the Sunil- FitzGerald pass road, 
and at Vaduth six miles north-east of Sdtara on the old Poona road. 
Tho Wdi bridge has eight segmental arches each of thirty feet span 
with a total length of 266 feet. The roadway is twenty foet wide 
and thirty-six feet above tho river bod. The bridge was built in 
1871 at a cost of £3931 (Rs. 39,310). Tho Vaduth bridge has nine 
arches each of fifteen feet span, one arch of seventy-four feet span, 
and one small water-way of six by seven feet. Tho total length is 
898 foet. The roadway is 27^ feet wide and thirty-five feet above 
the riverbed. The bridge was built in 1845. Besides by tho Varya 
bridge on the Poona-Belgaum road the Yenna is crossed by 
throe masonry bridges, two on the Satara-Malcolrnpeth road at 
Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar twenty miles north-west of 
Sdtfira, and one on the old Poona road at Vddha-Kheda three miles 
north-east of Sdtd.ra. The Kanhera bridge has eight segmental 
arches each of thirty-feet span with a total length of 268 feet. 
The roadway is twenty feet wide and 26 J feet above the river bed. 
The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £3948 (Rs. 39,480). Tho 
Kelghar bridge has one arch of sixty feet span with a total length 
of sixty feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and twenty-five 
feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1852 at a cost of 
£588 (Rs. 5880). The V&dha-Kheda bridge has five arches each of’ 
thirty feet span, one arch of ten feet span, and two small water- 
ways of six by seven feet. The total length is 322 feet. The road- 
way is twenty-seven feet wide and twenty-five feet above the river 
bed. The bridge was built in 1845 by Shahji tho S4tdra chief.^ Besides 
by the Kardd bridge on the Poona-Belgaum road, the Koyna is 
crossed by two masonry bridges at Hdroshi in Jdvli eighty-throe 
miles from Poona on the Surul-FitzGerald pass road, and at 
Helvdk in Piltan thirty-three miles from Karad on the KarM- 
KumbhArli pass road. The Haroshi bridge has three thirty 
feet arches with a total length of ninety-nine feet. The roadway 
is 18 J feet wide and 20| feet above the river bed. Tho bridge 
was built in 1875 at a cost of £885 (Rs. 8850). . The 
Helvak bridge has five elliptical arches each of sixty feet span 
and two semicircular laud arches each of twenty foet span, 
with a total length of 424 foet. The roadway is 18J feet 
wide and 46i feet above the river bed. The bridge was built 
in 1864 at a cost of £4249 (Rs. 42,490). Besides these bridges on 
the chief rivers, the Kera tributary of the Koyna is crossed by a 
masonry bridge at Pdtan twenty -one miles west of Kardd on the 
Kardd-Kumbh&rli pass road. It has three elliptical arches each of 
sixty feet span with a total length of 196 foet, and tho roadway is 18^ 
feet wide and thirty-five feet above the river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1863 at a cost of £2316 (Rs. 23,160). The VAsna is crossed 
by a masonry bridge at Lhitsurna eleven miles east of Satdra on the 
Satara-Pandharpur road. It has five arches each of forty feet span 


1 The VAdha-Khpda bridge bears an inscription of ShAhji’s in English and MarAthi 
In the 1853 flood this inscription, which was on the parapet wall of the bridee was 
carried away. It was replaced by a fresh tablet in a safer part of the bridge. * " 
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. with a total length of 240 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide 
and thirty feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1881 
at a cost of £4910 (Rs. 49,100). 

^here are eleven travellers^ bungalows, fourteen district officers* 
bungalows, and 297 rest-houses. Of the eleven travellers* bungalows 
sfx aro on the Poona-Belgaum road, two at Sbirval in Wdi, one at 
Sdtdra, two at Atit and Karad in Karad, and one at Nerla in Villva ; 
, two are on the Suriil-Mahd,baleshvar road at P^nchgani and Wai 
in Wai ; one is on the Sdtara-Mahiiblcshyar road at Medha in Javli ; 
one is on the FitzGerald pass road at Ambonala near Pratipgad ; 
and one on tho old Poona road at Dear in Koregaon. Each of these 
bungalows has three rooms each with accommodation and furniture 
for one traveller. Of the two bungalows at Shirval the new bungalow, 
which is about 81 J feet long and 34f feet broad, haig, besides 
three rooms, a cook house, a sweeper*8 house, and stables ; and tho 
old bungalow, which is about fifty-nine feet long and forty-two feet 
broad, has a cook house and stables. I'he Sd.tdra bungalow, which 
is about 65J feet long and 30^ foet broad, has a cook room, 
a peon^s room, bath-rooms, and stables. The Atit bungalow, 
which is about sixty-eight foet long and 32J feet broad, has a 
oook room, a peon^s room, a sweeper’s room, and stables. The Karad 
bungalow, which is about fifty-one foet long and twenty-three foet 
broad, has a cook room, a messman*a room, and stables. The Nerla 
bungalow, which is about fifty-one feet long and twenty-three feet 
broad, has a cook room and a peon’s room. The Panchgani 
bungalow, which is about sixty-four feet long and 33^ feet broad, 
has a cook house, sorvant*s and messman*s rooms, and stables. The 
Wdi bungalow, which is about GOJ feet long and 60J feet broad, 
has a cook house, a messman’s room, a peon*s room, and stables. 
Tho Modha bungalow, which is about 634 feet long and 294 feet 
broad, has a cook room, a peon’s room, a sweeper’s hut, and stables. 
Tho Ambonala bungalow, which is about 624 fe®!' lo^igT and 46 J 
feet broad, has a cook house, a servant's house, a gardener’s house, 
and stables. Tho Dear bungalow, which is about sixty-five feet 
long and forty-six feet broad, has a oook room, a store room, 
bath-rooms, and stables. Except the Ainbenala bungalow which has 
a corrugated iron roof and a stone floor, all these bungalows have 
tiled roofs and murumed floors. The walls are generally built of 
stone lime and brick and sometimes of lime and brick and of 
brick and mud. Each traveller occupying a separate room has to 
pay a fee of 2^. (Re.l) for one day and one night and of 1^. (8 as,) 
for one day between sunrise and sunset, Tho travellers* bungalows 
are departmentally managed and repaired from the general revenues, 
except the Deur bungalow which is repaired from local funds. 
Tho bungalows have an establishment of a peon and a sweeper, 
and some have a messman. The messman gets \6s. ta£l (Rs, 8-10) 
a month, the peon 8s. to 16«. (Rs. 4 - 8), and the sweeper 8«. to 15s. 
(Rs. 4-74). The peon looks after tho building and furniture, and 
helps travellers in getting provisions. 

Of the fourteen district officers* bungalows four at Kardd and 
Umbraj in Karad, at Kanegaon on tho Varna bridge in V41va, and at 
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Holvdk in Patan belong to the executive engineer for roads and 
bridges ; six at Siddpur in Kardd, at Tdkari in Valva, at Mayni and 
Khatgan in Khatdv, and at Rdjevddi and Oondavla in M&n, belong 
to the exccfiitive engineer for irrigation ; and four at Sap in Koregaon, 
at Piisosavli in Khatav, at Vaugi in Khandpur, and at Kasegaonln 
Vdlva, belong to the Collector. The four bungalows belonging tp 
the executive engineer for roads and bridges have stone brick and 
mud walls, thatched roofs, and murumed floors. All have cook 
houses attached and some have stables. All aro looked after by a 
Kuli labourer who is paid a daily wage of Sd. to (2-3 ur.). 
Of the six bungalows belonging to the executive engineer for 
irrigation, two at Bidapur and Mdyni are second class and the 
remaiuing four are first class buildings. All are looked after by 
peons who receive a monthly salary of 14s. to £1 (Rs. 7 - 10). The 
four Collectors^ bungalows have stono brick and lirno walls and tiled 
roofs and except the Sap bungalow all have cook houses and stables. 
All are looked after by peons who arc paid 8.s*. (Rs. 4) a month. 

Of 297 rest-houses or dharmshdlda, which, besides village temples 
and chdvdifi, are used by native travellers, oigliteen aro in Wai, six 
in Javli, twenty -two in Sdtdra, twenty-eight in Koregaou, eleven in 
Pdtan, forty -four in Kar^d, thirty-four in Valva, forty-eight in Mitn, 
thirty-five in Khatav, twenty-nine in Kh^-n^pur, and twenty-two in 
Tdsgaon. Of these forty-five have been built by private means 
and the rest from local funds. Of the 297 rest-houses three have 
corrugated iron roofs, 193 have tiled roofs, ninety-nine have mud 
roofs, and two have thatched roofs. Except a few which were built 
of stone and lime, most rest-houses are built of stone and 
brick and of inferior wood. Of the 297 rest-houses fifteen can 
accommodate ten travellers, ten fifteen travellers, forty-three 
twenty travellers, forty-seven twenty -five travellers, thirty-six 
thirty travellers, twelve forty travellers, sixty-four fifty travellers, 
twenty-two fifty to seventy-five travellers, thirty-one seventy-five to 
100 travellers, six 100 to 125 travellers, one 125 to 150 travellers, 
three 150 to 200 travellers, and seven 200 to 300 travellers. In the 
rest-houses travellers are allowed free quarters. 

Of the twelve ferries which ply during the rains, that is from the 
middle of June to the end of November, eight are across the Krishna 
at MAhuli in Sdt^ira, at Dhamner in Koregaon, at Umbraj Karad and 
K^rve in Kar&d, at Barhe and Borgaon in Vdlva, and at Bhilavdi in 
Tdsgaon; two are across the Koyiia at Sdngvad and Yerad in P^tan; 
and two are across the Varna at Shegaon and Tdmbi in Valva. Moat 
of the ferry boats have been built by the public works department. 
Of the twelve ferries four at Mdhuli, Dhamnor, Umbraj, and Bhilavdi 
across the Krishna are iron pontoons and the remaining eight are 
wooden boats. These ferry boats are generally thirty-four feet long 
fourteen broad and three and a half deep. They are generally 
worked by a c#ew of six men, Mar^thds by caste, and carry at a trip 
forty to fifty passengers or four bullock or pony carts. For every 
trip each passenger pays |ti. (i a.) and each cart la. (8 oa,). In 
1882-83 the ferries were farmed for £208 (Rs. 2080}, 
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SatAra forms part of the Dcccan postal division. Of the sijtty-one Chapter VL 
post offices one is a disbursing office, thirty-one are sub-offices, and Trade, 
twenty -nine are. village offices. The disbursing office is at Sattlra in 
charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 (Rs. 1200) Offices. 

rising to £168 (Rs. 1G80). Of the thirty-one sub-offices which 
^re in charge of sub-postmasters drawing a yearly salary of £18 
to £84 (Rs. 180 - 810), twenty-six at Ashta, Dahivadi, Islampur, 

Kardd, Khanddla-Bdvda, Khatdv, Koregaon, Mahabaleshvar, Masur, 

Mdyni, Medha, Mhasvad, Nerla, Pdnchgani, Pdtan, Rahimatpur, 

Rajevddi, S^tara, Shirala, Shirval, Surul, Tiisgaon, Umbraj, Vaduj, 

Vita, and Wai are within British limits ; and five at Aundh, Bhor, 

Jath, Phaltan, and Virvadi are within limits of the Sdtdra agency. Of 
the twenty -nine village offices which are in charge of schoolmasters 
receiving yearly allowances of £1 4 f. to £6 (Rs.12-60), twenty-five 
at Atit, Bdvdhan, Bhikdr-Tdsgaon, Bhilavdi, Bhuinj, Chaphal, 

Charogaon, Dhavadshi, Girvi, Kadegaon, Kdla, Kdmeri, Kdrva, 

Kasegaon, Khanapur, Kshetra-Mahuli, Limbgova, Marul, Ndgaj, Pdl, 
Pusesdvli,'Slienavli, Tarala, Vadgaon-Kardd, and Vdlva are within 
British limits; and four at Atpddi, Diganchi, Kurla, and Taradgaon 
are withiji limits of the Satara agency. In townh and villages which 
have post offices, letters are delivered by thirty-six postmen, of whom 
‘ten draw yearly salaries of JEl 2 (Rs. 1 20) and the remaining twenty-six 
of £9 I2s. (Rs. 96). In small villages without post offices letters aro 
delivered by forty-six village postmen drawing yearly salaries of £10 
166’. to £12 (Rs. 108 - 120). At all the village offices money orders 
are issued, and at the disbursing office and all the sub-offices both 
money orders aro issued and savings banked. Mails to and from 
Bombay are carried by tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway between 
Bombay and Poona; the mails between Poona and S^tfira are 
carried in pony carts or tdnga ddks which run from Poona to Hubli 
through Satdra, Kolhapur, Belgaurn, and Dhdrwfir. During tho 
hot season when the Bombay Government stops at Mahabaleshvar, 
letters are carried in pony carts between Surul on the Poona- 
Belgaum road and Mahdbaleshvar. The post offices are supervised 
by the superintendent of post offices, Deccan division, who has a 
yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 2400). Tho superintendent is assisted 
in Sdtara by an inspector who draws £120 (Rs. 1200) a year and 
whoso head-quarters are at Satdra. 

There are two third class Government telegraph offices at SAtdra TELEaRAPH, 
and MahAbaleshvar. 

Except Kardd which has three, each of the other ten sub-divisions Thadb Centres. 
has one chief trade centre. Of the thirteen trade centres one is in 
Wai at Wai, one in Jdvli at Malcolmpeth, one in S&tdra at S^tdra, 
one in Koregaon at Eahimatpur, one in Patatf at P&tan, three in 
Kardd at Kardd Chd,regaou and Umbraj, one in V&lva at IsUmpur, 
one in M^n at Mhasvad, one in Khatav at Puses&vli, one in 
Kh^ndpur at Vita, and one in Tasgaon at Tdsgaoi*. Wdi in Wdi, Tfai. 

on the Krishna, contains about 150 well-to-do traders, mostly 
Brdhmans, Mdrwdr and Gujarat Vdnis, Mardtha Kunbis, Sdlis, 

Koshtis, Telis, Kdsdrs, and Musalmdna. Of these traders, the 
Brdhmans and Gujardt Vdnia are generally moneylenders. Except 
that the Mardtha Kunbis and Gujardt Vania buy from the growers 
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Chapter YL on cash payment raw sugar or gul, rice, turmeric, earthnuts and 
T^e. coriander seed and export them mostly in bullock carts to the port 

Trade Centres Mahad and to Poona, the chief trade consists in importing articles 
'* and selling them on cash payment in the town and neighbouring 
** villages. From Bombay and Poona, Marwar Vdnis import Bombify 

and Fnglish piecegoods and twist; from Chiplun, the vanis* imporj 
salt betelnuta dates and groceries ; from Poona and Satdra, the 
Kdsars import copper and brass pots ; from Nair or Malcolmpcth, 
the Musalmd^ns import potatoes and vegetables ; and from Bavdhdn 
and Siirul-Kavtha the Sdlis and Koshtis import small quantities of 
women’s robes or lugdia. Besides importing women^s robes from 
Bavdhan and Surul-Kavtha, the Salis and Koshtis prepare women^s 
robes, waistcloths, bodicecloths or khans, and other hand-mado 
goods from the twist which they buy from Marwar Vdnis and sell 
them to consumers in their houses. Of late, in consequence of the 
opening of good roads, the growers have begun to take their 
produce to the port of Mahdd and soli them to the Mahad traders 
instead of passing them through the hands of the Wai traders. 

McdcolmpeiJi, Malcolmpeth in Jdvli, the trade centre of the favourite health resort 
of Mahitbaleshvar, has independent and well-to-do ti-aders, mostly 
Mdrwdr and Gujarat VAnis, Pdrsis, Christians, and Musalmans, 
During the fair season, especially in April and May and again 
in October and November, Malcolmpeth is the centre of 
much traffic and trade. The traders bring rice from the neighbouring 
villages, and sugar, salt, cocoanuts, groceries, spirits and wines 
from Mahdd, Poona, and Bombay. Excellent potatoes are grown 
Sdfdra, on the hill. Satdra in Satdra contains about 500 independent traders 
chiefly Brahmans, MArwar Gujarat and Lingayat Vdnis, Telis, 
Tdmbolis, Kdsdrs, Bohor&s, and Pdrsis. Salt, piecegoods, metals, 
stationery, groceries, rook-oil, and silk are brought from Poona 
Chiplun and Mahdd and sold wholesale or retail on cash payment. 
Coarse sugar, earthnuts, chillies, and turmeric are bought from the 
growers bjr Brdhmans and local and Mdrwdr Vanis and sent to 
Poona, Chiplun, and Mahdd. Of late years there has been little 
Kahimatpur. change iu the amount or character of the Sdtara trade. Rahimatpur 
in Koregaon contains about 155 independent and well-to-do traders. 
They are chiefly Brdhmans, Mdrwar and Gujar^lt Vd,nis, Shimpis, 
Sangars, Maratha Kunbis, Jains, Koshtis, Kasars, and Musalmans. Of 
these traders the Brdhmans are generally moneylenders. Bombay and 
English piecegoods, twist, and silk are brought by the Mdrwdr Vdnis 
from Poona and Bombay. The Vanis, Jains, and Maratha Kunbis 
buy from the growers raw molasses, turmeric, earthnuts, and 
coriander seed, send them in bullock carts to the ports of Chiplun 
Rajdpur and Mahdd, and bring from those ports salt, cocoanuts, dates, 
and spices. All dE these articles are sold on cash payment. The 
Musalmdns, Sangars, and Koshtis buy twist from the MArwd,r Vdnis 
which the Musajmd.na weave into turbans and the Sangars and Koshtis 
into waistcloths, women’s robes or lug die, cotton sheets or pdsodis, 
and other hand-made piecegoods. These articles are partly sold in 
the town, and the rest are taken to Satara and Chiplun where they 
Pdtan, are sold to local traders. Pdtan, at the meeting of the Koyna and 
'Kora on tho Kardd-Chiplun road, has about twenty traders, mostly 
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Brihmans, VAnis, and Shimpis. Rice goes from PAtan and Tiirla to 
KarAd and Chiplnn, and from Chiplun are brought salt cocoauuts 
and groceries. • KarAd, at the meeting of the Krishna and the 
Koyna on the Poona-Belgaum road, has about 400 traders^ 
mostly BrAhmans, MArwAr GujarAt and LingAyat VAnis, Telis, 
Sangars* Koshtis, Shimpis, and MusalmAns. Of these traders 
tTie BrAhinans are generally moneylenders. The MArwar VAnis 
bring piecegoods from NAgpur, SholApur, and TerdAl, and 
women^s robes or lugdis from Bavadhan and Rabkavi. The Vanis 
and Telis buy from the growers for cash and send to Chipluu 
raw sugar or gul, turmeric, chillies, earthnuts, tobacco, and oil, 
and in exchange bring salt, cocoanuts, dates, spices, and groceries. 
These imported articles are sold in the town and neighbouring 
villages. The SAlis and MusalmAns bring twist from Bombay which 
they weave into turbans, waistcloths, and other hand-made piecegoods. 
The Koshtis weave fdsodis or cotton sheets. These hand- made 
piecegoods are sold to the people on the spot. OhAregaon, in Karad 
on the river Mand on the Malharpeth-Pandharpur road, has 
G ujarat VAni and Teli traders. Since the opening of the Kumbharli 
pass on the KarAd-Chiplun road the OhAregaon traders have 
prospered. They buy from the growers for cash, sesame, 
darthnut, safflower, and other oil seeds which they press into oil 
and send in large quantities to Chiplun in exchange for salt and 
groceries. Umbraj, in KarAd at the meeting of the Krishna TArli 
and MAnd on the Poona-Bclgaum road, has about twenty-five traders, 
mostly BrAhmans, GujarAt and LingAyat VAnis, and Shimpis. Of 
these traders the BrAhmans are generally moneylenders. The VAnis 
buy chillies earthnuts and rice from the growers of PAtan, TArla, 
and Morgiri, and send them either to SAngli, Miraj, or Chiplun, and 
bring salt, dates, and groceries in exchange from Chiplun. The 
Shimpis buy women^s robes or lugdis and bodicocloths or khans at 
PAl and Tarla. These imported articles are sold on cash payment 
in the town and neighbouring villages. IslAmpur or Urun in VAlva 
has about thirty traders mostly BrAhmans, MArwAr GujarAt and 
Lingilyat VAnis, and MarAtha Kuiibis. llie traders send to Chiplun 
large quantities of tobacco and raw sugar or gul, and in exchange 
bring salt, dates, betelnuts, groceries, spices, English and country 
piecegoods, and metals which they sell at IslAmpur and the 
neighbouring villages. Besides IslAmpur, the large village of 
ShirAla in VAlva is famous for its brass lamps or samais which the 
KAsArs send to SAtAra, SholApur, and Poona. Mhasvad in MAn^ 
on the MAn river on the SAtAra-Pandharpur road, has about 
sixty independent traders, mostly BrAhmans, GujarAt and LingAyat 
VAnis, Shimpis, Jains, and Sangars. Of these traders the 
BrAhmans and GujarAt VAnis are generally moneylenders. Bombay 
and English piecegoods are brought in largo quantities by GujarAt 
Vanis and Shimpis from Bombay and Poona. T|je Vknis and 
Jains buy from the growers millet or hdjri, raw sugar or gul, hhapla 
or wheat, and earthnuts, and send them in cartloads to SholApur 
and Pandharpnr in the east, and SAtAra MahAd and Chiplun in 
the west, and from Chiplun bring salt, cocoanuts, and spices. The 
Sangars buy sheep^s wool twist from the Dhangars, and weave it 
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into blankets or kamhlis, and send them to Chiplun, Mahdd, Satdra, 
Pandharpur, and Sholapur. Pusesdvli in Khatav has about 120 
independent traders, mostly Brd,hmans, Gujardt and local Yanis, 
Tel is, Koshtis, Kalis, Sangars, Kasars, and Musalindns. Of these 
traders, the Brahmans and Gu3ardtVd,nis are generally moneylendef’S. 
Bombay and English piecegoods and twist are brought by tlye 
Kliimpis and Gu jar At Yanis from Bombay and Poona. The twist, 
is bought by SA/lis who weave it into cotton sheets or pdsodis. 
Sesame safflower and earthnuts are largely bought by the Telis 
from the growers and pressed into oil which is sent to SatAra, MahA.d, 
and Chiplun. The Yanis buy from the growers raw sugar or gul, 
garlic, and earthnuts, and send them to Bardmati, Sholapur, Mahdd, 
and Chiplun, and from Chiplun bring salt, cocoanuts, and groceries. 
Yita in Khanapurhas about 150 traders, mostly Brahmans, Marwar 
and local Y^nis, Shimpis, Telis, Kdsars, Sangars, Tdmbats, Salis, 
and Musalmdns. Of these traders, the Brdhmans and Mdrwar 
YA-nis are generally moneylenders. English and Bombay piece- 
goods and twist are brought by Marwar Yanis and Shimpis from 
Bombay and Poona. The twist is bought by Momin Musalmans 
who weave it into turbans, and by Sangars and S.-llis who weave 
it into cotton sheets or pdsodis, whicli are sold both at Vita and 
Kadegaon. From the growers, Mdrwnr and local Vdnis buy raw 
sugar or gul, and the Yanis and Telis buy sesame earth- 
nut safflower and other oil seeds, press them into oil, and send 
them largely to Chiplun and in exchange bring salt, betelnuts, 
dates, and groceries. The Khdnapur village of Lingra grows 
ga/nja or smoking hemp, enough to meet the demand of the whole 
district of SAtAra. TA^sgaon has about 150 traders, with capitals 
varying from £10 to £10,000 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 1,00,000), mostly 
BrAhmans, MA.rwdr Gujardt and Lingayat Vtinis, Manltha Kunbis, 
Jains, Telis, and MnsalmA.ns. The traders buy from the growers 
cotton, tobacco, raw sugar or gid, and earthnuts, and send them 
to SAitAra, Sholdpur, Poona, and Chiplun, and from Chiplun bring 
in exchange salt, piecegoods, dates, silks, sugar, metals, and spices, 
which are sold to the people for cash. As there are no steam presses, 
cotton, which is the chief article of export, is loosely packed and 
loses much in quantity and quality. 

Thirty-four weekly and half -weekly markets are held, twelve on 
Mondays, three on Tuesdays, four on Wednesdays, six on Thursdays, 
two on Fridays, five on Saturdays, and two on Sundays, in twenty- 
three villages and towns. One is in WAi at Wai on Mondays and 
Tuesdays; two in Javli, at Medha on Mondays and at Malcolmpeth 
on every day in the week during the fair season ; two in Satdra, 
at SAtdra on Mondays Thursdays and Saturdays, and at Parli on 
Mondays ; two in Koregaon, at Rahimatpur on Thursdays and 
Fridays, and at Kumta on Mondays ; four in Patan, at PAtan on 
Mondays^ at«TArla on Saturdays, at Morgiri on Thursdays, and 
at DhembevAdi on Tuesdays; five in KarAd, at KarAd on Sundays 
and Thursdays, at Yadgaon on Mondays, at Umbraj on Mondays, 
at ChAregaon on Saturdays, and at Belvade on Wednesdays ; two 
in VAlva, at IslAmpur on Saturdays and at Shirdla on Mondays ; 
one in TAsgaon^ at TAsgaon on Mondays and Thursdays ; one in 
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KhAniLpur at Vita on Mondays; one in Khatdv at Puscsdvli on CTiapter VI- 

Wednesdays ; and two in Mtin, at Uahivadi on Mondays and at Trade. 

Mhasvad on Wednesdays, These markets are distributing rather markets 

than collecting centres. Except at Belvade and Elur where cows, ’ 

o:?en, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and other animals are brought for 

sale, the articles sold at these markets are brass copper and iron 

vessels, millet, wheat, gram, pulses, cotton, oilseeds, oil, earthnuts, 

chillies, turmeric, raw sugar, tobacco, English and country piece- 

goods, twists, turbjins, waistcloths, women’s robes or fruit, 

and vegetables. Besides peddlers and hawkers who set up booths 

on the market days and sometimes husbandmen offering their 

field produce, grain, pulse, raw sugar, fruit, and vegetables, 

the sellers are shopkeepers and traders generally belonging to the 

market town. Except where fruit and vegetables are brought early 

in the morning, those markets fill about two in the afternoon 

and go on till six. Barter is almost unknown; all sales are by cash 

payments. Of late years there has boon little change in the numbers 

who attend the markets. 

Fairs, lasting one to thirty days, with an attendance of 500 to 50,000 Fairs. 
people and with a trade worth £12 to £3000 (Rs. 120 - Rs. 30,000), 
are held at eighteen places, two in Wdi, two in Javli, one in Satiira, 
two in Koregaon, two in Karad, two in Patan, two in Vdlva, one in 
Tilsgaon, one in Khdaiipur, one in Khatdv, and two in Mdn. Of 
these eighteen fairs, two are attended by 50,000, two by 20,000, one 
by 15,000, eight by 5000 to 8000, and five by 500 to 4000 people. 

The details are : 

Sdtdra Fair DetaiU^ 1882, 


PliACK. 

Month. 

Davs 

Sales. 

People. 

Placb. 

Month. 

Days. 

Sales. People. 

Wdi, 





Pdtan. 



£ 

Ozardi 

April 

15 


3000 

Banapuri ... 

April 

5 

200 8000 

Mu-ndhardev . 

January ... 

1 

60 

3000 

Yerad 

April 

80 

200 7000 

Jdvli, 





rdha. 





March 

1 

70 

7000 

Sbir^ils 

April 

1 

600 20,000 

Kud&l 

April 

1 

180 

4000 

Peth „ 

February ... 

1 

100 6000 






Tdi^gcton. 




Sdtdra. 





Akalkhop ... 

February ... 

1 

160 6000 

Parli 

February ... 

I 

12 

6000 

Khdndpur. 




E^oregaon. 





Renavi 

February ... 

1 

50 500 

Bahimatpur... 

December .. 

30 

50 

8000 

Khatdv. 




Padali 

April 

30 

35 

2000 

Khatgun ... 

March 

: 2 

100 V 16,000 

Kardd. 





Mdn. 



1 

P41 

January ... 

5 

800 

50,000 

Shlngn&pur ,. 

April 

1 

I 1000 60,000 

Kole 

February ... 

1 

300 

5000 

Mhasvad 

November .. 

15 

8000 20,000 


These fairs differ little from the weekly markets, except that 
they are attended by unusually large numbers. They are chiefly 
distributing centres. The sellers are generally shopkeepers and 
traders of the town e,nd neighbouring places, mostly M&rwdr 
Gujard-t and Lingdyat Vinis, Halvdis, Tambats, Kdsdrs, Sbimpis, 
Sails, Koshtis, Sangars, Attdrs, and Musalmdns, Except at 
Mhasvad where the chief trade consists in selling cows, bulls, 
buffaloes, ponies, and sheep by Mardtha Kunbis, Mhdrs, Mdngs, and 
Musalmdns, the articles sold at these fairs are : By the Ydnis, dates, 
B 1282-28 
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cocoamits, betelnuts, raw sugar, sugar, spices and groceries ; by 
tho Mdrwdr Vdnis, Salis, SLimpis and Kosbtis, English and country 
piocegoods, women^s robes, cotton sheets, waistcloths and bodice- 
cloths ; by the Tdmbats copper and bra»BS pots ; by the Kdsdrs copper 
and brass pots and glass bangles; by the Halvais, sweetmeats, 
parched rice, and pulse ; by the Attars, perfumes and fragrant 
essences ; and by the Sangars, blankets, coarse cloth or pa daw, 
sacking, and felt or hurnus. The buyers are almost all consumers 
who buy for immediate use. 

Shopkeepers are found in almost all villages except in the smallest. 
Village shopkeepers are generally Gujarat or Lingdyat Vduis. They 
deal in all kinds of grain, salt, oil, sugar, raw sugar, spices, and 
groceries, and buy their stock at tho nearest trade centre. The 
shopkeeper is generally a distributer, except that being often a 
moneylender he generally supplies his stock of grain from tho 
husbandmen to whom he has advanced money. Except landholders 
who, having their own stock of grain, buy only sugar, spices, 
groceries and oil, most of the villagers depend upon tho shopkeeper 
for almost all their supplies. A few buy on cash payment, but 
most of the villagers have an account with the shopkeeper. 
Barter is almost unknown. 

Below the village shopkeepers are the peddlers and hawkers who 
are generally MArwdr and local Vanis, Telis, Kasars, and Shirapis. 
These men travel from village to village during tho six or eight 
months of the fair season. Spices, groceries, pearls, looking glasses, 
locks, and other articles are sold by the M^rwilr and local Vanis, who 
generally go about with a pony ; glass bangles, copper and brass pots 
are sold by Kdsd^rs who travel with a bullock or a packman ; cloth by 
Shimpis who generally themselves carry tho pack ; and oil by Tclis. 
Except the Telis who generally, and tho Mdrwdris who rarely, 
sell their articles to husbandmen in exchange for grain, almost all 
these peddlers and hawkers sell on cash payment. 

The LamAns, a wandering tribe and the professional carriers of 
the district, used to carry on pack-bullocks to tho coast and to 
Poona and other centres, cotton, molasses, chillies, tobacco, and 
other articles of export, and bring salt, grain, spices, and groceries. 
Since the opening of the cart roads to the Konkan by the 
Kumbh&rli pass in 1864 and the FitzGerald pass in 1876, these 
Lamdns have almost disappeared, and exports are carried to Chiplun 
and Mahdd by traders in hired, and by husbandmen in their own 
bullock carts. The Hedes, a class of Vanjd,ris, buy cows, bulls, and 
other live-stock at Jath, Bijdpur, and BAWghdt, and sell them in 
the fair season from village to village for cash. 

Of Imports the chief articles are : Of building materials, Malabdr 
timber is imported from Poona Bombay and Chiplun by Gujarit 
and local Vilnis, Mar^tha Kunbis, and sometimes also directly 
fcy rich house-builders. Timber generally passes through three 
hands and is used by house-builders carpenters and turners for 
making beams, Orders, planks, doors, shelves, wheels, and chairs. 
Edthya or cocoa fibre rope is brought by Gujarat and local Y6nis from 
Chiplun, Mahdd, Poona, and Bombay, and passes through three 
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bands. Iron bars, sheets, hinges, and screws are brought from 
Bombay Poona and Chiplmi by Gnjardfc and local Vdnis^ Maratha 
Kunbis and Musalmans, and pass through three hands. Iron bars 
are made into cart tires, axes, and hatches. As the demand for 
ifon has increased and as the Dhavads of Jjivli and Pdtan havo 
peased to smelt iron the import of iron has of late increased. 
Glass-panes used for windows, looking glasses, and lanterns are 
brought from Poona and Bombay by Bohord.s and bought by tho 
public works department and tho rich. Of house furniture, copper 
brass and iron sheets are brought from Poona and Bombay by GujarAt 
Vdiiis and Musalmdns, from whom the local Tiimbats and K^s^rs 
buy and make them into cooking and water pots tapolis, ghagars, 
pdtelis, ghangdUy frying-pans, and other vessels. Besides the raw metal 
shoots, JSondrs, Tdmbats, Kdsdrs, and Telis bring from N^sik, Poona, 
Miraj, and Sangli ready made cookttig pots, gadoes or jugs, fuVpdtras 
or cups with a thick rim, peb's or cups on a stand, dishes or 
tahakfty and aitarddnu and guldhdunis or rose-vessels, excellent 
articles but costly and tlierctoro not in much demand. Carpets, 
watches, clocks, paintings, chandeliers, and hanging lamps are 
brought from Bombay and Poona by Bohords and Mdrwd.r Vdnis 
for the use of the ricli and well-to-do. Of food drink and 
drugs, salt, cocoanuts, dates, groceries, and spices are brought 
by local and Gujardt Van is from Bombay, Poona, Chiplun, and 
Malidd. Drugs arc chiefly imported by Government dispensaries 
at the expense of local funds. Of tools and appliances, the Bohords 
import hammers, anvils, saws, files, rassors, knives, scissors, augers,, 
adzes, and chisels from Bombay and Poona. Of articles of dress 
including ornaments and toys, English and Bombay piecegoods, 
twist, shawls, silk waistcloths and robes are brought from Bombay 
and Poouaby Mdrvvdrand Gujarat Vdnis, Brahmans, and Musalmdns. 
Twist is bough c by Sdlis and Koshtis who weave it into hand-made 
piecegoods. Pearls are brought by Panjdbis and Mdrwdr and 
Gujariit Viinis from Poona and Bombay, and sold to the rich. 
Kdtaris bring from Gokdk wooden toys, cleverly coloured represen- 
tations of vegetables and fruit. The^ toys are bought by tho 
rich and well-to-do to bo laid before the goddess Gauri on a day 
sacred to her in Ghaitra or March- April. Gold and silver are 
brought by MdrwAr Vdnis and sold to the rich to make ornaments for 
their women and children. 

The chief Exports are molasses, grain, eartlmuts, turmeric, chillies, 
cotton, timber, and cloth. Since the opening of bridged and well made 
roads molasses, the chief export of the district, has of late come into 
increasing demand, and the cultivation of sugarcane has greatly spread. 
Millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric, and tobacco are sent to Bombay by 
Chiplun, chiefly from Satdra, Karad, and Vdlva, by the local and 
Gujar Vdnis who get these articles from the Kunbi husbandmen 
either in payment of debts or on cash payment. tCotton is sent 
from Valva and Tdsgaon in bullock carts to Chiplun by Bhdtids 
and Gujardt Vdnis who buy unginned cotton from the husbandmen, 
have it cleared by hand-machines, and pack it in bales, each weigh- 
ing about 250 pounds (10 mans). As there is less local demand 
owing to the growing import of European and Bombay piecegoods 
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the growing of cotton has lately fallen off. Teak is sent from 
Jdvli and P^tan to Chiplun and other parts by timber-dealers, who 
buy at departmental sales and feU yearly a certain number of teak 
trees mostly in Government forests. Coarse cloth, cotton sheets or 
pdsodiiy, and blankets are chiefly sent to other districts. . 

The chief S^/tdra crafts are the making of gold and silvef 
ornaments, copper and brass pots and iron tools, stone-cutting, 
pottery, carpentry, cotton-weaving, dyeing, blanket-weaving, 
tanning, and shoe-making. Gold and silver workers or Sondrs are 
found in almost all towns and large villages. Besides working 
in gold and silver, a few Sonars in Satara, Tasgaon, and other 
large towns are well known for their skill in stone-setting. Except 
a few who out of their savings buy gold and silver in small 
quantities and keep a small stock of ornaments for sale in their 
shops and sometimes at fairs, goldsmiths are not, as a rule, men 
of capital. People who want ornaments generally buy their gold and 
silver and give it to the Sonars to work into ornaments, paying 
them Is. (id. to 2s. (Re. i - 1) the tola for gold. A. few Sondrs 
who have a large number of customers employ workmen. The 
tools used for heating melting and hammering the metal are the 
blow-pipe, iron tongs for turning the coals, a hammer, an anvil, 
and the draw-plates called (jdvi and javihhuchi patti for making 
gold wire and thread. Sondrs make gold and silver bangles, 
armlets, wristlets, necklaces, rings, nose-rings, and anklets, and 
articles for holding betelnuts betel leaves and other dishes. 
Sondrs work from morning to evening and keep twelve holidays 
during the year. Their work is steady throughout tho year and is 
brisk during the marriage season. Tho women and children do not 
help the men in their work. Sondrs earn £5 to £100 (Rs. 50-1000) 
a year. They are a fairly well-to-do class and have no trade 
organization. 

Tambats and Kdsdrs or copper and brass smiths are found in 
almost all towns. Copper and brass pot-making is one of the chief 
local industries. The metal is brought from Bombay and Poona in 
sheets and cut into pieces of a suitable size. Except a few men of 
capital, copperamiths generally borrow money and invest it in 
their craft. Of the brassware of the district the best known articles 
are the brass lamps which are inade at Shirdla in Vdlva. The 
articles are sold in shops and at fairs, and are also sent to Bombay 
and Poona. Coppersmiths also tin copper and brass pots at fri?. to 
IJd. (J to I a.) the pot. They make a stock of vessels during the 
rains, and during the fair season move from place to place with them. 
They work from morning to evening and keep all important Hindu 
holidays. Their women help in blowing the bellows and tinning 
pots. Their average yearly earnings are £5 to £50 (Rs. 50 - 600) . In 
ordinary yearj they are fairly off. They have no trade organiza- 
tion. 

Blacksmiths or Lohdrs, chiefly Hindus and a few Musalmans, are 
found in almost all towns and large villages. The husbandmen are 
the Loh4rs’ chief customers. They generally have capital enough 
to lay in the small store of iron they require to meet the wants of 
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their craft. They seldom have workmen under them. The 
blacksmiths, who make and repair cooking vessels and field tools, 
have enough \york throughout the year. During the rains they 
make nails, pans, and buckets. Their busiest time is at the close of 
tie fair season when the husbandmen are most in want of field tools. 
Lohdrs^work ten to twelve hours a day. Musalinan Lohilrs keep 
Che usual Musalmdn holidays and Hindu Lohars keep the chief 
Hindu holidays. Their women help in blowing the bellows and in 
the lighter parts of the work. Their yearly earnings vary from £6 
to £15 (Rs.fiO- 150). Besides the Lohdrs, Ghisddis-or tinkers are a 
class of wandering iron-workers. They are loss skilful, but much 
cheaper workmen than the Lohars. Except during the rains when 
they settle at one place, they move from village to village buying 
old iron and making and selling now articles. 

Stonecutters called Pdtharvats or BeldArs, Hindus and a few 
Musalmans, work wherever they find employment. They are paid 
14 a‘. to 16.S. (Rs. 7 - 8) a month, to how ana shape stones for house 
building.' If public works or other special demand ior masons 
arises the strength of the local Boldiirs is increased by wandering 
families from other parts of the country. Except during the rains 
vvhen they are generally idle, stonecutters have constant and well- 
paid ernploymont. The want of work during the rains, and the 
fact that their women add nothing to the family earnings keep them 
poor. Another class of stone masons are the Gavandis. The Gavandi 
does finer work than the Belddr, and often acts as an architect for 
houses and wells. Some are so highly esteemed for their designing 
faculties that they are sent for all over the district. 

Pottery is made in all towns and large villages. The workers 
are Kuml)hars who are one of the twelve balutds or village servants. 
The clay of which tiles, bricks, earthen pots, and human and animal 
figures are made, is dug either from fields, from river beds, or from 
old village sites. It is mixed with stable refuse and is trodden by 
men for five or six hours. The kneaded clay is then formed into 
balls and turned on a wheel into pots of various shapes. The pots 
are laid in the sun, and when slightly* dry are taken and gently 
hammered with a small flat piece of wood. The pots are then burnt 
in a kiln. When the ashes have cooled the pots are taken out 
of the kiln and sold in market towns and at the potters^ houses 
at prices varying from |d. to 1«. (i - 8 as.). Khumbhdrs require 
little capital. They generally work from morning to evening 
throughout the year except when rain stops them. They keep the 
leading Hindu holidays, and are greatly helped by their women. 
Of late years their craft has undergone little change. 

Sutdrs or carpenters, either Hindus or MusalmAns, are found in 
almost all towns and large villages. The carpenters are chiefly 
employed from morning to evening in making the woodwork of houses 
and in making carts and other field tools. They ar6 supplied with 
the raw material, chiefly hdbhul and jdmbhul wood which grow all 
over the district, and teak which is found in Jdvli, Satdra, Patan, 
and V^lva. Their work is steady in large towns but dull in villages. 
They keep all important holidays. Their yearly earnings vary 
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from £7 10«. to £12 (Rs. 75-120). Of late years their craft haa 
undergone little change. 

Cotton Weaving is carried on in almost all towns and large villages 
by Khatris, Koshtis, and Salis among Hindus, and by Momins 
among Musalmdns. The cotton yarn for the rougher cloth ^is 
brought by Mdrwaris from Tdsgaon, Jath, and Athni ; the finer yarji 
for women's robes or Itigdis generally comes from Bombay. A 
few have capital and employ labourers, but most borrow money 
from Gujars and Mdrwaris to buy the yarn and pay for it by the 
articles they weave. Khatris, Koshtis, and Salis weave the coarse 
cloth, waiatcloths, women's robes, and cotton sheets which are worn 
by all classes, and Momins weave the cheap turbans which are 
worn by the poorer Kunbis. Though the weavers have work 
throughout the year, their earnings hardly support them, so keen 
is the competition of steam-made Bombay and English piecegoods. 
The weavers work from morning to evening, taking about two 
hours’ rest at noon. They keep twelve holidays in the year. They 
are helped by their women in the lighter parts of their work, and 
earn £G to £15 (Rs. 60 - 150) a year. 

Dyers or Rangdris, both Hindus and Musalmilns, are found in 
Sat^ra, Kardd, T^sgaon, Wdi, Rahimatpiir, and other large towns. 
The craft is important as almost all classes of the people wear dyed 
head-dresses. The chief colours are scarlet, crimson, and blue. Scarlet 
or Icusumba is made from mixing turmeric with pdpadkhdr or 
soda lime and the powder of dried kardai or safflower. All tho 
articles required for making scarlet are found in the district. Tho 
crimson is made from crimson powder brought from Europe. Dyers 
do not require much capital. Their work varies with the general 
prosperity of tho people. In ordinary years it is briskest during 
the wedding season and about the Dasara and Divali holidays in 
September -October. They work six to eight hours a day. Tho 
Hindu workers keep the usual Hindu holidays and the Musalmau 
workers tho usual Musalm^n holidays. Their women help them 
in drying the dyed clothes. They earn little more than a 
maintenance. 

Blanket Weavers or Sangars are found all over the district* 
Blanket weaving is of most importance to the poor as it supplies 
cheap and warm clothing. The Sangars are poor and have no 
capital. To buy wool from the Dhangars they have to borrow. 
Tho whole work of blanket-weaving is done by the Sangar's family 
without employing outside labour. The wool which is brought in 
bundles from the Dhangars is first soaked in tamarind-stone water, 
dried in the open air, and combed. After a second soaking drying 
and combing, the thread k fit to be taken to the loom. The tools 
used in weaving the blankets are the ydv a piece of wood with a 
pointed end about three feet long and six inches round ; the otkul 
a long piece of^wood about four feet long and one inch broad ; and 
the niri a long piece of wood with an indented side. The Sangars 
have steady work throughout the year, and are busiest in October 
and November when the sheep are shorn. They work eight to ten 
hours a day and keep twelve holidays* Their women help them in 
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soaking and drying the thread and in almost all other parts of the Chapter VI. 
work except weaving. Sangars, who earn £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 - 200) Cr^s. 

a year^ sell their blankets mostly to the lower classes at home, in 
markets and at fairs, at prices varying from Is, Gd. to 6«. (Rs. f - 3) 
tlte blanket. They are a poor class. 

« Of the two branches of leather-working tanning was formerly Leather. 

carried on by Dhors and shoe-making by Ch^mbhars. Of late as 

the price of tanned leather has greatly risen, Chambhars have also 

taken to tanning. Uhors and Ch^mbhdrs are found in almost all 

towns and large villages. The Dhors, who flay the dead bodies 

of animals, dry and tan the hides and sell them to Chdmbhitra or 

hide-dealers. In making shoes, water-buckets, and water-bags, 

an employment to which they have only lately taken, Dhors show 

less skill than Chambhdrs. ChdmbhSirs buy the hides from the 

Dhors and tan them at home. The tanning is done by steeping the 

hide two or three days in water, by washing it, and soaking it in 

lime water for nearly fifteen days. The hide is taken out and tho 

hair scraped with the rando or iron knife. It is soaked in a liquid 

mixture of hirda or myrobalan and hdbhul bark, and is then fit 

for use. The articles made by Dhors and Ch^mb^rs are shoes, 

water-buckets, water-bags, leather thongs and ropes, and chnplds 

or sandals. These are sold in all markets and fairs, a pair of shoes 

batching l5. to 4.v. (RvS. | - 2), Leather working requires little 

capital, and labour is seldom employed. Tho Dhors and Chdmbhirs 

have steady employment throughout the year, except during tho 

rains when work is dull. They work eight to ten hours a day and 

keep tho leading Hindu holidays. Their women help in sewing 

silk borders to shoes and in other light work, Dhors and Chdmbhirs 

earn £7 lOif. to £10 (Rs. 75 - 100) a year. In ordinary years they are 

fairly off. Besides Dhors and ChSmbb4rs, Mochis make English 

boots and shoes in Sdtara, Kardd, and other large towns. 
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Three inscriptions of about 200 b.c., recording gifts of pillars by 
Kar4d pilgrims at the Bharhut Stupa near Jabalpur in the Central 
BrovinceSj show that KarM or as the inscriptions call it Karahdkada 
about fifteen miles south-east of Sdtara, is probably the oldest place 
in the Satara districts That the place named is the Satara Karid 
is confirmed by a group of sixty-three early Buddhist caves about 
three miles south-west of Karad one of which has an inscription of 
about the first century after Christ.*^ Caves also at Shirval in the 
extreme north-west of the district and at the holy town of Wiii in 
JSvli show that they were old Buddhist settlements.^ 

From very early times trade routes must have passed by the- 
Varandha and Kumbhdrli passes to the Konkan seaports of Mahdd 
Dabhol and Chiplun. Much holiness attaches to Mahabaleshvar at 
the source of the Krishna river about thirty miles north-west of 
Satdra.^ No early inscriptions giving the names of kings have been 
found in the district. But it seems probable that as in the rest of 
the Bombay Deccan and Konkan the Andhrabhritya or Slnitakarni 
kings (b.o. 90 - a.d. 300) and probably its Kolhdpur branch held 
Sdtdra till the third or fourth century after Christ. For the 900 
years ending early in the fourteenth century with the Musalmdn 
overthrow of the Devgiri Yddavs no historical information regarding 
Satdra is available and the Devndgari and Kanarese inscriptions 
which have been found on old temples have not yet been translated. 
Still as inscribed stones and copperplates have been found in the 
neighbouring districts of Eatnagiri and Belgaum and the state of 
Kolhdpur, it is probable that the Early and Western Chalukyas 
held the Sdtdra district from about 550 to 760 ; the Rdshtrakutas to 
973 ; the Western Chdlukyas and under them to about 1180 by the 
Kolhdpur Sildhards (1050-1220) ; and the Devgiri Yddavs till the 
Musalmdn conquest of the Deccan about 1 300. 

Tlie first Musalmdn invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 


* Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, 135, 186. 1.39. Kardd gives its name to the 
Earh^da Br&hmans still largely found in the SdtAra district. 

* Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temple*, 211 ■ 217 ; Archieological Survey of Western 

India. IV. 60, , 

* Besides the Buddhist caves at Karhdd and Wdi, there are groups of caves and cells 
Buddhist or Brdhmanical at Bhosa in Tdsgaon, at MAlavdi and Kunddl in KhdnApur, 
at Pdtan in Pdtan, and at Pdteshvar in Sdtdra. Dr. Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists, 
68 - 59, W di is locaUy believed to be V irdtnagari the scene of the thirteenth year exile 
of the Pdndavs. Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, 1. 191 • 192. 

* Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, X, 1-18. 
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but the power of the Devgiri Yddavs was not extinguished till 1318.^ 
From 1318 Maharashtra began to bo ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devgiri. In 1338 the Delhi emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325- 1351) made Devgiri his capital and 
(Jhanged its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 
Musalm4n exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, 
according to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad had 
no part of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad.* In 
1346 there was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officers plundered 
and wasted the country,* These cruelties led to the revolt of the 
Deccan nobles under the able leadership of an Afghan soldier 
named Hasan Qangu. The nobles were successful, and freed the 
Deccan from dependence on Northern India.^ Hasan founded 


Briggs^ Ferishta, I. 304. Id 1294 Bdmdev the ruling king of Devgiri or Devgad 
was surprised in his capital by Ald-ud-diii Khilji the nephew of the Delhi emperor 
JalAl-ud-diu Khilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 1297i KAmdev gave shelter to 
KAi Karan the refugee king of GujarAt, and neglected to pay tribute for three years 
f Malik KAfur AlA-ud-diu’s general reduced the greater part 

of MahArAshtra, distributed it among his offioetti, and confirmed ItAnidov in his 
allegiance (Ditto, 1. 3h‘9). In 1.309, Malik KAfur, on his way to Telinganwaa received 
with groat hospitality at Devgad by RAmdev (Ditto, I. 371). In 1810 as RAmdev 
was succeeded by his son Shankardev who was not well affected to the MusalrnAns, 
Malik KAfur on his way to the KartiAtak left a force at the town of Taithan on the left 
bank of the GodAvari to overawe the YAdavs (Ditto, I. 373). In 1312 Malik KAfur 
inarched a fourth time into the Deccan, seized and put Shankardev to <leath, 
wasted MahArAshtra, and fixed his residence at Devgad (Ditto, I. 379), where he 
remained till A|A-ud-cliu in Lis last illness ordered him to Delhi. During Malik KAfur’s 
absenceat Delhi, HarpAldev the son-in-law of RAmdev stirred the Deccan to arms, drove 
out many MusalmAn garrisons, and with the aid of the other Deccan chiefs recovered 
MahArAshtra. In 1318 MubAnk Khilji, AlA-ud-din's son and successor, marched to 
the Deccan to chastise Harp.Aldcv who fled at the approach of the MusalrnAns, and 
was pursued, seized, and flayed alive. MubArik appointed Malik Beg Laki, one of his 
father’s slaves, to command in the Dcccan, and retunied to Delhi (Ditto, I. 389). 

Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 426-427- This statement seems exaggerated. In 1346 there 
were MusalmAu governors at RAichur, Mudgal, Kulbarga, Bedar, BijApur, Ganjauti, 
KAibAg, tiilhari, Hukeri, and BerAr. Ditto, 437. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 432-43.3. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 28r)-291, Hasan Gangu, the first Bahmani king, was an AfghAn 
of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi. He farmed a small plot of land belonging to 
a BrAbman astrologer named Gangu wdio was in favour with the king of Delhi Having 
accidentally found a treasure in his field, Hasan had the honesty to give notice of. it to 
his landlord. The astrologer was so struck with his integrity that he exerted his 
influence at court to advance Hiison’s fortunes. Hasan thus rose to a great station in the 
Deccan, where his merit marked him out among his equals as their leader in their 
revolt. He assumed the name of Gangu in gratitude to his benefactor, and from a 
similar motive added that of Bahmani or BrAhmani by which bis dynasty was 
afterwards distinguished. Elphinstone’s History of India, 666, The Bahmani dynasty 
coiisiste<l of the following eighteen Lings, wno were supreme for nearly 150 years 
(1347-1490) and continued in power for about thirty years more ; 


The Bahmanitf lSU7-3/jS6, 


Name. 

Date. 

Name. 

Date. 

AU-ud-dlii Hasan OanffU. 
Muhammad I. .. 
Mujihid 

D&ud 

HAhmud I. 

OhaiAa-ud-din *** 

Shams-ud-din 

PiroB 

Ahmad I. 

AlA-ud-dln H. ... 

1347-1358 
1858 - 1875 
1875 • 1878 
1878 

1378-1397 

1897 

1897 

1897 • 1422 
1422 • 1486 
1486 - 1467 

Hum&yun 

Niz&m 

Muhammad II. 

MAbmud 11 

Nominal Kingt, 

Ahmad II 

AlA-ud-din III 

Vail 

Kalim 

1457 -1461 
1461-1463 
S463-1482 
1482-1618 

1518-1620 

1620.1522 

1622-1626 

1626 


B 1282-29 
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a dynasty, which in honour of his patron a BrAhman he called 
Bahiriarii, and which held the command of the Deccan for nearly 
150 years. I'he Bahmaiii capital was first fixed at Kulbarga about 
18u miles east of Sdt^ra and in 1426 was removed to Bedar or 
Ahmadabad-Bedar about 100 miles further east. By 1351 Al^-ud-din 
Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by treating the local chiefs and authorities 
in a liberal and friendly spirit, had brought under his power every 
part of the Deccan which had previously been subject to the throne 
of Delhi. ^ In 1357, AU-ud-din divided his kingdom into four 
provinces or tarafs, over each of which he set a provincial governor 
or tarafddr. SdUra formed part of the provinces of Kulbarga which 
extended from Kulbarga as far west as Ddbhol and south as far as 
Rdichur and Mudgal in the Nizam’s territory. AU-ud-din apparently 
had control over the whole of Satara, except the hilly west which 
with the Konkan was not reduced till a century later. In the later 
part of the fourteenth century, under the excellent rule of Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani (1358- 1375) the banditti which for ages had harassed 
the trade of the Deccan were broken and scattered, and the people 
enjoyed peace and good government.^ This period of prosperity, 
when the fort of S^Mra and many other forts were probably built, 
w^as followed by the awful calamity of the Durga Devi famine, when 
the country is said to have been reduced to a desert by twelve 
rainless years (1396-1407). In the fii’st years of the famine Mdhmud 
Shdh Bahmani (1378-1397) is said to have kept ten thousand 
bullocks to bring grain from Gujardt to the Deccan, and to have 
founded seven orphan schools in the leading towns in his dominions.* 
No efforts of any rulers could preserve order or life through so long 
a series of fatal years. Whole districts were left without people, 
and the strong places fell from the Musalnidns into the hands of local 
chiefs.* Before the country could recover it was again wasted Ijy 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died and 
the people broke into revolt.^ In 1 429 Malik -ul-Tujar the governor 
of Daulatabad, with the hereditary officers or dei<hmiikhs, went 
through the country restoring order. Their first operations were 
against some Rdmosliis in Khatav Desh and a body of banditti that 
infested the Mahadev hills. The army next marched to Wai and 
reduced several forts. So entirely had the country fallen waste 
that the old villages had disHppt'ared and fresh villages had to 
be formed, which generally included the lands of two or three old 
villages. Lands were given to all who would till them, free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse-bag of grain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to Dadu Narsu Kale, an experienced 
Brilhman, and to a Turkish eunuch of the court.® In 1453 Malik- 
ul-Tuj^r, who was ordered to reduce the sea coast or Konkan forts, 
fixed Ids head-quarters at Clidkan, a small fort eighteen miles north 
of Poona, and, after reducing several chiefs, laid siege to a fort 


* Briggs* Ferishtn, IT. 291 -292 ; Grant DufiTs MarAtliAs, 25, 

* Briggs* Ferishta. II. 325-326. 
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wliose chief was named Sliirko whom he speedily obliged to sur- 
render and to deliver himself and family into his hands. Malik-ul- 
Tujar insisted that Shirke should embrace the Muhammadan faith 
or be put to death. Shirke, on this, assuming an air of great humility, 
represented that there existed between him and Shankar Rdy of 
Khclifa or Vishalgad in Kolhiipur a family jealousy, and that should 
*he become a Muhammadan, his rival, on Malik -ul-Tuj^rs retreat, 
would taunt him with ignominy and excite his own family and 
subjects to revolt. He further promised to accept the Muhammadan 
faith if Malik-ul-Tuj«r would reduce his rival, and agreed to guide 
him and his forces through the woody and very difficult country 
to Shankar’s dominions. Malik-ul-']\ijdr marched against the chief 
of Khelna but was treacherously surrounded and killed in the 
woods by Shirke.^ About this time (1453-1480) no references have 
been traced to Satara places except to W^i and Miln which are 
mentioned as military posts, whose troops in 1464 w^cre ordered 
to join Mahmud Gdwdn in his Koiikan expedition.^ In 1460, and 
twelve years later in 1472 and 1473, failure of rain so wasted the 
country that in 1474 when rain fell scarcely any one was loft to 
till the land. ^ The power and turbulence of their provincial 
gov('.rnors was a source of weakness and danger to Bahmani rule. 

• To remove this evil Mahmud Odwan, the very learned and able 
minister of Muhammad Shilli Bahmani 11. (1463-1482), framed a 
scheme under which the Bahmani territories were divided into 
eight instead of into four p)*ovinces. SAtdra was included under 
Bijapiir, one of the two divisions into which Kulbarga was divided, 
and was placed under Khwdja Gdw6n himself. In each province 
only one fort was held in the governor's hands ; all other forts were 
entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from 
head -quarters ; the pay of the captains was greatly increased and 
they were strictly compelled to keep their garrisons at their full 
strength. ** This scheme for reducing their power brought on the 
minister the hatred of the leading nobles. They brought false 
charges of disloyalty against Mdhrnud Gdwdn. The king was weak 
enough to believe them and foolish enough to order the minister's 
execution, a loss which Bahmani powder never recovered. 

In 1481, on the death of Mdhinud G&wdu, his estate of Bij&pur 
including Sd^tara was conferred on Yusuf Adil Khdn the future 
founder of the Adil Shdhi dynasty of Bij^pur^ who was appointed 
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•Yusuf Adil ShAh of BijApur was a Turk, a son of AmurAth8.nlt4ii( 1421 -1451) 
of Constantinople. He founded the family of tbe Adil ShAlii rulers of BijApur consisting 
of nine sovereigns whose rule lasted nearly 200 years. See BijApur Statistical 
Accoimt. At the same time the NizAm ShAhi dynasty under Ahmad NizAm waa 
established at Ahmadnagar (1490-1636), the Kutb ShAhi dynasty under SultAn 
at Oolkonda (1512- 1609), and theBorid ShAhi under KAsim Berid 
at Bedar (1492-1609). Though kings, nominally supreme, edhtinued to rule as 
5?. supremacy of the liahmanis may be said to have ceased when 

the Bijapur (1489) and Ahmadnagar (1490) governors threw oflf their allegiance 
and established themselves as independent rulers. According to Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, except HumAyun ShAh (1457*1461), the Bsdimam kings protected their 
people and governed them justly and well. Among the Deccan Hindus all 
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tarafddr or provincial governor, while Daria Khdn Fakr-ul-Mulk, 
Mallu Khd;n, and most of the Moghal officers attached to him obtained 
estates in the province. In 1489 Yusuf Adil Khan asserted his 
independence and proclaimed himself king. He wrested many forts 
from the governors of Mahmud Shdh Bahmani II. (1482-1518) and 
subdued all the country from the river BhirnatoBijapur.^ In 15T>1 Saif 
Ain-ul-Mulk, late commander-in-chief of the Ahmadnagar army who^ 
had taken refuge in Ber^r and who at the request of tlie Bijdpur 
king had come to Bijd,pur was given considerable estates in SaUra. 
In the battle of SholApur against Ahmadnagar in the sam^ year 
Ibrahim-Adil-Shdh suspected Saif Ain-ul-Mulk of treachery, and he, 
inconsequence, retired to Mdn in east Sdtdra, collected the revenues, 
and divided them among his troops.*-^ Ibrdhim Adil Shdh sent one 
of his officers with 5000 horse to expel Ain-ul-Mulk, but the Bijdpur 
troops were defeated. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, growing bolder by success, 
gathered the revenues of many districts including Valva in south 
Sdtara. Ibrdhim next sent against him 10,000 horse and foot under 
Nidz Kuli Beg and DiUvar KliAii Habshi. These troops were also 
defeated and so many elephants and horses and so great a store of 
valuable baggage fell into the hands of Ain-ul-Mulk that he levied 
fresh troops and determined to establish himself as an independent 


elements of social union and local government were preserved and strengthened by 
the MusalmAns, who, without interfering with or remodelling local institutions and 
hereditary oflSoes, turned them to their own use. Persian and Arabic education was 
extended by village schools attached to mosques and endowed with lands. This 
tended to the spread of the literature and faith of the rulers, and the effects of this 
education can still be traced through theBahmani dominions. A large foreign commerce 
centred in Bedar, the capital of the Deccan, which was visited by merchants and 
travellers from all countries, The Balimani kings mndc few public works. There 
were no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns or i>ost8. Their chief 
works were huge castles which after 500 years are as perfect as when they were 
built. These forts have glacis and counterscarps, covered w^ays, traverses, flanking 
bastions with eurtaius and intermediate towers, broad wet and dry ditches, and in 
all plain fortreraes a faussebraye or rampart-mound with bastions and towers in 
addition to main rampart. No forcible convorsion of masses of Hindus seems to 
have taken place. A constant stream of foreigners poured in from Persia, Ara.bia, 
Tartly, AfgbAnistAn, and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served chiefly as soldiers, 
married Hindus and created the new Muhammadan population of the Deccan. 
Arobitecture of Bijdpur, 12-13, The names and dates of the Ahmadnagar and Bij4pur 
kings are : 

Ahmudnagar and Bijdpur Kings, H89-168C. 


ABMAONAOAa. | 

1 

BijApur. 

Kame. 

Hate. 

Name. 

Date. 

Abmod I 

Burh&n 

Husain 

Murtaaa I 

Mlr&n Husain 

Ism&ei 

Burhftn II 

Ibr&him 

Ahmad II 

Bah&dSr 

Murtaaa II 

1490-1508 
1508-1553 
1553 • 1505 
1505-1588 
1688 

1588-1590 

1590-1604 

1694 

1695 

1590-1699 

1606-1681 

Yusuf 

IsmiUd 

Mallu 

Ibpihim I 

All I. 

Ibrahim II 

M&hmud 

All II 

Sbikandar 

1489-1519 

1510-1584 

1584 

1584 * 1567 
1557 • 1580 
1680- 1080 
1620-1650 
1666-1672 
1672 • 1080 


^ Brig^* Ferishta, HI. 9. 
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chief, IbrAhim Adil Shah took the field in person at the head of 5000 
chosen horse, 3000 foot, and a train of artillery. Ain-ul-Mulk 
encamped on the river Man, and the king arrived and halted some 
days on the opposite bank without attacking him. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
resolved not to quit the country without fighting. For three days 
he advanced towards the king s camp as if to engage but as often 
retired, the royal army remaining under arms on each occasion 
from dawn till sunset expecting the attack. On the fourth day 
♦ Ain-ul-Mulk put his troops again in motion ; but the king, supposing 
that his design was only to parade as on the preceding days, 
neglected to make preparations for his reception, the common 
guards of the camp only getting under arms. At length, when 
the enemy’s standard appeared in sight, Ibrdhim Adil Sh^lh 
marshalled his troops in great haste and moved out of the camp 
to give battle. Ain-ul-Mulk averse from engaging the king in 
person consulted with his friends, observing that it was treason to 
fight against the royal standard. To this all agreed except 
Murtaza Klidn An ju who remarked that the standards did not fight, 
and there was no danger of shedding royal blood, Ain-ul-Mulk 
satisfied with his casuistry and finding it too late to hesitate, 
charged the royalists, and attacking the centre where Ibr^^him Adil 
Shdh was posted, pressed on it so fiercely that it was thrown 
into disorder and the king lied. On this his whole line broke 
and victory declared in favour of Ain-ul-Mulk, who seized the royal 
canopy, elephants, and artillery, besides all the tents and baggage. 
Ain-ul-Mulk pursued the king towards Bijdpur, but was afterwards 
obliged to fly by the route of Mdn Desn to the Ahmadnagar 
dominions where he was assassinated.^ In 1579, the Bij4pur minister 
Kishvar Khiln falsely jwjcused Chiuid Bibi the dowager queen of 
instigating her brother, Murtaza Nizdm ShAh king of Ahmadnagar, 
to invade Bijdpur, and sent her a prisoner to Sdtara after subjecting 
her to many indignities.^ On Kishwar Khd.n’s fall in the same year 
Chand Bibi was released from prison and conducted to Bijapur.® In 
1592 Dildvar Khan the Bijapur regent was sent a prisoner to Sdtfira 
where he shortly after died.* , 

Under the Bijdpur kings, though perhaps less regularly thm 
afterwards under the Moghals, the country was divided into districts 
or sarkdrs. The district was distributed among sub-divisions which 
were generally known by the Persian names pargana^ karydt, sammat, 
mahdly and ialuka, and sometimes by the Hindu names of prdnt and 
desk. The hilly west, which was generally managed by Hindu officers, 
continued to be arranged by valleys with their Hindu names of 
hhara, mura, and mdval. The collection of the revenue was generally 
entrusted to farmers, the farms sometimes including only <me village. 
Where the revenue was not farmed, its collection was generally 
entrasted to Hindu officers. Over the revenue-farmers was a 
government agent or amil, who, besides collecting^the revenue, 
managed the police and settled civil suits. Civil suits relating to 
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land were generally referred to juries or panclidyata. In money suits 
the amils or goveniment agents probably passed decision s. One of the 
amilddrs, who superintended a considerable division (uid to whom 
all other amilddrH were subordinate, was termed moktl^dddr, audit 
is conjectured that he had some percentage on the revenues. The 
moli'/middrit oifice though sometimes continued from father to son was 
not hereditary. Frequently but not always over the mokdmddr was 
a hiibha who, although he took no share in the revenue managouieiit 
and did not live in the district, executed deeds and formal writings of 
importance. Though the chief power in the country was Muhammadan, 
Uimlus w^ere largely employed in the service of the state. The 
garrisons of hill forts seem generally to have been Hindus, Mar^lthAs, 
Kolis, llSmoshis, and Dhangars, a few places of special strength 
being reserved for Musalmdn commandants or killcddrs. Besides 
the hill forts some parts of the ojien country were left under 
loyal MarAtha and Brahman officers with the titles of estate-holder or 
jdgirddr and of district head or deshmiikh. Estates were generally 
granted on military tenure, the value of the grant Ixdng in propor- 
tion to the number of troops which the grant-holder maintained. 
Phaltan, from which in the time of the PeshwAs 350 horse were 
retjuired, furnished only fifty to the Bijdpur government at a very 
late period of that dynasty, but the Mardtha chiefs could procure 
liorsemen at short notice and they wore entertaiiuMl or discharged 
at pleasure. Family feuds or personal hate, and, in the case of 
those whose lands lay near the borders of other kingdoms, an 
intelligent regard for the chances of war, often divided Mardtha 
families and led members of one family to take service under 
rival Musalm An states. Numbers of Hindus were employed in the 
BijApur armies and those of distinguished service were rewarded 
with the Hindu titles of raja, vd lk, and rdv} 

The principal MarAtha chiefs in SatAra under the BijApur 
government were Chaudrai'Av More of Javli, about thirty-five miles 
north-west of SAtAra, RAv Naik NimbAlkar of Phaltan about thirty- 
five miles north-east of SatAra, JunjhArrAv GhAtge of Malavdi about 
twenty-seven miles east of SAtAra, Daphle of Jath about ninety miles 
south-east of SAtAra, MAne of MhasvAd about sixty miles east of 
SAtAra, and the Ghorpade of KApshi on the VArna about thirty miles 
south of KarhAd. A person named More, originally a KarnAtak 
chief was appointed in the reign of Yusuf Adil ShAh (1490-1510) 
to the command of a body of 12,000 Hindu infantry sent to 
reduce the strong tract between the Nira and the Vdrna. Morfe 
was successful. He dispossessed the Shirkes and completely 
suppressed the depredations of their abettors the chief of whom 
were Gujar, MAmulkar, Moliite, and MahAdik. More was dignified 
with the title of Chandrarav and his son YashvantrAv, having 
distinguished himself in a battle fought with the troops of 
Burhan NizAm ShAh (1508-1563), in which he captured a green flag, 
was confirmed in the succession to his father as Raja of JAvli and 


^ Grant DufiTs Mar4th4fi| 36*37. 
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* had permission to use the banner he had won. Their descendants 
ruled in the same tract of country for seven generations and under 
their mild and just management that barren tract became populous. 
All the successors of the hrst More assumed the title of Chaiidrarav. 
The unsA^erving loyalty of this family induced the Bijiipur government 
ta exact little more than a nominal tribute from districts producing 
so little, and which had always been in disorder under Muhammadan 

f overnors. Rdv N^ik Nimbalkar or Phaltani*dv was the Naik of 
haltan. His original surname was Povdr ; he had taken the name 
of Nimbdlkar from Nimbdlik or Nimlak where the first Nimbdlkar 
lived. The family is considered one of the most ancient in 
Maharashtra as the Nimbdlkar was made sardeshmukh of Phaltan 
before the middle of the seventeenth century by one of the Bijipur 
kings. The deshmulch of Phaltan is said to have become a polygar 
or independent chief and to have repeatedly withheld the revenues 
of the district. Vangoji or Jagpdlrdv Naik Nimbdlkar who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century was notorious for his 
restless and predatory habits. Uipabai the sister of Jagp^lrdv 
was married to Maloji Bhonsla Shivdji’s grandfather who was one 
of the principal chiefs under the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Jagpalrdv 
N/uk seems to have been a man of great influence. It was through 
his exertions that the marriage of M/iloji's son Shdhiji and Jijibdi 
Lukhclev Jddhavrdv’s daughter was brought about against the wishes 
of the girl’s parents. One of the Phaltan Ndiks was killed in 1G20 
in a battle between Malik Ainbar and the Moghals. Nimbdlkar never 
exchanged his ancient title of naik for that of Rdja. Jimjhdrrdv 
Ghdtge the deahmukh of Malavdi was the head of a powerful family 
whose founder Kam Rijo Ghdtge had a small command under the 
Bahmani kings. His native country Khatav was separated from 
that of the Nimbalkar by the Mahddev hills. The Ghatges were 
deshmukhs and fiardci^hmukhs of the pargana of Mdn. In 1626 
NdgojiGhatgewasgivtmtho title of aardeshmukh as an unconditional 
favour by Ibrahim Adil 81uih 11, together with the title of Junjhdrrdv. 
The head of the Mane family was drahmnhh of Mhasvdd, adjoining the 
district of the Ghdiges. The Miines were ’distinguished shileddrs 
or self-horsed cavaliers under Rijapur, but were nearly as notorious 
for their revengeful character as the Shirkes. The Ghorpades, 
who were originally Bhonsles, according to their family legend 
acquired their present surname during the Bahmani times from 
Jiaving been the first to scale a fort in the Konkan which was 
deemed impregnable by fastening a cord round the bo(ty of a 
ghorpad or iguana. They were deshmukha under the Bijdpur 
government and were divided into two distinct families, one of 
Kfipshi near the Varna river and the other of Mudhol near the 
Ghatprabha in the Karn^tak. Under Bij^pur the Kdpshikar 
Ghorpades were known as the navkaa or nine-touch Ghorpades and 
the Mudholkars as the sdtkaa or seven-touch Ghorpades,ea distinction 
which the two families maintain. The head of the Mudholkar 
Ghorpades is the pdtil of a village near Satdra. The Ghorpades seem 
to have signalized themselves at a very early period. The high 
Musalmdn title of Amir uUOmra or Chief of the Nobles was conferred 
on one of the members of the Edpshi family by the Bijdpur kings. 
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The first Ghorpade that joined Shivfiji was one of the K^pshikars 
while the Mudholkars were his bitter enemies. The Daphles were 
deslimukhs of the pargana of Jath. Their original ndme was Chavh^n 
and they took the surname of Daphle from their village of DaphlAgur 
of which they were hereditary pdtils. They held a command from 
the Bijapur kings.^ « 

In 1636 the Niz^m Shahi d 3 rnasty came to an end and in 1637 
Shdhaji Bhonsle the son of Maloji Bhonsle, who had taken a 
considerable part in Niz^m ShAhi affairs during the last years of 
the dynasty, was allowed to retire into the service of Mdhmud 
Adil Shdh of Bijdpur ( 1 626 - 1656). In 1637 besides giving Shdhdji 
his jdgir districts in Poona, MAhmud Adil Shdh conferred on 
ShAnaji a royal grant for the defthmvkhi of twenty-two villages in 
the district of ICarhdd, the right to which had by some means 
devolved on government.^ Before the middle of the 17th century, 
ShahAji’s son ShivAji, the founder of the Maratha empire, had begun 
to establish himself in the hilly parts of Poona in the north where 
by 16i8 he had succeeded in gaining possession of his father’s 
estate of Poona and Supa and of the strong forts of Torna in Bhor 
about thirty-five miles and Kondhdna or Sinhgad about ten miles 
south-west of Poona, of Purandhar about twenty miles south of Poona, 
and of RAjgad in Bhor about five miles east of Torna. At this time 
the south of the Nira, as far east as Shirval and as far south as 
the range of hills north of the Krishna, was farmed by the hereditary 
deshmukh of Hardas Mdval, a Maratha named BAiidal, and the 
fort of Rohira was committed to his care. He early entertained a 
jealousy of ShivAji and kept a strong garrison and carefully 
watched the country round Purandhar. The deshpdnde of the place 
was a Prabhu a caste to whom Shivaji was always partial. W6i 
was the station of a BijApur mokdsdddr or manager who had 
charge of Pandugad, Kamalgad, and several other forts in the 
neighbourhood. ChandrarAv More, Rdja of Javli, was in possession 
of the Ghdtm^tha from the Krishna to the Vdrna.® The Bijdpur 
government being impressed with the idea that it was incited by 
Shdhdji, over whom they had complete control, took no active 
measures to suppress Shivaji’s rebellion. In 1640 Shahaji was 
imprisoned at Bijapur and in 1651-52 a feeble attempt to seize 
Shivaji was made by a Hindu named BAji Sh^imritj. Shivdji 
frequently lived at the town of MdhAd in Kolaba and the party 
of ShAmrAj, passing through the territory of Chandrardv More,* 
lurked about tne Par pass until an opportunity should offer, ShivAji 
anticipated the surprise, attacked the party near the bottom of the 
pass and drove them in great panic to the forests. In 1653, ShAhAji 
was released from confinement at BijApur and was bound by a 
solemn engagement to refrain from molesting the Mudhol chief Ao 
had been instrumental in his capture. To induce both parties to 
forget what^had passed, Mahmud Adil ShAh made them exchange 
their hereditary rights and indms as deshmukhs. BAji G^horp^e thus 
obtained from Sh^Aji the deshmuki rights of twenty- two villages 

^ Grant DuflPs MarAtbAs, 38-40. > Grant Duff’s MarAtbAs, 65. 
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in* KarhAd which Shdhdji had acquired in 1637 from Bijdpur.^ 
Disturbances in the Karnd>tak prevented the Bijapur government 
taking active steps against Shivdji, and no sooner was Slnihaji 
released than Shivaji began to devise new schemes for possessing 
himself of the whole Gliatmatha or hilly West Deccan. He had in 
vain attempted to induce the Rdja of Javli to unite with him 
’against Bijdpur. Chandrardv More, although he carried on no war 
against Shivdji and received his messengers with civility, refused 
to join in rebellion against Bijdpur. The permission granted to 
Shdmi-dj’s party to pass through his countr}’', and the aid which ho 
was said to have given him afforded Shiviiji an excuse for hostility ; 
but the Rdja was too powerful to be openly attacked with any 
certain prospect of success. He had a strong body of infantry of 
nearly the same description as Shivdji’s Mdvalis ; his two sons, his 
brother, and his minister Himmatrdv were all good soldiers ; nor did 
there appear any means by which Shivdji could create a division 
among them. Having held his troops in a state of preparation for 
some time, Shiviiji sent two agents a Bi*jlhman named R^gho BallAl 
and a Maratha named Sambhflji Kdvji for the purpose of gaining 
correct intelligence of tlie situation and strength of the principal 
places, but ’"ostensibly with the design of contracting a marriage 
• between Shi vjiji and the daughter of Chandrar^v. Rilgho Balhll and 
SambhAji Kjivji proceeded to Javli attended by twenty-five Mdvali.s. 
They W(U’e courteously received and had several interviews with 
Ohaudrarav, and Rdgho Balldl seeing the Rdja totally off his guard 
formed the plan of assassinating him and his brother to which 
Sanibhdji Kdvji readily agi’cerl. He wrote to Shivdji communicating 
his intention which was approved, and, to sii{)port it, troops were 
secretly sent up the Sahyddris from the Konkaii, where Shivdji, 
besides the district of Kalydn, held the forts of Tala, Ghosdla, 
and Rdiri in Koldba. Shivaji to avoid suspicion marched from 
lidjgad his capital to Purandhar and from Purandhar he made a 
night march to Mahdbaleshvar at the source of the Krishna where 
he joined his troops wliich had assembled in the neighbouring forests. 
Ragho Balldl, on finding that the preparations were completed, 
took an opportunity of demanding a private conference .with the 
Bdja and his brother, when he stabbed the Rdja to the heart and 
his brother was despatched by Sambhdji Kdvji. Tlieir attendants 
being previously ready the assas,sins instantly fled and darting into 
the thick forest which everywhere surrounded the place they soon 
met Shivdji who according to appointment was advancing to their 
support. Before the consternation caused by the double murder 
had subsided, Jdvli was attacked on all sides, but the troops, headed 
by the Rdja’s sons and Himmatrdv, notwithstanding the surprise, 
made a brave resistance until Hiramatrdv fell and the sons were 
made prisoners. ShivAji lost no time in securing the possessions of 
ChandrarAv More. The capture of the strong fort of VAsota, about 
fifteen miles west of SAtAra called Vajrag^ by ShivAji, and the 
submission of the Sevtar valley completed the conquest of JAvli. 
The sons of GhandrarAv who remained prisoners were subsequently 
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condemned to death for maintaining a secret correspondence with 
Bijdpur. Shi^ji followed up his conquest hy surprising Rohira 
which he scaled at night at the head of his Mdyalis. Bdndal, 
the deshrnukh who was in the foi*t at the time stood to his arms on 
the first moment of alarm; and although greatly outnumbered^ 
his men did not submit until he was killed. At the head of them was 
BAji Prabhu the dashpdnde ; ShivAji treated him with generosity, ' 
received him with great kindness, and confirmed him in all his 
hereditary possessions. He had relations with ShivAji, and 
afterwards agreed to follow the fortunes of his conqueror ; the 
command of a considerable Ijody of infantry was conferred upon 
liim and he maintained his character for bravery and fidelity to the 
last. In 1656, to secure access to his possessions on the banks of 
tlie Nira and the Koyna and to strengthen the defences of the 
PAr pass ShivAji pitched upon a high rock near the source of the 
Krishna on which he resolved to build another fort. The execution 
of the design was entrusted to a Deshastha BrAhman named 
Moro Trimal Pinglc, who shortly before had been appointed to 
command the fort of Purandhar in Poona. This man, when very 
young, had accompanied his father, then in the service of ShAhAji to 
the KarnAtak and returned to the MarAtha country about the year 
1653 and shortly after joined ShivAji, The able manner in which 
lie executed every thing entrusted to him soon gainc^d him the 
confidence of his master and the erection of PratApgad, the name 
given to the new fort, confirmed the favourable opinion entoi-tained 
of him.^ In the same year (1656) the Moghals invaded the BijApur 
territories and SaijcrAv GhAtge, NimbAlkar, and other MarAtha 
estate -holders prom^ly joined KhAn Muhammad the BijApur 
prime minister with their troops.^ 

About the year 1658 BijApur was distracted by factions among 
its nobles and the youth of its sovereign Ali Adil Shah II. At 
last they became sensible of the necessity of making an active 
effort to subdue ShivAji. For this purpose an aimy was assembled 
consisting of 5000 horse and 7000 choice infantry, a good train of 
artillery or what was considered as such, besides a large supply of 
rockets, a number of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance of 
stores. Afzul KhAn, an officer of high rank, volunteered to 
command the expedition, and in his public leave-taking, in the 
vaunting manner particularly common to Deccan Muhammadans, 
pompously declared that he should bring back the insignificant rebel 
and cast him in chains under the footstool of the throne. To avoid 
impediments which presented themselves on the straight route 
from BijApur and the heavy rains which seldom subsided in the 
neighbourhood of the hills till the end of October, the army proceeded 
in September 1659 from BijApur to Pandharpur and thence marched 
towards WAi. ShivAji, on its approacli, took up his residence in 
Pratapgad and sent the most humble messages to Afzul Khan. He 
pretended to haf e no thought of opposing so gi’eat a personage, and 
seemed only anxious to make his peace with the BijApur government 
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through tlie Khdii’s mediation ; he affected the utmost sorrow for 
his conduct, which he could hardly persuade himself would Ih) 
forgiven by the king, even if the Khan should receive him under 
the shadow of his protection ; and he would surrender tlie whole of his 
ftountnr to the Khdn w^ere it possible to assure himself of his favour. 
^AfzulKhdn, who had all the vanity of a Muhammadan noble, had 
also a thorough contempt for his enemy. At the siftne time as ho 
had formerly been in charge of the Wdi district he was aware of the 
exceeding difficulty of an advance through the wild country wliich 
he must penetrate. With such considerations and mollified by 
Bhivdji’s submission, Afzul Kluln in answer to repeated applications 
despatched a Brdhman in his own service named Qopin&thpant with 
.suitable attendants to Pratdpgad. On his arrival at Pdr a villagt*- 
below the fort, Shivaji came down to meet him. The Brahman 
stated that the Kh?ln his master and ShdhAji were intimate friends, 
that the Khdn bore no enmity towards his son, but on the contrary 
would prove his desire to aid him by interceding for his pardon, 
and even endeavouring to get him confirmed as jdgirddr in part 
of the territory he had usurped. ShivAji acknowledged his 
obligation although his reply at the public meeting was not couched 
in the same humlde strain he had used in his messages. He said 
that if he coiihl obtain a part of the country in jdgir it would bo 
all ln‘ could (expect, tliat he was the king’s servant and that ho Inid 
been of considerable use to his government in reducing seveitd chiefs 
whose territory w’^ould now come under the royal authority. This 
was the substance of what passed at their first interview. Shivaji 
provided accommodation for the envoy and his suite, but assigned a 
place for the Erdhinan at some distance from the rest. In the 
middle of the night Hhivilji secretly introduced himself to Gopin^th- 
paiit. He addressed him ns a Brdhman his superior. He 
represented that all he had done was for the sake of Hindus and 
the Hindu faith, tliat ho was called on by the goddess Bhavdni 
herself to protect Brahmans and cows, to punish the violaters of 
their temples and their go<ls, and to resist the enemies of their 
religion, that it became Gopindthpant as ^ a Brdhman to aid a course 
which Bhavdni had sanctioned, and that if he did, he should ever 
after live among his caste and countrymen in comfort and wealth, 
Shivdji seconded his arguments with presents, and the solemn promise 
to bestow the village of Hevra on him and his posterity for ever. 
The Brdhman envoy could not resist .such an appeal seconded by 
such an inducement and swore fidelity to Shivdji, declared he was 
his for ever, and called on the goddess to punish him if he swerved 
from any task Shivdji might impose. They consulted on the 
fittest means for averting the present danger. The Brdhman, fully 
acquainted with Afzul Khdn’s character, suggested tempting him 
to a conference and Shivdji at once approved of the scheme. He 
sent for Krishndji Bhdskar, a confidential Brdhman, informed him 
of what had passed, and of the resolution which Mb had adopted. 
After fully consulting on the subject they separated as secretly as 
they had met. After holding some interviews and discussions for 
the purpose of masking their design, Krishndji Bhdskar as Shivdji’s 
agent was despatched wi& Gopin^lthpant to the camp of Afzul 
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Khdn. Gopindthpant represented Shivdji as in great alarm ; but 
if his fears could be overcome by the personal assurances of the 
Khdn, he was convinced that he might easily be prevailed on to give 
himself up. With a blind confidence Afzul KMii trusted himself 
to Gopindthparit s guidance. An interview was agreed on, jnd tlie 
Bijdpur troops with great labour moved to J^vli. Shivdji prepared^ 
a place for the meeting below the fort of Pratdpgad ; he cut down 
the jungle, and cleared a road for the Khdn’s approach but every 
other avenue to the place was carefully closed. He ordered 
Moropant and NetAji Pillkar from the Konkan with many thousands 
of the Mdvali infantry. He communicated his whole plan to these 
two and to T^ndji Malusre. Netiiji was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was expected that part of 
the Khdn's retinue would advance, and Moro Trimal with a body 
of old and tried men was sent to hide himself in the neighbourhood 
of the main body of the Bij^pur troops which as had been agreed 
remained near Javli. The preconcei ted signal for Nctciji was the 
blast of a horn, and the distant attack by Moro Trimal was to 
begin on hearing the fire of five guns from Pratdpgad which wmre 
also to announce Shivdji^s safety. Fifteen hundred of Afzul 
Khdn’s troops accompanied him to within a few hundred yards of 
I'ratdpgad, where, for fear of alarming Shivaji, at Gopindth pant’s 
suggestion they were desired to halt. Afzul Khdn, dressed in a 
thin muslin garment, armed only with his sword, and attended, as 
had been agreed, by a single armed follower advanced in his 
palanquin to an open building prepared for the occasion. Shivdji 
liad made preparations for this purpose, not as if conscious that he 
meditated a criminal and treacherous deed but as if resolved on 
some meritorious though desperate action. After bathing, he laid 
his head at his mother’s feet and asked her blessing. He took a 
hasty but affectionate farewell of his friends committing his son 
Sambhdji to their care. He rose, put on a steel chain cap under his 
turban and chain armour under his cotton gown, hid a crooked 
dagger or licliva in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left 
hand he fixed vdghnakhs or steel tiger’s claw a treacherous wmapon 
well known among MarAtbds.^ Thus armed he slowly descended 
from the fort. The Khdn had arrived at the place of meeting before 
him, and was expressing his impatience at the delay, when IShivdji 
was seen advancing, apparently unarmed and like the Khto attended 
by only one armed follower, his tried friend Td^ndji Mdlusre. Shivdji 
in view of Afzul Khdn, frequently stopped, which was represented 
as the effects of alarm, a supposition more likely to be admitted from 
his diminutive size. Under pretence of assuring Shivdji, the armed, 
attendant by the contrivance of the Brdhman stood at a few paces 
distance. Afzul Khdn made no objection to Shivdji^s follower 
although he carried two swords in his waistband, a circumstance 
which might pass unnoticed, being common amongst Mardthds, He 


1 Id 1826 l{Aja Pratdpsmh when chief of S&tAra (1810-1839) gave the vdyhnahhs 
to Mr. ElpliiiiBtone. They were most formidable steel hoots, very sharp, and 
attached to two rings fitting the fingers and lay concealed in the inside of the hand. 
Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, II. 188. See also Scott Waring’s MarAthAs, 69^ 
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• advanced two or three paces to meet ShivAji ; they were introduced, 
and in the midst of the customary embrace Shiv^ji struck the 
vdghnakhs into the bowels of Afzul Khdn, who quickly disengaged 
himself, clapped his hand on Ins sword, exclaiming treachery and 
mifrder, |)ut Shivdji instantly followed up the blow with his dagger. 
TJie KhAn had drawn Ins sword and made a cut at Shivdji, but tlie 
concealed armour was proof against the blow ; the whole was the 
work of a moment, and Shivdji was wresting the weapon from the 

* hand of his victim before their attendants could run towards thorn. 
Syed Bandu the Khdri’s follower refused his life on condition of 
surrender, and against two such swordsmen as ShivAji and his 
companion, maintained an unequal combat for some time before 
he fell. The bearers had lifted the Klnln into his palanquin during 
the scuffle, but by the time it was over, Khandu Mdlo and some 
other followers of Shivdji had come up, cut off the head of 
the dying man, and carried it to Pratdpgad. The signals agreed 
on were made ; the Mdvalis rushed from their concealment and 
beset the 'nearest part of the Bijdpur troops on all sides, few 
of whom had time to mount their horses or stand to their arms. 
Netdji Pdlkar gave no quarter ; but orders were sent to Moropant 
to spare all who submitted. Shivdji’s humanity to his prisoners was 
cons])icuous on this as on most occasions. Many of those that had 
attempted to escape were brought in several days afterwards in 
a state of gr(‘at wretchedness. Their reception and treatment 
induced many of the Mardtha prisoners to enter Shivdji^s service 
Tile most distinguished Mardtha taken was Junjhdrrdv Ohdtge 
whose father had been the intimate friend of Shdhdji, but Shiv^i 
could not induce him to depart from his allegiance to Bijdpur. At 
liis own request he was allowed to return, and was honourably 
dismissed with valuable })resents. The son and family of Afzul 
Kh:in were taken by Khanduji Kdkdc one of Shivdjfs officers, but 
on being offered a large bribe he agreed to guide them to a place 
of safety, and led them by unfrequented patTis across the mountains 
and along the banks of the Koyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Karhad. When this treachery came to Shivdji’s knowledge Kakde 
was condemned to death and at once executed.^ 

This success greatly raised the reputation of Shivdji, The 
immediate fruits were four thousand horse, several elephants, a 
number of camels, a considerable treasure, and the whole trftin of 
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1 Grant DuflTs MarAthiis, 76-78. Abdulla Afzul KhAn who was a man of great 
personal prowess secured ShivAji with one of his hands and endeavoured to stob him. 
KhivAji was indebted for his life to the precaution he had nsed of wearing armour. 
Disengaging himself from his grasp, he plunged vdf/hnakfis into his stomach and 
out him down with his sword. His secretary GopinAthpant endeavoured to avenge 
the act when ShivAji bade him fly as he should always hold sacred the life of a 
BrAhman. The troops now rushod^ont and not a man, except the fortunate BrAhman 
escaped to relate the horrid murder. Scott Waring’s MarAthAs, 67 > 69. Scott Waring 
in a note adds : This account rests entirely upon the authority^of the MarAtha 
manuscripts, and I think them entitled to credit. Had not Abdulla KhAn intended 
the like treachery I should doubt his consenting to an interview with such a man as 
ShivAji and upon sneh harsh conditions. For what more could he expect to effect 
at an interview than could have been effected by his secretary ? This intention of 
Abdulla does not extenuate ShivAji’s conduct, for ShivAji haa made up his mind 
from the first to murder the MusalmAn general. Ditto, 200. 
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equipment which had been sent against him. Such of his troopa 
as were wounded, Shivdji on this occasion distinguished by presents 
of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and suver, and clothes. 
These were presented with much ceremony, and served to stimulate 
future exertion among his soldiers as well as to give greater f&me 
to his exploit. The sword of Afzul Khdn and ShivAji’s favourite 
sword Bhavdni passed to the Moghals on the capture of Sambh\ji 
in 1690. They were restored by Aurangzeb to Shdhu in 1707 and 
till 1827 remained a valued trophy in the armoury of Shivdji’s* 
descendants. Gopind-thpant received the promised grant in reward 
for his treachery^ and was afterwards promoted to considerable rank 
in the service.^ 

Ill 1659, Shivdji surprised the fort of Vasantgad about seven 
miles noiih-west of Karhad, levied contributions along the 
Krishna, and left a ihana or garrison with a revenue collector 
in the gadhi or mud fort of Battis Shirdla. In January 1661, Ali 
Adil Shdh II. disappointed in his hopes of crushing Shivdji, took 
the field in person and marched to Karhdd. All the district 
authorities, some of whom had submitted to Shivdji, attended the 
royal camp to tender their allegiance. Ali Adil HhAii recovered 
Panhdla and Rdngna in Kolhdpur which had fallen to Shivdji in the 
previous year.^ 

In 1661, as Shivdji was unable to visit the famous temple of 
Bhavdni at Tuljdpur during the rains, he with great solemnity 
dedicated a temple to her in the fort of Pratdpgad. His religious 
observances from this time became exceedingly rigid ; he chose the 
celebrated Rdmdds SvAmi as his 7nahdpuri(sli or spiritual guide, 
and aspired to a high character for sanctity.^ In 1662 w^heii 
ShivAji thought of making Raygad in KolAba his capital he held 
the Konkan GhAtmAtha that is the hilly West Deccan from the 
Bhima to the VAma.^ In 1665, in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of • Purandhar by which Shivaji ceded to the Moghals 
the forts which ho had taken from them and twenty othei-s taken 
or built by him in the territory of the late Nizam ShAhi government 
and obtained the right of levying the chauth and sardeshmulchi 
over the BijApur dominions and to co-operate with the| Moghals 
to subdue BijApur, ShivAji with a body of 2000 horse and 
8000 infantry joined Jaysing and the combined army 
marched about November. Tlmir first operations were against 
BajAji NAik NimbAlkar a relation of ShivAji and a jdgirddr of 
BijApur. Phal^n was reduced and the fort of TAthvad scaled by’ 
ShivAji s MAvalis. All the fortified places in their route were taken. 
Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but endeavoured to prevent 
the invasion by promises of settling the demands of the Moghals. 
But Jaysing continued his advance and met with little opposition 
until near Mangalvedha in SholApur.® In 1668 Shiviiji obtained 
a yearly payment of money from the BijApur government in lieu 
of a levy of the chauth and sardeshmulchi over the BijApur dominions 


' Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 79. * Grant Duff’s MarithAs, 82, 
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and in spite of the narrowing of his territory by the Purandhar 
treaty he still retained the western Satdra hills. 

The years 1668- and 1669 were of greatest leisure in Shivaji's 
life. Some of his contemporaries, speculating on the future, 
supposed from his apparent inactivity that he would sink into 
insignificance, but he employed this interval in revising and com- 
pleting the internal management of his government, which with his 
various institutions are the key to the forms of government 
afterwards adopted by every Marstha state. Shiviji*s regulations 
Vere gradually formed and enlarged, but after a certain period 
underwent no change by the extension of his territory until he 
assumed the ensigns of royalty. Even then the alterations were 
rather in matters of form than in rules. The plans of Mar^tha 
encroachment which were afterwards pursued so successfully by his 
nation may be traced from a very early period and nothing is more 
remarkable in regard to Shivsji than the foresight with which 
some of his schemes were laid and the fitness of his arrangements 
for the genius of his countrymem. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; his occupation of 
the forts gave him a hold on the country and a place of deposit for 
hifi plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the terror of the Mard- 
tha name ; but the rules of formation and discipline for his troops, 
th(^ iiitci ior economy of Ins infantry and cavalry, the regulations tor 
his forts, his revenue and judicial arrangements, and the chief offices 
through which hisgovernment was ad ministered were fully developed. 
Sliivdji’s infantry was raised in the West Deccan and Konkan ; the 
men of the West Deccan tract were called Mdvalis or westerners, 
those of the Konkan Hetkaris or southerners. These men brought 
thidr own arms and rccpiired nothing but ammunition. Their dress, 
though not uniform, w^as generally a pair of short drawers coming 
half-way down the thigh, a strong narrow band of considerable length 
tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and sometimes a cotton frock. 
Most of them wore a cloth round the waist, which likewise answered 
the pui’poses of a shawd. "Jdieir common arms consisted of a sword 
jshield and matchlock. Some of the Hetkarii^, especially the infantry 
-of Savantvddi, used a species of firelock, the invention of the lock 
for the flint having been early received from the Portuguese. Every 
tenth man, instead of firearms, carried a bow and arrows whicn 
were useful in night attacks and surprises when firearms wore kept 
in reserve or forbidden. The Hetkaris excelled as marksmen but 
they could seldom be brought to the desperate sword-in-hand attacks 
for which the M^ivalis were famous. Both of them had unusual 
skill in climbing, and could mount a precipice or scale a rock with 
case, where men of other countries must have run great risk of 
being dashed to pieces. Every ten men had an officer called a ndih 
and every fifty a havilddr. The officer over a hundred was termed 
jumldddr and the commander of a thousand was styl^ ek-hazdri. 
There were also officers of five thousand, between whom and 
the samohat or chief commander there was no intermediate step. 
The cavalry were of two kinds bdrgirs literally bridlemen or riders 
who were supplied with horses and shileddrs who were self -horsed ; 
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Shiv4ji*s hdrgirs were generally mounted on horses, the property, 
of the state. A body of this description was termed pdgdh or 
household troops, and Shivdji always placed more dependence on 
them than on the ahileddrs or any horse furnished on contract by^ 
individuals : with both he had a proportion of his pdgdh mixed, to 
overawe the disobedient and to perfect his system of intelligence 
which abroad and at home penetrated into a knowledge of the mbst 
private circumstances, prevented embezzlement, and frustrated 
treachery. Thje Maratha horsemen” were commonly dressed in ar 
pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a turban which many of' 
them fastened by passing a fold of it under the chin, a frock of 
quilted cotton, and a cloth round the waist, with which they 
generally girded on their swords in preference to securing them with 
their belts. The horseman was armed with a sword and shield ; a 
proportion in each body carried matchlocks, but the great national 
weapon was the spear, in the use of which and the management of 
their horses they showed both grace and skill. The spearmen had 
generally a sword and sometimes a shield ; but the shield was 
unwieldy, and was carried only in case the spear should be bi'oken, 
Over every twenty-five horsemen Shivdji had a hetvilddr. 
To one hundred and twenty-five there was a jimldddr, and 
to every five jumlds or six hundred and twenty-five was* a 
subheddr. Every subha had an accountant and auditor of 
accounts appointed by Shivaji, who were liable to be clianged and 
were invariably Brahmans or Prabhus. To the command of every 
ten sublids or six thousand two hundred and fifty horse, which 
were rated at only five thousand, there was a commander styled 
jianch^hazdri with whom were also stationed a mvzumddr or 
Brdhman auditor of accounts and a Prabhu register and 
accountant who was called OAtiin, These were government agents. 
Besides these every officer, from thojumldddr upwards, had one or 
more kdrkuns or writers paid by himself as well as others in the 
pay of government. Except the sarnohat or chief no officer was 
superior to the commander of iive thousand. There was one 
sarnobat for the cavalry and one for the infantry. Every jumluy 
subliay and panch-hazdr had an establishment of news-writers and 
spies besides secret intelligencers. Shivdji’s head spy was a Maratha 
named Bahirji Naik, to whom, some of the Brdhmans readily 
admit, he owed many of the discoveries imputed to the goddess 
Bhavdni. The Mardthds are peculiarly roused from indolence and 
apathy when charged with responsibility. Shivaji at the beginning 
of his career personally inspected every man who offered himself, 
and obtained security from some persons already in his service for 
the fidelity and good conduct of those with whom he was not 
acquainted. This system of security must soon have made almost 
every man answerable for some of hiscomrades ; and although itcould 
have been in most instances but a form, owing to the ease with which 
the responsibility could be evaded, the demand of security was 
always a part of Shiviji's instructions to his officers. The M&valis 
sometimes enlisted, merely on condition of getting a subsistence 
in grain ; but the regular pay of the infantry was 6«. to £1 4s. (1-3 
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a month that of the hdrgirs or riders was 12«. to £2 
(2-5 pagodas) ; and that of tlie s/iilcddrs or self-horsed cavaliers 
£1 16.9. to £4 16s. (G-12 2^^fgodds) a month. All plunder as well as 
prizes was the property of government. It was brought af 
stated times to Shiva jis darhdr or place of public audience and 
individuals formally displayed and delivered their captures. They 
always received some small proportionate compensation; they 
were praised, distinguished, and promoted according to their success ; 
and to plunder the enemy is to this day (1827) used by theMardthAs 
to express a victory, of which in their estimation it is the only 
real proof. The horse, especially at an advanced period of Shivfiji’s 
history, were subsisted during the fair season in the enemy*s country ; 
during the rains they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different places near huvana or pasture lands, under the 
protection of some fort, where the grass of the preceding season 
was stacked and grain prepared by the time they returned. For 
this purpose persons were appointed to whom rent-free lands W’^cre 
hereditarily assigned. Tliis system was preserved when many of 
Shivaji s institutions were neglected, and it proved a great aid to 
the success of his countrymen. 

. Shivaji kept the Hindu festival of the Dasara with great pomp. 
It falls in October at the end of the south-west rains, and was 
particularly convenient for a general muster and review of his troops 
previous to their taking the field. At this time each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each soldier^s effects 
were taken to be compared with what he brought back or eventually 
to be made good. If a horseman’s effects were unavoidably lost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in government service they were 
on due proof replaced. On the other hand all plunder or articles 
discovered, of which no satisfactory account could be given, were 
carried to the credit of government, either by confiscating the article 
or deducting the amount from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the 
option of the captors to keep almost any articles if fairly brought 
forward, valued, and paid for. The accounts were closed every 
year, and balances due by government were paid either in ready 
money or by bills on the collectors of revenue in favour of the 
officers, but never by separate orders on villages. The only 
exceptions to plunder made by Shivaji were in favour of cows, 
cultivators, and women ; these were never to be molested nor 
were any but rich Muhammadans or Hindus in their service who 
could pav a ransom to be made prisoners. No soldier in the 
service of Shivdji was permitted to carry any female followers with 
him to the field on pain of death. His system of intelligence was 
the greatest check on every abuse, and his punishments were 
rigorous. Officers and men who had distinguished themselves, who 
were wounded, or who had suffered in any way, were always 
gratified by promotion, honour, or compensation. Shivdji did not 
approve of the jdgir or estate system ; he confirmed many, but, 
with the exception of the establishment for his forts, he seldom 
bestowed new military estates and gave away very few as personal 

1 A pagoda was equal to from Bs. 3 to Rs, 4* 
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assignments. Indm lands were granted by him as well in 
reward of merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith ; a 
gift of landj especially to Brdhmans, being of all charities the most 
acceptable to the divinity. Shiv^jis discipline, which required 
prompt obedience to superiors in every situation, was particularly 
strict in his forts. The chief person or killeddr in the^ 
command of a fortress was termed havilddr and under him 
there was one or more In large forts there was a sarnohat 

to each face. Every fort had a head clerk and a commissary of 
grain and stores ; the head clerk a Brahman was termed sabnis ; 
the coinmissarv was commonly of the Prabhu caste and was called 
kdrkhannis. The orders regarding ingress and egress, rounds, watches, 
and patrols, care of water, grain, stores, and ammunition were most 
minute, and the head of each department was furnished with 
<listinct rules for his guidance from which no deviation was allo'v\'’ed. 
A rigid economy characterised all Sliivdji’s instructions regarding 
expenditure. The garrison was sometimes partly composed of the 
common infantry. Independent of them each fort had a separate 
and complete establishment. It consisted of Brahmans, Marathds, 
R^moshis, Mhurs, and M^ngs ; the whole were termed (jndkaris or 
fort-men. They were maintained by permanent assignments of 
rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of each fort, which with the 
care of the fort passed from father to son. The Ramoshis and 
Mhars were employed on outpost duty. They brought intelligence, 
watched all the paths, misled inquiries, or cut ofl' hostile stragglers. 
This establishment while new and vigorous was admirably suited 
to Shivdji’s purpose as well as to the genius of the people. The 
gadkaris described the fort as the mother that fed them, and 
among other advantages, no plan could better provide for old or 
deserving soldiers. 

Shivdji’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of DddSji 
Kondadev, Shahdji'sBrdhman manager, to whom Shivaji’s education 
in Poona was entrusted (1645). The assessments were made on 
the actual state of the crop, the proportionate division of which is 
stated to have been three-fifths to the husbandmen and two-fifths 
to government. As soon as Shiv^ji got permanent possession of 
any territory, every species of military contribution was stopped, 
all farming of revenue ceased, and the collections were made by 
agents appointed by himself. Every two or three villages were 
superintended by a kdrkun under the tarofddr or idhikddr who 
had charge of a small district, and was either a Brahman or a 
Prabhu. A Maritha havilddr was stationed with each of them. 
Over a considerable tract there was a subheddr or mdmlaiddr who 
had charge of one or more forts in which his collections both of 
grain ana money were secured. Shivdji never permitted the 
deshmukhs and deshpdndes to interfere in the management of the 
country ; nor ^lid he allow them to collect their dues until their 
amount had been ascertained, when an order was annually given 
for the amount. The pdtih, khots^ and kulkarnis were strictly 
superintended, and Shivdji*s government though popular with the 
common cultivators, w'ould have been unpopular with village and 
district oflBcers, of whom Shiviji was always jealous, had it not been 
for the resource which all had of entering his military service. 
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The method which the Brdhman ministers of the Mar^tha 
government afterwards adopted, of paying the military and civil 
servants by permanent assignments on portions of the revenue of 
villages, is said to have been early proposed to Shivdji. He 
(Objected to it, not only from fear of immediate oppression to 
the husbandmen^ but from apprehending that it would in the end 
"cause such a division of power as must weaken his government and 
encourage the village and district authorities to resist it as they 
frequently did that of Bijapur. With the same view he destroyed 
all village walls and allowed no fortification in his territory which 
was not occupied by his troops. Religious establishments were 
carefully preserved, and temples for which no provision existed 
had some adequate assignments granted to them, but the Brdhmans 
in charge were obliged to account for the expenditure. ShivjS-ji never 
se(incstrated any allow^anee fixed by the Muhammadan government 
for the support of tombs, mosques, or saints’ shrines. The revenue 
regulations of 8hivaji were simple and in some respects judicious ; 
but durinSj his life it is impossible they could have been attended 
with such improvements and increase of population as are ascribed 
to tliem by his countrymen. His districts were frequently exposed 
to gT’oat ravages, and he never had sufficient leisure to complete 
his arrangements by that persevering superintendence which alone 
can perfect such institutions. The Muhammadan writers, and Fryer 
a cont/cmporary English traveller describe his country as in the 
worst possible state, and the former only mention him as a depre- 
dator and destroyer. Still those districts taken by him from Bijdpur 
which had been under the management of farmers or direct agents 
of government probably experienced great benefit by the change. 
The judicial system of Shivdji in civil cases was that of jpanc7tdt/ai 
or council which had invariably obtained in the country. Disputes 
among his soldiers were settled by their officers. He drew his 
crijninal law from the Hindu sacred works or Shdstras ; but as the 
former rulers were Musalrn^lns they had naturally introduced 
changes which custom had sanctioned and perpetuated. This 
accounts for the difference that may be Still found between Hindu 
law and Maratha usage. 

To aid in the conduct of his government, Shivdji established 
eight principal offices : 1st the Peshwa or head manager 
whose office was held by Moro Pant or Moreshvar Triraal 
Pingle ; 2nd the Muzumddr or general superintendent of finance 
and auditor general of accounts, whose office was held by Ab^ji 
Son dev, subhedar of the province of Kalyan ; 3rd the Surnia or 
general record-keeper, superintendent of correspondence, examiner 
of letters ; the office was held by Annaji Datio ; 4th the Vdnicais 
or private record-keeper and superintendent of the household 
troops and establishment : the office was held by Dattdjipant ; 5th 
the Sarnobat or chief captain of whom there were two rrataprAv 
Gujar over the cavalry and YesSji Rank over the infantry ; 6th the 
Dahir or minister for foreign affairs, an office held by Somn/ith- 
pant ; 7th the Nydyddhiah or superintendent of justice, an office 
managed by Nir^ji R4vji and Gom4ji NAik ; and 8th the Nydya 
Shdstri or expounder of Hindu law an office held first by Shambnu 
Up&dhya and afterwards by Raghun&thpant. 
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The officers at the head of these civil situations, except the 
Nyayddhish and Nydya Shdstri, held military commands, and 
frequently had not leisure to superintend their duties. All there- 
fore were aided by deputies called kdrbhdns^ who often had power 
to fix the seal or mark of their principals on public documents. 
When so empowered they were styled mutdlike. Each department 
and every district establishment had eight subordinate officer^ 
under whom were an adequate staff of assistants. These officers were, 
Jst the Kdrbhdriy Mutdliky or Divdn\ 2nd the Muzumddr or 
auditor and accountant ; 3rd the Fadiiis or Fadnavis deputy auditor 
and accountant ; 4th the Sahnis or clerk sometimes styled daftarddr ; 
5th the Kdrkhdnnis or commissary; 6th the Ohiln is or correspon- 
dence clerk ; 7th the Jdmdar or treasurer in charge of all valuables 
except cash ; and 8th the Potiiis or cashkeeper. Attached to him- 
self, Shivaji had a treasurer, a correspondence clerk, and an accountant 
besides a Farisnis or Persian secretary. His clerk was a Prabhu 
named B^Uji Ayji, whose acuteness and intelligence were remarked 
by the English at Bombay on an occasion when he was sent there 
on business. Bdlkrishnapant Hanvantc, a near relation of Shdlniji’s 
head manager was Shivdji s accountant. On Shiviiji’s enthronement 
at Raygad in 1674 the names of such offices as were formerly 
expressed in Persian were changed to Sanskrit and some were marked 
by higher sounding titles. There was only one commander-in- 
chiof for the infantry and cavalry and one Nydyddhish or judge.^ 

In May 1673 a detachment of Shivdji’s Mavalis surprised Parli 
about four miles south-west of Sdtara. Its capture put the Musalmdn 
garrisons on the alert, and Satdra, a fort that had always been kept 
in good order by the Bijdpur government, which was next invested, 
sustained a siege of several months and did not surrender till the 
beginning of September. It is remarkable that this fort which had 
long, perhaps before the Adil Slidhi dynasty, l)cen used as a state 
prison, in time became the prison of Shivaji’s descendants. The forts 
of Chandan, Vandan, Pandugad, Nandgiri, and Tdthvad all fell 
into Shivdji s hands before the fair season.^ In 1675 Shivdji again 
possessed himself of all the posts between Panhala in Kolhdpur and 
Tdthvad. As soon as he was occupied in the Konkan and had 
carried down all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkar and 
Ghdtge, the desmukhs of Phaltan and Malavdi, attacked Shiviji s 
garrisons, drove out the posts and recovered most of the open 
country for Bijdpur.® In 1676 Shivdji for the third time took 

1 Grant Duffs Mar&this, 100* 106. The following statement gives the names and 
the old and new titles of ShivAji’s ministers in 1674 : 

Shivdjfs MinUterSy 167U. 


Kami. 

Old Title. 

New Title. 

Moropant Pinsle 

Peshwa. 

Mukya Pradhdn. 

R&mchundrapant BAvdevkar.. 

Muzumddr. 

Pant Am&tya. 

AiiiiAii Oatto 

Samis. 

Pant Sachiv. 

Datt#pant 

V&nknis. 

Mantri. 

Hambinrr&v Mohite 

Sarnobat, 

Sen&pati. 

JanArdanpant Hanvante 

l>ablr. 

Sumant. 

mi&Jipant 

Ny&yAdhish. 

1 Ny&y&dhisb. 

Raghun&thpant 

Ny&yash&Btn. 

Panditr&v. 


^ Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 116. 


^ Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 119. 
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possession of the open country between Tdthvad and Panhdla. To 
prevent future inroads by neighbouring proprietors Shivdji gave 
orders to connect the two places by a chain of forts, which he named 
Vardhangad, Bhushangad, Sadlshivgad, and Machhindragad. 
Although of no great strength they were well chosen to support his 
intermediate posts and to protect the highly productive tract within 
iAo frontier which they embrace. While engaged in this arrange- 
ment Shiv^ji was overtaken by a severe illness which confined him 
at Sdtd.ra for several months. During this period he became extra- 
vagantly rigid in the observance of religious forms, but he was at 
the same time planning the most important expedition of his life, 
the invasion of the Madras Karndtak.^ The discussion of his legal 
claim to share in half his father\s Karndtak possessions and the 
possibility of making this a cloak for more extensive acquisitions in 
the south was a constant subject of consultation.* While Shivdji 
was in the Karndtak a body of horse belonging to Ghatge and 
Nimbalkar laid waste Panhdla in the south and retired plundering 
towards Karhad. A detachment from Shivaji’s amy under Nilaji 
Kdtkar overtook them at Kurli, attacked and dispersed them, re- 
covering much valuable propertj^ which, as it belonged to his own 
subjects, Shivaji scrupulously restored.^ 

In 1679, Shivaji’s son Sanibhaji joined theMoghals. Diler Khdn 
the Moghal general, intent on making Sambhdji the head of a party 
in opposition to his father, sent a detachment of his army from 
before Bijapur winch they had invested, accompanied by Sambhdji 
as Raja of the Mardthds, and took Bhopalga<l in the Khdndpur 
sub-division Shivaji’s easternmost outpost.* At the time of his 
death in 1680, Shivdji, who during the last two years of his 
life had become an ally of Bijdpur against the Moghals, possessed 
that part of ydtdra of which the line of forts built from Tathvad to 
Panhala distinctly marked the eastern boundary. Shingndpur in 
the Man sub-di vision in the east with the temple of Mahddev was 
his hereditary indm village given by one ot the Ohdtges to his 
father Shdhaji.^ Rdradas Svami, Shivdjrs friend and spiritual guide, 
whose life and conduct seem to have deserved the universal praise 
of his countrymen, a few days before Shivdji s death wrote Sambhdji 
his elder son from Parli an excellent and judicious letter, advising 
him for the future rather than upbraiding him for the past, and 
pointing out the example of his father yet carefully abstaining from 
personal comparison.® 

After Shivaji’s death, Rdjdrdm his younger son being placed 
on the Maratha throne at Rdygad in Koldba, Sambhdji the elder 
son made his escape from Panhdla, and, having made himself 
master of his father’s dominions, among others, put to death 
Soyardbdi Rdjdrdm’s mother, and imprisoned Rdjdrdm. A con- 
spiracy in favour of Rdjdrdm was detected and it was discovered that 
it was supported by the whole of the Shirke family j^^hose motive 
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was revenge for the death of Soyarabai who belonged to their family. 
Such of the Shirkes as could be found were executed and the rest 
fled and several of them entered into the Moghal service. Sambhaji 
gave himself up to idleness and pleasure and the system which ShivAji 
had introduced soon fell into decay. Decay first appeared in the 
army where Shivjlji's discipline and strict orders were neglected. 
When the horse took the field, stragglers were allowed to join, plundet 
was secreted, women followers who had been forbidden on pain of 
death were not only allowed but women were brought oft* from the 
enemy s country as an established article of plunder and either kept 
as concubines or sold as slaves. The booty brought back by the 
commanders of the horse was too small for the pay of the troops. 
They took the field in arrears and leave to keep part of the plunder 
was a natural compensation for the regular pay allowed by Shivaji. 
Sambhdji was prodigal in his expenses and his minister and favourite, 
Kalushaa North Indian BrAhmau, raised the land- rent by the addition 
of various cesses. When he came to collect the revenue he found 
the receipts much less than they had been in the time of Shivdji 
as the assessments were nominally greater. Tho managers of 
districts were in consequence removed for what seemed to him 
evident peculation. The revenue was farmed, many of the husband- 
men tied from their villages, and the approach of a vast army of 
Moghals under Aurangzeb helped to complete the prospect of ruin 
to Shivdji’a territory.^ In 1685 during this campaign Sultdn 
Muazzam lay at Valva,andin the emperor’s name took possession of 
such parts of the country as ho could overrun. Deeds still remain 
in which Muazzam confirmed in his own name grants of lands origin- 
ally given by Bijjlpur generals. In October a pestilence broke 
out in his camp, swept oft* many of his men, and greatly diminished 
his force. Still on receiving the emperor’s orders to reduce the 
south-west districts above the SahyMris, formerly taken by ShivAji 
from BijApur, he advanced without hesitation for that purpose.* 

In October 1686 Bijapur fell to Aurangzeb, the Bijjlpur govern- 
ment came to an end, and its territories passed to the Moghals.^ In 
the same year Shirze Khdn of Bijapur, who was sent to invade 
Sambhaji s districts, marched towards Satdra.^ The Maratha Mansab- 
d4rs or men of title who had been in the service of Bijapur, sent 


* Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 142, * Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 147. 

3 Graat Dufi’s Mar&thds, 151. In taking possession of a district theMoghals appointed 
two officers the favxidr a military and the kkdUa divdn a civil officer. The fauzddr, 
who was in command of a body of troops was charged with the care of the police and the 
protection of his division. He held, or, according to circumstances assumed, a greater or 
less degree of power. The regular amount allowed him for the maintenance of the district 
establishmentwas about 25 per cent of the government collections. The duties of the 
wore entirely civil and he was entrusted with the collection of the revenue whether for 
the exchequer or on account of Skjdgirddr, The Moghal commander who received land 
grants or jdgirs from the newly acquired territories seldom had lands permanently 
made over to thenf similar to the tenure by which the MarAtha mamabddrs held their 
possessions. The usual practice was to grant assiraments for a term of years on 
spocitied districts for the support of their troops. Thus the fauz/ldrs were more on 
the footing of feudatories than the jdgirddrA. The fauzddra in conjunction with the 
divdna farmed out the districts to the deshmukhs or desdis and the divdns realized 
the amount from them. Ditto, 154. ^ Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 151. 
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{ professions of duty to the emperor, but showed no readiness to join 
lis standard. Shirje Khan passed as far west as Wdi where he was 
attacked and defeated by Samblnlji s cliief captain Haiubirrdv, a 
victory dearly bought by the death of Hambirrdv w^ho fell mortally 
wounded. The advantage which the Mardthas had gained was not 
neglected ; several detachments puslied forward and occupied a great 
part of the open countiy towards Bijapur.^ 


Sambhdji became careless of all general business and spent his 
time between Panhdla and Vishdlgad in Kolhapur at a favourite 
house and garden in Sangameshvar in Ratncigiri. The whole power 
was in the hands of his favourite Kalusha whose time seems to have 
been more occupied in managing his masters humours than in 
attending to the business of the state. The discipline of the 
Mardtha army became looser. Though ruinous to Sambhdji’s 
resources as head of an organized state, this increased looseness had 
a wonderful effect in spreading predatory power. Every lawless 
man and every disbanded soldier, Muhammadan or Mardtha, who 
could conmiand a horse and a spear, joined the MarAtha parties, and 
such adventurers were often enriched by the plunder of a day. 
Tud(‘pcndcnt of other causes, a w^arlike spirit was thus excited among 
a people fond of money and disposed to predatory habits. The 
iruiltitudc of horsemen nurtured by former wars was already too 
h(javy for the resources of the Mardtha state. The proportion of 
the best troops which was kept in the Imperial service would pro- 
bably have soon enabled Aurangzeb to suppress the disorder com- 
monly attendant on Indian conquest had not the love of war and 
pillage been kindled among the Mardthds. A pride in the conquests 
of Sliiv^ji, their confidence in the strength of the forts, the skill 
and bravery of many of the Mardtha leadei’s, the ability and 
influence of many of the Brdhmans, and the anger raised among 
Hindus by the odious poll-tax, excited a ferment which required 
not only vast means but an entire change of measures to allay. 

Aurangzeb had great military and financial strength ; he had 
considerate local knowledge, and in th<5 first instance the same 
power of confirming or withholding hereditary right as his prede- 
ces.sors in conquest. Titles, manmhs, and jdyirs were bestowed, 
and still more frequently promised with a liberality greater than 
that of any former conqueror. Still presumption, jealousy, and 
bigotry deprived him of many of those advantages. He was not 
fully aware of the strength of predatory power, and instead of 
crushing it by the aid of the established governments, he pulled down 
the two leading states of Golkonda and Bijapur and raised nothing 
in their place. He involved himself with enemies on every side ; 
be discharged the soldiery, whom, in addition to his own troops, he 
could not maintain, and thus sent armies into the field against 
himself. He supposed that he was not only acquainted wijh the 
details of the arrangements necessary in a newly conquered territorjr, 
but capable of superintending them. He placed little confidence in 
his agents, while at the same time he employed Muhammadans in 
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situations for which policy and humanity alike advised the choice 
of Hindus. Tho confusion and disorder which followed could not 
be quieted by the emperor’s fancied wisdom or by the flattery and 
praises of his court and countrymen. Mar^th^, especially Mardthi- 
speaking Brdhinans, are less dazzled by show than Muhammadans, 
and soon found the weak points in their magnificent emperor^ 
The powerful Sdtara chiefs Daphle, Ghatge, Mane, and Nimbdlkar, 
during the sie^e of Bijdpur hovered round the imperial camp 
until the fall ot the capital. They then withdrew to their estates, 
sending their agents with humble professions of duty, and in some 
cases attending themselves. Still from this time they became 
unsettled and joined plundering parties of their countrymen or 
submitted to the Moghals as circumstances invited or forced them. 
Few of the plunderers were independent of Sambhdji’s parties or of 
some of the local chiefs because the Moghal fauzddrs troops were 
always too strong for common banditti. While their envoys were 
in the imperial camp profcvssing obedience to Aurangzel:>, the 
chiefs often sent parties to plunder the Moghal districts. In 
case of discovery their Brdhman agent, who, by bribery had secured 
the patronage of some great man at the Moghal court was ready to 
answer for or to excuse the irregular conduct of his master’s followers^ 
The Moghal fauzddrs were told to please the Mardtha chiefs on 
condition that they agreed to serve the Moghals. The chiefs 
were negotiating with the fauzddr ; their agents were intriguing 
at court ; their own villages were secure ; and their followers, 
liid under the vague name of MardthAs, were ravaging the country. 
The Moghal officers who had land assignments in the Deccan soon 
found that they could raise little revenue. Their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the offenders who in the first instance 
had plundered their districts by purchasing the connivance of the 
fauzddrs, bribed the jdgirddrs at court with a part of the pillage. 
The hereditary rights and the family feuds which had before use- 
fully served as an instrument of government, in the general confu- 
sion of the period became a cause of increasing disorder. The intri- 
cate nature of some of the hereditary claims in dispute and the 
ingenuity of Brdhmans who were always the managers made every 
case so plausible that the oflBicers of government found little difficulty 
in excusing or at least in palliating many acts of gross injustice to 
which they scandalously lent themselves. The rightful owners 
had often reason for complaint ; they absented themselves with their 
troops, joined the plunderers, and when induced or compelled to 
come in they boldly justified their behaviour by the injustice they 
had suffered. 

When an hereditary oflSce was forfeited or became vacant in any 
way the Moghal government selected a candidate on whom it was 
conferred ; but the established premium of the exchequer was 
upwards of sij^ and a half year s purchase or precisely 651 per cent 
on one year’s emoluments, one-fourth of which w^as made payable at 
the time of delivering the deeds and the remainder by instalments. 
Besides this tax the clerks exacted an infinite number of fees 
or perquisites^ all of which lent encouragement to confiscations 
and new appointments. The emperor, weired down by years, was 
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soon overwhelmed with pressing cares ;his ministers and their under- 
lings were alike negligent and corrupt ; even after <leeds and papers 
were prepared years pasKsed before the orders they contained were 
carried out.^ Aurangzeb spent about three years at Bijd.pur (1686- 
♦689). During this time his arms were everywhere successful. In 
Sambhdji’s Deccan districts nothing but tlie strong forts remained 
’unsulxlued (1689). The Moghal troops had possessed themselves 
of Tdthvad and the range of forts built by Shiv^ji between that 
place and Panhala, ami Aurangzeb was now preparing to enter on a 
regular plan for reducing the wliole of the forts, as, bv his opinion, 
this was all that remained to complete the conquest ho had so long 
meditated. His plans were thwarted by the terrible outbreak of 
plague which forced him to leave Bijapur and pass north to 
Brahmapuri in Sholdpur.^ 

In 1 689 Sambhiiji was surprised at Sangameshvar in Ratnagiri. He 
was carried in triumph to AurangzeVs camp at Akluj in Snoldpur, 
and a.s he rt^fused to become a Musalman and insulted the Prophet 
Muliammad and Aurangzeb, he was executed at Tulapur in Poona on 
the Indr^yani. So unpopular had Sambhdji become that no attempt 
was made to re^sciiehimor to avenge his death. AtR«iygad,on the news 
of Sambhdji’s death, his younger brother RAjilrdm was declared 
regent during the minority of Sambhdji's son ShivAji afterwards 
known as Shahu. In 1690 Ihlygad the Mardtha capital fell to the 
Moghals and young Shivdji and his mother Yesubdi were made 
prisoners and taken to the Moghal camp. Shivdji's sword Bhavdni 
and the sword of AfznI Klnin were taken by the Moghals. Yesubdi 
and lier son found a friend in Bcj^am Sdheb the daughter of 
Aurangzeb, and the emperor hirnselt became partial to the boy 
whom he named Shdhu. Ildjdrtim moved from place to place and 
afterwards made Ginji about eighty miles south-west of Madras 
his liead-quartors. In a fresh arrangement of state offices made at 
this time Santdji Ghorpad<^ the oldest representative of the Kdpshi 
family was made sendpati or chief captain and dignified with the 
title of Hindu lido Mamlakat Maddr. He was also entrusted with 
a new standard called the jaripatka or Golden Streamer, and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank he was 
authorized to beat the nobat or large drum and assume various other 
signs of rank. Rajtlrdm at this time created a new office called 
Pratinidhi or the king's likeness and conferred it on PralhAd Nirdji 
^ who at this time was the soul of the Mardtha cause. 

While Rdjdrdm was at Ginjr, Rdmehandrapant Bdvdekar one of 
the principal men of the time was left with the title of Hukmat Panha 
in cliarge of all the forts and possessing all the powers of govern- 
ment, and under him was placed Parasnurdm Trimbak who from 
the humble situation of hereditary kulkami of Kinhai had brought 
himself into notice and had given proofs of intelligence and spirit. 
These officers used great exertions in restoring forte and giving 
spirit and zeal to the garrisons. Rdmehandrapant moved from place 
to place, but fixed his principal residence at Sdtdra, where, by the aid of 
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his iicaci writer Shankrdji Nardyan GauJekar, he not only attended 
to every military disposition, but regulated the revenue and estab- 
lished order. He had raised troops of his own and had cut off 
several straggling parties of Moghals before Saiit^ji and Dhandji 
returned from Ginji. When they joined him R^imchandrapaift 
proposed a plan for surprising the /<(a 2 ;(/« >' at Wiii to which Santilji 
greatly pleased immediately agreed, took the fanzddr with all his" 
troops prisoners, and in their stead established a AfarAtha post. The 
presence of Santdjiand Dhauc^ji inspirited Rdmehandrapant's men 
and bestirred his captains to follow their example. He sent them 
to make their established collections the chaafJi and ftanJeahviukln, 
as they were termed, from the Moghal territor\', and under the 
encouragement of success his officers added a third contribution for 
themselves under the head of (jhUddna or forage money. Ju this 
manner a new army was raised whose leaders were Povdr, Thoi’jit, 
and Athavle. Rajilrdm gave them honorary presimts and rewards ; 
the title of Vishvdsrdv was confern^d on Povar, of Dinkanfiv on 
Thoi/it, and of Sharasher Bahvidin- on A thavle. Rdincliandrapant was 
particularly partial to the Dhaiigars or sliepluu'ds a great nunilicr of 
wliom served among his troops ; and many of the ancestors of those 
who aft(ir wards became great chiids in the empire began tlioir career 
under Rdrnchandrapant. Shankrdji Ndrdyan, known as an able 
officer, received charge of Wdi.^ Ginji in whicli Rdjardin was besieged 
fell to the Moghals in January 1G98. But a few days before the fall 
Rdjdrdm was allowed to escape and came in safety to Vishdlgad in 
Kolhdpur,*'^ In 1699 Rdjdrdm remained for a short time at iSdtdra 
which at the recommendation of Rdmehandrapant he made the scat 
of government and then passed north wuth his army plundering.'^ On 
hearing of Rdjdrdm's return Aurangzeb marched west from Brahma- 
puri in Sholdpur and encamped under the fort of Vasantgad about 
seven miles north-west of Karhdd. Batteries were prejiaretl and in 
three days the garrison surrendered. The emperor named the fort 
Kalid-i-fateh or the Key of Victory and w^as much pleased with his 
success. Aurangzeb marched for Satara, a movement wholly unex- 
pected by the Alardthds, who, filled with the idea that Panhdla in 
Kolhdpur was about to be besieged, had directed all tlieir prepara- 
tions towards its defence. The provisions in Sc'iblra fort were not 
enough to stand more than a two months’ siege. This neglect roused 
the suspicion that Rdmehandrapant had purposely left it unprovided. 
Of this suspicion Aurangzeb took advantage, and when during tlie 
siege, in consequence of E^jdrdm’s illness, Rdmehandrapant was 
called to Sinhgad in Poona, Aurangzeb wrote a letter which fell into 
the hands of Paroshurdm Trimbak and widened the breach which 
had for some time existed between him and Rdmehandrapant. On 
arriving before Sdtdra Aurangzeb pitched his tents to the north of 
the fort on the site of the present village of Karirija. A’zam Shdh 
was stationed^ at a village on the west side which has since borne the 
name of Shdhdpur. Shirze Khdn invested the south side and Tarbiyat 
Khdn occupied the eastern quarter ; and chains of posts between 
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the different camps effectually secured the blockade. The fort which 
occupies the siiininit of a very steep hill of moderate height, and 
whose defences consist of a sheer scarp of over forty feet topped by 
a stone wall, was defended by Prydgji Prabhu Havilddr, who had 
•l)ccii reared in the service of yhivdji. He vigorously opposed the 
Moghals, and disputed every foot of ground as they pushed forward 
' their advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain any part of 
the hill he withdrew his troops into the fort and rolled huge stones 
from the rock above, which did great execution, and, until they tlirew 
up cover, were as dovstructive as artillery. In spite of Prydgji’s 
efforts the blockade was coni})leted. All communication with the 
country round was cut off ; and as the small stock of grain was 
soon exhausted, the besieg(‘d must have been forced to surrender 
had not Farashurdin Trimbak, wdio had thrown himself into the 
fort of Parli, bought the connivance of A’zam Slidh and brought 
provisions to the besieged. The divisions on the west and south 
faces raised batteries, but the grand attack was directed against the 
north-east angle, one of the sti*ongest points with a total height of 
sixty-seven feet of wdiich forty-two were rock and twenty-five were 
masonry. 

Tarbiyat Khdii ujulertook to mine this angle, and at the end of 
four months and a half (1700) completed two mines. So con- 
fident of success were tlie Moghals, that the storming party was 
iH'ady foi’ined, but coiiceah'd as much as possible under the brow of 
the hill from the ^ iow of tlie garrison. Aurangzeb was invited to 
view the spectacle, and to di-aw the garrison towards the bastion 
the emperor moved ott’ from that side in grand procession, so that 
when the match was ready, hundreds of the Mardthfis, drawn by 
his splendid retinue crowded to the rampart. Among them was 
Prytlgji the coiiiinainlani. The first mine was fired. It burst 
several fissures in tlie rock, and caused so violent a shock that a 
great part of the masonry was thrown in>vards and crushed many 
of the garrison in its ruins. Tlie stonuing party in their eagerness 
advanced nearer ; tlie inatcli was applied to tlie train of tlie second 
and larger mine, but it was wrongly laid, and burst out with a dread- 
ful explosion, destroying, it is said, upAvardsof 2000 Moghals on the 
spot. Prydgji the Mardtha commandant was buried in the ruins 
caused by the first explosion close to a temple dedicated to 
the goddess Bhavani, hut was afterwards dug out alive. His 
escape was considered a lucky omen, and under other circumstances 
might have done much to inspirit the garrison to prolong the 
defence. But as Azam Shah could no longer be persuaded to allow 
grain to pass into the fort, proposals of surrender were made 
through him, and the honour of the capture which he so ill-deserved 
was not only assigned to him, but the place received his name and 
was called by the emperor Azam Tdra, Satara surrendered about 
the middle of April 1700. Immediately on the fall of Sdtira, Parli 
was invested. The siege lasted till the beginning*of June, when, 
after a good defence, the garrison left the fort. The fort was called 
by the emperor Nauras Tara. As the south-west monsoon burst 
with great violence, the Moghal army, which was unprepared, 
suffered much distress and hardship before the camp could be 
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moved from tlie bills. After mucli loss both of Irnggago and of 
life, the army reached Khav^spur on the banks of the Man in 
Sholdpur, wliere the rains are comparatively light.^ 

A raid of Rdjaram’s against J^lna about fifty miles east of 
Aurangabad wasinetso vigorously by Zulfikiir Khan, the only Moghaf 
general of whom the Mardthls then stood in fear, that Riji'irim, 
was forced to fly. So hot was the pursuit that though he managed 
to escape he died of exhaustion at Sinhgad in Poona in the middle 
of March 1700, a month before the fall of Satdra.^ The news of 
Rajilram’s death was received in the emperor s camp at Satara with 
great rejoicing. Tilrdb^i, Rilj^r^m’s elder widow, who, with the 
aid of Rdmchaiidrapant Amdtya had immediately assumed the 
government for her son Shivilji a boy of ten, raised Parashurdm 
Trimbak to the rank of Pratinidhi, and placed him in general charge 
of all the forts. Tdrdbdi had no fixed residence.* The Mankaris 
began to profess obedience to the descendant of Shiv^iji and 
sometimes joined his standard, but tlu^y always plundered on their 
own account when opportunity oftered.^ 

Aurangzeb, whose reign was prolonged beyoml all expectation, 
persevered to the last in his fruitless endeavours to stifle Mardtlia 
independence. In 1701 besides several other forts in Poona and ‘ 
Kolhapur, Chandan Vandan and Pandugad surrendered to his 
officers.® But these apparently vigorous efforts were unsubstantial ; 
there was motion and bustle without zeal or efficiency. The empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers corrupt beyond all 
example. It was inwardly decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much 
by its inherent weakness as by the corroding power of the Manithas 
whom the Muhammadan wars had trained to arms. Though the 
weakness of the government tempted them to plunder, the MarathSs 
had not yet the feeling of conquerors. There was a common sym- 
pathy but no common effort ; their military spirit was excited by 
plunder, not by patriotism. Many enjoyed greater advantages under 
the weak Moghals than they were likely to enjoy under a strong 
Maratha government,andthese were eager that war should not cease. 
Many Moghal officers in charge of districts were in the pay of 
both parties, and they also had no wish that the confusion should 
end. Parties of MarSthas in the service of the Moghals met, rioted, 
and feasted with their coimtrymen, and at parting or when passing 
within hearing of each other used to mock the Muhammadans by 
uttering an alKamdalildh Praise be to Allah, and praying for long 
life to the glorious Alamgir whose mode of warfare made their life 
so easy. 

Some of the Moghal officers were anxious to negotiate a peace and 
KAm Bakhsha the favourite son of the emperor, whose early plans 
were directed to the establishment of an independent kingdom at 
BijApur, contrived to obtain the emperor’s consent to open a 
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• negotiation with Dhaiiaji Jadhav. Overtures were begun by 
proposals for releasing Sh^hu the son of SambhAji. The negotiations 
proceeded and for a few days Aurangzeb had been brought to agree to 
pay ten per cent of the whole revenue of the six snbhds of the Deccan 
ajf Hardeshmukhi for which the MardthSs were to engage to maintain 
order with a body of horse. On the news of this concession the 
Marathas, who, notwithstanding their predatory character were at 
all times exceedingly eager to have any right formally recognized, 
flocked to Dhanaji’s camp. With their increasing numbers their 
expectations and their insolence rose. Their tone changed from 
prayer to demand, they crowded near the camp, and wnen they 
requii’cd honorary dresses for seventy officers, Aurangzeb suspected 
treachery, broke off* the negotiation, and recalled his ambassador. 
Soon after he left the MarAtha camp the Moghal ambassador was 
attacked, and as this conffruicd the emperor’s suspicion of treachery 
he withdrew to the east.^ 

In 170u Tariib^i w'ent to live at Panhala in Kolhapur and 
admitted Rdmehandrapant to a vc^.ry large share of power. In the 
following year Vasantgad and SdUra were taken by the Pratinidhi 
Parshurdm/rrimbak. Sdtara was surprised by the artifice of a 
Brahman named Annajipant. This man had escaped from prison at 
Oinji and assumcjd the cbnracter of a mendicant devotee. He fell 
in witli a party of Moglial infantry marching to relieve the Sdtdra 
garrison, amused them with stories and songs, obtained alms from 
them, and so ingratiated himself with all that they brought him 
with them, admitted him into the fort and in reward for his wit 
allowed him to live there. Anndjipant, who had been a writer 
attached to a body of Mavali infantry, saw that with the aid of a few 
of his old friends the place might be surprised. He watched his 
chance, told Parashunlin Trimbak of his design, and having intro- 
duced a body of Mavalis into the fort the enterprising and remorseless 
Brdhman put every man of the garrison to the sword.® 

Aurangzeb diedinl707. BytheadviceofZulfikArKhdnAurangzeb’s 
second son, prince A’zam Sh^h, determined to release Shdhu 
and promised that if he succeeded in establishing his authority and 
continued steadfast in his allegiance he should receive the tract con- 
quered from Bijapurby hisgiandfather Shivdji.® On Sh&hu’s approach 
TArdb^i, unwilling to lose the power she had so long held, pretended 
to believe him an impostor and determined to oppose nim, and 

’ chose ShankrAji NArAyan to defend the western hill countrjr. But 
DhanAjiJAdhavwasdetachedfromhercause and the Pratinidhi finding 
he was not supported fled to SAtAra. ShAhu, joined by DhanAji 
JAdhav, advanced and took Chandan Vandon. He seized the 
families of all who were acting against him and sent an order to 
ParashurAm Trimbak to surrender SAtAra. ParashurAm did not 
obey, but Shaikh MSiAh a Muhammadan officer who commanded 
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under him confined him and gave up the fort.^ On gaining 
possession of S^Ura Sh^hu formally seated himself on the throne 
in March 170^. Gadddhar Pralhdd was appointed Pratinidlii and 
Bahiropant Pingle was madePeshwa. Dhandji Jddhav was confirmed 
in his rank of Scnapati or chief captain and the riglit of makiftg 
collections in several districts w^is entrusted to him. In the prevailing 
confusion the revenue was realized on no fixed principle, but was 
hivied as opportunity presented itself in the manner of contribution. 
The principal writers employed by Dhandji in revenue affairs were 
A'bdji Purandhare accountant ot Sdsvad in Poonaj and another 
Brahman accountant of Shrivardhan in Janjira, a village claimed 
by the Sidi, from which, in consccjuence of some intrigue connected 
with the Sidi’s enemy, A'ngria, he had fled to Sasvad and had been 
recommended to Dhandji by Abdji Purandhare and Parashurdm 
Triinbak. The name of the Shrivardhan accountant, afterwards 
famous as the founder of the Peshwa’s power, was Bdldji Vislivanath 
Bhatt. During the rains of 17o8, Shdhu^s army was cantoned at 
Chandan Vaiidan and he neglected no preparations to enable him to 
reduce his rival. Among other expedients he made an unsuccessful 
application to Sir Nicholas Waite the Governor of Bombay for a 
supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, and moiuiy.-^ 

At the opening of the fair season after holding the Dasara hobday, 
preparatio] IS were made to renew the war against Ttlrabai (170^). 
Panhdlaand Vishalgad, two of Tai'dbai’s forts, were taken, and Shaliu, 
on the approach of the next rains, retired to Kolhapur where he 
cantoned his troops. In October 1701), on tlie opening of the fair 
season, Sh^thu intended to renew the war, but about that time 
an agreement with the Moghals waived the question of her(^ditary 
claim and made the reduction of Tanibd-i less important to Shdliu.^ 
Ddud Khan Panni, whom Zulfikar Khan left as his deputy iu the 
Deccan, settled with such Mardtlia chiefs as acknowledged Shdhu s 
authority, with certain reservations, to allow them oiie-fourth of the 
revenue, at the same time reserving the right of collecting and 
paying it through his own agents. Daud Khan's intimacy with 
most of the Mardtha chiefs, his connection with Zulfikdr Khan, and 
the terms of friendship between Zulfikar and Shdhu, not only 
preserved Shdhu’s ascendancy, but, except in instances where inde- 
pendent plundering bands occasionally appeared, secured a fairly 
correct observance of the terms of the agreement. At the close of 1 709 
Shdhu returned to Sdtdra and married two wives, one from the 
Mohite and the other from the Shirke family. His other two wives 
who were married to him while in Auraugzeb’s camp were with 
his mother at Delhi, where one of them the daughter of Sindia shortly 
afterwards died. Dhanaji Jddhav, after a long illness, died on his 
way from Kolhdpur on the banks of the Vdrna. His writer Bdlaji 
Vishvandth had accompanied him on that service, and during his last 
sickness had tjie management of all his affairs. This brought on 
Balaji the keen jealousy of Dhandji^s son Chandrasen Jddhav, and 
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of several Brahmans in his service. In 1710, the army had scarcely 
returned to Sdtflra, when TaritMi, encouraged by the commandant 
of PaiiMla, marched from Malvaii in llatm^giri reinforced by the 
troops of Phond Savant, and made Panh^lla and the neighbouring 
town of Kolhdpur her residence. Shankviiji ^^drayan the Pant Sachiv 
maintained TdrdbiU’s cause and Slnihu d('terinined to reduce liiin 
instead of renewing his attack on Panliala. About this time Shaliii 
thought of moving lus capital to Ahnmdnagar, but as this gave 
offence to Zulhkjir Khan, Shahu at Ids dt‘sire gave up tlio idea. In 
1711 an army inarching towards Poona succeeded in gaining IWjgad, 
but as most of the Sacliiv’s forts were stored with provisions and 
garrisoned 81nihu was reliev(Ml from the risk of a defeat in reducing 
them hy the Pant Sachiv’s death, who drowned himself, it was 
said, from grief that the oath he had taken to Tardb^i forced him 
to figlit against his lawful j)rinee.^ 

In January 1712 Shivaji the son of Tdriib^i who was an idiot 
died of sMuiibpox. Ibimehandrapant seized the opportunity to 
remove* Tdrabai from tlio administration and to place Sambhdji 
the' sou of RajasLai the youngcu* wife of Rajarilm in her stead, 
an<l exerted himself with renewed vigour. Still so long as Ddud 
Khan s gov(irniu(?nt continued Slullm was secured in tl)e ascendancy. 
He Avas surroundt*(l by uiosi of the experienced ministers and 
was entirely frc'e from the cruelty and love of excess which his 
eneinies gave out luj inherited from his father Sambhaji. The 
loss of Shankniji Niiidyan the Pant Sachiv was a severe blow to the 
opposite party, and Hliflhu, wdtli the tact and temper for which he 
was deserv(‘dly aj^plauded, despatched clothes of investiture to 
Rhankniji’s son Naro Shankar then a babe of two years. At the 
same time he continned in his situation Shankraji^s mutdlik or chief 
agent. This measure securcAl to vSh^hu the support of the Pant 
Sachiv's party, who never afterwards depax-ted from their allegiance. 
Shahu w as not ecpially successful in binding to his interest all the 
members of the Pratinidliis family. In 1713 Rhfihu released 
Parashurdm Trimbak, restored his honour’s by the removal of Oadd- 
dhai* Pralhdd, and continned him in lii.s formal charge of Vishdlgad 
and its dependencies. The I^ratiiiidhi sent his eldest son Krishnaji 
Bhiiskar to assume the management of the fort and district, but he 
had no sooner obtained possession than he revolted, tendered his 
services to Sambhaji and w^s made Pratinidhi at Kolhdpur. On 
this defection Parashurd in Trimbak was again thrown into 
confinement, and Shdhu, under the belief that the revolt had been 
encouraged by him, intended to have put him to death but was 
dissuaded from his design.^ In consequence of changes at the 
Imperial court, Daud Khdn was removed from the government of the 
Deccan and the agreement between the Moghals and the Mardthds 
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was dissolved. Chandrascn Jddhav, who on the death of his father 
Dhandji Jiidhavhad been appointedchief captain, wasseiit from Sdtdra 
with a considerable army and directed to levy the sarcleshmuhhi, 

and ghasddna from the Moghal districts. He was attended by his 
father's writer Bdlaji Vishvandth who was now charged with 
collecting and appropriating a share of the revenue for Shfihu, a 
situation of control which, under no circumstances, was likely to be 
favourably viewed by Chandrascn. The old jealousy was increased 
tenfold, and in a dispute about a deer run down by one of Balaji’s 
horsemen, the suppressed hatred burst forth. Bdldji was forced to 
flee for his life. He fled first to Sdsvad in Poona but the Sachiv’s 
agent at Sdsvad did not think it prudent to protect him. With a 
few followers, amongst whom were his sons Bajirav and Chimn^iji, 
Baldji attempted to cross to Pandugad a fort in the opposite 
valley, butChandraseii's horsemen were already on his track searching 
for him everywhere. In this extremity he contrived to hide for a 
few days until two Marithds, Pibiji Jddliav and Dhumal, then 
common cavaliers in his service, l)y their influence with their 
relations, gathered a small troop of horse, and promised at the risk of 
their lives to carry him and his sons totlie?atb7// or village attached 
to the hill fort of Pdndugad. Bdldji was so little of a horsemau 
that he required a man on cacli side to hold him on. In 
spite of this disadvantage the horsemen fought their w^ay to the 
fort and Bdldji was protected by IShdhu's orders. Chandraseii 
demanded that Bdldji should be given up, and in case of refusal 
threatened to renounce his allegiance, Shdhu, though not prepared 
to punish this insolent demand, refused to give up Bdldji arnl sent 
orders to Haibatrdv Nimbdlkar, Sar Lashkar, then near Ahmadnagar 
at once to march on Sdtdra. Meanwhile Baldji Vishvandth was in 
Pdndugad surrounded by the Sendpati’s troops. Haibatrdy, who 
was annoyed that he had not been made Sendpati and w^as 
incensed at Chandrasen^s behaviour, eagerly obeyed the order to 
inarch against him. Hearing of Haibatrdv’s arrival at Phaltau 
Chondrasen quitted Pdndugad and marched to Devur about fifteen 
miles to the south-east. The armies met, Chandrasen Tvas 
defeated, retired to Kolhdpur, and from Kolhdpur wrent to meet 
Chin Kilich Khdn Nizdm-ul-Mulk the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, 
by whom he W'^as 'well received and rew^arded.^ Chandrasen for 
revenge and Nizdm-ul-Mulk who was disposed to favour the cause of 
Sambndji and desirous of suppressing tie ravages of Shdhu’s officers 
sent on army against Haibatrdv. To support him Shdhu 
sent forward a bow of troops under Bdldji Vishvandth whom he 
now dignified with the title of seyui hurt or army agent. A battle 
was fought near Purandhar in Poona, in which the advantage 
claimed by the Mardthds is contradicted by their subsequent retreat 
to the Sdlpa pass twenty miles south of Purandhar. A detachment of 
Mardthds from the Moghal army took possession of the Poona 
district. At length an accommodation was made, hostilities ceased, 
and the Moghals returned to Aurangabad. When the war was over 
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, the emperor Feroksher appointed Shdhu to the command of 10,000 
horse. But for seventeen inontlis the policy and vigour of Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk greatly controlled the Mardthds.^ During the rains of 
1714 the Mardthds resumed their depredations. All the deshmuUis 
and deshpdndes in the Moghal districts of Mahdi'dshtra fortified 
their villages on pretence of defending themselves, but they 
frequently joined or aided their countrymen of whatever pai'ty in 
escape, defence, and concealment.^ 

As Nizdm-ul-Mulk favoured the Kolhapur party Sambhdjis 
infiuence rose and 8hahu’s fell. The Ohorpades, both of Kdpshi 
and Mudhol, joined the Kolhapur party. Sidoji Ghorpade, the son 
of Bahirji and nephew of the famous Santdji also declared for 
Sanjbhaji, but, along with his ally the Nawdb of Savanur was too 
intent on his schemes of conquest and plunder to quit the Karndtak.'* 
Krishnarav Khatavkar, aBrihman, raised to power by the Moghals, 
took post about the Mahildev hills within Sat4ra limits, and without 
joining either Stltara or Kolhapur plundered the country on his own 
account. Damaji 'rhonit, a lawless ruffian of the Kolhapur party 
who acknovvdedged no chief but his old patron Rdmehandrapant, levied 
contributions in Poona. UiUji Chavhdn, another of Rdrnchandra's 
qffic(‘rs took the mud fort of Battis Shirdla about twenty miles 
south of KarlrAd, and in a short time became so formidable that 
Shahu was glad to enter into a compromise by conceding the chauth 
of JSliirflla and Karhdd, which Udiiji long continued to receive as a 
personal allowance. Several otherpetty wasters declared for Sambhiiji. 
Among those the most formidable was Kdnhoji Angria who 
then held the coast from Savantvadi to Bombay, and was spreading 
his power over the province of Kalydn in Thdna. So great was the 
anarchy that, without a sudden change of fortune and greater 
elficieney in Shdliu’s government, his authority over the Manlthds 
must soon have ceased. Billaji Vishvandth instilled some vigour 
into his councils and biigan to lead in public affairs. He set out to 
rcducepaniclji Thordt; but, together with his friend AbdjiPurandhare, 
and his two sons Bdjird,v ami Chiranaji, he was treacherously 
seized by Tbord,t and thrown into confinement. After many 
indignities their ransom was settled and paid by 8hdhu who now 
applied to the ISachiv to suppress Thordt. The Sachiv and his 
manager advanced against Thordt,but they too were. defeated and 
thrown into confinement. At the same time two other expedi- 
tions were prepared at Sdtdra, one -under the Peshwa Bahiropant 
’Pingle which went to guard the Konkan and repel Angria and 
the other commanded by Bdldji Vishvandth was ordered to suppress 
Krislmardv Khatavkar. Krishnarav had become so bold that he 
marched to Aundh about ten miles south of Khatdv, to meet Shdhu’s 
troops. He was totally defeated principally through the bravery of 
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^ Grant Duffs Mardthds, 195. * 

* Grant Dufies Marlth&s, 191. Khanderdv Dibhdde who acknowledged Shdhu as 
nia chief and had established himself about Ndndod in Hdjpipla committed several 
robberies at this time in Gujardt. 

* About this time Sidoji gained a great acquisition in the fort of Sondur a place 
of singular strength within twenty-five miles of Beldri. Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 192. 
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Shripatriv, the second son of Parashurim Trimbak the Pratinidhi, 
whose father had urged him to perfonn some action which 
might wipe away the misconduct of liis elder brother and procure 
his father's release. ShAhu accordingly once more restored the 
Pratinidhi to liberty and rank. Krishnardv submitted, was pardoned, 
and received the village of Khativ. This success was of considerable 
importance, but a like good fortune did not attend the Peshwa'S 
expedition. Bahiropant was defeated and made prisoner by Angria 
who took Lohogad and Rajmdchi in West Poona, and was reported 
to be marching on Sdtira. All the force that could be spared was 
gathered to oppose him. It was placed under Bdhiji Vishvandth 
whose former connection with Angria would, it was hoped, lead to 
some settlement. B^lqi’s negotiations were successful, and Angria, 
on condition of large cessions^ in the Konkan, gave up his Deccan 
conquests except R6jmAchi, renounced Sambhiji, released the 
Peshwa, and agreed to maintain the cause of Shdhu. As 
BdUji performed this service entirely to Sh^hu s wishes, on his 
return to Sdt^a ho was received with great distinction, and in 
consequence of the failure of Bahiropant Pingle, that minister was 
removed from the dignity of Mukhya Prddhdn and BaUji appointed 
Peshwa in his stead (1714). His friend Abdji Purandhare was 
confirmed as his chief agent or mutdlik and Rdindjipant Bhanu ah 
ancestor of the celebrated Ndiia Fadnavis as his fadnavis? 
After the desertion of Chandrasen Jadhav, Mdndji More had 
received clothes of investiture as chief captain or Senapdti^ but 
failed to perform the services which were expected of him. 
He was now ordered, with Haibatrdv Nimbdlkar, to accompany 
BdUji into the Poona district to reduce Damdji Thord.t. As 
it was feared that the Sachiv, who was still Thornt’s prisoner at 
Hingangaon in Poona, might ^be killed if the place were attacked, 
Yesubdi the Pant Sachiv’s mother prevailed on Bdldji to endeavour 
to obtain his release before hostilities began. In this Bdldji 
succeeded, and Yesubdi in gratitude made over to the Peshwa the 
Sachiv's rights in the Poona district and gave him the fort of 
Purandhor as a place of refuge for his family who then lived in 
Silsvad. Bdldji obtained a confirmation of the grant of Purandhar 
from Shdhu who thus unconsciously forged the first link in the 
chain which fettered his own power and reduced his successors to 
pageants and prisoners. The force assembled was too powerful 
for Thordt Bus fort was stormed and destroyed and himself made 
prisoner.® 

In 1715 Haibatrdv quarrelled with Shdhu for not appointing 
him Sendpati, retired to the Godavari, and was never reconciled. 
The Peshwa induced the Moghal agent in the Poona district, a 
Mardtha named Bdji Kadam, to make over the superior authority 


' Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 193. Angria received ten forts and sixteen fortified places 
of less strength vith their dependent villages and was confirmed in command of the 
fleet and in his title of aarJehth 

^ Grant Dufifa MarAthiia, 192* 193. * Grant Duffs MarithAs, 103-194. 
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to him, on the promise that Rambh^ji Nimbtllkar’s jdgir should be 
respected.^ 

In all quarters Mar&tha affairs began to^ improve. Still after a 
period of such confusion, weakness, and anarchy, the rapid expansion 
of their power is in any view very remarkable and at firat sight seems 
incredible. The influence 6f Bdlaji Vishvan^th continued to ii^crease 
knd no affair of importance was undertaken without his advice. A 
conciliatory policy was agreeable to Shdhu and dictated all BAldji's 
measures. The system of Shivaji was the groundwork of their 
arrangements; but since the time of SarnbhAji (1680-1689), the 
necessity of preserving the Rdja’s supremacy by profusely issuing 
deeds confirming to every successful Mardtha lower the possession 
of all the territory in which he could establish himself, was ruinous 
both to their union and their resources as a nation. Still the nature 
of the tribute which Shiv4ji*s genius had instituted suggested a 
remedy for the endless divisions which every, additional acquisi- 
tion of territory was likely to create. The expedient adopted, 
which is given below, although it insured its end onty for a time, is 
the most ingenious as well as the deepest scheme of Brahman policy 
which is to be found unconnected with their religions system. 

. The ministry as far as practicable w£te composed of the old 
retainorvS, and the posts of those who adhered to the Rolhilpur 
party were coiiferreu on their relations. The details of the ministry 
ill 1715 were : 

Shdhu\i Ministers f 1715. 


Titlv. 

Name. 

Titul 

Kama. 

PratlnidhJ 

T/u Eiijkt MinUtWi, 
PcHhwa or Mukhya 

PradhAn 

AinAtya 

Sachiv I 

Parashurdm Triiiibak 

B&l&Ji VishvanAth. 
Aird^rAv BApu Uan- 
vante. 

N&ro Sliankar. 

Mantrt 

Seo&pati 

Sumaot 

NySySdhish 
Pandartiv 

N&ro R4m Shenvi. 
Joining MorS. 
AnandrAv. 

UonAJi Anant. 
MudgiU Bhatt UpA- 
dhya. 


About this time both Parsoji Bhousla and Haibatr&v Nimb&lkar 
died. Parsoji*s son Kanhoji was confirmed by Sh&hn in all his 
father's possessions and succeeded to his title of Sena Sdheb 8ub}i>a, 
but the rank of Sar Lashkar was conferred on Dh&valshi Somavshi 
together with the right and honours of the post. Haibatr^v's son, 
annoyed at being set aside, quitted Shihu's standard and joined 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. Shdhu was not without ability. He was naturally 
.generous, liberal to all religious establishments, observant of the 
forms enjoined by the Hindu faith, and particularly charitable to 
Brd/hmans. The hilly west Deccan and tne rugged Konkan were 
his birthright, but as his childhood was pleasantly spent in the pomp 
and luxury of the Moghal camp his habits were those of a Musalmdn. 
He occasionally showed the violence of the Mardtha character, and 
for the time anger overcame his indolence. In general he was 
satisfied with the respect and homage paid to his person and the 


1 (kaiH Duff's Mar4tbi8, 194. The Feshwa Buppressed some banditti which 
infested the Poona district, restored order in the villages, stopped revenne-farming, 
and encouraged tillage by low and gradually increasing assessments. Ditto. 
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obedience which his ministers invariably professed to his commands. 
He was pleased at being free from the drudgery of business and 
in giving himself up to his fondness for hawking, hunting, and 
fishing, he did not foresee that he was delegating a power which 
might supersede his own. As legitimate head of the Marathi#, 
the importance of that nation was increased by the manner in 
which he was courted by the Moghals ; and the dignities 
rights conferred upon him in consequence of his situation gave 
an influence and respect to the name of Shdhu, which under 
other circumstances he could never have attained. Both the sons 
of Shivdji, Sambh^ji and Bajarim, followed the example of their 
father from the period when he mounted the throne and always 
declared their independence, Shahu acknowledged himself a vassal 
of the throne of Delhi, and while styling himself king of the 
Hindus, affected, in his transactions w‘ith the Moghals, to consider 
himself merely as a zaminddr or head deshmukh of the empire.^ 

In 1715 Feroksher, the emperor of Delhi, becoming jealous 
of the Syed brothers to whom ho owed his elevation, appointed 
the younger Syed Husain Ali Khdu to tho vicoroyalty of the 
Deccan, in the hopes that by separating tho brothers he should 
weaken their power and compass their destruction. In 1716, 
Khanderdv DAbhSde, who had established a line of posts along 
the ^ Surat-Burh^npur route and defeated two lai'ge Moghal 
armies, went to Sfitira, paid his respects to Sluihii, and was 
raised to the rank of Sendpati of the empire, Mdnaji More being 
removed for inability and misconduct. The Mar^tha officers 
encouraged by their success and by the secret overtures of Feroksher 
now extended their encroachments, and in addition to the chaiith 
which they had agreed to receive from Daud Khan in lieu of all claims, 
they everywhere levied the mrdeshmukhi Under these circum- 
stances the Deccan government of Syed Husain Ali Kh^n, distracted 
by Mardtha depredations ou one side and court intrigues on the other, 
had recourse to negotiations with Shahu. Shankraji Malhdr 
originally a writer under Sliiviiji and appointed Sachiv by Bajdram 
at Ginji, had retired during the siege of that place to Benares. 
Tired of a life so little in accord with his former habits, 
although a very old man, Shankrdji took service with Husain Ali 
KhAn when he was appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the 
confidence of his master, and at an early period entered into a 
correspondence with his friends at Sdtdra. He represented to the 
viceroy that if the Mardtha claims were recognized, they would 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country ; that this was the 
only way to restore tranquillity, and a certain means of gaining 
powerful allies by whose aid he might rest secure from present 
intrigues, and eventually defy the avowed hostility of the emperor. 
Husain Ali approving of these views sent Shankrdji Malhdr to 
Sdtdra to arrange^ an alliance between the Moghals and the 
Marath^. This mission opened a great prospect to the aspiring 
mind of Bdlaji Vishvandth. Besides the chauth and dCLTd^shitiukhi 


1 Grant DufiTs Morith^, 104- 195. 
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of* the six 8%ibhdi$ of the Deccan including the Bijipur and 
Haidarabad Karnataks, with the tributary states of Maisur 
Trichinopoli and Taiijor, Shd.hu demanded the whole of the 
territory in Mahd,rdshtra which had belonged to Shivdji with the 
exception of his possessions in Khd.iidesh, and in lieu of Khdndesh 
territory near the old districts as far east as Pandliarpur was to be 
rfiubstituted. The forts of Shivnor in Poona and of Triiubak in 
Ndsik were also to be given up. The old districts in the Karndtak 
were also demanded, and a confirmation of some conquests lately 
made by Kdnhoji llhonsla the Sena Sdhch Subha in Gondavan and 
Berar. Lastly the mother and family of Shahu were to be sent 
from Delhi as soon as practicable. On these conditions Shdhu 
promised to pay to the imperial treasury, for the old tendtory a 
yearly peshhfsh or tribute of £100,000 (Rs. 10 Idkhs) ; for the 
mrdeshmuhhi or ten per cent of the whole revenue he bound himself * 
to protect the country, to put down every form of disorder, to 
bring thieves to punishment or restore the stolen property, and to 
pay the nsual fee of 651 per cent on the annual income for the 
hereditary right of sardenhrnukhi ; for the grant of chanith no fee was 
to be paid, but lie agreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse in the 
emperor’s service, to be placed ^t the disposal of the subh^ddrs 
fauzddrs and officers in different districts. The Karndtak and the 
suhhdis of Bijapur and Haidarabad which were then overrun by the 
partizans of ISambhdji Raja of Kolhdpur, Shdhu promised to clear 
of plujulerers, and to make good every loss sustained by the people 
of those provinc('s after the final settlement of the treaty. 
Shankniji Malhdr had already .sufficiently proved his desire to 
forward the interests of his countrymen, and Shdhu appointed him 
(1717) to conclude the terms, which, according to the above proposals, 
were with some exception conceded by Husain Ali Khdn. 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were to be 
recovered at some .season of leisure or in any manner which Shdhu 
might think tit. Meanwhile a body of 10,000 horse were sent to 
join the viceroy. Santdji and Par.sqji Bhonsla relations of the Bena 
'Sdheh Subha, Vdkji Povdr Vishvdsr a v and several other commanders 
were detached in charge of the Mardtha troops for this duty. At the 
same time agents were sent to inquire into the state of the districts 
and collect the extensive shares of revenue now assigned to them, 
while the Brdhman ministers were devising a system for realizing 
their intricate claims which it was by no means their object or 
interest to simplify. 

The emperor refused (1718) to ratify the treaty. An unworthy 
favourite encouraged him in his intrigues for the destruction of the 
Syeds, he became lesg guarded in his measures, and as an open 
rupture seemed inevitable, Husain Ali Khdn prepared to march 
for the capital and solicited aid from Shdhu, He also pretended to 
receive from Shdhu a son of Sultdn Muhammad Akbar then residing 
at the Mardtha court. Such an raportunity was not neglected. 
Bdldji Vishvandth and Khanderav Dabhade proceeded to join the 
viceroy with a large body of troops, for which he agreed to pay 
them"a certain sum daily from the date of their crossing the 
Naihada until their return. Husain Ali Khdn further promised 
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that the treaty should be ratified and the family of Shdhu released 
and delivered to his officers. On his departure Shdhu instructed 
BdWji Vishvandth to endeavour to obtain the cession of the forts of 
Daulatabad and Chdnda^ and authority to levy the tribute, which 
had for some time been imposed by the Mardthds in Oujardt and 
Mdlwa. The plea on which these extraordinary pretensions to 
tribute were made was that the chief who had already levied# 
contributions in those provinces would break in and plunder, unless 
Shdhu could receive such an authority as must oblige them 
to look to him only for what they termed their established 
contributions, and that under these circumstances Shdhu would be 
responsible for the protection and improvement of their territories. 
The combined army marched to Delhi where the wretched emperor 
Ferokhsher after some tumult was confined by the Syeds and 
•put to death. Two princes of the line succeeded and died within 
seven months. Boshan Ikhtiar the grandson of Sultdn Muazzam 
was then raised (1719) to the imperial dignity with the title 
of Muhammad Shdh, but the two Syeds held all the power. 
Bdldji VishvanAth and his MarAthSs remained at Delhi until the 
accession of Muhammad ShAh (1720). During the tumult which 
preceded the confinement of Ferokhsher, SantAji Bhonvsle and 1500 
of his men were killed by the populace in the streets of Delhi. The* 
anny was paid by the Syeds, according to agreement, and Shdhu’s 
mother and family were given over to Balaji VishvaiiAth. As both 
the Peshwa and the Sendpati were anxious to return to the Deccan 
they were allowed to leave, and in accordance with the treaty with 
Hussain Ali Khdn; they received three Imperial grants for the 
chauth, sardeshmukhi, and svardjya? The chauth or one-fourth of 
the whole revenue of the six suhhas of the Deccan including the 
Haidarabad and BijApur KarnAtaks and the tributary states of 
Tanjor, Trichinopoli, and Maisur the sardeshmukhi or ten per cent 
over and above the chauth and the svardjya literally Own Eule 


^ Chdnda is in the Central Provinces about a hundred miles south of N&gpur. 

* Grant Duff's Mar&thds, 199. When Grant Duff wrote (1826) the oriffinal grants 
were in the possession of the RAja of SAtAra. They were in the name of Muhammad 
ShAh, dated in the first year of his reign a. h. 1131 (a. d. 1719). The emperor 
Muhammad ShAh was not placed on the throne till 1720. During the months that 
intervened between the dethronement of Ferokhsher and his elevation, two princes 
liad filled the throne whose names were eirounged from the records. 

^ The deed for the cAau/A dated 22nd Uabi-ul-Akbir a.h. 1131 granted to ShAhu 
the fourth of the revenue of the six subhdm of the Deccan simply on condition that 
he should maintain 15,000 horse to aid the military governors in keeping order. 
Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 199 note. 

^The wrdeshmukhi grant is dated 4th JamAdi-uI-Aval or twelve days after that 
of the chauth. It does not s^ify in the body of the deed that it is granted as an 
hereditary right ; but the customary fee on such occasions is stated on the back of 
the instruraeDt as follows : 


Subhds, 

UoveoDe. 

Suhhdi, 

Revenue. 

AurangHbad 

Bcrar 

Bedar 

BljApur 

Bs. s. p. 
1,28,76,042 11 8 
1,16,28, M)8 14 8 
74,01,879 12 8 
7,85,08,660 14 1 

Haidarabad... 
KhAndesh 

Total ... 

Bs. a. p. 
6,48,67,488 0 0 
67,49,819 0 8 

18,06,17,294 4 1 


The sard&fkmukhi was estimated at Bs. 1,80,51,730. Feehka^ or established fee on 
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that is the districts held by Shiv4ji 'at the time of his death, which 
were granted to Shahu, excepting the detached possessions in 
Khdndesh, the fort of Trimbak with tlie adjoining district, and the 
conquests south of the Vardha and the Tungbhaara rivers, which 
Ycre not ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to the 
north of the Bhima, districts beyond the line of forts from Tfithvad 
^0 Machhindragad in Sdtara, as far east as Pandharpur, were wholly 
ceded to Shahu, and also those districts which Aurangzeb had 
promised to him at the time of his marriage in that emperor's camp. 
The country watered by the Ycrla, Mdn, andNira, celebrated for 
good horses and hardy men, the home of some of the oldest families 
in Maharashtra, who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 
descendants of Shivfiji, including the whole of the present district of 
S^t^ra, was by this cession placed under Sh6.hu's authority.^ The 
Marathds pretended that the conquests of Ber&r by Parsoji and 
KSnhoJi Bnonsle, and their right to tribute in Qujar&t and M&lwa 
were corfirmed at the same time ; but though some very indefinite 
verbal promise may have been given and B&l&ji Viahvanfith left 
an agent for the purpose as is alleged of receiving the sanads, 
subsequent events prove the falsity of the assertion. 

When Bilaji Vishvandth started for Delhi, he left his divdn 
Abaji Piirandhare as his mutdWc or deputy in charge of his seal of 
office, and the duties of Peshwa continued to be carried on at the 
Mardtha court in Bdldji's name. On Bdldji's return to Sritdra with 
the Imperial deed the scheme for collecting and distributing the 
revenues wliich all admit to have been projected by Bdldji was 
examined, and the system which had already been partially 
introduced was now openly accepted. The sardealimukhi or ten 
per cent on the revenues of the subhde of the Deccan was first set 
aside and termed by the ministers the Bdja’s vatan^ a gratifying 
souild to the ears of a Mardtha whether prince or peasant. The 
imposition of the sardeshmukhi reduced to a proportionate degree 
the actual collections from a country the resources of which were 
already drained to the utmost, but the nominal revenue continued 
the same. To have collected even onq-fourth of the standard 
assessment would probably at this period have been impossible but the 
Mardthas in all situations endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their 
chautht at least twenty-five per cent of the real balances. Although 
they seldom could collect it, they always stated the chauth as due 
upon the tankha or standard assessment, because, even should a day 
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hereditary rights conferred, 651 per cent, amounted to Rs, 11,75,16,762 ; the 
immediate payment on delivering the deed to one-fourth or Bs* 2,93,79,190-8*0 ; 
the remainder payable by instalments to Bs. 8,81,37,571*8-0. The fee so calculated 
was commuted to Bs. 1,17,19,390 in consequence of the depopulated state of the 
country. Grant Duff's Mardthte 199-200 (footnote). 

1 The following is a list of the sixteen districts included in the grant of svardjya : 
Poona, Supa incloding Bdrdmati, Inddpnr, Wdi, the Mdvals, Sdtdra, KarhAd, Khatdv, 
Min, Phaitan, Malkipur, Tirla, Panhila, A'jra, Junnar, and Kolhipur ; the parga/nds 
north of the Tungbhadra includingRopil, Gkhdas , Haliyil, and aU the forts which 
were <^tured by Shiviji ; the Konum inoluoing Binmagar, Gandevi, Jawhir, 
Cheulf^hiumdi, Ealyin, Riipnrl, Dibhol, Jivli, Bijipur, Phonda, Ai^ola, and 
Kndil. Grant Duff’s Maritiiis, 200. 
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of retribution come the Moghals could make no claim of peshkash or 
tribute on that head, as none was specified in the deed. In regard 
to the mrdashmukhi, it suited l)oth their foreign and domestic 
policy to keep that claim undefined ; but their system in practice, 
that of exacting as much as they could, was as simple as it was 
invariable. Of the • seventy-five per cent which remained to the 
Moghals, one-third or twenty-five per cent was received according 
to established usage by the fauzddr, and the balance was collected 
sometimes for the Imperial exchequer, but generally on account of 
some jdgirddr, to whom most of the Moghal conquests in the 
Deccan were Assigned for the support of troops. This general 
mode of appropriating the revenue explains the seizures, resumptions, 
and cessions of territory under the name of jdgir during the 
later wars in the Deccan between the Nizam and the Peshwa. It 
likewise explains the practice which prevailed in many villages, 
even up to the British conquests, of bringing fifty per cent of 
the net revenue to account under the head of jdgir, for which the 
hilkarnis in less than a century could assign no i*cason except 
the custom of their forefathers. The term svnrdjya or Own 
Rule, which in the first instance was applied to that part of the 
territory north of the Tungbhadra possessed by Shivaji at his 
death, on the return of BdMji Vishvanath was extended to the whole 
of the MarAtha claims exclusive of the sanhifhmKkhi Of these 
claims one-fourth or twenty-five per cent was appropriated to 
the head of the state in addition to the mrdeHhmukliL This 
fourth was known by the name of the Rija's huhti. The balance 
was termed mokdm. Of the mokdsa two shares were left at the 
disposal of the Edja ; the one was sahotra or six per cent and 
the other nddgaunda or three per cent, both calculated on the 
whole svardjya. The balance of the inohim was sixty-six per cent 
of the whole of the Mar/ltha claims exclusive of the sardeshmukhi. 
The sahob'a was bestowed by Shilhu on the Pant Sachiv as an heredi- 
tary assignment ; it was collected by the Sachiv s own agents only 
within the territory wholly possessed by the Mardthls ; separate 
collectors were sent by the Rdja to realize it in distant districts. The 
nddgaunda was granted to different persons at the Reija’s pleasure. 
Independent of salaries from the treasury the Pradhdns h^l many 
indm villages conferred on them. BaUji Vishvandth received 
several districts near Poona in personal jdgir, including the fort of 
Lohogad. The Pratinidhi, the Peshwa, and the Pant Sachiv were 
charged with the collection of the bdbti on the Raja’s account. 
Thus there were distinct agents for realizing the bdbti and sar- 
deshmukhi, for the aahotra of the Pant Sachiv, for the nddgaunda of 
the assignee to whom it belonged, and for the mokdsa to different 
officers for maintaining troops. The mokdsa was distributed among 
a great number of chiefs as military jagir, burdened accordino* to 
the circumstances with dues to the head of the state, both of money 
and of troops. The districts of old Mar^tha jdgivddrs were freed 
from the chavth, but they were generally liable to the payment of 
sardeshmukhi, besides furnishing their quota of horse. Such yinira, 
in a grant of mokdsa for a large tract were always stated as 
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deductions and long before districts were conquered, formal grants 
and assignments of their revenue were distributed. Numberless 
personal jdgirs and iudms of lands and of whole villages were 
alienated by ShAhu ; the former commonly required the perforra- 
-ance of some service but the latter were entirely freehold. The 
R4ja s authority was considered necessary to collect the revenues 
thus conceded, but the authority for which they were constantly 
petitioning was a mockery. The Brithmaiis soon proved, at least 
to their own satisfaction, that the Rdja’s sanad was sufficient for 
levying tribute in districts not specified in the imperial deeds. A 
district once overrun was said to be under tribute from usage ; 
other districts were plundered by virtue of letters patent. 

Particular quarters of the country were assigned to the leading 
officers, which, as far as they can now be ascertained, were as fol- 
lows. The Peshwa and Sen^pati, charged with the command of a 

f reat proportion of the Raja's personal troops, were ordered to 
irect their attention to the general protection and defence of the 
territory. The Peshwa had authority to levy the government dues 
in Kh^ndesh and part of the BjilJlghat to the north-^east of Shold- 
pur ; the Senapati was vested with similar authority in Bdglan and 
a right to realize the dues established by usage from Oujardt. 
Kdnhoji Bhonsle the Sena Sdheb Subha had charge of Ber^r Payin- 
ghAt and was privileged to conquer and exact tribute from Gondvan 
to the east. The Sar Lashkar had Gangthadi including part of 
Aurangabad. Fateh Sing Bhonsle was appointed to the Karndtak ; 
while the general charge of the old territory from the Nira to the 
V4rna, and the collections from Haidarabad and Bedar were left to 
the Pratinidhi and the immediate agents of the Rdja. Tlie Cliitnis 
had particular charge of several districts in the Eonkan. The 
Pant Sachiv enjoyed the revenue of the whole eahotra besides his old 
possessions in jdgir. The agents for collecting the Raja’s zaminddri 
dues were styled ncUb sardeshmukhs, Kanhoji Angria, retaining 
his districts in the Konkan, levied his chanth, as he termed it, by 
continuing to plunder the ships of all nations that appeared on the 
coast. He used to pay a tribute to the Raja in guns, muskets, 
military stores, and ammunition. He also presented frequent 
nazars in articles from Europe and China ; and he was sometimes 
charged with the very extraordinary duty of executing state cri- 
minals. 

All the principal Mardtha officers as a further means of pre- 
serving intercourse and union had particular claims assigned to them 
on portions of revenue or on whole villages in the districts of each 
other. The greatest Mardtha commanders or their principal Brahman 
agents were eager to own their native village; but although 
vested with the control, they were proud to acknowledge them- 
selves of the family of the pdtil or kulkaimi : and if heirs to a 
miris field, they would sooner have lost wealth and rank than been 
dispossessed of such a vatan or inheritance. Yet on obtaining the ab- 
solute sovereignty, they never assumed an authority in the interior 
village concerns beyond the rights and privileges acquired by birth 
or purchase, according to the invariable rules of the country. Such 
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IS a brief otitline of the system and arrangements settled by the 
Mar&tha ministry on the return of Bdlaji VishvanSth ; 
and such was the mode by which a common interest was 
created, and for a time preserved, among the Mar^tha chiefs ; 
while the character of Shahu, the influence and power of BdUji 
Vishvandth, the abilities of his sons Bdjirdv and Chimnaji, and the 
preponderance of Brdhman opinion and authority paved the way, 
though by gradual steps, for the supremacy and usurpation of the 
Peshwas. 

In 1720, Nizdm-ul-Mulk the governor of Mdlwa, throwing off 
his dependence on the Syeds, determined to possess himself of 
the Deccan. He overran Khdndesh and defeated the Moghal 
troops under Dili war Ali Khdn at Burhdnpur slaying their 
commander. The troops of Shdhu under Kanhoji Bhonsle the Sena 
Sd,heb Subha, and Haibatrdv Nimbdlkar speedily joined Shankrdji 
Malhar who since the departure of Hussain Ali Khfin had lived 
with the deputy viceroy Alam Ali Khan as the envoy of Shahu. 
Khandcrdv Dabhdde who had just returned from Delhi was likewise 
despatched from Sat^ra with a body of horse. Alain Ali Khdn was 
defeated at Bildpur in Berdr Payingliatby the troops of Nizara-ul- 
Mulk, and fell surrounded by Marathiis slain in his defence. On this 
occasion the Mar^.this behaved as faithful auxiliaries and fought 
with bravery. They lost no person of note except Shankraji 
Malhdr who was mortally wounded and made prisoner,^ Soon 
after events happened at Delhi by which the power of the Syeds 
was destroyed, Muhammad Shah was freed from their control 
and Nizdm-ul-Mulk confirmed as viceroy of the Deccan.® 
Meanwhile several important changes had taken place at the 
Mardtha court, chiefly owing to the death of three leading 
ministers Parashurdm Trimbak, Bdlaji Vishvanath, and Khanderav 
Dabh&de. Shripatrdv the second son of the Pratinidhi had 
succeeded his father Parashurdm Trimbak before the return of Bdldji 
Vishvandth from Delhi The Peshwas health had suffered 
from the fati^e of the journey to Delhi and the labour he had 
bestowed on different arrangements after his return. He obtained 
leave from Shdhu to retire for a short time to Sdsvad in Poona 
where his family resided, but his constitution was exhausted and he 
survived for only a few dajrs. At the time of his death (October 
1720) he left two sons Bdjirdv and Chimnnji. Bajirdv was not 
formally invested with the dignity of Peshwa for nearly sev^en 
months, due perhaps to the absence of the principal officers 
at the Mardtha court, or Bdjirdv may have joined the army 
which did not return for some time after the battle of 
Bdldpur. The troops of Khanderdv Dabhdde behaved with so 
great bravery on that occasion and one of his officers Damdji Gdikwdr 
the ancestor of the Gdikwdrs of Baroda so particularly distinguished 
himself that on his return Bdjirdv recommended him to Shdhu in 
the warmest manner. The Raja in consequence appointed him se- 
cond in command under Khanderdv with the title of Samsher Bahd- 
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dur. Neither Dam&ji nor Khanderdv survived their return above 
a few months. The son of Khander&v, TrimbakrAv Ddbh^e^, was 
honoured with the dress of Sendpati in May 1721, the same month 
in which Bdjirdv received his robes €ts Peshwa. PiUji Qdikwdr 
^icceeded to his uncle Dam^iji, and Ghimndji the second son of the 
late Peshwa, who received Supa injagir was appointed to a similar 
" command under his brother Bdjirdv. Abdjipant Purandhare their 
father’s chief manager, according to the rule of appointment, waa 
reinvested by Shdhu with scrupulous ceremony. During the in- 
terval between the death of BaUji Vishvandth and the appointment 
of B^jirdv, Abdjipant Purandhare transacted ordinary affairs with 
the seal of the late Peshwa ; but a great part of the business fell 
into the hands of Khando Balldl Chitnis and Shripatr&v Pratinidhi. 
Khando Balldl gave his attention principally to the Angria, the 
Sidi, and the affairs of the Konkan ; while the Pratinidhi aided by 
Anandrd.v Suinant Pradhiln conducted important negotiations with 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk. Anandrdvs son Mahmi was employed as 
Shdhu’s agent with Nizam-ul-Mulk, who while he apprehended 
an attack from Hussain Ali KhAn, conciliated ShAhu by promising 
to give up all that the royal grants conceded. No sooner was he 
^ apprised of the ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi and 
of the loss the Mar^thAs had sustained in the death of B^Idji 
Vishvandth than he began to start objections to the establishment 
of Sh^hu’s collectors, founded on some pretensions set up by 
Sambh.4ji and Chandrascn Jddhav. The wise precautions of 
Baldji VishvanSth, and the communion of interest which the distri- 
bution of the ceded revenue had produced, placed the Rdja of the 
Marathds in a far more commanding situation than that in which 
he had stood during the first period of Nizdm-ul-Mulk’s govern- 
ment of the Deccan. The agent remained at Aurangabad where 
his arrangements would probably have been of little avail, but 
a vast army of Marathds was assembling in the Gangthadi under 
the Sar Lashkar, and their appearance had considerable effect in. 
hastening the delivery of orders to allow^ Edja Shdhu to establish 
his collectors. A fresh order or farmdn obtained by the Maratha 
agent at Dellii from Muhammad Sh4h opportunely arrived to 
remove from Nizdm-ul-Mulk the appearance of having yielded to* 
menace, and afforded an opportunity of evincing the promptitude 
with which he obeyed the imperial commands.^ 

BAjir^lv soon after his appointment as Peshwa (May 1721) set 
out with an army for Khdndesh where he levied his mokasa 
although not without opposition. From the period of his accession 
he gave a considerable portion of his attention to extending Mardtha 
conquests to the north, and bis aims were early turned to Mdlwa. 
Circumstances generally obliged him to return yearly to Sdtdra 
and Poona. During the three expeditions, before the rains of 1724, 
though he had sent detachments into Mdlwa, it is not ascertained 
that he cros-sed the Narbada in person until the end of that year ; 
nor did he remain in Mdlwa for any length of time until upwards 
of elaven years after his accession as Peshwa. Affskirs in the 
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Deccan required his presence, and with the intrigues of Niz4m-ul- 
Mulk and domestic opposition, restrained both his ambition and his 
enterprise. At different times before the year 1724 B^ijirAv had 
defeated the Subhed^r of Burhdnpur and an officer named DAud 
KhAn sent against him by Azim-ulla Khdn from Mdlwa. In one of« 
these battles two of Bdjirdv’s officers who afterwards rose to high 
rank first came into notice. One was Malhdrji Holkar a shiledar * 
or self-horsed trooper who commanded a party of his own horse. 
He was a Mardtha Dhangar, a native of the village of Hoi on the 
Nira, of which his father was chaugula or jpatiVa assistant. He 
had served under KanUji Kadam B^nde one of the Rdja s officers 
and had gathered a small body of horse. The other officer was 
Rdnoji Sindia descended from a younger branch of the family of 
Kannairkhed a village fifteen miles east of Sdtiira. The Sindids 
according to local legends have been distinguished horsemen since 
the time of the Bahmani dynasty. There are two Mar^tha families 
or rather clans named Sindia, the one distinguished by their here- 
ditary ydiil village of Kanhairkhed and the other by the title of 
Ravird,v. Both families claim Rajput descent. Those of Kannair- 
khed had a mansab under Aurangzeb and Sindia s daughter, who 
was given in marriage by that emperor to Shdhu, died in captivity' 
at Delhi, Sindia remained faithful to the Moghals, and, as his fate ’ 
was never known, it is conjectured that' he was killed in some 
distant country possibly with A^zam Shdh in the battle of Agra in 
1707. The family had fallen into decay and Rdnoji who revived 
its fame was reduced to a state of abject poverty serving as a 
largir or rider first in the troop of BdUji Vishvandth and afterwards 
in thatof BdMji*s son. To contrast his original with his subse- 
quent condition, he is said to have carried the Peshwa’s slippers, 
and to have been marked by Bdjirdv as fitted for a place of trust 
by the care he took of his humble charge. 

Another officer who gained fresh honour about this time was 
Uddji Povdr Vishvdsrdv. His father was first raised by Rdmchan- 
drapant Amdtya when he governed the country during the siege 
of Ginji, ana the young man joined Shdhu and obtained the 
command of a considerable body of horse. He was employed on 
various services and appears to have been an active partizan. Like 
most contemporary Mardtha leaders of experience, such as Kantdji 
Kadam Bdnde, Pildji Qdikwdr, and Kdnhoji Bhonsle, he calculated 
on the surest advantage in the most distant ventures where his ap- 
pearance was least expected. He made incursions into Gujardtand 
Mdlwa, plundered Gujardt as far as Lundvdda, and found Mdlwa so 
drained of troops that he was able to remain some time in the country 
intimating to the Rdja that if supported, he might collect the chauth 
and sardeshmivkhi in every direction. How long he maintained his 
station in the country on his first inroads is uncertain, but it is 
probable that he was obliged' to retire from Dhdr a fortress in the 
west of Mdlwa where he first established himself, upon the appoint- 
ment of Girdhar Bahddur, whose exertion in the defence of Mdlwa 
was the chief cause which prevented the Mardthds getting a 
firm fating in that province for more than ten years after the 
accession of Bdjirdv. 
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The progress of UdAji Povdr, the successes of Kant&ji Kadam 
Bande and Pildji Gdikwdr in Qujardt, and the dissensions between 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk and the Imperial coui*t opportunely occurred to 
favour the Peshwa’s views of spreading Mardtha conquests in North 
India. Bdjirdv whowasearly trained by his father to business was bred 
a soldier as well as a statesman. He united the enterprise, vigour, 
find hardihood of a Mardtha chief with the polish, astuteness, and 
address of a Konkaiiasth Brdhman. He was fully acquainted with 
his father’s financial schemes and chose the part of the plan which 
was calculated to direct the predatory hordes of Mahdrdsbtra in a 
common effort. The genius of Bdjirdv enlarged his father’s 
schemes, and unlike most Brdhmans he had both the head to plan 
and the hand to do. To the unceasing industry and minute watch- 
fulness of his caste he added a judgment that taught him the 
leading points of importance which tended to spread Mardtha 
sway. Bdjirdv’s views of spreading Mardtha power in Upper India 
were at first disapproved by Shdhu, and from prudence as 
well as rivalry were opposed by Shripatrdv the Pratinidhi, 
Jealousy in public places is a passion which the subtlest Brdhman can 
rarely command or hide. The passion is bitterest among Brdhmans 
of different tribes. The rivalry between Bdjirdv the Konkanasth 
Peshwaand Shripatrdv the Deshasth Pratinidhi tended to preserve the 
Tidja s ascendancy longer. The Peshwa’s first proposal for exacting 
what he called the established tribute from Mdlwa and extending 
Mardtha conquests into North India was violently and for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pratinidhi. Shripatrdv represented 
it as rash and imprudent. He held that, though the head of the 
State might not be called to account for casual inroads, to allow the 
Peshwa to make raids must draw on the Mardthds the whole power 
of the empire, and precipitate hostilities with Nizdm-ul-Mulk whose 
victorious army was still at their gates ; that so far from being pre- 
pared for resistance there was a total want of regularity even in 
their arrangements, that they could scarcely quell a common insur- 
rection ; and that to enter on a war before they had secured what had 
been ceded was the extreme of folly and of*rashness. The Pratinidhi 
added that he was a soldier as well as the Peshwa, and when expe- 
dient as ready as BAjirAv to head an expedition; that after they had 
established their collectors and arranged other parts of the country 
it would be advisable, before pursuing their conquests in the north, 
to reduce the KarnAtak and to recover the countries conquered 
by Shivdji ; that Fattehsing Bhonsle’s troops could scarely 
venture to cross the Krishna, and that the first efforts should be 
made in that quarter. 

These were probably the real opinions of Shripatr&v. The 
wisdom of Bdjirdv was of a higher order. He comprehended 
the nature of predatory power; he perceived its growth in the 
turbulence and anarchy for which the system of distributing the 
revenue was the first remedy ; he foresaw that confusion abroad 
would tend to order at home; that as commander of distant 
expeditions he should acquire the direction of a larger force 
than ^ any other chief of the empire ; that the resources 
of the Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the hordes 
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of horse which unprofitably consumed them, but must fall under the 
control of that person who could most readily procure employment 
and subsistence for the troops. While B^jirav concealed his private 
designs and partly admitted the justice of Shripatr^v’s views, he 
endeavoured by his commanding eloquence to arouse enthusiasm or 
ambition in Shdhu. He went over the conquests of Shahu’s famous 
grandfather and reminded him of the powerful kings and thtf 
mighty emperor with whom Shivdji had successfully contended. 
He painted the present condition of India, the weakness indolence 
and imbecility of the Moghals, and the activity energy and enterprise 
of the Mar^thds. If, he said, the great Shivdji had been of the 
same opinion as the Pratinidhi, he would have thought it necessary 
before venturing into the Karnatak to reduce Bijapur and Golkonda. 
As to their domestic quarrels beyond the Krishna, it would be time 
to think of them hereafter ; by the Rdja’s good fortune every 
desire would be accomplished. Bajirdv ended a speech of considerable 
length, with the words : Now is our time to drive strangers from 
the land of the Hindus and to gain undying renown. By turning our 
efforts to North India the Mardtha flag shall fly from the Krishna 
to the Attock. You shall plant it, replied Shahu, in the Kinnar 
Khand beyond the Himdlyas ; a noble son of a worthy father. 
Let us strike, said Bdjirav, at the trunk of the withering tree ; thfe 
branches must fall of themselves. 

At what time Shdhu's consent was obtained is not known. The 
form of obtaining the Rdja's consent on all such occasions was rigidly 
observed by the Peshwas at a stage when their supremacy was far 
advanced. By virtue of that authority and their station as mukhya 
pradhdns or chief ministers, even when their usurpation became 
complete, it suited the Brdhman character to act as nominal servants 
and real masters to rule the Maratha chiefs as the delegate of their 
prince.' 

In 1725, Hdmid Khdn, the uncle of Nizarn-ul-Mulk, for the aid 
he gave him against Mubariz Khan, granted the chauth in Gujardt 
to Kantdji Kadam Bdnde and Pildji Gdikwar, who proceeded to levy 
their assimments. The division of the money led to perpetual dis- 
putes. Pilaji, as the agent of Ddbhdde Sendpati considered himself the 
superior authority in Gujardt and Kantdji as an officer of the Rdja 
despised his pretensions. An agreement was signed by which the 
chauth east of the Mahi was assigned to Pilaji and that to the west 
to Kantdji.* Meanwhile Bdjirdv took advantage of the confusion 
caused by Moghal dissensions to carry his arms into Malwa, where, • 
though opposed by Raja Girdhar, he was successful for two seasons 
in obtaining plunder and contributions. It is probable that Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk against whom the Imperial forces were acting in Gujardt, 
may have connived at his incursions, but there is no proof of any 
direct communication with the Peshwa. Bdjirdv, by virtue of the 
authority vested in him by Sbdhu, granted deeds to Povdr, Holkar, 
and Sinaia to levy chauth and sardeshmukhi and to keep half the 
mokdsa in payment of their troops. In 1726, the Peshwa with a 
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large army under Fattehsing Bhonsle, marched into the Madras Kar- 
ndtak, plundered the districts, and levied a contribution from Ser- 
ingapatam. The Mar^thds lost a number of men without gaining 
the expected advantages, BAjirav had objected to the expedition, and 
was dissatisfied with the result, and on returning to Sdtara he found 
more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures pursued by the 
Pratinidhi. The cause of his displeasure originated in the artful 
schemes of Nizam-ul-Mulk, which, but for the penetration and vigour 
of BajirAv, would probably have unlinked the chain by which BAldji 
Vishvanath had joined the interests as well as the inclinations of 
most of the Hindu chieftains of the Deccan.^ 

In 1727 Niz^m-ul-Mulk, though relieved from immediate appre- 
hensions from the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Sh4h whose power 
was daily declining, became alarmed at the spreading power of the 
Marathiis. He beheld in their systematic and persevering encroach- 
ments on the divided revenue of the Deccan and the Karn&tak, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of the empire, and 
took measures to avert these evils by endeavouring to consolidate his 
own power and to create divisions among the Mardthds. In these 
measures he overlooked the ability of nis opponent Bajirdv and 
little thought that the pursuit of his own schemes should strengthen 
the power of the Peshwa. He had fixed on Haidarabad, the ancient 
capital of the Kutb Shahi kings, as fittest for the seat of his new 
government, and was anxious on any terms to remove the Mardtha 
collectors from that quarter. Although Niz4m-ul-Mulk had confirmed 
the imperial grant in Shdhu s favour, a great deal of what was 
yielded was not actually given up. Numerous points had remained 
unadjusted. Shdhu s part of the agreement to prevent plundering 
was not fulfilled and constant discussions were the consequence. A 
new authority for a part of the old territory was granted by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, which particularly specified the fixed personal jdjfirs 
that Shahu agreed to exempt from sequestration. Jdgir assignments 
in the old territory about Poona which the Niz&m had given to 
Rambhdji Nimbdlkar one of the disaffected ofiicers who had joined 
him, were exchanged for new grants to the eastward about KarmdJa, 
a measure on the part of Nizam-ul-Mulk particularly conciliatory 
to Shdhu. After this a settlement was concluded through the 
Pratinidhi by which ShAhu agreed to relinquish the chmth and 
sardeshmuhhi in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad. An equivalent 
in money was to be paid for the chauth, and for the sa/rdeshmukhi 
‘ Shdhu received some jdgir territory near Ind&pur in Poona of which 
district he jwas an hereditary deshniukh,^ and a jdgir in Ber&r was 
conferred on the Pratmidhi. Nizdm-ul-Mulk had thus effected his 
first object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided 
disapproval of Bdjirdv who was ever an enemy to consolidation 
and disputes ran so high between him and the Pratinidhi that 
Niz4m-ul-Mulk, encouraged by appearances and the support and 
alliance of Chandrasen J&dhav, Kdv Rambha NimhilkBx jdgirddr 
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of Birsi, and Sambhdji Raja of Kolhipur, resolved to complete the ^ 
design he had formed. With this view he espoused the cause of 
Sambhaji and endeavoured to create a complete division in the 
Maratha government by reviving the former feuds between Shahu 
and Sambhaji. * 

Nizam-ul-Mulk began by formally hearing the claims of Sam- 
bhaji in a demand made for an equal division of the revenue; 
and, according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, sequestrated 
the property in dispute by removing the collectors of the sardesh- 
rnuklii and displacing the mohdsdddra of Shahu until their respective 
rights should be adjusted. Assuming this privilege as viceroy he 
pretended to become the friend and arbiter of both parties. Biijirav 
was not to be duped by the old artifice of engaging the Maratha 
cousins in an hereditary dispute. He quickly turned the Nizam's 
weapons to his own advantage, for Shahu, true to the feeling of a 
Maratha, of whom even among the peasantry the mildest men became 
violent when a vatan is concerned, though for some time he had 
been reconciled to Nizdm.ul-Mulk,was at once on hearing of this 
interference roused to implacable resentment against him, and for 
the time against all who had vindicated or who dared to justify his 
conduct. He looked to Bdjirav for counsel and for vengeance ; for 
these he would have bartered life, and for these he virtually sold 
the supremacy of his empire. At first he determined to lead his 
army, but it was represented that to march in person would place 
him on an equality with Sambhdji of Kolhapur ; none but the 
emperor was worthy of contending with the king of the Hindus. 
Full powers were therefore given to Bdjirav. The great influence 
which the Peshwa had gained was shown in the promptness with 
which many of the most unruly and factious of the Shileddr families 
gathered round the standard of the nation. 

NizAm-ul-Mulk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it by 
writing to Shihu and the Pratinidhi that he was solely actuated 
by a wish to benefit the Rfija in order to prevent the usurpation of 
the Konkani Brdhmans by whose creatures every situation was filled; 
that the mokdsdddra and collectors of the sardeshmukhi had been 
replaced by others belongmg to the Rdja s relation, Sambhdji, whom 
he had appointed the RAjA s deputy, as Sardeshmukh of the six 
subhds of the Deccan ; and that the RAja when freed from the 
control of the Konkani BrAhmans might afterwards appoint agents 
entirely of bis own selection. But the animosity of ShAhu, worked, 
to the highest pitch by the Peshwa, was not to be appeased by offers, 
which, under the colouring given to them by BAjirAv, only added 
insult to injury. Both parties prepared to attack each other as soon 
as the rains should subside and enable their horse to cross the rivers. 
In the war that ensued in GujarAt and KhAndesh (1728) between 
Nizam-ul-Mulk aided by SambhAji on one side and the Peshwa on 
the other the able conduct of BAjirAv forced NizAm-ul-Mulk to agree 
to a negotiation. BAjirAv demanded that Sambhaji should be sent 
to his camp ; that security should be afforded for the future collec- 
tion of the MarAtha shares of the revenue by giving up several 
fortified places ; and that all arrears not yet realized should be made 
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<joo(l. Nizatn-ul-Mulk agreed to all the articles except that of 
delivering up Sambh^ji. Bdjirav represented that he was a near 
relation of the Rdja’s and that he should be treated with equal 
respect. It was at last settled that Niztoi-ul-Mulk should guarantee 
his safe arrival in Panhdla, when Sliahu should be at liberty to 
^ take what steps he might think proper for the settlement of their 
family dispute. 

Bitjir^v was then negotiating with Sar Buland Kh4n in hopes of 
obtaining the cession of the chauth and sardeshmukhi of Qujariit. After 
the ratification of the treaty with Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Chimnliji Apa 
the Peshwa*s brother marched with a large army and exacted a heavy 
contribution from PetlAd and plundered Dholka, but on promising 
that if the chauth and sardeshmukhi were yielded the districts 
should bo secured from depredation, Sar Buland Kh&n agreed to the 
Peshwa*s proposals, and in 1729 granted the aardesh/rnukhi or 
ten per cent of the whole revenue both on the land and customs 
except ther port of Surat and the district round it, together with the 
chauth or one-fourth of the whole collections on the land and 
customs except Surat, and five per cent on the revenues of the city 
of Ahmadabad. 

Wliile Bajird.v*s presence was necessary in the north to support 
Chinm4ji in Gujarat, Sambhdji Raja of Kolhdpur, instigated by 
Tldaji Chavhdn refused to listen to overtures m^e by ShSiu and 
encamped on the north side of the Vdma with all his baggage 
women and equipments, and began to plunder the country. The 
Pratinidhi surprised Sambhdji*s camp and drove them to ranhdla 
with the loss of the whole of their baggage. Many prisoners were 
taken, among others Tdrdbdi and her daughter-in-law RAjasbdi the 
widow of Shivdji of Kolhapur. Both these persons were placed in 
confinement in the fort of Sdtdra (1730). This defeat brought on 
an immediate accommodation. Except some forts, the Mar&tha dis- 
tricts and claims in the tract of which the rivers VAma and Krishna 
to the north and the Tungbhadra to the south are the boundaries 
were wholly ceded. Kopdl near the Tungthadra was relinquished 
by Shdhu in exchange for RatnAgiri, and the territory of the 
Konkan, extending from Sdlshi to Ankola in North Kdnara was 
comprehended in the sovereignty of KolhApur. The fort of Vadgaon 
occupied by Uddji Chavhdn on the south bank of the Vdrna was 
destroyed. Miraj, Tdsgaon, Athni, and several villages along the 
north bank of the Krishna and some fortified places in Bij^pur 
were given to Shdhu. This treaty was offensive and defensive 
and provided for the division of further conquests to the south of 
the Tungbhadra which, on co-operation, were to be equally shared. 
Grants of indm land or hereditary rights conferred by either party 
within their respective boundaries were confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the reputa- 
tion of the Feshwa and to extol that of his rivals, the success of 
the Pratinidhi did not materially affect the ascendancy which BAji- 
rAv had attained ; but Nizdm-uf-Mulk was still bent on opposing 
him and found a fit instrument for his purpose in Trimbakrdv 
DAbhAde. Ever since the Feshwa had obtained the deeds from Sar 
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Buland Khdn, Dabhade had been negotiating with other Mardtha 
chiefs and assembling troops in Gujardt. At length finding himself 
at the head of 35,000 men he had resolved to march for the Deccan 
in the next season. Bdjirdv was well aware of the Sendpati’s 
enmity, but was not alarmed by his preparations until he discovered 
that Nizam-ul-Mulk was to support him in the Deccan. On 
learning their intention he at once determined to anticipate them, 
though, when joined by all his adherents, his whole army did not 
amount to more than half that of Ddbhdde. Dabhdde gave out 
that he was proceeding to protect the Rdja’s authority, and was 
supported by Pildji Gdikwdr, Kantdji and Raghuji Kadam Bdnde, 
Udaji and Anandrdv Povdr, Chimnaji Pandit a very active marauder, 
and Kur Bahddur with many others. Bajirdv proved that Ddbhdde 
Sendpati was in alliance with Nizdm-ul-Mulk and declared that he 
was leagued for the purpose of dividing the Mardtha sovereignty 
with the Rdja of Kolhdpur, a measure inconsistent with sound 
policy and contrary to the divine ordinances of the Shdstras. 

The preparations of Nizdm-ul-Mulk hastened the march of Bajirdv, 
and as his army, though so inferior in number, was composed of 
the old Pdga horse or the Rdja s household troops and some of 
the best Mardtha Mdnkaris, he moved rapidly towards Gujardt. 
At the same time he began negotiating from the day he left Poona 
and continued until the hour of attack. In the battle which took 
place (1st April) between Baroda and Dabhoi in Gujardt, the death 
of Trimbakrdv Ddbhdde the Sendpati and many who commanded 
under him left complete victory to Bdjirdv with all but nominal 
control of the Mardtha sovereignty.^ A treaty was concluded in 
August and at the close of the monsoon the Peshwa returned to 
Satdra He would have punished Nizdm-ul-Mulk’s treachery, but 
the Nizdm warded off the blow which he could with difficulty have 
withstood by directing its aim against the head of the empire. Bdji- 
rdv readily agreed to the Nizdin’s views. It suited his favourite 
policy, and it gave employment to persons likely to disturb the 
domestic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops were im- 
mediately sent towards Mdlwa under his brother Chimndji while 
he himself remained for a time engaged in the interior arrangements 
of government at Poona and Sdtdra. Such appear to have been the 
rise and progress of the events and intrigues which ended in a 
secret compact between Bdjirdv and Nizdm-ul-Mulk which secured 
to Bdjirdv supremacy as Peshwa and to the Nizdm a kingdom in . 
the Deccan. 

The victory over Ddbhdde, like the issue of every civil war, left 
impressions on the minds of many not easily effaced. The Peshwa 
adopted every means of conciliation in his power. He continued 
DSbhdde*s charitable practice called dakshina of feeding thousands of 
Brdhmans for several days every year at Poona, and gave sums of 
money to the assembled Shastris and Vaidiks. Yashvantrdv the son 
of Trimbakrdv Dabhdde was raised to the rank of Sendpati, but 
being too young to take the management on himself, his mother 
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Umibii became his guardian and Pildji Gdikwdr their former 
mutdlik or deputy was confirmed in that situation with the title of 
SenaKhas Khel or Captain of the Sovereign Tribe in addition to his 
hereditary title of Samsher Bahadur. An agreement was drawn up 
wilder the authority of Shdhu and subscribed by the Peshwa and 
Sendpati, that neither party should enter the boundary of the other 
'•in Gujardt and Mdlwa. Within the limits of Gujardt the Sendpati 
was to have entire management, but he bound himself to pay 
one-half of the revenue to government through the Peshwa. All 
contributions levied from countries not specified in the deeds 
given under the authority of Sar Buland Khdn were to be made 
over to the Rdja after deducting expenses.^ 

Perceiving Bdjirdv*s complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindu prince Abhaysing to supersede Sar Buland lOiSn, the imbeci- 
lity of the emperor, and the treachery as well as venality of his 
courtiers, and knowing also that he had rendered himself in 
the highest degree obnoxious, Nizdm-ul-Mulk had good grounds for 
apprehending that the Peshwa might be able to obtain the viceroy, 
alty of the Deccan. The plan which under these circumstances 
he adopted belongs to the higher order of politics. It seems to have 
been framed for the purpose of diverting the Marith^s from 
destroying the resources of his own country and of making his 
own power a balance between that of the emperor and the Peshwa. 
Before invading Mdlwa in person Bajirdv had an interview with 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy 
for the aid he was affording, but the Niz^m considered the induce- 
ment sufficiently strong without paying his auxiliaries. The dis- 
tricts in Khdndesh were to be protected by the present agreement 
of the Peshwa in his passage to and from Miilwa and nothing more 
than the usual tribute was to be levied in the six eubhda of the 
Deccan, a proposal to which BSjiriv readily acceded. B^jirSv on 
crossing the Narbada assumed command of the army in Mfilwa and 
sent his brother and PiUji Jildhav back to Sdtdra to maintain his 
influence at court and to concert measures for settling the Konkaii 
which was very disturbed. In Gujardit Piliji GdlikwAr, who was 
assassinated by Abhaysing’s emissaries, was succeeded by Damfiji 
(1732). 

In 1733, Muhammad Khdn Bangash the new governor of Mdlwa 
having entered Bundelkhand and established himself in the territory 
of R^a Chitursdl, the Rajput prince solicited aid from Bdjirdv. 
Aid was readily granted. Bangash Khdn was reduced to the 
greatest distress and the province was evacuated by his troops. 
Chitursdl in return for this service conferred on Bdjirdv a fort and 
district in the neighbourhood of Jhdnshi worth £25,000 (Rs. 2^ 
lakhs) of yearly revenue, adopted him as his son, and at his death, 
which happened soon after, bestowed on him one-third of his pos- 
sessions or an equal share with his two sons the Rdja of Kdlpi and 
the Rdja of Bundelkhand. In 1734, Raja Jaysing was apnointed ta 
the government of the provinces of Agra and Mdlwa and nothing 
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could be more favourable to the views of Bdjirilv. As Jaysing was 
situated the honour of the Rajput was at variance with the sul^sist- 
ing arrangement between him and the MarAthds. This may account 
for his liesitating to comply with their demands ; but he at last came 
to ail agreement with BAjirdv and yielded him the government oS 
MAlwa in the following year, and for the time the emperor, by 
Jaysing^s persuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement.^ 

During the Peshwa’s absence KAnhoji Bhonsle, the SenaSahol) 
Suhha, had been accused of disobedience and confined at SAtAra, and 
Raghuji the son of Kanhoji s cousin BimbAji had been appointed 
8ena SAheb Subha in his stead. Raghuji had accompanied ShAhu 
in his excursions and by his boldness and skill as a hunter had 
ingratiated himself with Shahu and obtained a great ascendancy 
over him. ShAhu married him to the sister of one of his own wives 
of the Shirke family, which, except their having the same surname, 
and that possibly they may have been originally relations and rivals 
for the hereditary right of fdai of their village, is the only connec- 
tion which can be traced between the Bhonsle families of SAtAra 
anfl Nagpur.2 On receiving the sanads for BerAr, Raghuji gave a 
bon<l to maintain a body of 5000 horse for tlie service of the state, 
to pay yearly a sum of £90,000 (Rs. 9 Idkha), and, exclusive of 
ifhdsddna or forage money, a tribute which since the time of RajAram 
the Sena SAheb Subha had been allowed to reserve, to pay to the 
hea<l of the government half of all other tribute, prize property, 
and contributions. He also bound himself to raise 10,000 horse 
wlion required and to accompany the Peshwa or to proceed to 
any quarter where he might be ordered. This arrangement was 
eftcctcd during the absence of ShripatrAv Pratinidhi who had been 
sent into the Konkan by theRAja. The Pratinidhi being the friend 
of KAnhoji Bhonsle endeavoured to obtain some mitigation of his 
sentence, but failed. Kanhoji, who was an officer of great enterprise 
died at SAtAra after having lived there many years a prisoner at 
large.® 

Whether NizAm-ul-Mulk had made any preparations in conse- 
quence of these dissensions is uncertain ; but ChimnAji Apa con- 
ceived or affected to believe that he meditated an attack. He there- 
fore pitched his camp about forty miles east of SAtAra, leaving 
PilAji JAdhav with an inconsiderable body of horse, being the 
only troops at SAtAra in the immediate interest of the Peshwa. 
When BAjirAv advanced into MAlwa, it was his design to engage 
the RAja’s mind with petty affairs in the Konkan. Divisions 
of authority, contending factions, and the turbulent disposition 
of some of its inhabitants afforded ample field within the small 
tract from Goa to Bombay for engaging and fatiguing attention. 
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S5.vaut the principal deskmukh of VAdi occupied his hereditary 
territory in that quarter but having suffered from KAnhoji Augria's 
attacks before the late peace (1730) between the RAjAs of SatAra and 
KolhApur he always bore an enmity to Angria*s family. KAnhqji 
Angria*s death happened in 1728, and all attempts to reduce his 
power before that time on the part of the English, the Portuguese, and 
•the Dutch had failed. In the quarrels between his sons which 
followed KAnhbji^s death, BAjirAv helped MAiiaji and obtained from 
him the cession of Kotaligad in Thana and RajmAchi in Poona. The 
Sidi, besides defending against the MarathAs the districts which had 
been placed under his charge by Aurangzeb, including MahAd, RAygad, 
Dabliol, and Aujanvel, frequently levied contributions from ShAhu*s 
districts. As force was not likely to prevail, the Pratinidhi, 
Jivaji Khanderav Chitiiis, and others of the R^a’s ministers formed 
schemes for ruining the Sidi bv intrigue. For this purpose the 
Pratinidhi gained one YAkub KhAn a daring pirate who possessed 
the entire confidence of the Sidi. To aid this scheme a lorce was 
sent into “the Konkan in 1738 under the Pratinidhi, his chief 
agent Yaniaji Shivdev, and UdAji ChavhAn. The intrigues were 
unsuccessful, and a war ensued in which the Pratinidhi was worsted 
and tlic fort of Oovalkot in RatiiAgiri though strongly garrisoned 
was disgracefully surprised and taken. ChimnAji Apa incurred the 
RAja’s displeasure for not sending assistance to ShripatrAv after 
n^peated orders. PilAji Jadhav was at length despatched, but as 
none of the other officers at SAtAra would undertake to support 
the Pratinidhi except on condition of receiving the conquered 
districts in jdgir, he was compelled to return to SAtAra with great 
loss of reputation. About this time the Sidi died and a quarrel 
ensued between his sons. YAkub KhAn immediately embraced the 
cause of Sidi Rehrnan one of the sons and called on SbAhu for 
support (1735) ; but nothing could be done until the return of 
BAjirAv, who, after leaving Holkar and Sindia in MAlwa, returned 
to the Deccan, and on crossing the GodAvari intimated to the RAja 
that he should march straight to Danda-BAjpuri. All the disposable 
infantry were directed to join the Peshwa, and PilAji JAdhav was 
sent off, reinforced with a body of horse, to support MalhArrAv 
Holkar in MAlwa. Sidi Rehrnan and YAkub ElhAn joined BAjirAv 
who began operations by attacking some of the forts. Fattehsing 
Bhonsle and the Pratinidhi proceeded to co-operate, but the only 
help they gave was to recover ShivAji’s capital RAygad, the 
• commandant of which had been previously corrupted by YAkub 
KhAn. The Peshwa reduced the forts of Tala and GhosAla and 
besieged Janjira but was obliged to listen to overtures made by the 
besieged, who ceded to the MarAthAs the forts of RAygad, Tala, 
GhosAla, Auchitgad, and BirvAdi. After this successfm close of 
hostilities, BAjirav, with additional power and influence, returned to 
SatAra and was appointed SubhedAr of the late acquisitions.^ Holkar 
completely overran MAlwa and the country south of the Chambal and 
took possession of several places. Afterwards, on the persuasion of 
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Kantdji Kadam Bdnde, he made an incursion into Gujarat, and they 
both levied contributions as far as the Ban^s and plundered several 
towns to the north of Ahmadabad including Idar and Pdlanpur. 

In 1736, Bajir^v, owing to the vast army he had kept up to 
secure his conquests and to overcome his rivals, had become deeply 
involved in debt. His troops were in arrears ; the bankers to 
whom he already owed a personal debt of many Idkhs of rupees, * 
refused to make further advances, and he complained bitterly of 
the constant mutinies and clamours in his camp which occasioned 
him much vexation and distress.^ Part of the distress originated in 
the high rates of interest which he was obliged to pay in order to out- 
bid Niz^m-ul-Mulk and secure the best of the Deccan soldiery. He 
levied the chaiith and sardeshmuJehi in Mdlwa and applied tnrough 
Rdja Jaysing for their formal cession in that province, and likewise 
for a confirmation of the deeds granted by Sar Buland Khan for 
Gujardt. The Tur^ni Moghals who formed a considerable party in 
the ministry were decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful. 
Khdn Daurd.n and the emperor, by wliom it had already been tacitly 
yielded, were disposed by the advice of Jaysing to acknowledge 
the title in due form ; but in the course of the negotiation which 
ensued between the Imperial minister and the Peshwa both parties 
went beyond their original intentions and hastened the advancing 
reconciliation between Muhammad Shdh andNizdm-ul-Mulk. The 
emperor in the first instance agreed to relinquish in the form of an 
assignment £130,000 (Rs. 13 Idlchs) of the revenue of the districts 
south of the Ohambal for the ensuing (1737) season, payable by 
three instalments at stated periods ; and to grant an authority to the 
Peshwa to levy a tribute from the Rajput states from Bundi and 
Kota on the west to Budavar on the east, fixing the annual amount 
at £106,000 (Rs. 10,60,000). This concession, Khan Daur^n 
probably expected, was more likely to create enmity than establish 
friendship between the Rajputs and the Mardthds. This minister 
imagined himself superior to a Mardtha Brdhman in political artifice 
and continued to negotiate when he should have had no thought 
but to chastise. Rdja Jaysing was the medium through whom 
Khdn Daurdn sent an envoy of his own named Yddgir Khdn to treat 
with Bdjirdv. The sanads for the chauth and sardeshmulchi were 
secretly prepared and given to the agent with instructions to 
reserve them. But Dhondopant Purandhare, the Peshwa^s Vakil 
residing with Khdn Daurdn, discovered this preliminary admission 
and apprized Bdjirdv of the circumstance. Bdjirdv's demands now 
exceeded all bounds ; and after great discussion he succeeded in 
gaining the ^ardeshpdndegiri of the Deccan a grant similar to the 
sardesnmukhi but of five per cent instead of ten. This grant 
was a stroke levelled at Nizdm-ul-Mulk by Khdn Daur&n. It had 
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the immediate effect of rousing the NizAm’s jealousy, while 
encouragement from the Moghal faction and pressing invitations from 
Muhammad Shd;h to repair to Delhi and save the empire at length 
induced Nizam-ul-Mulk to think of turning the scale against his 
predatory allies. In the meantime negotiations prodiiced no cessation 
of activity on the part of Bdjirdv and his demands were so exorbitant 
that, after protracted consultations, it was determined to assemble 
a vast army by the mere display of which it seemed as if they 
expected to annihilate the Marathds. The Peshwa on hearing of 
Khan Daurto's advance deposited his heavy baggage with his ally 
in Bundelkhand, and advanced to a position on the banks of the 
Jarnna forty miles south of Agra. He had attacked the RAja of 
Buddvar for refusing to settle his claims and levied contributions in 
every direction. Malhdrrdv Holkar, Pildji Jddhav, and Vithoji Bole 
committed great depredations in the Doab until driven across the 
Jamna by S^dat Khdn who marched from Oudh and unexpectedly 
assailed the Mardthds. He wrote an exaggerated account of his 
success to" court stating that he had wounded MalhdrrAv Holkar, 
killed Vithoji Bole, and driven the whole Mardtha army across the 
Chambal ; that 2000 were killed and as many were drowned in the 
Jainna. On Sddat Khdn’s arrival at Agra, Bdjirdv quitted his 
ground on the banks of tlie Jamna and moved north-east to a more 
open country. Nothing was talked of in Delhi but the hero Sddat 
Khdn who had driven the Mardthds back to the Deccan. I was 
resolved, said BdjiriW, to tell the emperor the truth, to prove that 
I was still in Hindustan and to show him flames and Mardthds at 
the gates of his capital. He advanced at the rate of forty miles a 
day and pitched his camp in the suburbs of Delhi. He inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Imperial troops at the very gates of Delhi, and 
upon a promise of obtaining the government of Mdlwa and £130,000 
(Rs. 13 ldkhs)y set out on his return to Sdtdra, where he paid his 
respects to the Raja and immediately proceeded into the Konkan to 
repel an attack of the Portuguese on M^ndji Angria (1737). The 
Peshwa succeeded and took Mdiiaji under his protection on 
condition of his paying a yearly sum df £700 (Rs. 7000) and 
presenting annually to the Raja foreign articles from Europe or 
China to the value of £:i00 (Rs. 3000) more. The war with the 
Portuguese led to the invasion of Sdlsette, and Bdjirdv, to secure his 
conquests in Thdna and maintain the war against the Portuguese, 
entertained some Arabs and a very large body of infantry principally 
* Md^valis and Hetkaris. News from Delhi obliged him to withdraw 
part of his forces from the Konkan. Nizdm-ul-Mulk was restored to 
favour and ordered to drive the Marath^^ from MAlwa and Gujardt. 
Bijirdv assembled all the troops he could collect and by the time ho 
reached the Narbada found himself at the head of 80,000 men, 
though Yashvantrdv D4bh^e and Raghuji .Bhonsle had not joined 
him (1 738) . In the aflair at Bhopal, the Nizam on the 11th February 
was compelled to sign a convention at Durdi Sarai near Seronje, 
promising in his own handwriting to grant to Bajirdv the whole of 
Mdliya and the complete sovereigity of the territory between the 
Narbada and the Chambal. To obtain a confirmation of this 
agreement from the emperor, and to use every endeavour to procure 
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the payment of a subsidy of £500,000 (Rs. 50 Idkhs) to defray his 
expenses/ the Peshwa remained for a time levying contributions 
south of the Chambal and carrying on negotiations at court where the 
threatened invasion of Nildir Shdh was creating alarm. At the same 
time the war with the Portuguese was being vigorously earned 
on by the Peshwa’s brother Chimndji and several forts in ThAna 
were taken by the Mardthds. Raghuji Bhonsle made an incursion 
to the north as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew the SubhedAr 
Shuja Khdn and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions 
undertaken without regular sanction were highly resented by 
Bfijirdv. He marched from Poona for the purpose of punishing 
Raghuji^s misconduct and sent forward Avji K^vre to plunder 
in Berdr. Avji was defeated by Raghuji in the end of February 
1739. Bdjirdv was preparing to avenge his loss when news 
reached him of the arrival of Nddir Shdh, the defeat of the Moghals, 
the death of Khdn Daurdn, the capture of Sddat Khdn, and finally 
that the victorious Persian was dictating the terms of ransom 
at the gates of Delhi. These accounts exceedingly alarmed 
Bdjirdv. The subseq^uent intelligence which he received at 
Nasirabad in Khdndesh informing him of the iinprisonmcnt of the 
emperor, the plunder of Delhi, and the dreadful massacre of many 
of its inhabitants seemed for a time to overwhelm him. Our 
quarrel with Raghuji Bhonsle is insignificant, said the Peshwa ; 
the war with the Portuguese is as naught ; there is but one enemy 
in Hindustan. Ha appears to have conceived that Nddir Shdh 
would establish himself as emperor, but he was not dismayed when 
he heard reports that a hundred thousand Persians were advancing 
to the south. Hindus and Musalmdns, said BAjirdv, the whole 
power of the Deccan must assemble, and I shall spread our 
Mar^,thAs from the Narbada to the Chambal. He called on Ndsir 
Jang the Nizam’s second son to arm against the common foe, and 
Chimndji Apa was ordered to desist trom the Konkan warfare 
and join him with all speed. Chimndji was now in possession of 
the whole of Sfilsette and had begun the siege of Bassein. 
Notwithstanding offers of submission, Chimndji prosecuted the 
siege and on the 16th of May Bassein fell. Holkar and Sindia as 
soon as Bassein fell were sent to join Bdjirdv with all speed, but by 
that time news arrived of the retreat of Nddir Sh^h. Nddir Shdh 
restored the throne to its degraded owner and wrote letters to all 
the princes of India announcing the event. Among others, he 
addressed a letter to Shdhu and one to B^jii'dv. He informed 
B^jirAv that he had reinstated Muhammad ShAh and now considered 
him os a brother ; that although Bdjirdv was an ancient servant 
possessing a large army, he had not afforded the emperor assistance ; 
but that all must now attend to Muhammad Shdh’s commands for 
if they did not he would return with his army and inflict punishment 
upon the disobedient.^ 

Shortly after the departure of NAdir ShAh B^jir^v sent a letter 
to the emperor expressive of his submission and obedience, and a 
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nazar of 101 gold mohars. This was acknowledged in suitable 
terms and a splendid khillat was sent in return.^ He was assured 
by the emperor that the rank, possessions, and inheritance already 
conferred on him would be confirmed, and that he might depend on 
finding his interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in his 
duty to the Imperial government. 

Although no new subheddr nor any deputy of Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
was appointed to Malwa, no sanad was sent conferring the 
government on B^jiriiv. This omission the Peshwa considered a 
breach of faith on the part of Nizdin-ul-Mulk ; but as the Nizam's 
army was still in HinJustiln, and as some of BdjirAv's best officers 
and troops were in the Konkan ho deferred enforcing his claims 
until a fitter opportunity. In the meantime he was busy arranging 
the affairs of the province of Mdlwa and strengthening his connection 
with the Rajput princes in the western quarter along the banks 
of the Charabal from Kota to Allahabad, but especially with the 
Rdjas of Bundelkhand. 

TheSe arrangements to secure the northern frontier were 
preparatory to a war with Nizain-ul-Mulk or an expedition into 
the Karndtak. The late success against Nizdm-ul-Miilk, his 

departure from the terms of agreement, his great age, the 
probability of contentions among his sons encouraged or stimulated 
the Pesliwa to attempt the subjugation of the Deccan. The 
deficiency of his resources was the chief obstacle which deterred 
him from this undertaking. On the other hand the prospect of 
contributions an<l plunder by which he might liquidate his debts 
and perhaps some secret encouragement from Arkot, where according 
to Colonel Wilks the Marathds were invited by the Div5n of 
Safdar Ali, were strong allurements for venturing into the 
Karndtak. But B^jirdv was critically situated, and circumstances 
compelled him to choose the Deccan as the theatre of his operations. 
Ddbhddc’s or rather the Gdikwdr’s party who possessed very 
considerable resources was always hostile to the Peshwa ; Raghuji 
Bhonsle was jealous of the Brdhman ascendancy ; he meditated a 
revolution by getting the Rdja into his own power ; and as Shdhu 
had no prospect of an heir, Raghuji might have contemplated the 
acquisition of Mardtha supremacy by being adopted as his son. 
Fattehsing Bhonsle, the only Mardtha likely to supersede him in 
the Rdja s choice, possessed neither ability nor enterprise, and had 
. failed to create power by acquiring popularity among the soldiery. 
Raghuji had many difficulties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme 
of the kind. Although a party existed hostile to the Peshwa, 
Bdjirdv’s friends and dependents surrounded the Rdia and possessed 
his ear, if not his entire confidence ; nor could Raghuji Bhonsle or 
Damaji Gdikwdr concert a plan or transact the slightest business 
without Brdhman agency. Should Bdjirdv quit the position which 


^ Grant Duff's MarAthds, 244. A kkillcU comprehends the Bliirpdv or head to foot dress, 
that is cloths for the turban trousers girdle and gown complete, and jewels horse 
elephidit and arms according to circumstances and rank of the parties. Bdjiriv 
received two ornaments of jewels for the turban and a pearl necklace together with 
a horse and an elephant. Ditto footnote. 
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he occupied between the territories of those two, there would be no 
obstacle to their uniting against him. The su1)sisting difference 
between Raghuji and BAjirav arose from Raghuji's having 
plundered the province of Allahabad and not having joined Bajirdv 
when he was ordered according to the terms on which he held his? 
lands and title. The Peshwa affirmed that Raghuji had no authority 
to levy contributions north of the Narbada and declared his* 
determination, at the time of marching from Poona in the end of 
1 738, to enforce restitution not to the owners but to the MaiAtha 
state and to punish the aggression. A temporary compromise took 
place on the arrival of the Persians at Delhi ; but the dispute was 
unsettled and nothing but a sense of injury to their mutual interests 
prevented an open war. 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of schemes which had 
a great effect in extending the spreading but unstable power of 
the Mardthds. Though there are few direct proofs to illustrate 
this part of their history, it is certain that Bdjirdv and Raghuji 
had a meeting and that they were reconciled, and there is reason 
to suppose that Bdjirdv unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Raghuji as were necessary to engage his co-operation, and the 
plunder of the Karndtak, an eventual addition to his own territories 
in the Deccan, and a future partition of Bengal and North India 
may have been urged by the Peshwa to excite Raghuji’s ambition 
and cupidity. In this conference may also be seen the real source 
from which a host of Mardthds were poured into the Karndtak. 

In prosecution of his plans of conciuest in the Deccan, Bdjirdv 
seizing the opportunity afforded by the absence of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
at Delhi, about the end of 174-0 began operations against the Nizdm’s 
son Ndsir Jang. The war proved unprofitable and the Mardthds 
gladly entered on terms of accommodation and a treaty was concluded 
at Mungi-Paithan by which both parties pledged themselves to 
maintain peace and mutually to refrain from plundering in the 
Deccan. Hindia and Kirkaun, districts on the banks of the Narbada, 
were conferred on Bdjirdv in jdgir, and the Pcvshwa without visiting 
Poona or Sdtdra, in great vexation amounting almost to despair, set 
off with his army towards North India.^ 

In the meantime Mdndji Angria attacked by his brother had 
applied to the Peshwa’s son Bdlaji Bdjirdv, generally called Ndna 
Sdheb, who was with the Rdja in the neighbourhood of Sdtdra. 500 
men were sent to support the garrison and an express despatched to ' 
Chimndji Apa for instructions. Chirnndji had ordered his nephew 
to repair to Koldba in person and applied to the Governor in Council 
at Bombay with whom he had concluded a treaty and maintained a 
friendly intercourse since his late campaign in the Konkan to 
support the garrison at Koldba. The English and Bdldji h^ 


^ Grant Daff's Mar^lthda, 247. Thus he wrote to his mnhdpurush about this time : 
I am involved in dilScultieB, in debts, and in disappointments and like a man ready 
to BwaUow poison. Near the lUja are my enemies, and should I at this time» go to 
SAtAra they will put their feet on my breast. I should be thankful if I could meet 
death. Ditto, footnote. 
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succeeded in humbling Sambhjlji, Mdnaji's brother when Chiinn^ji 
Apa joined them. They were concerting plans for the reduction of 
Revdanda when news reached them of the death of Bdjirdv wl\ich 
happened on the banks of the Narbada on the 28th of April 1740. 
On receiving this intelligence Shankraji Narjiyan was appointed 
Subhedar of the Konkan and Khanduji Mankar was left in 
command of a body of troops, while Chimnaji Apa and his nephew^ 
after the usual mourning ceremonies, returned to Poona and 
shortly after to Satdra. Bajirav left three sons B^Wji Bdjirdv, 
Raghundthrdv afterwards so well known to the English, and 
Jandrdan Bdba who died in early youth. He also left one illegitimate 
son by a Muhammadan mother, whom he bred a Musalindn and 
named Samsher Bahddur. 

The army which entered the Karndtak under the command of 
Raghuji Bhonsle was composed of troops belonging to the Rdja, the 
Peshwa, the Pratinidlii, Fattehsing Bhonsle, and various chiefs of 
less note^. The Ghorpados of Sondur and Quti were invited to join 
by letters from Shahu and the Peshwa; and Murdrrdv the grand- 
nephew of the famous Santaji Ohorpade and the adopted sou and 
heir of Murdrrdvof Guti appeared under the national standard for 
thci first time since the death of his distinguished and ill-requited 
relation. Idic whole force amounted to 50,000 men. Dost Ali the 
Nawill) of the Karndtak fell and the Divdn was made a prisoner. 
After this the Mardthds began to levy contributions all over the 
Karndtak until Ixjught off ))y the NawdVs son and heir Safdar Ali, 
with wdioin, before retiring, they entered into a secret compact to 
destroy Chanda Saheb then in possession of Trichinopoli. While 
the main body of his army remained encamped on the Shivganga, 
Raghuji Blionsle returned to Sdtdra and endeavoured to prevent 
Balajj Bajirav ’s succession as Peshwa by proposing Bdpuji Ndik of 
Baramati, a connexion but an enemy of the late Peshwa, for the 
vacant office. Bapuji Ndik was possessed of great wealth and his 
enmity toBdjirdv arosefrom a very common cause that of having lent 
money which his debtor could not repay. Raghuji’s party used the 
irritated creditor as their tool and very 'large sums were offered to 
Shdhu on condition of Bdpuji s being raised to the vacant Peshwaship. 
The Pratiiiidhi, although averse from the supremacy of the Peshwa 
was still more hostile to the pretension.s of Raghuji, and as he did not 
engage in the intrigue, Balaji Bajirav aided by his uncle Chimndji 
was at last invested in August 1740, A more serious cause of un- 
easiness to Baldji arose from his being answerable for his father’s 
debts andBdpujiNaik enforced his demand with harassirigpertinacity. 
From this persecution Balaji was relieved by the influence and 
credit of his Divdn Mahildajipant Purandhare, a service of which the 
Peshw^a ever after retained a grateful recollection. Raghuji, on 
finding his schemes abortive, carried Bdpuji Naik with him towards 
the Karndtak and returned to reap the expected harvest at Trichi- 
nopoli accompanied by Shripatrdv the Pratinidhi and Fattehsing 
Bhonsle. Trichinopoli surrendered on the 26th of March 1741, and 
Chanda Saheb was brought a prisoner to Sdtdra w^here he remained 
in the custody of an agent of Raghuji Bhonsle’s till he was set free 
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in 1748.1 Murdrrdv Ghorpade was left in command of the fort of 
Trichinopoli, and a part of his garrison was composed of infantry 
belonging to the Peshwa. Their expenses were defrayed by 
Shdhu, besides which it was settled that £2000 (Rs. 20,000) of the 
share of tribute from the province of Arkot should be annually paid 
to Bdldji Bajirav. 

One of the first acts of the new Peshwa was to forward 

P etitions to Delhi respecting various promises made to his father. 

hese applications were transmitted through Jaysing and Niz6in- 
ul-Mulk. A supply of ready money was what Bdldji most earnestly 
craved and £150,000 (Rs. 16 lakhs) as a free gift were granted by 
the emperor. Proposals for an agreement were then drawn up in 
the joint names or the Peshwa and Chimnilji Apa in which they 
asked to have the government of M^lwa, which, on the death of 
Bajirdv, was conferred on Azam-ulla Khdn. If the government 
of Malwa was granted they promised to pay their respects to the 
emperor; to prevent any other Manitha crossing the Narbada; 
to send a body of 500 horse under an officer of rank to remain 
in attendance on the emperor^s person ; and to ask no more than 
the gift of money already bestowed. They agreed to send 4000 
horse for service who would punish refractory landlioldcrs as far as 
their numbers would enable them, and they promised not to seques- 
trate the rent-free lands ox jdgirs assigned for charitable or religious 
purposes. No notice seems to have been taken of the application. 
But Balaji, whose disposition was conciliatory, was anxious to 
have the government of MAlwa conferred as a right according to 
the treaty with his father. With this object when Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
was marching to the Deccan, in order to suppress his son NAsir 
Jangs revolt, BaWji paid (1741) him a respectful visit near the 
Narbada and sent a body of his troops to join him. At this time 
ho sustained a great loss in the death of his uncle Chimn^lji Apa 
which happened in the end of January 1741. Eleven days before 
this event, Khanduji Mankar under Chimn^ji s direction had reduced 
Revdanda the last place remaining to the Portuguese between Goa 
and Daman. Chimndji Apa from his successes against the Portu- 
guese has a greater reputation among the Marathas as an officer 
than he probably deserved.^ 

On the death of his uncle, the Peshwa returned from the 
northern districts and spent nearly a year in civil arrangements 
at Poona and SatAra. Continuing to show the greatest respect for 
the Rilja, he obtained from Shdhu a grant by which the whole 
territory conquered from the Portuguese was conferred on him, 
and also, except in Gujardt, the exclusive right of collecting the 
revenues and of levying contributions north of the Narbada. In 
1742, Bh^skarpant the Divan of Raghuji Bhonsle of Berdr, carried 


1 Grant DiiflPs MardthAs, 255. Chanda Sdheb or Huasain Dost Kh4n does not 
appear to have been confined in the fort nor to have endured a close imprisonment, 
but merely to have had an attendant guard wherever he went. This supposition is 
confirmed by the ease with which Du^eix appears to have intrigued with him during 
his term of imprisonment. 2 Grant Duff’s Mar4th4s, ^6. 
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his arms eastwards, but the Peshwa eager to establish his power 
over those territories for which the authority obtained from the 
Raja was as usual assumed as a right, marched though late in 
the season, towards Hindustiln and made himself master of Garha 
and Mundela before the rains set in. He was obliged to encamp 
on the banks of the Narbada during the rainy season, and probably 
• meditated an expedition into Allahabad when he was called upon 
to defend his rights in M^lwa which was invaded by Dainaji 
Gaikwd,r and Bdburdv Saddshiv. This inroad seems to have been 
instigated by Kaghuji to obstruct the Peshwa s progress eastward ; 
and on Bdlaji’s arrival in Mdlwa the army of Gujarat retired. 
On this occasion Anandrdv Povar was confirmed by the Peshwa 
in the possession of Dhdi* and the surrounding districts, a politic 
measure which not only secured Povar in his interests, but opposed 
a barrier on the western side of Malwa to incursions from Gujarat. 
Since the Peshwa’s arrival at Mundela a negotiation had been 
going on between him and the emperor through the mediation 
of Kaja' Jaysing supported by Nizam -ul-Mulk. The chaxdh of the 
imperial territory was promised and a kinllat moi'e splendid than 
had ever been conferred on his father was transmitted to Balaji. 
It does not appear that any deed for collecting this general chauth 
was ever granted l)y JMuliarninad Shith ; sums of money and 
convenient assignments were the mode of payment. The object in 
the pending treaty was on the Peshwa*s part to obtain sanads for 
the pi omised governmenfc of Malwa, and on the part of the court of 
Delh* to procrastinate and to widen the breach between the Peshwa 
and Raghuji Bhonslo. 

In the meantime Bhaskarpant had invaded B&h&r. The 
M xrdtha army consisted of 10,000 or 12,000 horse and report had 
s welled their numbers to nearly four times that amount. Bh&s- 
karpant obtained the possession of the town of Hugh and most of 
the towns from Katva to the neighbourhood of MidnApur fell into 
the hands of the Marathds. Raghuji also advanced to Bengal. The 
emperor ordered Safdar Jang the Nawab of Oudh to drive out 
Bhaskarpant, and at the same time jjpplicd to Bdldji Bdjirav to 
afibrd his aid. As inducements to the Peshwa an assignment for 
the arrears of chauth due from Azimabad was sent to nim by the 
emperor and an assurance of confirming him in the government of 
Malwa. The reward was prized too highly and the service was 
too desirable to be refused. On Bdldji’s approach, Raghuji decamped 
and retreated towards the hills. BdlAji overtook, attacked, and 
defeated Raghuji’s army. Bhaskarpant retreated through Orissa 
and Bdldji returned to Mdlwa in order to secure the lOng-promised 
government. The Pe.shwa s conduct left no reasonable excuse on 
the part of Muhammad Shah for refusing to perform the engagement; 
but to save the credit of the imperial name, the feeble palliative 
of conferring the appointment on the Peshwa as the deputy of 
Prince Ahmad, the emperor’s son, was adopted. The rest of the 
treaty differs little from the former proposals made in the joint names 
of BdUji and his uncle Chimndji, except that instead of 4000, Baldji 
promised to furnish 12,000 horse the expense of the additional 
8000 being payable by the emperor. Jay sing between whom and 
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Bdld ji the most friendly intercourse subsisted, was guarantee for 
the observance of the treaty with Muhammad Shah, and Malharr^v 
Holkar, Rdnoji Sindia, and Pilaji Jddhav declared in due form that 
should the Pcshwa recede from his duties they would quit his 
service. The Peshwa returned to Satdra to pay his respects and 
go through the form of producing his accounts of the revenue. 
These accounts were made out by the Peshwa as a general in'" 
command of a body of the Rdja’s troops.^ 

In 1744 Raghuji Bhonsle sent agents to the Peshwa assuring him 
of his sincere desire of reconciliation and of his conviction that the 
plans of Bdjirdv were those best suited to his own and to the real 
interests of the Mardtha nation. He continued the same profession 
with apparent sincerity, but as he was on full march towards 
Satara, the Peshwa thought it necessary to be on his guard, 
particularly as Damdji Odikwar was also approaching. The Pra- 
tinidhi had become infirm by sickness, but his mufdlik Yarndji 
Shivdev was an active able man, adverse to the Peshwa s supremacy, 
and, although not leagued with Raghuji, intimately connected 
with the faction of Dabhdde. Under these circumstances Bdldji 
Bd jirdv had to choose between a war with the Mardtha chiefs or the 
resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. The question did not admit of 
hesitation; he chose the resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. At the same 
time as it was understood that the country north of the Mahanadi as 
well as of the Narbada was comprehended in his agreement with 
the emperor, he made a merit of conceding his right of levying tribute 
to Raghuji, and a secret compact in which the Raja was used as a 
mediator was finally concluded. The object of the contracting 
parties seems avowedly to have been not so much an alliance as an 
agreement to avoid interference with each other. The Raja’s autho- 
rity was in this instance convenient to both. A sanad was given 
to the Peshwa conferring on him his original molcdsa, all the jdfjirs 
bestowed on himself or acquired by his father or grandfather, the 
governments of the Konkan and Mdlwa, and the shares of revenue or 
tribute from Allahabad, Agra, and Ajmir ; three sub-divisions in the 
district of PAtna, £2000 (Rs. 20,000) from the province of Arkot, and 
a few detached villages in Raghuji’s districts. On the other hand, it 
was settled that the revenues and contributions from Lakhiiau, Pdtna, 
and Lower Bengal including Bdhdr should be collected by Raghuji who 
was also vested with the sole authority of levying tribute from the 
whole territory from Ber&r to Katak. It was also agreed that Damdji 
Gdikwdr should be obliged to account to the Peshwa for the amount 
of the contributions he had levied in Mdlwa, but nothing was urged 
at this time respecting the large arrears due by Ddbhdde to the head 
of the government. It does not appear that any settlement was 
concluded but Damdji seems to have remainea in the Deccan, 
although his presence was much required in Gujardt. The Peshwa’s 
southern and eastern boundaries in North India were well defined 


1 Grant Duffs Mar&thds, 259. It is a remarkable fact that after the Kdjds of S4t4ra 
had become perfect ciphers in the Mar&tha government, the Peshwa’s accounts oon* 
tinned to the last to be made oat in the manner described. Ditto. 
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by the Narbada, the Son, and the Ganges but the sanad delivered 
on this occasion authorized him to push his conquests to the north- 
ward as far as practicable.^ 

Raghuji Bhonsle was intent on reviving his lost footing in Bengal ; 
tod the Peshwa in order to excuse himself to the emperor for not 
acting against Raghuji remained in the Deccan. As soon as the 
^season opened Bhaskarpant was sent with 20,000 horse into Bengal 
by Raghuji, but along with twenty officers was treacherously murdered 
by Aliverdi Khdn in an entertainment and the army retreated 
to Ber^r. Raghuji himself proceeded to the scene of action, and, 
partially defeated while returning, succeeded in annexing Devgad 
and Chdnda to his territory. Shortly after Raghuji had entered 
Bengal, Billaji Bdjirdv went (1745) to Mdlwa, addressed letters to the 
emperor full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excused himself 
from paying his respects in tlie ro 3 ’al presence. He expressed sur- 
prise at Aliverdi Khan’s inactivity in not repulsing Raghuji, which 
the emperor in his reply accounted for by charging B^l^Lji with not 
having stopped the passes in Raghuji’s rear as preconcerted. But 
the agreement which had taken place with Raghuji precluded all 
interference ; the Peshwa evaded the discussion, and on pretence of 
business in the Deccan, after making his yearly collections speedily 
returned to Poona. 

In 1746 the Posliwa sent his cousin Sad^shiv Chimnfiji Bhdu 
accompanied bj’’ Sakh^lrdm Bapu the writer of MahdcUjipant Puran- 
dhare on an expedition into tlie Karndtak to punish some of the 
deshmukhs who had driven out the posts of the Peshwa’s old 
creditor Bapuji Naik Baramatikar. That person by the interest of 
Raghuji Bhonsle had obtained the chauth and sardeifhmtikhi 
between the Krishna and Tungbhadra in farm from the Rdja for 
the yearly sum of £70,000 (Rs, 7 lakhs) \ but the opposition he 
experienced and the heavy charges for maintaining the troops totally 
ruined him in a few years. The expense of the present expedition 
added to his embarrassment, but he would not, as was proposed 
to him, agree to give up the contrc,pt in favour of SadsSshiv 
Chimndji. Saddshiv Chimnaji levied contributions as far as 
the Tungbhadra and reduced Bahddur Benda to which the Marfithds 
had a claim of long standing. On Saddshiv Chimndji’s return 
from this expedition, he was invested by the Rdja with the 
same rank as had been enjoyed by his father, that is second- 
, in-command under the Peshwa, and being ambitious and bolder 
than his cousin the Peshwa he began to assume considerable 
power. He chose as his writers Vdsudev Joshi and Raghundth 
Hari, two able men brought up under Kdnhoji Angria. In 
1747 the Peshwa himself concluded a new and more specinc agree- 
ment with the Rdjds of Bundelkhand, by which, after deducting the 
district which had been ceded to the late Peshwa, one-third of the 
territory estimated at £165,000 (Rs. 16^ Idkha) was made over to 
Bsldji Bdjirdv besides a like share from the profits of the diamond 
mines of Panna. During this period of comparative tranquillity 
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the Pe.shwa encouraged agriculture, protected the villager.s and 
grain merchants, and improvement was eveiywhere visible. But 
about this time events occurred in North India, in the Deccan, and 
in the Madras Karndtak, which were the foreininners of fresh 
troubles and great revolutions in every part of India. 

In 1749, the Deccan which was completely drained of troops 
presented an inviting field to the Peshwa, but domestic arrange- 
ments of the utmost importance demanded his presence at Sat^ra. 
E^ja Shahu had for some years been in a state of mental imbecility 
brought on, it was said, through grief for the death of his youngest 
wife Sagundbai of the Mohite family.^ As his health declined, Shdhu 
recovered the use of his intellect,^ and ihe dependents of the 
Peshwa about his person urged him to adopt a son. The Raja on 
the loss of his only child, some time before his derangement, con- 
trary to all his former invectives against him had declared that 
he would adopt Sambhaji Ildja of Kolhapur provided he had issue. 
As Sambhdji had no children, it was proposed that an inquiry 
should be made for some lineal descendant of Vithoji the brother 
of Mdloji the grandfather of the great Shivsl ji. Search was accord- 
ingly made, but none was discovered. It was then suggested 
that he should take the son of some respectable shileddr of the 
pdtil family. This proposal, ShAhu said, he had a strong reason 
for declining. At last he told Mahddajipant Purandhare and 
Govindrav Clutnis that Tdrdbai who was still living in Sdtdra, had 
somewhere hid her grandson Rjira the son of the second Shivnji 
who was born in 1712 after the death of his father. It is not 
known by what means Shahu became possessed of this secret ; 
and the subject, intricate in itself, had been so studiously involved 
in mystery as to excite a suspicion that the Peshwa w’^as convinced 
of the legitimacy of Ram Raja, and found it necessary for the 
purpose of rendering him insignificant to invent or at least to 
connive at the insinuation that the whole ^vas a trick of state. 
T^rAbai on hearing of the intended adoption of Sambluiji of Kolhd- 
pur was heard to say ^ I wdll prevent that,' and on being closely 
questioned and encouraged declared the existence of her grandson. 
The elder surviving wife of Shdhu, Sakvarbai of the Shirke family, 
on being acquainted with this declaration on the part of Tarabdi 
which deprived her of all chance of power, incited Sambhaji to 
oppose the alleged grandson of Tslrdbdi whom she declared 


1 Grant DuflTs MarAthAa, 265. ShAhu was for some time afflicted with that harmless 
silly madness which is sometimes ludicrous, even whilst it excites commissoration. 
It first appeared on an occasion when he had to receive a visit from two Marfitha 
SartHrs in full darbAr, by his dressing out his favourite dog in gold brocade, covered 
with jewels and putting his own turlmn on the dog. He never resumed any cover- 
ing for his heiid after he recovered his senses. This dog had once saved his l^e when 
hunting a tiger, and amongst other freaks, he issued sanadft conferring a jagir upon 
him, and entitliug him to use a palanquin in all which the HAja was humoured and the 
palanquin establishment kept. Ditto, footnote. 

2 Shihii had some wit and his reply to a letter about this time from HAja Jaysing of 
Jaypur shov, s that he retained it to the last. , The HAja asked what he had performed 
for the Hindu faith and what charities he had bestowed. I have, replied ShAha, 
oonqneVed from the MusalmAns the whole country from HAmeshvar to Mhi and 1 
have given it to the BrAhmane. Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 266 footnote. 
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an impostor. She promised to aid Sambhdji to her utmost, 
and engaged Yannlji Sliivdov in her cause. Jagjivan the 
younger bi-other of Shripatiav who had been appointed Pratini- 
dhi on the death of Shripatr<1,v in 1747, also promised her all the 
support in his power. Damdji (hukwar gave his assent to the 
proposal, and emissaries were despatched into the OhAtmatha and tlio 
Konkan, a tract ever prone to insurrection, to raise men and liu 
prepared for her pnr[)ose. BdUji Bajirav repaired to Sdtdra with 
an army of 35,000 men, but so cautious was he of committing any 
act which might outrage the Maratha feeling, already jealous of 
Brahman power, that he did not attempt to separate Sakvdrbdi 
from her husband or to impose any restraint likely to arouse the 
active enmity of her relations. Although he knew the extent of 
her pl(dis, and was also aware that Sakvarbai had a plan to assas- 
sinate him, he was at the same time suspicious of Tarabdi, whose 
known enmity to Balaji Bdjirdv is indeed the principal evidence 
in suppoi-t of her extraordinary story. The pregnancy of 
Bhavdnib.'ii the wife of the second Shivaji, was strongly suspected 
by Riijasbai the younger Avifo of Rdjdram at the time of Sliivdji’s 
death, and it recpiirod all the care and circumspection of Tdrubai 
to keep tile infant from <lestruction. She found means to convey 
the child from the fort of Panlidla and having given him in charge 
to the sist(‘r of Bhavilnibai he was carried to Tuljapur and thence 
to Barsi in Slioktpur vvliere lu? was reared in obscurity. The Posh wa 
was at a loss what to do. During three months spent at Satara 
before Shdlm s death, ho was alternately swayed by ambition and 
ap[)relicn.sion. He thought of at once asserting his supremacy by 
setting aside the Raja entirely^ But on the whole ho considered it 
most expedient to support the assertion of Tarabdi. Yet, though 
he w^as scrniiulous in every outward form of respect towards the 
prince wliom he acknowledged, be was not afterwards desirous 
of sup})rcssing a curnmt report at Poona that the whole was ficti- 
tious. When the power of the Peshwa was complete, and the end 
was gained, such a pag(iant as the Raja, in some respects, was incon- 
venient to the usurper, and to countenance a belief of the imposture 
w^as the first step to his being wliolly set aside. But the voice of 
the country was too strong and an heir of the house of Shivdji 
would have been joined by thousands. Sak\’^rbdi, to conceal her 
plot, always gave out that in the event of Shdhtfs death she 
would burn wdth the body. This declaration proved her ruin, for 
the wily Brahman affected to believe it, and took care to circulate 
the report until it became so general that its non-fulfilment would, 
in the eyes of the whole country, have been a reflection on the 


1 Grant* Duff’s MardthAs, 267. The following letter from SadAsbiv Cliimii&ji to the 
Peshwa recommends his usurping the power at once After conudimentH : It seems 
impoasible to judge of what will be the result of all this. The Bdi’s doings are not 
to be defended upon ; keep continually on your guard The Bdi is not a person to 
blunder in that which she sets about. Let nothing induce you to act contrary to 
what has hitherto l^en professed, or let any thing appear respecting your inten- 
tions: but in the event of the Rdja's decease, you must take the upper hand of 
all. While the Rdja is in existence, do not allow so much as a grain of oil-seed 
to appear different in your conduct. As matters proceed continue to write to me 
constantly. Despatched 16th Savdl. Ditto footnote. 
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honour of the family. Although Sakvdrh^i seldom quitted the 
Rdja, and kept him constantly surrounded by persons in her in- 
terest, B^ldji found means to obtain a private interview, at which 
he induced the Raja to give him a deed empowering the Peshwa 
to manage the wliole government of the Maratha empire, on corir 
dition of his perpetuating the lma^s name and keeping up the 
dignity of the house of yhivaji through the grandson of T^rdbdi 
and his descendants. This paper also directed that the Kollidpur 
state should always be considered an independent sovereignty ; 
that the jdgira now existing were to be confirmed to the holders, 
leaving power with the Peshwa to conclude such arrangements with 
the as might be beneficial for extending Hindu power, for 

protecting the temples of the gods, the cultivators of the fields, and 
whatsoever was sacred or useful. 

The RAja had scarcely ceased to breathe when a body of horse 
gallopped into the town of Siltdra, surrounded and seized the 
Pratinidhi and his mutdlik Yama ji Shivdev, placed them in irons, 
and sent them off strongly escorted to distant hill forts. Every 
avenue about the town was occupied by troops^ and a garrison of 
the Peshwa^s was placed in the fort, while a party was detached to 
reinforce the escort of Rfim Raja who had not arrived when 
Sliahu died. Sakvdrbai ha<l not rcjcovered from the fii*st emotions 
of consternation and rage at finding her whole plans unmasked 
and defeated, when the Peshwa sent Jicr an insidious message 
begging that she would not think of burning with the body of her 
husband for that he and all her ser^'ant8 were ready to obey her 
commands. Not content with working on the mind of an angry 
woman to incite her to self-destruction, he sent for her brother 
Koarji Shirke, represented the dishonour that threatened to attach 
to his house, and promised him a jfigir in’ the Konkan if he 
persuaded his sister to burn herself, not only for the honour 
of the family of Shirke, but for the honour of all India under the 
sway of the late Rdja. By these arts Bahlji Bdjirilv secured his 
victim.^ 

Before Shahu’s death, orders in his name had been sent to 
Yashvantrdv Ddbhade and Raghuji Bhonsle requiring their presence 
at Satdra Yashvantrdv DAbhadc had become totally imbecile 
from debauchery, and as had probably been foreseen neither 
Dabhdde nor iJamdji Gdikwdr tlie commander of his army 
attended. Most of the other jngirildra were present, but if any 
were disposed to resist the Peshw'a's authority, they remained 
passive until they should see what part Ragdiuji Bhonsle would play. 
Raghuji’s ambition was now controlled by the caution of age and the 
teaching of experience. He was not only intent on directing yearly 
raids into Bengal, but owing to the absence of his son Janoji in the 
Karnatak with 10,000 horse and to the number of troops which he 


1 (irant DufTs Mar^lthiis, 268. Those of BdlAji’s countrymen who knew the secret 
history of this transaction and whose minds hud m^t been perverted by the calm villainy 
of a Bnihman court did not attempt to palliate it as a sacritice in conformity with 
their ffutk. On the contraiy they mentioned it with detestation and said that even 
the onlinary mode of execution would have been more manly and less objectionable. Do. 
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was compelled to leave in his own territories he arrived at 8dtd.ra 
in the month of January IToO, with a force of only 12,000 men. 
His disposition was pacific towards Balaji but he made some demur 
in acknowledging Rtim Raja. He required, in testimony of his 
being a Bhonsla and the grandson of R^jaram, that Tdrdbdi should 
first eat with him in presence of the caste, <leposing on the food they 
ate together that Rdni Rdja was her grandson. When this was 
complied with in tlni most solemn manner, Kaghuji declared himself 
satisfied; and after a long conference with the Peshwa he gave his 
assent to the propriety of the plans submitted for his consideration. 
As a proof of the good understanding which subsisted between 
them, Baldji took occasion to proceed in advance to Poona, leaving 
the Rdja in Raghuji’s charge, and requesting that ho would 
accompany him to Poona wdth the whole of the jdgirddrs, for the 
purpose of concluding the arrangements made by the will of the 
late Shahii Raja. From this period (1750) Poona took the place of 
Satara as the capital of the Marathas. 

In the success of his schemes, Balaji almost overlooked TarabAi, 
who though upwards of seventy years of age, soon convinced him that 
it was (langerous to slight a woman of her spirit. On pretence 
of paying her dc^votions at her husbands tomb in Sinhgad near 
Poona she went there and (uideavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv 
to declare for hei- as head of the Mardtha empire. BdUji, after 
mucli persuasion, induced her to come to Poona, and having Mattered 
her ambition with the liojxj of a large share in the administration, 
at last obtained lior influence with Ram Raja in confirming the 
many sclieiiies he had now to carry into effect. Raghuji Bhonsle 
received new deeds for Berar, Gondvan, and Bengal, and some lands 
which had belonged to the Pratinidhi adjoining Berar, Tlie title 
deeds for half of Gujarat were sent to Yashvantrdv Ddbhade, which, 
as he had never yet accounted for a share of the revenue to the state, 
gave Uamaji Gaik war to understand what he might expect from the 
growing power of the Peshwa. About this time Raiioji Sindia died 
and his eldest son Jayapa was confirmed^ in his estates. The whole 
of Malwa estimated at about £15 millions (Rs. 150 Id/cha) of 
yearly revenue except about £100,000 (Rs. 10 WMs), was divided 
between Holkar and Sindia, and £745,000 (Rs. 74^ Idkha) were 
conferred on Holkar and £055,000 (Rs. 654 Idkhs) on Sindia. The 
remaining £100,000 (lls. 10 Ukh^) were held by various jdgirddrs- 
of whom A'nandrav Povdr was the most considerable. All of tliem 
w'cre subservient to the views of the Peshwa and from them he had 
no opposition to fear. Balaji Bajiriv, without intending to, 
employ them, confirmed the eight Pradhdn.s, and for a short time 
nominated Gangadhar Shrinivds as Pratinidhi ; but on the 
application of Raghuji Bhonsle and of some other jdgirddrs, 
when about to return to their districts, he made them, a promise 
to release Jagjivan Parashurim and accordingly restored him to 
his rank and liberty. As the Rdja’s establishment was to be 
much reduced, and it was necessary to secure in his interests 
such, of his officers as he could not employ, the Peshwa reserved a 
great part of the Pratinidhi’s lands as jdgirs and assignments 
to the persons in question, particularly the tract west of Karhdd 
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between the Urmndi and the Vdrna where he apprehended an 
insurrection supported by the Rtijaof Koliidpur. Fattehsing Bhonsle 
the adopted son of Sh^hu was confirmed in the possession of his 
jdijir, in various minor claims, in shares of revenue, and in 
the title of Ibija of Akalkot, which, except the detached clainis- 
alluded to, are still enjoyed by his descendants. An appointment 
created by Shdhu for a relation of the Maiitri, and which was 
termed Ajdhut Sanhshmukk or general agent for collecting the 
sardcshmulcid was nominally preserved ; but jdgir lands were 
assigned in lieu of the right of interference in the collection of the 
ton per cent on the six eubhds of the Deccan. The appointment of 
Sar Lashkar was taken from the family of Somvanshi and given 
to Nimb^ji Naik NimbSlkar. All these changes and appointments 
were jnade in the name of Ram Rilja, but it was now well 
understood that the Peshwa s authority was supreme in the state 
and generally admitted without dissatisfaction. Yainaji Shivdev, 
who recovered his liberty at the same time with the Ih-atinidhi, 
threw himself into the fort of Sdngola near Pandharpur where he 
raised an insurrection and made head against the Peslivva until he 
was .suppressed by the Peshwa s cousin Saddshiv Chimn»ji. In tlic 
measures which have been detailed the Peshwa owed inhch of his 
success to his Divdn Malniddjipa!)t, who, next to his cousin 
{Sadflshivr^v, pos.se.sscd-the greatest intluenc(i over BalfIJi Bajirdv of 
any of his advisers. Sadd.shivrdv on his expedition to Sangola w\as 
accompanied by Rdm Rdja for the purpose of giving Yamdji 
Shivdev no excuse for resistance. During their stay at that place, 
the Raja agreed to renounce the entire power and to lend his 
•sanction to whatever measures the Peshwa jnight pur.sue, provided 
a .small tract round Siitara was assigned to his own management, 
conditions to which Bdhiji subscribed but which he never fullilled. 
The R^ja under a strong escort returned fiom Sdngola to Satilra. 
The Peshwa in order to soothe 'IMrdbdi wIkjso great age did not 
render her less active and intriguing, incautiously removed his 
troops from the fort of S^tdra, and having placed in it the gadkaris 
and old retainers who had great re.spect for the widow of Rajilram, 
gave up the entire management to her. The Raja was kept with a 
separate establishment in the towui of Satii ra, but perfectly at large, 
and a splendid provision was assigned to him and his officers, the 
expen.se of which amounted to the yearly sum of £650,000 
(Rs. 65 lakhs)} 

In 1751, when the Peshwa left for Aurangabad, to support the 
claims of Ghdzi-ud-din the elder son of the Nizam to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, Tarabai sounded Riim R^ija in regard 
to bis assuming the control usurped by his servant Baldji the 
Peshwa ; but not finding him fit for her purpose, .she pretended to 
have had no serious intentions in the proposal. At the same time 
she sent Tnes.sengers to Dani^ji Clilikwar, representing the 
unguarded^ state of the country and recommending his immediate 
inarch to bdtiira to rescue the Rdja and the Mardtha state from the 


1 OiADt DufiTs Mar&thds, 272. 
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power of the Brdhmaiis. Damdji at once acted on this request 
and Tdriibdi, as soon as certain accounts were received of the 
Gdikwar’s approach, invited the llilja into the fort of BAtara and 
made him prisoner. She then reproached him with his want of spirit ; 
regretted that vshe had over rescued him from a life of obscurity for 
which only he could have been destined ; declared that he could 
‘ not be her grandson or the descendant of the great Shivdji ; that 
he was neither a Bhoiislc nor a Mohite, but a baseborn Gondhali 
changed in the house where he had been lirst conveyed } and that she 
would make atonement on the banks of the holy Krishna for ever 
having acknowh'dged him. She ordered the HavikUr to fire upon 
his attendants, most of whom unconscious of what had happened 
remained near the gate of the fort ; and she directed the guns to 
be pointed at the houses in the town below belonging to the 
partisans of the Konkani Bnihinans. Trimbakpant commonly called 
N:fna Purandharo, Grovindr<iv Chitnis, and the officers in the Peshwa s 
interests at Sattlra were at first disposed to ridicule this attempt 
as that of a mad old woman, but, on hearing of the approach of 
Damn ji Gaikweir from Songad, they quitted the town and asscnd)led 
troops at the village of A'rla on the banks of the Krishna. On 
the advance of the Oaikwar hy the Salpa pass, although they had 
20,OU0 and their opi)onent only 15,000 men they made an in-esolute 
attack and retired to Nimb about eight miles north of S^tdra where 
they woni followed tlu; mixt day, attacked, and defeated by the 
Gu jardt troops. Danidji (Jaikwdr immediately went to pay his respects 
to IMi-tibai, and scN eral forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. 
Satara was well stored with })rovisions, and the Pratiuidhi promised 
to aid Tarabai'h cause. News of these proceedings recalled the Peshwa. 
Before ho returned Nana Purandhare had redeemed his lost credit 
by attacking and compelling the army of Damdji Gdikwdr to retire? 
to the Jod valley al)out twenty-five miles noi*th-west of Satara where 
they expected to bo joined by the Pratinidhi from Karhdd and by 
troops from Gujarat. In this hope they were disappointed ; and as 
Shankra jipant Subhedar of the Konkan was assembling troops in their 
rear and the Pesliwa’s army wliicli had i,narchcd nearly 400 miles in 
thirteen days was close upon them, Darnaji sent a messenger to treat 
with Balaji. Bdlaji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms proposed 
and enticed Damaji to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as soon as 
he got him into his power, he demande<l the payment of all the arrears 
due from Gujarat, and the cession of a large portion of his territory. 
Damaji represented that he was but the agent of Ddbh^de the 
Senilpati, and had no authority to comply with what was required. 
On this reply the Peshwa sent private orders to seize some of the 
family of the Gilikwdr and Dabhade who lived at Talegaon in Poona, 
and treacherously surrounde<l, attacked, and plundered the camp of 
Dam^lji G^kwdr and sent him into confinement at Poona.^ The 
Peshwa next tried to induce T^rabai to give up the fort and the 
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' Grant DafiTe MarAthds, 274. Edm Rdja waa first concealed in the house of a 
Gondhali or a gondhal dancer. Ditto, fo(jtuote. 

^ Grant DufiTa Mardthds, 274. In consequence of this treachery, it is said that Damdji 
ever after refused to salute the Peshwa except with his left hand. Ditto, footnote. 
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Rdja ; but she assembled her garrison and required an oath from 
every man that he would stand by her to the last. Such of them 
as chose were allowed the option of quitting the fort. Some of the 
Peshwa s troops became impressed with an id(»a that she was a dev 
or good spirit and others that she was a daifija or evil spirit, bub 
the JMar^thas were so strongly of opinion that IVir^bai was the 
rightful regmitthat Bal^ji found there was more to be apprehended 
from proceeding to extremities than from leaving her unmolested ; 
although to become formidable her party required only a leader of 
reputation. Perplexing as the affair was Tariibjli\s conduct in the 
end proved advantageous to the Peshwa as it took from him the 
odium of being the first to confine the Rdja to tlic fort of Sdtd;ra. 
Tiirdbdi did not merely confine Ram Riija to the fort. His prison 
was a damp stone dungeon and his food was of the coarsest grain. 
Damdji Giiikwar was the only man whom the Peshw’^a dreaded, 
but as lie was now a close prisoner at Poona, Bdlaji proceeded 
towards Aurangabad in prosecution of his engagements with 
Gluizi-ud-din. R^ja Raghundthdas the prime minister of ISalabat 
Jang opened a communication from Ahmadnagar with Tarabdi and 
Sambhdji of Kolhdpiir.^ 

During Bdldji's absence at Aurangabad Tdnibai occupied the 
districts of Wdi and Sdtdra aided by oOOO or (lOUO Marathas and 
Rainoshis whom she had entertained in her service. A large force 
was sent to invest Sdtdra and starve her into submission. Anandrdv 
Jddhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance, formed the design of carrying the Rdjaout of her power. 
When this came to her knowledge she ordered him to be beheaded ; 
a sentence which the garrison executed on their own commander, as 
well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like scheme. 
Bdburdv Jadhav, a person unconnected with the lat(^ commandant 
and a relation of the Jadhavs of Sindkhed was appointed to the 
command of the fort. In 1753 the ]*eshwa before leaving for the 
Karnd/tak endeavoured to pave the way to a compromise withTdrdbdi. 
On his march to the Karnatak he sent to assure Tarabai that if she 
would submit the control of the Raja’s person and establishment 
should remain at her disposal. To this Tarabai would not listen 
unless Bdldji Bdjirdv would come to Sdtdra, acknowledge her authority, 
and give such personal assurances as would satisfy lier.^ Encouraged 
by the approach to Poona of J^inoji Bhonslo the son and heir of 
Raghuji Bhonsle, and on assurances of safety and protection from 
the Peshwa, Tarabd,i, leaving the garrison of Satdraaiid the custody 
of Rdm Rdja’s person to Bdburav Jfidhav repaired to the Peshwa s 
cai)ital accompanied by Bimbdji Bhonsle the youngest brother of 
Janoji who had attached himself to her party and married one of 
her relations of the Mohitc family. At Poona Tardbdi was received 
with so much attention and consideration that she agreed to the 
Peshwa’s proposals as formerly made, provided he would promise 
to accompany her to the temple of Jejuri and there solemnly swear 
to abide by his present declarations. The Peshwa acquiesced on 


- liraiit Dufl's ManithAs, 274-275. 
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condition that BiibiirAv Jadhav should be dismissed to which 
Tdrdbdi reluctantly agreed. Taking advantage of her obstinate 
temper, he gained his end of keeping the lldja a prisoner by 
pretending a great desire to see him released. Ritm Edja was a 
prince deticient in ordiiiaiy ability, and the miserable thraldom ho 
underwent during a long confinement broke liis spirit and ruined 
his health.^ 

Before Shilhu’s death (171-0) little improvement had taken place 
in the civil administration of theconntry. Balnji Bfljinlv ( 1 740-l7() 1 ) 
appointed fixed inainlatdars or snbhedars each of whom had cha»'ge 
01 several districts. The teiTitory between the Goddvari and tho 
Krishna including the greater part of Satara, the best protected 
and most productive under Maratha rule, was entrusted to tho 
Peshwas favourites and courtiers some of whom were his relations. 
They held absolute charge of the police, the revenue, and the civil 
and criminal judicature, and in most cases had power of life and 
death. They were bound to furnish regular accounts, but they 
always m^aded settlement. They governed by deputies and remained 
at court whether in the capital or in the field in attendance upon 
the Peshwa. Their districts were in conseqxience extremely ill 
managed and in very great disorder; tlie supplies furnislied for tho 
oxigenci(\s of the state; were tardy, and in comparison with tho 
established revonut‘s insignificant. The beginning of a better 
system is ascriboil to Rumcnandra Baba Shenvi and after his death 
Saddsliivrdv Bhau improvtMl on his suggestions. Bdldji Bdjirdv 
Peshwa was sensible of the advantage to be gained from bringing 
the collectors under control. He had not sufficient energy for tin; 
undertaking himself, but he supported bis cousins measures. 
J^aiichdynf^i tha ordinary tribunals of civil justice began to improve, 
because the suprem(; power if it did not always examine ancl 
uphold tlieir decrcics, at least did not interfere to prevent the 
decisions of the community. Most of the principal Brdhman 
families of the Deccan date their rise from the time of Baldji 
Bdjirdv. In short the condition of the whole population was in 
his time improved and the Mardtha peasantry sensible of the 
comparative comfort wliich they then enjoyed have ever since 
blessed the days of Nana Saheb Peshwa, 

In 17G0 the Marathas sustained the crushing defeat of Pdnipat, 
and Peshwa Bdlaji who never recovered from that terrible blow 
died in 1761. In the end of September 1761, Mddhavrdv the 
second son of the Peshwa Bdlaji Bajirav, then in his seventeenth 
year, went to Satdra accompanied by his uncle Raghundthrdv and 
received investiture as Peshwa from the nominal Rdja, who 
remained in precisely the same state of imprisonment under the 
obdurate Tai-dbdi, until her death in the following December at the 
age of eighty -six. To the last moment she maintained her inveterate 
hatred against Bdldji Bajirav and Sadashivrdv, declaring that she 
died contented having lived to hear of their misfortunes in the 
battle of Pdnipat and their death. The Raja’s condition was 

1 Grant DuCTb Mardthaa, 285. 
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afterwards so far improved that he was brought from the fort 
and suffered to live a prisoner at large in the town of Sdt^ra. At 
a later period, Madhavrav allowed him to appoint agents for the 
nianageinciit of hia pdtil dues in several villages and tlic collection 
of his other hereditary claims as deshwiikh of Indilpur.^ » 

In 1762,*^ Raghunathnlv, \vho had assumed chief control over the 
young Pesliwa, displaced Shrinivas Oangjldhar, more commonly 
known by his original name BhavaniAv, who had succeeded his 
uncle Jagjivan Pratiriidhi, and raised his infant son Bhaskarrdv to 
the dignity of Pratinhlhi and appointed Ndro Shankar Rdja 
Bahfldur to the office of mntdlik, which was in effect conferring the 
office of Pratinidhi upon him. In 1763, when this and other acts of 
Raghundthrav had made him unpopular, Rdja Pratdpvant Vithal 
Sundar a Yajurvedi Brahman the Divan of Nizdm Ali, persuaded 
his master that he had now an opportunity of completely reducing 
the Mardthds, and that his best policy was to overthrow the 
power of the Konkani Brdhmans, to depose Ram Raja as unfit 
to gov^’ern, and to appoint Janoji Bhonsle j-egent. 4’o this scheme 
Jdii(»ii readily agreed, but Nizam Ali, whose duplicity rendered 
him true to no plan, while his minister was negotiating, secretly 
renewed a correspondence with the Rdja of Kolhapur by which he 
intended to have an eventual competitor in reserve in case »Tdnoji’s 
claims should prove inconvenient.^ Everything seemed to promise 
success. BhavdiirdiV the dispossessed Pratinidhi and many of the 
Pesh was officers joined the Moglials and hostilities were renewed. 
Ill the war which followed Jdnoji deserted and the Moghals 
being defeated entered into a treaty with Raghumithrav, who was 
much aided by the young Pesh wa. Bhavanrdv was restored to the 
rank of Pratinidhi upon the death of Bhfiskarrdv which happened 
about the same time,^ Peshwa Madhavnlv after regaining his power 
from Raghunathrav seized every interval of leisure to improve the 
civil government of his country. In this laudable object he had 
to contend with violent prejudices and with general corruption ; but 
the beneficial effects of the reforms he introduced are now universally 
acknowledged, and his sincere desire to protect his subjects by 
the equal administration of justice reflects the highest honour on 
his reign. His endeavours were aided by the celebrated Ram 
Shdstri Parbhone a native of the village of Mahuli near Sdtara. 
By 1772 the supremacy and gradual usurpation of the Sdtdra Raja s 
authority also superseded that of the other Pradlnlns as well as of 
the Pratinidhi. Forma of respect instituted with their rank were 
maintained, but they w’ere only of importance in the state according 
to the strength and resources of their hereditary jdgirs and of 
a superior description of soldiery, who, on pay much inferior to 
what they might elsewhere have obtained, adhered to some of 
them, with that pride in their chief, which caught the fancies 
of men in all countries and dignified military vassalage. Of all 


1 tirant Dutt fl ^[ardthds, 323. ® Grant Duffs Mardthfls, 327. 

s Grant Duffs Mardthils, 327. The letters were addressed to Jijibdi the widow of 
Sambh^ji who acted as regent daring the minority of her adopted son named Shivdji. 
Ditto footnote. * Grant Duffs MarAthis, 330, 
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thcsSe personages at the period of MAdhavrdv’s death, Bhav4ni*dv the 
Pratiiiidhi was the most considerable both for the greater number 
of his vassals and from his warlike character. 

Mddhavrdv died in November 1772, and Ndr^iyanrilv his younger 
•brother early in December repaired to S^tdra where he was invested 
as Peshwa by the Rd ja. Next year ( 1773) the commandant of RA3'^gad 
in Koldba who was in rebellion against the Peshwa, on being required 
to surrender replied that he held the fort for the R^-ja of SdWra and 
would maintain it against the Peshwa until the Riija was released. 
On this an order was caused to be written from Ram hilja to the 
commandant who then surrendered the fort to the Peshwa.^ On 
the murder of Ndrjiyanrdv in the same year, AmritrAv the adopted 
son of RaghundfchrAv attended by Bajdba Purandharo was 
despatched to S^lblra for the robes of office for RaghuuAthrdv which 
were accordingly given/- In the troubles which followed, the 
ministers who had sided with Gangdbai the widow of NdrAyanrilv 
were on the point of releasing the Rdja of SiitAra as a measure 
calculated to insure them the aid of many of the Mardtha soldiery 
who were discontented or neutral. But the retreat of Raghundthrdv 
caused them to abandon the design. In April 1 774 as a son and heir 
was born to Gangdbdi, Sakharain Bdpu and Ndna Fadnavis were 
deputed by Oangdl);li to rec(‘ive tlie robes of office for her son which 
were sf‘nt from Sdtdra by the Raja in charge of Mddhavrdv Nilkant 
Purandhare. 

^ In the reign of Mddhavrav Balldl (1761-1772) Tdsgaon and its 
neighbourhood were taken from Kolhdpiir and added to the Poshwa^s 
territory as of the Patvardhans. In 1777 they were 

temporarily recovered for Kolhdpur but Mahddji Sindia succeeded 
in preventing their permanent loss. At the close of this year (1777) 
Ram Rdja difid at Satara having previously adopted a son of 
Trimbakji Rdja Bhonslo a pdtil of the village of Vavi a 
descendant of Vithoji the brother of Maloji the grandfather of the 
groat Shivaji. Trimhakji Rdja commanded a body of 200 horse 
with which his son served as a nhi/eddr when chosen as heir to a 
throne and tenant of a prison. He was styled Shdhu Mah^rjlj/ 
At the same time Bhavanr/iv Pratinidhi died and was succeeded by 
his son Parashiiram. In 1788 Bajaba Purandhare was confined in 
Vandan by Nana Fadnavis as one of Raghuiiathr^v’s chief 
adherents. In 1790 Parashurarn Bhau was occupied near TAsgaon 
raising levies for the Maratha contingent to the army engaged 
in the first English campaign against Tipu. Two battalions of 
Bombay Native Infantry with Artillery arrived at Kumta near 
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^ Grant Duffs Mardthds, 359. * Grant Duffs Mar^thds, 362. 

* Contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C.S. 

* During the time of Bdlaji Bdjir^v it had been artfully contrived that there were 
only a few families old, but of no power with whom the K&ja of the Mar&thda 
could intermarry. Until a long time afterwards the Kdja of Sdtdra would have 
thought himself degraded by a marriage with the daughter of Nimb&lkar and Jddhav 
although from them ^ihivdji was descended from the maternal line. This artifice, which 
may have been managed by bribing the Upddhydsand Sh&stris, explains the reason 
why it was scarcely known that 8h4hu was married in Aurangzeb*s camp to a 
daughter of Sindia of Kannairkhed. Grant Duff’s Marithis, 402^ footnote. 
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Tirgaon on the 18th of June travelling by Sangameshvar and the 
Amba pass. They seem to have remained in this neighbourhood 
some three weeks. 

In 1792 the phantom Raja of Sdt&ra gave the formality of his 
permission to the Peshwa to assume the dignity of Vakil-ul-Mutlak' 
bestowed on him by the no less phantom Moghal emperor of Delhi. 

The Rdstids of Wd,i seem at this time to have exercised great 
influence in the court of the Peshwa at Poona where they sided 
with the Brahman ministerial party against the encroachments of 
Mahddji Siudia. In September 1795 Parashur^lm Bh^u, after taking 
part in the battle of Kharda and the subsequent arrangements, 
returned to Tdsgaon. Throughout this year, owing to the dread 
that Mahddji Sindia intended to make the Raja an instrument for 
suppressing the Peshwa’s and Br^hmanical ascendancy, Nana 
Fadnavis almost entirely confined the R^ja to the fort of Sdt^ra, 
where not even his relations were allowed to visit him. Parashiiram 
Bhdu was also summoned in haste from Td,sgaon to Poona to cope with 
the difficulties which had arisen over the succession to the siii(ude 
Peshwa Madhavr^v. Ndna^s proposal that Bajirflv Raghuiuith should 
succeed occasioned a rupture with Sindia. On the advance of Sindia/s 
army NAna Fadnavis repaired in alarm to Sdtdra witii some idea of 
restoring the Raja to supremacy. But, owing to his recent treat- 
ment of him, Shdhu had no confidence in Ndna and Ndna retired 
to Wai. From WAi he returned to Sdtdra to receive the robes of 
investiture for Chimndji Apa the Peshwa set up by Sindhi’s general 
Baloba Tdtia as a rival to Bajirdv Raghundth, but suspecting designs 
against him on the part of Bdloba, Nana remained at Wdi. 
Chimndji was installed in May and a pretence made at a reconci- 
liation between Ndna and Bdloba. But Haripant the briuger of 
the message crossed the Nira on his way to Wdi at the head of 
four or five thousand horse. Nana took alarm and fled to the Konkan 
throwing a strong garrison into Pratdpgad. Nana’s intrigues were 
successful in gaining Sindia to his cause, but his partisans in Sindia’s 
camp betrayed the conspiracy from want of caution and part of 
them had to take refuge in the hills south of the Nira. The troops 
met at Wdi and shortly afterwards ten thousand men were gathered 
in the Sahyddris and declared for Bdjirdv. In October the army 
was joined by the regular battalions in the Peshwa’s service under 
Mr. Boyd. Bdloba Tdtia was aided by Sindia and the army marched 
for Poona with Ndna at its head in Bajirdv’s interest. The 
Patvardhan estates near TSsgaon were attiicked by the Kolhdpur 
Rdja at Ndna’s instigation and Parashurdm Bhdu was made 
prisoner. Owing to Bajirdv’s treachery this triumph was short- 
lived and, in 1797, Nana was confined in Ahmadnagar. The 
Raja of Sdtdra at the same time seized the fort and confined 
Ndna’s agent. But to the Peshwa’s disgust, when Sbivrdm Ndrdyan 
Thatte came to receive charge, the R^ja, instigated by Sindia 
refused to give up the fort. Madhavrav Rdstia was sent against 
the Rdja but had to retire to Mdlegaon. Parashurdm Bhdu, 
wl}.p wa8 then confined at Wdi was released on promise of qnelKng 
the distarbance. He soon assembled a considerable force ana 
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advanced to in the height of the rains crossing the Vena 

by an unknown ford. The Rilja had only a small force which was 
overcome after a slight struggle in the suburbs. The Rdja, who 
had thrown himself into the fort, surrendered for want of provisions. 
•His brother Chitursing escaped to Kolhdpur closely pursued by a 
body of RAstia^s troops joined by others of the Pratmidhi which 
encamped near the Varna for more than a year. In 1798 they 
were cut off almost to a man by four hundred horse reinforced from 
Kolhdpur. Chitursing next made a raid as far as Pal and took all 
the guns and dispersed the whole of a force of over 2000 men 
collected by Ritstia. He again retreated to the Varna and kept 
7000 men continually on the move throughout the Sdt^ra territories. 
The Kolhapur forces also attacked and pillaged TAsgaon the capital of 
Parashurdm Bh^u's Parashurdm Bhdu was shortly afterwards 

defeated and mortally wounded in the battle with the Kolhapur 
troops. This only served to concentrate all the forces of the state 
in the effort to reduce KolhApur which was only saved by distractions 
at the Peshwa’s court in Poona. The southern part of SdtAra must 
have formed the principal base of these operations which included 
the investment of the town of Kolhapur by the armies of the 
Poshwa. 

In 1802, after Bajinlv's flight from Yash van trdv Holkar, Sh&hu of 
Satara was reluctantly induced by the persuasion of Chitursing to 
invest Vindyakrav the nephew of Bdjirav as Peshwa. In 1803 when 
General Wellesley advanced on Poona he was joined by the 
Patvardhans and Patankars among other jagird&re of the S&tdra 
territory. 

After the war of 1803 the territories of the Peshwa suffered 
considerably from plundering insurgents and freebooters^ The 
distress was also aggravated by a famine in the Deccan through 
deficiency of rain which destroyed vast numbers of men and horses, 
but by the end of 1801 British supremacy had restored order. Thia 
year the country of the Patvardhans about Tasgaon was in a state 
of considerable disturbance which was not quelled till an 
arrangement was effected in the interests of B6jir4v by Ehander&v 
R^stia. In 1805 the district was the scene of ravages by Fattehsing 
Milne a general of Holkar's with an armv of 10,000 men. He was 
defeated by Balvantrav Fadnavis Matd.lik of ^Eardd an ancestor of 
the Sarddr Nardyanrdv Anant Mutilik, aiaed by ChintfimanrA? 
Patvardhan. 

The young Pratinidhi, Parashurdm Shriniv&s, was at this time 
at Karhdd, under the restraint of his mutalik or deputy whose 
doings were supported by the mother of the Pratinidhi and connived 
at by the Peshwa, In 1806 a quarrel ensued, and B4pu Gokhle the 
Peshwa^ s general was sent with troops to enforce submission, while 
the Pratinidhi was confined in the mud fort of Masur. Next 
year the Pratinidhi was rescued by T6i Tolin his mistress the 
wife of an oil-seller. In 1807 this woman gained possession of the^ 
fort of VAsota in the extreme west of J^vli and from it descended, 
on Masur and rescued the Pratinidhi. The Pratinidhi declared for 
theRdja of S^tdra and against the Peshwa. Many of the people of 
the district rose with him but his excesses and inability disgusted 
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them. Bdpu Gokhle again went against him ; and a slight 
engagement ensued near Vasantgad. The Pratinidhi was severely 
wounded and carried to Poona ; and his estates sequestrated. His 
mistress still held out and Bdpu Gokhle had to take the hill forts 
one by one advancing by the Koyna valley. Ho met with no* 
difficulty except at Vdsota which held out under Tdi Telin for eight 
months. In this year (1810) Shdhu the Raja of Sdtara died and 
was succeeded by his son Pratapsinh. Bapu Gokhle was allowed by 
the Peshwa to take all the benefit of these conquests. He levied 
heavy exactions over the whole district and seized all the Pratiuidhi's 
jewels and private property. In 1811 the Peshwa demanded back 
his territory, which, with that usurped by the Patvardhans and 
Rastids, was brought under his control by British influence, while 
Rdatia's estate was finally sequestrated by him in 1815. The same 
year Trirabakji Den glia was sent iuto confinement at Vasantgad 
for instigating the murder of Gangddhar Shdstri the Baroda 
minister, and was then delivered to the custody of the British 
Government. He afterwards escaped and infested among other 
places the Mahd,dev hills supported by the Mdngs and Rd;moshis. 

In lvS12 the Peshwa had seized Chitursing the younger brother 
of the late Rdja. On pretence of res(5uing Chitursing a Gosavi of 
the same name took up arms and in 1816 obtained possession of 
Prachitgad by stratagem. He also took many of the forts, and 
with the ostensible purpose of settingup the Sdtara Raja, plundered 
the district without mercy. Next year (1817) occurred the 
pretended insurrection which was the beginning of Bajirdv^s open 
hostility to the British Governmont. 

Trimbakji Dcnglia on being given up to the British Government 
was confined in Thana. He escaped and retired to the hills near 
Shingudpur in east SAtdra. Early in January 1817 he was at 
Phaltan, and constantly changing his residence between that place 
and Pandharpur, extended his range as far as the Mahiraangad and 
Tdthvad forts. On the 29th January he had 500 men near Berad in 
Phaltan and Ndteputa in Millsiras, 300 near Shingndpur, 600 near 
Mahimangad, and 400 near Phaltan, a total of 1800 men almost 
all foot and the bulk of them Mangs and RAmoshis. Up to the 
18th of February cavalry and infantry continued to join them near 
Shingndpur while the^lSth of March was fixed for the outbreak. 
TriinbakjPs head-quarters were at Berad in Phaltan, where he used 
to sleep m the forest guarded by five hundred Ramoshis. In spite 
of the large number of troops who were collected, the Peshwa 
denied the existence of any insurrection or gathering of armed 
men, and though he sent Bdpu Gokhle into the district with 
troops they professed to hear no news of insurgents. On the 
7th of March after the serious messages addressed to the Peshwa by 
Mr. Elphinstone the troops were partly dispersed. In April the 
operations of Colonel Smith drove the insurgents from their haunts 
in Shingnapur, and when Colonel Smith left for Poona, a 
detachment under Major MacDonald prevented their remaining in 
Mdu or the Jath state. In May Pandugad was taken by* the 
so-called rebels. But Mr. Elphinstone suspected collusion on the 
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park of the J^eshwa's officers for the purpose of eventually 
delivering the forts to Trimbnkji. The Peshwa made the rising a 
pretext for gaining Mr. Elphiiistone’s acquiesence to his taking the 
forts while his forces assembled near Sdtara. The Peshwa s plan 
was thought to be to retire to Sdtara wdth his brother, with whom 
he had effected a reconciliation, and thence to Vdsota or to Dhdrwdr 
*in the Karndtak with a force of 10,000 horse and foot under Ndropant 
Apte. He relied on a successful resort to the old Mardtha style 
of warfare as well as on tlio improbability, as he believed, of 
the English proceeding to extremities. In May followed the 
treaty of Poona and sub.sequently General Smith's troops were 
drawn to tlie North Deccan in operations against the Pondhdris. 
Soon after the Peshwa had an interview with Sir John Malcolm at 
Mahuli at which Sir John misled by the Peshwa's professions 
advised him to recruit his army. A.11 this time the Peshwa was 
actively engaged in his schemes against the British Government, 
and while at Mdhuli appointed Gokhlo leader of all his measures, 
investing him with full powers of government by a formal writing 
under his own seal contirmed with au oath. Ho did this not only 
in pursuance of his own policy, but also as security to the chiefs 
who were afraid to stand by him on account of his insincerity and 
vacillation. To aid his preparations Bdjirdv gave Ookhle as much 
as a million sterling, and he made the Rdja of Sdtdra privy to his 
dc^signs against the English, but from fear of his not co-operating 
sent him and his family to Vdsota a remote hill fort on the edge of 
the Sahyadris. The recruit ing and arming of forts rapidly proceeded, 
the Peshwa returned to Poona, and his power was destroyed on the 
5th of November in the battle of Kirkee. General Smith arrived 
at Kirkee on the VMi and took Poona on the 17th. The Peshwa 
fled towards Hatara. After securing Poona General Smith followed 
on the 22nd. On the 26 th he reached the Sdl pi pass, halted there 
on the 27th, and on the 28th ascended the pass without opposition. 
On the top ho was attacked by six hundred horse with a few rockets. 
But the advance soon drove them back with loss. They gathered 
strength as they retired, and towards Che close of the march 
showed three to five thousand on the front and as many more in the 
rear. Gallopper guns, that is light field pieces, were opened in the 
evening with great effect. The second battalion of the 9th Be^ment 
under Major Thacker had the rear guard and masked a gallopper 
gun under a division of auxiliaries which the enemy were preparing 
’ to charge. It opened with grape and did great execution. 
Throughout the day the enemy lost about one hundred and twenty 
men while General Smith had only one havilddr and a sepoy slightly 
wounded. The next day the enemy was very shy, but in the evening 
showed about five thousand horse out of range. Taking advantage 
of a rise in the ground the guns were pushed on within range. They 
opened with great effect upon the enemy who were ready formed and 
inflicted a loss of many men and horses. The only difficulties were 
that the enemy would not fight and that there was a want of cavalry 
to keep them at a distance, while the grain supplies for the followers 
ran short, and owing to the close order which had to be kept on the 
marches which began at two or three in the morning, the camps 
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could not be reached till two or throe in the afternoon. General 
Smith was now close on the Peshwa who till then had remained 
at Mdhuli. From M^huli Bijirdv fled to Pandharpur. He had sent 
for the Rdja of Sdtara from Vasota but had to start before he 
arrived. It was not till the middle of December that he was joined 
by the Rdja and four thousand horse under Naropant Apte which 
had escorted the Rdja from Vdsota. The Peshwa after going as far 
north as Junnar again turned south and the R;'ija was with the 
Peshwa at the famous battle of Koregaon on the Bhima river. On 
the 5th of January 1818 the Peshwa was fleeing towards Sdt^raand 
General Pritzler taking up the pursuit marched direct upon M^huli 
by the Sillpi pass. He caught a body of the enemy on the 8th of 
January close to S&tdra and killed and wounded sixty men, and took 
thirty horses and six prisoners. On the 12th General Smith was 
near Phaltan and was moving south-east towards ShingnSpur where 
he intended to cross the Min near Marde opposite Mhasvad. 
Thus he and General Pritzler pursued the Peshwa in hopes 
of intercepting him if he again turned noi*th. General Smith was 
^at outside the eastern boundary of the district while General 
Pritzler went by the usual route to Tdsgaon. On the 17th of 
January about ten thousand horse of Gokhlo^s army in two 
divisions attempted a reconnaissance of General Pritzler^s camp. 
The cavalry under Major Doveton charged them throe times and put 
them to flight, their loss being forty killed and wounded. The day 
after part of Pritzler^s army was placed under General Smith while 
Pritzler still moved down the right bank of the Krishna. About 
the same time the Peshwa turned north and passing Pritzler to the 
west reached Karh&d on the 23rd. On the 23rd General Smith 
who had turned northwards after the Peshwa reached Kavta two 
miles south of TAsgaon. About half-way on the march his rear guard 
was closely pressed by the whole of the enemy^s light division not 
less than fifteen thousand strong and commanded by Appa Desdi, 
Trimbakji Denglia, the Vinchurkar, several of the Patvardhans, and 
Gokhle himself. The ground being confined and intersected by 
water-courses they took ground and moved out to drive off the 
enemy. The latter kept their ground firmly for some time 
behaving with much more spirit than usual. Five six -pounders and 
a howitzer were kept firing on them for some time and their losses 
were considerable. Meanwhile the Peshwa had succeeded in 
passing General Pritzler and his force in the west and on the 23rd 
was at Karhdd. By the 27th General Smithes division had reached 
Pusesdvli while the Peshwa was six miles from Mdhuli. The enemy 
under Gokhle five thousand strong contented themselves with 
hi^assing the troops on the march. General Smith was only six 
miles from Mdhuli by sunset the next day. The Peshwa had airived 
at noon. He left at one in the morning of the 29th and did not 
stop till he reached Hanbad six miles from the Nira bridge. Here 
his advance guard fell in with a force under Captain Boles. He 
instantly moved on and at 8 p.m, reached Phaltan leaving .many 
tired men and camels at Hanbad. He only stayed two houps at 
Phaltan and marched again in the direction of Pusesdvli. He 
halted about sixteen miles farther on. He had marched about 
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eighty miles iu forty hours and in consequence had got separated 
from his baggage. Ho afterwards turned south-east and on the 
30th reached NAteputa. Smith started in pursuit of the Peshwa on 
the 29th. The light division of Gokhle's force attempted to pass 
him by the short route by Koregaon in order to join the Peshwa 
bub he managed to intercept them and they had to take a more 
'circuitous route further west, as General Smith neared the Salpi pass. 
Part of them made another push at a point where the valley is 
some five or six miles wide, probably not far from Deur. General 
Smith had just pitched his camp. The enemy was advancing 
along the opposite side of the valley. The 2nd Cavalry and the 
Horse Artillery supported by tlie Grenadiers of the 65th Regiment 
and part of the Light Infantry were immediately ordered under 
arms and proceeded with the intention of cutting off this body as 
they passed between them and the hills. Seeing this the enemy kept 
close under the hills and upon the advance of the cavalry and horse 
artillery at a gallop fled in the greatest consternation to avoid tho 
charge. Their rear was driven back by the road by which they were 
advancing, while the main body pushed on at speed for some miles. 
A few with part of the baggage which had preceded the horse took 
refuge in the hills and numbers crawled up to the top by a path which 
from below appeared almost perpendicular. Tho grenadiers and part of 
the Jjight Battalion went up and took part of what remained, killing 
such of the armed men as offered resistance. The rest under Gokhle 
moved by the Khdmatki pass and was joined next day by a body 
of troops from tho eastward below the pass. After waiting at 
Khandala Gokhle again retired above the Khd-matki pass. On the 
30th General Smith joined Colonel Boles with his reserve at Lonand. 
He had marched five hundred and seventy miles in forty days with 
only three halts. General Pritzler returned by the same route after 
having been driven as far as Galgala in Bijdpur, and had marched 
three hundred miles in eighteen days and altogether twenty-three 
days without a halt. Jt was determined to effect a meeting. With 
this object General Smith again moved south on the 4th of Pebniary 
and reached Ilaliimatpuron the tlth. Hero General Pritzler joined 
him from the south and on the 8th the united force went to Sdtdra, 
and the fort surrendered on the lOth. The British colours were 
hoisted, but only to be replaced by the Bhagva Jhenda or ancient 
standard of Shivdji. 

On this occasion Mr. Elphinstone who, since the battle of 
tirkee had been the chief political officer in the Deccan, published 
the following manifesto : That in 1 796 from the time when 
Bd.jir^v ascended the throne, his country had been a prey to faction 
and rebellion and there was no eflScient government to protect the 
people. That in 1802 when Bajir^lv was driven from Poona he took 
refuge at Bassein, and entering into an alliance with the British 
Government, early in 1803 was restored to his full authority and 
the supremacy of the British in the Deccan ensured peace. In 1803 
when B^jird^v was restored the country was wasted by war and famine, 
the pepple were reduced to misery, and the government drew scarcely 
any revenue from its lands. Prom that time, through British protection, 
in spite of the farming system and the exactions ot Bdjirdv’a 
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officers, the country had completely recovered, and Bdjirdv had 
accumulated those treasures which he was now employing against his 
benefactors. The British Government not only kept peace within 
the Peshwa's possessions but maintained his rights against his 
enemies abroad. It could not, without injury to the rights of 
others, restore his authority over the Maratha chiefs, which 
had expired long before its alliance with him, but it paid the* 
greatest attention to satisfy his admissible demands and in spite 
of many difficulties succeeded in adjusting some and putting 
others in a train of settlement. Among these were Bajirdv^s 
claims on the Gaikwdr. The British Government had prevailed 
on the Gdikwdr to send his prime minister to settle Bajirdv^s 
demands, and they were on the eve of adjustment with great pro6t 
to the Peshwa, when Gangddhar Shdstri the Gaikwar^s agent was 
murdered by Trimbakji Denglia, the Peshwa's Tiiinister, while in 
actual attendance on his court and during the solemn pilgrimage 
of Pandharpup. Strong suspicions rested on Bajiniv, who was 
accused by the voice of the wliole country, but the British 
Government unwilling to credit such a charge against a prince and 
an ally contented itself with demanding the ))unishment of 'rHinbakji. 
This was refused until the British Gov(‘riiinont had marched an 
army to support its demands. Yet it made no claim on the Peshwa 
for its expenses and inflicted no punishment for his protection of 
a murderer ; it simply required tlm surrender of the criminal, and 
on BajirAv^s compliance it restored him to the undiminishod 
enjoyment of all the benefits of the alliance. Notwithstanding this 
generosity Bajirdv immediately began a new system of intrigues 
and used every exertion to turn all the power of India against the 
British Government, At length ho gave the signal for distiirbaucos 
by fomenting an insurrection in his own dominions, and prepared 
to support the insurgents by open force. The British Government 
had no remedy but to arm in turn. Its troops entered 
Bd-jirAv^s territories at all points and surrounded him in his capital 
before any of those with whom ho had intrigued had time to stir. 
Bdjirdv 8 life was in the hands of the British Government, but tliat 
Government, moved by Bdjirdv^s professions of gratitude for past 
favours and of entire dependence on its moderation, once more 
resolved to continue him on his throne, after imposing such terms 
on him as might secure it from his future perfidy. The principal 
of these terms . was a commutation of the contingent which 
the Peshwa was bound to furni.sh for money equal to the pay 
of a similar body of troops. When this was agreed to the British 
Government restored Bajirdv to its friendship and proceeded to 
settle the Pendhdris who had so long been the pest of the peaceable 
inhabitants of India and of none more than of the Peshwa’s subjects. 
B^iji^5v affected to enter with zeal into an enterprise so worthy of a 
great government. He assembled a large army on pretence of 
cordially aiding in the contest, but, in the midst of his professions, he 
spared neither pains nor money to engage the powers of Hindustan 
to combine against the British. No sooner had the British troops 
marched towards the haunts of the PendhAris, than he seized the 
opportunity to begin war without a declaration and without even 
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an* alleged ground of complaint. He attacked and burnt tlie liouso 
of the Britiah Resident, contrary to the laws of nations and the 
practice of India, plundered and seized peaceable travellers, and 
put two British officers to an ignominious death. Bajiritv himself 
found the last transacti<in too barbarous to avow; but, as the 
perpetrators were still unpunished and kept their command in his 
army, the guilt remained with him. After the beginning of the war, 
Bajirav threw off the mask regarding tho murder of Gangildhar 
Shastri and avowed his participation in tho crime by uniting his 
cause with that of the murderer. That hy thoso acts of perfidy and 
violence, Biljirav had compelled tho British Government to drive 
Iiim from power and to conquer his dominions. For this pnr])OSO 
a force had gone in pursuit of Bdjiniv which would allow him no 
rest, a second was employed in taking his forts, a third had arrived 
by way of Ahmadnagar, and the greatest force of all was entering 
Khandesh under tho personal command of His Excellency Sir 
Thomas IJislop. A force under General Munro was reducing the 
Kaviidtak and a force from Bombay w^as taking tho forts in tho 
Konkan and occupying that country. In a short time no trace of 
Bajirav would remain. The Raja of Siitara, who had always been a 
prisoTU‘r in Bajinlv^s liands, would bo released and placed at tlio head 
of an independent state of such an extent as might maintain the Raja 
and his family in comfort and dignity. With this view tho ,fort of 
Satflra liad boon taken, tlic Raja^s flag had been sot up in it, and 
liis former iiiinistors had been called into employment. AVhatovor 
country was aasigninl to the Rjija would, bo administered by him 
and he would be bound to establish justice and order. The rest of 
the country would be held by the Honourable Company. Tho 
revenue would be collected for the Government, but all real and 
personal property would bo secured. All vafaw and iwdmor horedi* 
tary lands, vamhasavs or yearly stipends, and all religious and chari- 
table establishments would be protected, and all religious sects 
tolerated and tlieir customs maintained as far as was just and 
reasonable. Tho re venue -farming system was abolished. Officers 
shouldbeforthwithappointedtocollccta regular andmodernte revenue 
on the part of the British Government, to* administer justice, and to 
encourage the cultivators of the soil. They would be authorized to 
allow remissions in consideration of the circumstances of the times. 
All persons were forbidden paying revenue to Bdjir&v or his adherents 
or aiding them in any way. No reduction would be made from 
the revenue on account of such payments. Vatanddrs and other 
’ holders of land were required to quit his standard and return to their 
villages within two months. The Jammddrs would report the 
names of those who remained and all who failed to appear in that 
time would forfeit their lands and would be pursued without remission 
until they were crushed. All whether belonging to the enemy or 
otherwise, who might attempt to lay waste the country or to plunder 
the roads would be put to death whenever they were found. 

^Raja Pratapsinh was established in Sdtara,and Captain Grant Duff 
the author of the History of the Mar^thds, was placed with him to 

^ Blacker*s Mar&tba War, 256^ 
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aid his councils and direct his conduct. The family who, without 
in any way aiding or proving useful to the British, had been raised 
from hereditary confinement to power, included, besides Pratd/psinh 
who was in the prime of life, two brothers Chatursing and Shd-haji 
and their mother. Pratpdsinh was described as dull and 
unschooled with little knowledge of the world and apparently with no 
knowledge of Mardtha history. His mother, who was more ambitious, 
made large claims stating that she expected that the family would ^ 
be re-established on the footing it enjoyed in its time of greatest 
fortune.^ 

Onthe29thof MarchlSlS aftera twodays* halt part of the reserve 
marched from Sdtara and on the 3()th camped at some distance on the 
high road towards V^sota^ which had been Pratdpsinh^s prison and 
where some of his family were still confined. Viisota stands on one of 
the Sahyadri hills about 3000 feet high on the Konkan side and about 
2000 feet above the Deccan plain. Like most Mardtha hill-forts it 
was commanded from neighbouring hills. Its greatest strength lay in 
its height and in the difficulty of approach. In almost every direction 
it was surrounded by inaccessible mountains, except a few passes so 
narrow and rugged as to be easily defended, and extremely difficult 
though in no way strengthened by art,® On the 31st, under Colonel 
HewotPs command, a detachment of six companies of the Ihiropean 
flank battalion, two companies of Rifles, and flank companies of the 


^ On the 29th of March 1818, Mr. Elphinstone rode with the RAja through the 
lower part of the valley of SAtAra. Groves of mango trees, clumps of uocoa-palms so 
uncommon above the SahyAdris, here and there tine tamarind or pimpa] trees throwing 
their deep shade overatemple by the Krishna, and the picturesque Inllsthat surrounded 
the whole made this the finest part of the Peshwa’s country, if not of India. The 
Raja w’ent into SAtAra with the pomp of a prince and the delight of a schoolboy. 
Colebrooke’s Elphinstoiie, II. 30. 

Blacker’s MarAtha War, 29.5-298. The force assembled fortius service included two 
corps of Europeans, the dank battalion of the Bombay European regiment, half abattalion 
of European Hides, four battalions of Native Infantry of the line, that is the 2nd 
battalion of the 12th Madras, the 2nd battalion of the 7th, and the 2nd battalion of the 
9th Bombay, and an auxiliery battalion from Poona. To this force was attached 700 
Poona AuxiliaryHorse and four companies of Pioneers. The ordnance included twenty- 
nine pieces, of which four were iron eighteen-pounders and two were iron twclve- 

{ lounders. There were one ten-inch and four eight-inch mortars, two heavy five and a 
lalf inch howitzers, and two brass twelve-pounders. The rest were field guns and light 
howitzers. Colonel Dalrymple of the Madras establishment commanded the artillery 
of which there were 270 Europeans'and 317 Natives of both Presidencies. Captain 
Nutt of the Bombay estahlishmeut was* chief engineer. 

® From the camp near Sudoli, twelve miles from VAsota, Mr. Elphinstono uTote 
(3rd April) : Tlie pass is now a good open road to the top. The sccneiy was less , 
romantic and the fort less alaiming than before. I'he descent was worse than the 
ascent. Along the bank of the Koyna, where there was a good road, there were 
occasionally fine views of the water bordered with trees and surrounded by woody 
hills. The scenery was romantic. Dr. Coats compared it to MalabAr and General 
Pritzler to St. Domingo. The road to VAsota lay along a valley between high 
mountains and was quite secluded, as if no one were within a hunared miles. The 
hill sides had a variety of summits and ravines. In some places were craggy rocks 
intermingled with tree.s ; in others appeared smooth summits covered with tlie richest 
and gi ecnest foliage : in some tlie forest was on fire and gusts of smoke drawn through 
the leafless trees; in others the fire was s^nt and there remained only the blackened 
ground and scorched trunks Towards tno west of the valley the bottom and sides 
of the hills w ere covered with brushwood or with tall pine-like trees, but all the upper 
part of the uioimtain was bare rock or withered grass. The whole w’as closed by 
VAsota. Colebrooke'a Elphinatone, 11. 31-32. * . 
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2nd. battalion of the 12th and 7th Bombay Native Infantry, was 
sent forward to Vd^sota about twenty miles west of Sdtdra. In 
the afternoon Colonel Hewett’s detachment reached Induli a small 
village within two miles and a half of Vasota, and drove in an outpost 
of the garrison. Two companies of the Seventh were left in 
possession of the fort, and the rest of the force returned to TAmbia, 

’ five miles from Vclsota as there was no nearer place fit for 
encampment. The investment was put off till the first of April, 
when throe outposts were established, one at old Vasota distant 
700 yards and commanding the place, the second at the same 
distance and commanding the road to the gateway, and the 
third to the right of it distant no more than 400 yards from the 
walls. A summons was sent to the commandant, but it was 
refused admittance. On the first and second all the Pioneers and 
litter-bearers wore engaged in making a road. On the 3rd, the 
head-quarters of the division were moved forward to TAmbia, and 
with the Jielp of elephants the mortars and howitzers were brought 
across the hills to tlio same place. Next day a strong working 
party was employed on the pathway to old Vasota to complete the 
work begun on the first, and some light guns and ammunition were 
got up. The RAja Pratapsinh, some of whoso family wore prisoners 
in the fort, arrived iu the camp, and a detachment of rifles and 
auxiliary horse was sent into the forests to search for eighteen 
elephants which their k(jepers had carried off from Paiidugad 
immediately before that place was reduced. On the fifth the battery 
from old Vasota opened with good effect and one of the largest 
buildings in the fort was fired by the bombardment. The garrison 
returned a few shots from their large guns, but kept up an 
unremitting fire from their wall -pieces and small arms and were all 
day busily employed in improving their defences. The bombardment 
continued on the Gth. As it was found that the arrangements 
were insufficient to intimidate the commandant the Pioneers 
were directed to complete the road from the camp for the advance 
of the battering guns. This proved unnecessary. On the following 
morning the garrison surrendered unconditionally and a company 
of Bombay Native Infantry took possession of the fort* The loss 
of the enemy amounted to seventeen killed and wounded and that 
of the British force to only four. Among the prisoners set free 
were two officers Cornets Morison and Hunter, who were restored to 
fi*eedom after an almost hopeless confinement. They were the first 
to meet the party advancing to receive possession of the place,, 
among whom wore some intimate friends, but so greatly had theii; 
past hardships changed them that they were scarcely recognized. The 
members of PratApsinh’s family were also set free and accompanied the 
chief to SatAra. Much importance was attached to the fall of VAsota 
which was one of the Peshwa^s treasure-houses and one of his strongest 
forts. The 7th was spent in the removal of the mortars and guns 
from the batteries back to the park and in preparing to re- cross the 
mountains. The passage was effected during the two. following days 
and on the 10th the force returned to SAtAra having reduced the 
fortress of Parli by detaching a party of infantry under a native 
officer to whom it surrendered. The detachment of rifles and 
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auxiliary horse^ which had been sent off a few days before rejoined 
with the elephants they had gone in search of, after a long and most 
fatiguing inarch among the hills. With the usual ceremonies, 
which the general and the leading officers attended, the Commissioner 
formally seated Pratapsinh on the maenad or pillow of state. 
On the 11th of May a halt was called during which visits of 
ceremony were exchanged with the Rdja, and on the 12th the 
force began its return southward by the valley of the upper Krishna 
to reduce more forts during its progress to join Brigadier-General 
Munro from Sdtara. On the 13th of May the encampment was at 
Masur, which, as well as the hill fortress of Vasantgad, surrendered 
in the course of the day. On arriving at Karhad on the 14th the 
garrison of Kole and Saddshivgad abandoned those places. At 
Kopargaon, on the following day, the submissions of Machhindragad, 
Battis Shirkla,IslAmpur, Vdnghi, and Valva, were received. Garrisons 
were established in all these as well as in other places. From 
Vdrlva the force marched without halt by Isldmpur, Ashto, and 
Siredvar, to Nagar Manoli, General Munro’s head-quarters which 
were reached on the 22nd. Dategad, Makraugad, Pratapgad, 
Bhairavgad, and Jangli Jdygad, also surrendered. 'Vho rapid fall of 
so many places bore out the truth of the well-known saying that 
forts quickly fall when there is no army to keep the field. The 
garrisons seemed to want only a pretence for surrendering. 

Strong military forces were stationed at Sdtara and Karhad. 
Shortly after a conspiracy wasdiscovored for the release of Chitursing, 
the murder of all Europeans at SdtAra and Poona, the surprise of 
some of the principal forts, and the possession of the Raja’s person. 
The plot was suppressed and several of the conspirators executed. 
On the 25th of September 1819 a treaty was concluded under which 
Pratapsinh agreed to hold his territory in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government. Ho was neither to increase nor to 
diminish his military force without its sanction, and as a 
fundamental condition ho was positively forbidden to hold any inter- 
course with persons not his subjects except through the Resident at 
HAtAra. The British Government charged itself with the defence of 
his territory which was to be managed by a British Agent till the R£ja 
had acquainted himself with the business of government.^ Their lands 
were restored to the great J&girdars and in most cases at their own 
request they were jjlaced under the Raja of Satara. By the treaty of 
1819 RAja Pratapsinh was formally installed as ruler of a territory 
which included the whole of the present district of SAtAra except 
the sub-division of TAsgaon which then formed part of the 
Falvardhan estates. The Satara chief held in addition what are 
now the subndivisions of Sangola, MAlsiras, and Pandharpur in 
SholApur, and part of the Bijapur district in the neighbourhood of 
and including the city of Bijapur. 

Captain Grant Duff found PratApsinh naturally intelligent and 
well disposed, but surrounded by profligate men bred among 
intrigues and ignorant of every thing except court etiquette.* All 
went well so long as Captain Duff remained in sole charge. In 
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1822 Pratdpsinli was freed from tutelage, and a fresh treaty was 
concluded in which especial stress was laid on the articles regarding 
foreign intercourse. For a time things went well. In 1829 Sir 
John Malcolm admired the condition of the country, the chiefs 
devotion to business, and his promotion of useful works. The chief 
made a road to Mahdbaleshvar and part of that to Poona by the Sdlpi 
pass. He also provided funds for the dam and lake at Mah6baleshvar, 
and at Sdt^lra he made the water works by which the town is 
supplied from springs in the neighbouring hills of Yavteshvar. 
He built some large public offices and a line palace and pleasuro 
gardens and arranged that his territory should be surveyed by 
Captain Adams. 

In 1825 Bishop Heber wrote that the chief was a well disposed 
young man of good understanding. His country was peaceable, 
orderly, and as prosperous as could be expected after the famine. 
He was so ardent a professed lover of peace as almost to bring his 
sincerity jn question.^ In November 1826 Mr. Elphinston wrote : 
He is the most civilized Mdr^itha I ever met, has his country in 
excellent order, and everything to his roads and aqueducts in a 
style that would credit a Euro])can. I was more struck with his 
private sitting room than anything I saw at Siiblra. It contains 
a single table covered with green velvet at which the descendant 
of SJiiviiji sits in a chair and writes letters as well as a journal of liis 
tran^ac'tions with his own haud.*'^ All this time stirred on by thoso 
around him and imbued with an exaggerated idea of his importance 
Pratapsinh became impatient of control. General Briggs who 
succeeded Captain Grant Duff found Prat^-psinh impracticable and 
retired. Colonel Robertson the next Resident never interfered, and 
Colonel Lodwick seldom, and when he did with little effect. Bdhiji- 
pant Niltu in November 1835 informed Colonel Lodwick that 
rrat^lpsinh was in the habit of talking of the probable fall of the 
British Government and making other treasonable remarks. BaMji 
had also heard rumours of a plot among the chiefs which ho 
thought that Pratapsinh might bo induced to join. Colonel 
Lodwick regarded these accusations as the result of intrigue and 
did not report them to Government. According to General Lodwick 
the Rdja’s feelings were embittered by delay in settling the question 
of his rights to the lapsed estates of the great Jdgirddrs, and that 
he was further annoyed by the Governors refusal to visit him at 
Sdtdra. He sent an agent to the Court of Directors, and, contrary 
to the terms of the 1822 treaty, without the Resident's knowledge. 
He communicated direct with various Europeans and natives in 
Bombay. His disloyalty and bad faith went further. His minister 
Govindrav was employed to interview Shaikh Guldmsing and GuljAr 
Missar two Subheddrs of the 23rd Regiment then at Sdtdra and 
tempt them from their allegiance. On the 21st of July 1836 one 
Ant^jipant took the Subhedars to the ministers house, and 
they were shown to Pratapsinh who secretly recognised them. 
Tea days later Antdji told them that the Raja called them to a 
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private interview. During August matters went no further. .On 
the 8th of September the Subheddrs were summoned in disguise 
to the R^ja who told them that the signal for rising was to be 
disturbances in Bombay and Belgaum, the arrival at S^tAra of an 
army from Haidarabad, and at the Narbada of an army from 
Hindustdn. On the 18th of September AnUji met the Subheddrs 
for the last time and had a long and treasonable conversation with 
them. Next day Antdji was enticed into the lines and arrested, and 
when Pratdpsinh was told of the accusations against him the 
minister was given up. On the 10th of October 1836 a commission 
consisting of Colonel Ovans, Mr. Willoughby, and the Resident 
Colonel Lodwick met to inquire into the extent of the conspiracy 
and of the Rdja’s connection with it. The Commission fully believed 
the Subheddrs’ statements. They were satisfied that Pratdpsinh 
secretly recognized the Subheddrs and afterwards held 
private and treasonable conversations with them. That Pratdpsinh 
was party to a conspiracy was proved beyond doubt. As to the 
extent of the conspiracy, it appeared that during the^ interview hints 
were thrown out of aid from Siiidia and of a Moghal emissary. 
Some attempt also was made to show that Pratdpsinh had been 
in communication with Muddji Bhonsle the ex-Rdja of Nagpur, 
and that ho even thought of corresponding with Russia. The 
commission rejected the evidence of so widespread a plot as 
untrustworthy, and held that, though there could be no doubt of 
the Rdja^s hostile feelings to the British Government, he had no 
defined or intelligible plan of action. Much of his disloyal conduct 
was due to exaggerated notions of his consequence and to the 
designs of evil men by whom he was surrounded. Of the minister 
Govindrdv^s and the Brdhman Antdji’s guilt there could be no doubt. 
Both were imprisoned, the minister at Ahmadnagar. 

Next year (1837), through his mother Girjdbai, the minister made 
disclosures which proved that, contrary to the belief of the 
Commission, Pratdpsinh had communicated both with the Viceroy of 
Goa and with Apa Sdheb the ex-Rdja of Ndgpur. The Goa intrigues 
had begun as far back as 1826-27 when a certain Ndgo Devrdv was 
sent to Goa to conduct communications with the Portuguese Viceroy 
Dom Manoel. In that year a draft treaty w’as prepared at Sdtara. 
Negotiations were continued till 1828-29, and an agent named 
Erculano Dettora was sent to Satdm to ascertain w'hether Pratdpsinh 
acknowledged Ndgo Devrdv as his agent. He returned with presents 
and satisfactory assurances from Pratdpsinh. The object of the 
intrigues with Goa was to enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Portugal against the British Government. The 
principal conditions of the alliance proposed by Pratdpsinh were : 
That Portugal was to furnish an army for the recovery of the 
territories which formerly belonged to the Mardthds ; that 
Pratdpsinh was to bear the cost of the army, and that when the 
conquest was completed the Portuguese were to be rewarded in 
money and territory and a portion of their army was to be subsidised 
at Sdtdra. The evidence shows that Pratdpsinh hoped to gain 
possession of the whole territories which had been under the last? 
reshwa Bdjirdv and additional conquests in Southern India. The 
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i/lea was also entertained of uniting France, Russia, and Austria 
in the alliance against the English. No doubt remained that 
Pratdpsinli, and probably the agents on his side, believed that their 
scheme was feasible, and that the Portuguese Viceroy and his agents, 
besides tlioir fooling of hostility to the English, encouraged and 
continued the plot for the sake of Pratdpsinh^s large disbursements. 
The last act of this intrigue was a mission of Mddhavrilv Shirke on 
the departure of Dom Manoel in 1835-36. The whole was disclosed 
by voluntary information after the seizure of the minister GovindrAv 
in the Subheddrs^ case. The third intrigue was with Apa Hflhob 
ex-RAja of Nagpur. Though he was destitute and under restraint in 
Jodhpur, the proposal was that Apa Saheb should raise £200,000 
(Rs. 20 lakhs) to enable the Portuguese to replace him in power. At 
Sd,tdra the intention to link this with the Goa conspiracy was evident, 
but no direct comniunications between Goa and Jodhpur were proved. 
One Apa Siiheb Mabiidik of Tdrle took a sword of the Bhonsles to 
Apa Sdheb at Jodhpur and brought back a mare and letters. 
The exchange of letters lasted over about eight years, and the 
correspondence ceased only with the seizure of the minister 
Govindritv at which time a messenger of Apa Sdheb was found hid 
at a village near SAtilra. In addition undoubtedly genuine leftors 
were discovered from Prablpsinh to the native soldiery urging 
them to rise. Thougli both the Government of India and the Court 
of Director.s hold the evidence of Prat^^psinh's guilt complete a 
long interval of much ijilrigue both in India and in England passed 
before Pratfipsinh wus called for a final explanation of his conduct. 
In a vague and unsatisfactory reply, Pratdpsiuh made no real 
attempt to moot tlie charges which had been brought against him. 
Sir James Carnac Governor of Bombay (1839-1841) more than once 
asked him to bind himself strictly and in good faith to act up to 
the articles of 1819. Pralilpsiuh refused to promise even this. ^J'o 
agree, ho said, would lower him to the position of a mdrnlatddr. 
It was felt that the (diiof had shown such ingratitude and ill-feeling 
towards the British Government, and that he was so full of absurd 
ambitious and pretensions that it would be misplaced clemency to 
overlook his treason and his want of ^contrition. On the 5th of 
September 1839 Pratupsinh was deposed. Lord Auckland th(| 
Governor General, proposed that the Company should resume the 
state. But the Court of Directors decided to give it into the hands 
of the Etija^s younger brother ShdhAji as the other brother, the 
gallant Chitursing, had died in 1821. The Rdja was sent to Benares 
and died there in 1847. The chief commander Bdldstiheb, who 
was as deeply involved in the intrigues as his master, was also sent 
to Benares and died on the journey. 

In spite of the clearness and completeness of the evidence against 
Pratdpsiiji every effort was made to discredit the discoveries of the 
Resident Colonel Ovans. The principal informants, even Colonel 
0 vans himself, were accused before the Court of Directors of taking 
bribes to trump up a case against Pratdpsiuh, and the chief papers 
were said to be forgeries. Shdhaj i the successor to the chief shi p hated 
his brother Pratdpsinh, and Pratdpsinh^s advocates declared that many 
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of thoaccusatioDs brought against their client were due to ShAhdji^^ 
malice and ambition. Prat^psiuh’s case was taken up by a pensioner 
of the Bombay Government named Mylne, several proprietors of 
East India Stock, and General Lodwick the former Resident of 
Sdtdra. The cry reached Parliament. But the explanations of 
Colonel Ovaiis and his colleagues in the Commission of 183G were 
entirely satisfactory. Nothing came of the agitation except three 
yoars^ delay between Pratdpsinh^s conviction and his punishment. 

Till the end PratdpsinlPs management of the state was excellent. 
Ilis strength and practical sense as a governor deepen the disgrace 
of his political crimes. His schemes, however unlikely to succeed, 
were neither the blind follies of an ignorant tool nor the empty 
aspirations of a visionary. 

After his succession to power Shahdji^s excellent character 
and loyalty to the British Government strongly contrasted with 
PratdpsinlPs family and political crimes. Under a treaty dated the 
4th of September 1839 all the provisions of the treaty of 1819 
not expressly repealed were confirmed. The chief change was 
that the great estate-holders or jatjinlars were placed under the 
direct control of the British Governnu.mt instead of under the 
chief of Sdtdra. Shdhdji built and supported a civil hospital and 
schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads, bridges, and other 
public works which were executed out of the balance found in 
Pratdpsinh^s treasury and by savings in the military establishment. 
Ho abolished transit duties and introduced tlie Company’s rupee. 
The rite of sati or widow-burning had become very common under 
Pratdpsinh’s administration, and in spite of the Resident’s remon- 
strances, British subjectshad been allowed to come to Sutara to perform 
the rite. On his accession ShAh^lji of his own accord abolished sati by 
proclamation and at a later period interfered to prevent a woman 
burning herself. During the Kdbul war (1841-42) Shahilji offered his 
troop^s, and during the 1846 insurrection in Kolhapur and Savantvddi 
he kept his territories in order, sent a detachment of his troops to act 
against the rebels, and did valuable service by forwarding supplies 
aud keeping open communications. His expenditure on public works 
including those above named amounted to nearly £110,000 (Rs.ll 
lakhs). Of this, nearly £20,000 (Rs. 2 hikhs) were for improving the 
Stitdra water works and another £20,000 (Rs. 2 IcMm) for two fine 
bridges across the rivers Vena and Krishna on the Poona road by 
the SAlpi pass. He also finished the magnificent court room and 
buildings known as the New Palace and now used as the Sdtara 
court of justice. In March 1848, in the midst of his plans of 
usefulness, Shihdji was attacked with serious illness. He for 
some time had taken under his protection a boy of obscure birth 
on whom he had conferred the name of Balvautrdv Bhonsle and 
the title of Ihijddnya. On the 1st of April as his sickness increased 
Shihiiji sent for the Resident Mr., the late Sir Bartle, Frere, and 
more than once engaged in long conversations with him regarding 
the succession. He expressed the wish to make so extravagant a 
provision for RdjMnya that Mr. Frere formed the idea that he was 
anxious to adopt him as his son. Mr, Frere remarked that so low- 
bom a child was unsuitable to succeed him, and Shahi.ji stated tliat 
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he. intended to choose from any branch of theBhonsIe family except 
those of KolhApur, as they had married into the less pure family of 
the Sindiis and of VAvi. Because his brother Prat^psinh had 
adopted a boy from their family, ho expressed a strong unwillingness 
to recognise Prat^psinh's adopted son. He hinted that if he was 
suddenly overtaken by death he would adopt and trust to the 
generosity of Government to recognize the adoption. On the 5th 
of April the Resident left for Mahdbaleshvar. He was brought back 
by a note telling him that the R^ja despaired of life and had 
declared his purpose of adopting a sou. The adoption took place iu 
the presence of br. Murray the Civil Surgeon of S^tiira. The lad 
who was named Venkdji, was of the house of Shedgaon which traces 
its origin to Sherifji the uncle of the great Shiv^ji. The R^ja made 
Dr. Murray write in English, as he spoke in Marathi, a memorandum 
of his adoption of Venkdji whom ho named Venkfiji RAjo after 
ShivAji's younger brother. There can be no doubt that all through 
these proceedings ShAhAji was anxious to defer to the British 
Government in every possible way, and that nothing but the near 
approach of death led him to make an adoption without their 
sanction. 

Mr. Prere arrived at SAtAra at ten in the evening. He went 
straight to the palace and explained to the RAnis and assembled 
chieftains that the decision of the Supreme Government must bo 
awaited as to the course of succession ; that till then he could not 
recognise the adoption; and that the government of the SAtAra 
territory would be conducted by the same agency as before under 
the Resident's control. All expressed their confidence in and 
willingness to defer to the wishes of the Supreme Government. On 
the 12th of April 1848 the Resident wrote to Government, ^ No act 
is so trifling but it has been interpreted in various ways, favourable 
or unfavourable to the continuance of the state, according to the 
hopes or fears of the party. Government will not be surprised at 
this when it is considered that the bread of almost every one in the 
city depends more or less on this deci 0 i 9 n. Besides the holders of 
land and other grants who may feel more or less secure according 
to the tenure on which they hold, at least 10,^' 00 persons are 
supported directly by salaries from the court, and most of these have 
probably many dependents. Few of the people of SAtAra, even of 
those whom the change would not directly affect, would be indifferent 
to the passing away of ShivAji’s dynasty.’ 

Intrigue was at once opened with PratApsinb's family at Benares. 
Reports were circulated and letters written stating that the late RAja 
haa asked the Resident to send for PratApsinh’s adopted son, that, 
though this was not the case, PratApsinh's choice was nearer by blood 
to the RAja^s line than ShAhAji’s choice, that BAbAjipant forced 
ShAhAji to adopt VenkAji, and that ShAhAji was insensible when the 
adoption took place. The presence of Dr. Murray and the precautions 
taken by the RAja and the Resident in specifying the RAja’s intentions 
gave the lie to these reports. The British Government had to decide 
^hat was to be done with SAtAra. Their decision turned on three 
feeding points : (1) Was ShAbAji’s adoption valid without recognition 
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by tho British Government ; (2) If it was not valid was the Bombay 
Government bound in justice or expediency to recognise it; ^nd (3) 
What were the claims of Pratdpsinh's adopted son and the members 
of the house of Shdhdji. The opinion was generally accepted that 
as regarded private estates the adoption was valid without the 
recognition of Government. Whether the adoption was valid as 
regarded the political powers conferred by the treaty of 1819 was a 
point on which opinions differed. All members of the Government 
both of Bombay and India held that the sanction of the paramount 
power was required to render an adoption to a principality 
valid. But Sir George Gierke Governor of Bombay (1847-1848) 
held that in the case of Satara the right of sanction could not 
without injustice be exercised to the extent of forbidding adoption. 
The other members of the Bombay Government and all the members 
•of the Government of India wore of opinion tliat to confer or to 
withhold the sanction was at the option of the British Government 
as the paramount power, and that the only question was one of 
expediency, On financial, military, and political grounels it was 
decided that it was expedient to withhold the sanction of 
Gavornment to the adoption. All agreed that the country would 
benefit by the annexation of Satara, and that the condition of the 
Deccan no longer made it necessary to maintain native states like 
Satara as a safety valve for characters who would be discontented 
under direct British rule. 

It was held that no other members of the family of Shiv.^i ji had 
any claim to the succession. The treaty of 1819 was with 
Pratapsinh and his heirs and successors. All his ancestry were 
passed by, no right was confirmed to them. The other branches 
of the family could have no pretension to the berritoriel rights which 
were created in favour of Pratapsinh. The arrangement of 1839 
especially admitted PratSpsinh^s brother Shahaji to that settlement, 
and the adopted son of the last recognised possessor of the throne 
must have a better right than the adopted son of the deposed 
chief or of any other claimant. When the discussion was 
shifted to England certain advocates argued that political powers 
conferred on the S&t4ra state differed from the tenure of all those 
persons to whom the right of adoption to territorial possessions had 
been refused, and that, as regards Sdtdra, the title of Paramount 
Power as applied to the British Government was misplaced. That 
therefore if the adoption were legal according to the usages of the 
state it was valid independent of British sanction. It was further 
argued that if British sanction was required it was contrary to the 
treaty to refuse it; that even if the adoption was invalid for want of 
sanction or for any other cause, the collaterals had claims under the 
treaty the terms of which did not necessarily restrict the succession 
to lineal heirs and that at any rate the claims of collaterals should 
not be barred without giving them a chance of stating them» 
The able management of the state by both Raj&s, and the loyalty 
of the second K^ja, were urged as reasons for showing consideration 
to Shahiji^s wisnes. A well governed state it was argued was a 
source of strength to the British empire. Only five members of 
the Court of Directors dissented from the annexation of Sdtilra. 
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Early in May the Resident, received a letter dated the Ist of May 
1849, stating that it had been resolved that from failure of heirs the 
Sat4ra territory had lapsed to the power which had bestowed it. On 
the 6th of June following Mr. Frere reported to Government tliat 
the notification of the annexation had been received loyally but 
despondently by the subjects and servants of the late Rdja. The 
senior Rani protested strongly but showed no active opposition to 
the decision of Government. 

Every thing went quietly till May 1850 when the decision of 
Government as to the provision to be made for the family of the bite 
Raja was communicated to the Rilnis. They rejected tlw^ terms 
offered, and stipulated for the continuance of the household of the 
late Rdja in their service, and intrigued in the hopes of gaining 
indirectly what they failed to procure by direct means. Finally they 
withdrew their demands and their affairs were settledin De(;einb(?r 
1851. Their lands and allowances and the private property left by 
fSbahdji,- valued at upwards of £150,000 (Rs. 15 Idkha) were restored 
and distributed among them in proportions fixed by Government, 
and separate apartments hi the palace were assigned to each of the 
Rdnis and to their adopted son Venkdji Rajd. Besides a largo* 
amount of jewels, furniture, and equipages, the Rdriis gave to Yen- 
kdji the wliolo of their InuTditary lands and villages yielding a net 
yearly revenue of ovcjr JL'JOOO (Lis. 20,000) and added to it portions 
of their own allowances wliieh raised his income to more than .C6000 
(Rs. 60,000) a year. The parties interested were satisfied and all 
excitement was allayed. Every individual belonging to the house- 
hold of the late Raja, not retained in the service of their Highnesses 
the Hdnis or of Balvantrav Bhonsle, the boy whom th^ late Raja 
had taken under his protection, was pensioned, employed, or 
discharged with a gratuity. Since the settlement of their affairs 
their Highnesses the Hanis abstained from giving further trouble 
to Government. The final arrangement made may be thus sum- 
marised. I^he late Rdja’s private debts amounting to £23,545 
(Rs. 2,35,450) and the expenses attemling his visit to Kolhapur 
amounting to a further sum of £5875 (Rs. 58,750) were discharged 
by advances from the public treasury. A balance of £2500 
(Rs. 25,000) remaining in tlie hands of the architect of the new 
palace was assigned fur the improvement of the aqueduct built by" 
Shahu Rdja of SAtara, and a further balance of £3586 (Rs. 35,860),. 
chiefly savings out of the pay to his late Highness's cavalry, waa 
also devoted after the manner of the late Government to public- 
works. The yearly life allowance of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) settled 
on the Ranis was divided among them in the following proportions ; 
£4600 (Rs. 45,000) to the senior Rani, £3000 (Rs. 30,000) to the 
second Rdni, and £2500 (Rs. 25,000) to the third Rdni. The 
private movable and immovable property was unreservedly given* 
up by Government to the Ranis and they were allowed to keep, 
a life possession of the old and new palaces, which with all 
other public buildings were declared to be the property of Gov- 
ermpent. Balvantrdv Bhonsle was allowed to keep property worth 
About £14,247 (Rs. 1,42,470) that had been given to him, and in 
deference to the wishes of His late Highness a further monthly 
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allowance of £60 (Rs. 600) was settled on him. Prat&psinh^s 
widow and adopted son were each allowed monthly pensions of 
£120 (Rs. 120(») and the widow was also granted a sum of £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) to meet the expenses of her journey from Benares to 
Sdtara where the Governor General had allowed her to live. She 
readied Sdtdra in 1854. To Gojrdsdheb Pratdpsinh^s daughter 
and only child was assigned a monthly pension of £120 (Rs. 1200) 
with a monthly remainder of £100 (Rs. 1000) to her male heirs* 
On her leaving Benares for Sdtdm in October 1848, the Govern- 
ment of India granted Gojr^saheb £2000 (Rs. 20,000) to meet 
the expenses of her journey, as well as severnl mouths’ arrears 
amounting to £900 (Rs. 9000) on account of herself and followers. 
On the death of this lady, on the 30th of August 1853, Govern- 
ment granted her family the sum of £500 (Rs. 5000) to meet the 
cost of her funeral rites. 

From 1849 S^t^ra was directly under the British Government 
though the Regulations were not introduced till 1863. No signs 
of discontent appeared till the disordered state of the country 
during the 1857 mutinies stirred some members of Pratdpsinh’s 
family to seditious intrigue. No outbreak occurred at Satilra 
during the mutiny, but evidence was discovered of a widespread 
conspiracy only a week before the date fixed for the rising. A 
Rilmoshi named Nana Raghu ChavhSn, who about 18e31 had received 
£1000 (Rs, 10,000) from Government for the arrest of the great 
RSinoshi bandit Um^-ji NSik, told a dismissed agent of the Pant 
Sachiv that a conspiracy was on foot in Sdtilra. The Pant Sachiv*s 
agent toldMr. Rose the District Magistrate on the 10th of June 1857. 
Inquiry showed that armed Mardthas had gathered at Bagarvddi a 
village near Bhor, the Pant Sachiv’s capital, that they had started 
for Sdt^ra, and had arranged for Eamoshis and others to follow 
them. As there was a large Ramoshi population near Bagarvddi, 
thirty of the Southern Mardtha Irregular Horse were sent under 
Lieutenant Kerr, accompanied by the First Assistant Commissioner 
Lieutenant Sandford, to intercept them. The party marched forty-five 
miles in sixteen hours over difficult rugged ground, but were seen 
by some of the Marathds who returned from S^tdra and the greater 
number of the men escaped to the hills. Thirteen Mardthas were 
seized, but of the thirteen only one was a man of consequence. All 
confessed that they had come together for the purpose of attacking 
the station at Sdtdra. In consequence of this intelligence the 
magistrate asked for a detachment of European troops from Poona 
which arrived towards the end of the month. On the day after the 
intelligence was received from Bhor a Rajput messenger on the 
establishment of the Satdra Judge’s court was arrested in the lines 
of the 22nd Regiment N. 1. at Sdtdra, endeavouring to corrupt a 
Subheddr and through him all the Hindustani men of the regiment* 
The magistrate Mr. Rose was empowered to try him by special com- 
mission and he was executed on the 20th of June. On the scaffold 
he harangued the people present telling them that the English 
had loss hold on the country than when they set foot in it, •and 
tiring them as the sons of Hindus and Musalm&ns not to remain 
quiet. A short time before a gang robbery had taken place 
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near Parli behind the S^tdra fort. It was then reported that 
this gang formed a detachment from a considerable body of 
men who had gathered in the neighbouring forests bat had dis- 
persed on the return of the troops from Persia. It was now ascer- 
tained that Prat^psinh^s ageut Range Bdpuji had been living for 
six weeks in Parli, and that he had gathered this body of men to 
* act with the band assembled in the Bhor country and with armed 
men hid in Sdtara. llio plot was mainly directed by Rango Bapnji 
who had visited England as Pratdpsinh^s agent. The intention was 
at the same time to attack Satara, Yavatoshvar, and Mahdbaleshvar, 
to massacre all Europeans, and to plunder the treasury and the town. 
Besides circulating nows of the rising in Hindustan, Rango Bdpuji 
set on foot absurd but widely believed stories : The Governor of 
Bombay had com missioned Rango to restore Pratdpsinh^s family and 
had ordered him to seize all' Europeans who were to be released if 
they agreed to the arrangement and if they refused to agree were to 
be massacred. Meetings of (‘.onspiratora had begun as far back as 
January 1857. Matters had tailed to come to a head merely for 
want of concert, and the failure of one or other of the number to 
bring his contingent at the prtiper moment. At their last meeting 
the ringleaders bad solemnly sworn over the sweetmeats which they 
ate together never again to fail. At the time the information was 
receivt'd every thing was ripe for an attack. In Sdtdra the orga- 
nization was iricompl(*te as at the last the conspirators were short 
of ammunition. In Bhor were large stores of powder, lead, and 
cannon balls, and in Sdtdra 820 bullets were found ready cast in 
one house. According to the evidence at the trials, after the last 
meeting 2000 men were ready for the attack and arrangements 
had been made for opening the jail and for letting out the 
800 convicts. The Pant Sachiv was deeply involved in the plot 
and tho other feudatories were believed to be no less guilty, and 
members of Pratap.sinh’s family who were living at the old palace 
were proved to be closely implicated. One night the horses of bhdhu 
PratApsinh's adopted son and of DurgAsing the SenApati^s adopted 
son were saddled that the young RAjas might head the attack. AntAji 
Raje Shirke, known as BAvasAheb, the native head of the SAtAra 
police, who was then drawing £G0 (Rs. 600) a month, was completely 
corrupted by the elder RAni, and had engaged to keep the local 
police inactive. It also came out that dunng the previous year 
BavAsAheb had been intriguing to bring 40,000 RohillAs to 
SAtara. The inquiry further showed that ShAbaji s adopted son 
Venkii ji Bhonsle hod knowledge of the treasonable designs against 
the British Government. It was uncertain whether he was under the 
influence of PratApsinh’s family or of the great estate-holders. The 
impression formed by Government was that he was trimming between 
the two parties, fearing that unless he fell in with their designs, if 
Pratupsioh^s party succeeded he would be in a worse position than 
he was under the British Government. Secret levies were being 
raised in all parts of the district from Bhor to the furthest part of 
Kh^nApur. VAlva, on the line of communication with KoIhApur, 
Ivaa the seat of much intrigue. Rango Bapnji used to boast that 
he could bring over a thousand men from Belgaom and that 
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KolMpur would also rise. Tbe event proved that as regarded 
Kolhdpur his boast was well founded. Besides this, if the confes- 
sions of Pratapsiuh^s adopted son are to be believed, encouraged 
by Holkar and Rango Bdpuji, the Rtinis had been plotting ever 
since their return from Benares in l^^54. Tlie province, as it 
was then called, of Sdtdra was ripe for sedition. With one 
exception the feudatories were without male issue, and in conse- 
quence of the non-recognition of Shilhdji’s adoption were afraid 
that at their deaths their estates would bo lost to their families. 
Grovernment had also decided that alienations made by the last two 
Riljas without the Resident^s consent were to be resumed on the 
death of present holders. These sources of discontent had much 
leas influence on tbe people than a feeling which, since their return 
to Satdra in 1854, had sprung up in favour of Pratapsinh^s fatnily. 
The first news of the mutinies in Upper India came to 8a.tara in a 
private letter to an obscure Brahman. I’he Brilhman took the 
letter to Pratdpsinh^s chief Rdni and prayed for her favour when 
she came into power. The letter was road publicly in the native 
library. The receiver was warned to burn it and tho matter was 
kept a close secret. One of the reasons for a rising on which 
Range) Bdpuji dwelt ever since his return from England was 
England's embroilment with Russia. I’his, ho said, gave the best 
possible chance for gathering levies and raising the people against 
the British power in India, He said that all the discontented people 
in the Deccan looked to Sdtdra, the ancient seat of the Maratha 
empire, as the place which should first free itself from the 
British yoke. 

Several arrests wore made in July including tho son of Rango 
Biipuji in Kolhapur territory. Though a reward of £50 (Rs. bOO) 
was offered for bis apprehension Rango Bapuji escaped and has never 
been heard of. The detachment of Europeans reached Sataraat the 
end of June and for about a fortnight all remained quiet. On the 
13th of July a desperate attack was made on the office and treasury 
of the mdmlatddr of Pandharpur, then in Sdtara, with the further 
object of raising the eastern districts on the Niziiin's border. The 
attempt was made with only a few men and the attack was success- 
fully repelled by the local police with a loss of four killed including 
tlie mdmlatddr of Pandharpur. Two of the six leaders were killed in 
the attack, the other four were captured and blown from guns at 
Sdtdra with two of their followers. The rest were transported. On • 
the 27th of August a special commission sat for the trial of seventeen 
persons concenied in the plot, including <he son and another relation 
of Rango Bdpiiji. These persons were convicted and executed on the 
8th of September. On tho 6th of August, by order of Government, 
Shdhn, the adopted son and the two Ranis of Pratdpsinh, the adopted 
son of Bdlasalieb Sendpati, and a cousin of Shdhu were removed for 
confinement to Butcher's Island in Bombay harbour. This measure 
was urgently necessary in consequence of the uneasy state of the 
province owing to the rising at Kolhdpur on the 3 1st of July. Guns 
were taken to and pointed on the palace in tbe early morning .and 
the family were removed in closed carriages. Heavy roads madft 
the journey tedious, but it was successful. In the same month 
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the disarming of the district was ordered and begun. All the 
cannon and wall-pioces in possession of the feudatory chiefs were 
tak^, except two small pie(?es wliicdi they were allowed to keep 
for occasions of festivity and rejoicing. By the end of June 1858 
over 32,000 small arms had been discovered, I30 guns and wall- 
pieces had been destroyed, and over £200 (Rs. 2000) taken in fines 
for concealment of arms. No furtlicr disturbance occurred. But 
the insurrrection at Kolhapur in December 18.57 necessitated the 
despatch of small parties of troops. Seventy- five wore sent to Ashta 
then the head-quarters of th(' Valva sub-division and twonty-fivo to 
Shirala a strong mud fort to check any rising on the southern fron- 
tier. These troops were kept at these stations till August 1858 
when they Avere sent to Tasgaon to join 200 men of the 22nd Native 
Infantry lately sent there from Satara to overawe the Southern 
MaiAtha chiefs and to check the rising which it was thought might 
follow tho annexation of the Patvardhau chiefs' territories on his 
decease without male issue. No disturbance took place and the 
troops returned at the beginning of tho fair season. The political 

? risoner8 Rdjasbiti and (junvantAbdi the widows, and Shahu and 
)urgdsing the adopted sons of Pratdpsinh and Bdldsdhob were 
kept at Butcher's Ishuid till March 1857. In December 1857 Mr. 
Hose went to Butcher's Island and induced the adopted sons and 
Kdka 8aheb a relation of Shdhu's to make confession of their part 
in tho intrigues. In March 1858 they were removed to Kardchi in 
Sind and were kept in residences sepamte from the Rdnis, wlio 
proved incurable intriguers. 

Shdhu, the adopted son of Pratdpsinh, was allowed to return 
to Sdtdra whore ho was joined by his wife Anandibdi. Venkdji, 
Shdhdji's adopted son, was removed first to Ahmadabad and then 
to Ahmadnagar in 1859 and 1860. Monthly allowances of £10 
(Ks. 100) were granted to Shdhu; of £5 (Rs. 50) to Durgdsing, and 
of £3 (Rs. 30) to Kdka Sdheb ; to the Rdni Rdjasbdi £10 (Rs. 100) 
and to Gunvantdbdi £1? (Rs. 40). Certain old servants of Pratdpsinh 
were pensioned at a total monthly cost of £73 (Rs. 730) while others 
were discharged with gratuities amounting to £153 (Rs. 1630). 
Tashvant Malhdr Chituis, who induced the young Rdja and Sendpati 
to make their confessions, received £300 (Rs. 8000) and certain 
palace servants who aided were given small gratuities. The Subheddr 
who resisted the rebels overtures was invested with the third class 
order of merit, and Saddahiv Khanderav the Bhor Kdrbhdri who 
conveyed the first information was restored to his oflSce^ presented 
with a dress of honour worth £60 (Rs. 600), and given a village worth 
£50 (Rs, 500) a year. Venkdji died in 1864, and Shdhdji's widow 
adopted another son Mddhavrdv, who is at present known as Abd- 
sdheb and has a son named Shivaji. Since 1859 except for one or 
two gang robberies the peace of the district has remained unbroken. 
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SECTION I.— ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 

The earliest British possessions in the present (18R3) district of 
SAt^ra were the sixteen villages in the TAsgaon sub-division, which 
were obtained on the overthrow of the Pt'shwa in 1818. Eleven 
years later (1829) in exchange for other lands three villages of 
Malcolmpeth were ceded by the Raja of Satara. The re.st of the 
present (1883) SAt4.ra district lapsed between 1837 and 18 18 on the 
death of the chiefs who had held it.^ 

The district of SAtira came into existence in 1818 on the 
death of ShAhAji RAia of SAtAra. It was at first called a province 
not a collectorate or district, and was placed under a Commissioner 
and distributed oyer eleven sub-divisions, BijApur, Javli, KarAd, 
KhAnApur, KhatAv, Koregaon, Pandharpur, SAtAra, TArgaon, Valva, 
and WAi. In addition to these sub-divisions, at the revision of the 
district establishment in 1856, twelve mahdls or petty divisions 
were formed.® The villages were redistributed over the eleven 
Bub-divisions and the twelve new potty divisions to manage which 
twelve mahAlkaris were appointed. Under Government Resolution 
2637 of 7th July 1862 the district establishment was again revised 
and the eleven sub-divisions and the twelve petty divisions were 
changed into fourteen sii.b.divisions and two petty divisions.* In 


* Besides the Survey Commissioner Colonel W. C. Anderson’s memorandum written 
in 1880 on the S&t4ra Revenue History, materials for the Land History of S4t&ra 
include Bom. Gov. SeL LXXV. and XCIV., Survey Commissioner’s OtiSoe Files 
regarding Revenue Survey Settlements in the Southern Mardtha Country, and Annual 
JaniAbuidi, Administration, and Season Reports in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 22 of 1852, 
16 and 20 of 1856, 17 of 1860, 19 of 1861,90 of 1861, 13 of 1862- 1864. 235 of 
1862-1864, 75 of 1866, 57 of 1867, 95 of 1871, and statements in Bom. Gov. Res. Rev. 
Dept. 6092 of 27th Oot. 187& and in Horn. Pres. GenL Adm. Reports from 1872-73 
to 1882-83. 

* Four villages in TAsgaon on the death of the Chinchni chief in 1837, three villages 
in TAsgaon on the death of the chief of the fourth share of the Miraj estate in 1842, 
eight villages in TAscaon on the death of the Soni chief in 1845, and nine villages in 
TAsgaon on the death of the TAsgaon chief, and the whole of the rest of the district 
t>n the deith of the SAtAra chief in 1848. The old SAtAra state is now divided 
among the BijApur SAtAra and ShoIApur districts. Before 1848, except forty villages 
in TAsgaon and three in Malcolmpeth, the whole of the present SAtAra district was 
included in the old SAtAra state. 

* The petty divisions were Pimpaude in Koregaon, KhandAla in WAi, BAmnoli in 
JAvli, Kole in KarAd, ShirAla and Peth in VAlva, HelvAk in TAreaoo, MAyni in 
KhAnApur, NAteputa and Pusegaon in KhatAv, and SAngola and BhAlavni in 
Pandharpur, 

^ The sub-divisions were BijApur, JAvli, KarAd, KhAnApur, KhatAv, Eoregaoii« 
MAlsiras, MAn, Pandharpur, PAtan, SAtAra, TArg^n, VAlva, and WAi; and the'petty 
divisions were KhandAla in WAi and ShirAla in VAlva. 
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J862*B3 Bijapiir was transferred to Belgaam and from the Ist of 
AnigustlSGS Tdsgaon was movedfrom Belgaam to SiUAra. In ISG^-GS 
Pa&harp nr was made over to Sholapar. From the 1st of Januaiy 
ISoT the Targaon sub-division was abolished and its eighty-three 
villages were distributed among the KarM, Koregaon, S4tdra, and 
Pdtau sub-divisions. At the sanio time sixteen villages from Kardd 
were transferred to Valva. From the 1st of August 1875 Mdlsiras was 
moved to Sholdpur. At present (1884) the district consists of the 
eleven sub-divisions of Jdvli, Kardd, KhAndpur, Khatdv, Koregaon, 
Mdn, Pdtan, Sdtdra, Tdsgaon, Valva, and Wdi, and the petty divisions 
of Khauddla in Wdi and Sliirdla in Vdlva. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also Political Agent of the Jath, Atpddi, Aiindh, 
Bhor, and Phaltan states, is chief magistrate and executive head of 
the district. He is helped in his work of general supervision by 
a staff of four assistants, of whom two are covenanted and two are 
uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned yearly salaries 
of the covenanted assistants range from £840 (Rs. 8400) to £1080 
(Rs. 10,800), and those of the uucovenanted assistants from £3G0 
(Rs. 3G00j to £720 (Rs. 7200). For fiscal and other administrative 
purposes tlie lands under the ColloctoFs charge are distributed over 
eleven sub-divisions or fdlulcas. Of these seven are generally 
entrusted to the covenanted assistants or assistant collectors, and 
four to one of the uncovenantod assistants or district deputy 
collector. As a rule no sub-division is kept by the Collector under 
his own direct supervision. The other uncoveuanted assistant or 
hunir that is head -quarters deputy collector is entrusted with 
the charge of the treasury. The covenanted and uncovenanted 
assistants arc also magistrates, and those of them who have revenue 
charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges.^ , 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each of the eleven sub-divisions is placed in the 
hands of officers styled mdmlatdiirs. These functionaries who are 
also entrusted with magisterial powers have yearly salaries varying 
from £181) to £300 (Rs. 1800 - 3000). Two of the eleven sub- 
divisions,* Vdlva aud Wai, contain each a petty division or 
mahal, Shirdla in Valva and Khauddla in Wdi, each placed under 
the charge of an officer styled mahdlkari, who, except that he has 
no treasury to superiutend, has the same revenue and magisterial 
powers as a matnlatddr. The yearly pay of these mahalkaris varies 
from £60 to £72 (Rs. 600 - 720). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the Government 
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I MftbAbaleshvar is in charge of a Superintendent who u a commissioned medical 
_ officer with second class magisterial powers and Piochgani is in charge of a Supenn- 
• tendent who is a non commissioned medical officer with third class magisterial 
powers. 
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villages is entrusted to 1300 headmen or pdtils all of whom .arf» 
hereditary. Of these 331 perform revenue duties only, 241 atj^end 
to matters of police only, while 728 are entrusted with ?both 
revenue and police charges. The yearly pay of the headmen 
depends on the revenue drawn from each village. It varies 
from 12fl. to £17 48 . (Rs. 6- 172) and averages about £3 (Rs. 30). 
Besides the headmen, in many villages members of their family 
are in receipt of land grants from Government amounting in all 
to a yearly sum of £501 (Rs. 5910). Of £4538 (Rs. 45,380) the 
total yearly charge on account of the headmen and their 
families, £047 (Rs. 6470) are met by grants of land and £3891 
(Rs. 38,910) are paid in cash. To keep the village accounts, to 
draw up statistics, and to help the village headmen, there is a body 
of 786 accountants or kullcarnis, 785 of them hereditary and one 
stipendiary or about thirteen accountants to sixteen villages. Each 
accountant's charge contains on an average 980 people and yields 
an average revenue of about £183 (Rs. 18»30). The yearly salaries 
of the accountants vary from 108. to £31 (Rs. 5-310) and average 
about £7 88. (Rs. 74). Of £5827 (Rs. 58,270) the total yearly 
charge on account of village accountants, £151 (Rs. 1510) are met 
by land grants and £5676 (Rs. 56,760) are paid in cash. 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants with 
a total strength of 3174. They are either Musalmdns or Hindus. 
Of the Hindus a few are Jains and Lingdyats, and the rest 
belong to the Mh4r, Mdng, Rdmoshi, Dhangar, Ch4mbh5,r, Koli, 
and other depressed castes. These men are liable both for revenue 
and police duties. The total yearly grant for the support of this 
establishment amounts to £6304 (Rs. 63,040) being £l lOs. 8Jd. 
(Rs. 19 (M, 13i) to each man or a cost to each village of £6 118. 4d. 
(Rs. 65 a8. lOJ). Of this charge £4472 (Rs. 44,720) are met by 
grants of land and £1832 (Rs. 18,320) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised : Headmen and their families £4538 (Rs. 45.380), 
accountants £5827 (Rs. 58,270), and servants £6304 (Rs. 63,040), 
making a total of £16,669 (Rs. 1,66,690), equal to a charge of 
£17 7s. dd, (Rs.l73|) a village or about eleven per cent of the district 
land revenue. 


SECTION II. -TENURES.! 

The Hindu theory of land tenure seems to have been that the 
state was the owner of the soil, and granted the right to occupy it to 
such persons as it pleased on various terms. In some land the state 
made over to individuals either a part or the whole of its interest. 
These lands are known as alienated lands. Land whether alienated 
or kept by the state was held on four tenures, hereditary or mirds 
also called sthalkari or thalka}\ casual or upri, crown or sheri, and 
on lease or isidva. Hereditary or mirds landholder had a private 


! Contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C. S, 
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fright of occupancy on condition of paying the government dues. This 
rig^jt they could sell or mortgage ; and though the permission of 
government may at some time have boen necessary to the private 
salelor mortgage of hereditary land, it was not usual to interfere 
as the state lost nothing by the transfer. The person who bought 
the mirds right became responsible to government for the 
assessment. Mirdsddrs were of two classes, either vatanddrs 
or hereditary residents of one hhduband or brotherhood 
whose land their ancestors were supposed to have brought 
under tillage, or they were husbandmen who had gained hereditary 
rights by living in the village for one or more generations, 
holding the same fields, and steadily paying the regular dues. 
Government passed no title deeds. But, provided it was not already 
mirdffj government could bestow land in mirda^ The buyers of mirda 
land were admitted to all the rights and privileges of the former 
occupant. The first and most respectable of these two classes of 
mirdsdiixa were styled jyitil vaianddra, because they genemlly enjoyed 
a portion of the indm or rent-free land attaching to the pdtilship 
with its accompanying 7ndnpd nor lights and honours. The other 
class were termed thalvdik or Kunbi that is hereditary 

landholders. As far as the right in the land extended, pdtil 

and sthalmih or thalcdik vatanddra were on an equality. The 
ruirdaddr had many advantages. Ho could not be ousted from his 
field so long as he paid his share of the revenue, and ho had a voice 
in all village affairs. He was often freed from the pdtiCa that is 
village headman^ 8 dues and house tax; he had a right to graze 
on the (jdyrdn or village common, to a share of the village 
site, and to any houses built on his share of the village site 
either by himself or by others. A mirdaddr could contract a 
marriage with families with which other landholders could not 
become allied. Should the mirdaddr remain in his village and his 
field become waste, the other mirdaddrs were obliged to pay hia 
rent. But when he left the district, as was generally the case when 
he became insolvent, tho other mirdaddrs paid nothing unless they 
chose to take the field and pay the full assessment, a course which was 
seldom adopted except among relations. When the field was not taken 
government could let it on lease. But as the government Mrkun or 
clerk had not as much influence as the pdtil, he usually leased the land 
at something less than the full assessment; If a mirdaddr returned 
and claimed his field, it was restored him at the end of the^ leas&. 
Usage established the greatest forbearance in regard to mirdaddrs. 
Where revenue was not paid the right of government to declare mirda 
land forfeited was not disputed. Still no mirdsddr would willingly quit 
his field, and if it would yield a profitable crop such as might make 
it an object with government to take possession, the mirdaddr^ a 
kinsmen would readily take the land and pay its rent, so that there 
could be no advantage and consequently no forfeiture unless govern- 
ment disposed of the field to another in mirda tenure. This last course 
seems never to have been taken In 1822, except in Bijdpur, the 
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mirda tenure was general throughout the Sdtdra territory. Abpu^ 
seventy per cent of the landholders were believed to be mirdsMra 
and these landholders were careful not to lose their hereditary 
rights. Except collecting its rent the officers of gov'ernaient 
exercised no control over mirda land. If a mirdsddr refused to till 
his field he was threatened with being forced to resign all his 
privileges. All mirda land was fully as.sessed and the assessment 
was often more than the land could bear. The heavy rates were 
endured for the sake of the privileges which attached to the tenure. 
The average sale value of mirda lands seems to have been small, as 
Captain Grant Duff puts it, at five to seven years' purchase. This 
is clearly separated in his mind from the sentimental value 
which would probably have been much larger. He only 
intended to show how small a margin of profit these lands yielded 
to the holder. Some authorities have held that mirdaddra could 
not sell their land without the consent of the state. This 
was not Captain Grant Duffs opinion. ' It docs not appear, ' he 
writes, Hhat any register of such sales was kept. Usage had 
rendered an application to government unnecessary. Still 

applications were sometimes made to mdmlatddrs for a certiheate of 
sale in order to attest the transaction. In this case a mazar or fee 
was presented. Mirda bills of sale are very particular in guarding 
against claims by any other member of the seller's family.' 

The wpri or casual tenure was originally the tenure by which 
people held who belonged to other villages. It was a mere tenancy- 
at-will terminable at the pleasure of the state, either at the end of 
the current year or of a term of years if a lease had been granted. 
Land held under the upri tenure was subject to rates specially 
agreed on, and these rates were generally much lighter than the 
standard assessment.^ At the same time some of the casual or 
wpri land was fully assessed and became known as chdli jamin. 
Much of this land was taken by tenants who were the hereditary or 
mirda holders of other lands in the same village, while some was 
tilled by residents of neighbouring villages and some by new 
settlers. A casual or upri tenant had none of the privileges of an 
hereditary tenant or mirdsddr. He might build a house in the 
village, but he could neither sell nor remove it, and the house became 
the prop{^rty of the village or of the mirdaddr on whose share. of the 
village site it was built. Casual holders could not bequeath or sell 
their land, and could be turned out in favour of a better tenant. 
Apparently upri land might become mirda by long enjoyment at 
the full rate of assessment. The power of granting lands other than 
mirda at reduced rates seems to have rested with the village head. 
This was his great inducement to spread cultivation and was a 
source of power and occasionally of oppression. 

Sheri or crown lands were those immediately under the manage- 
ment of government. They were supposed to have been originally 
taken to form gardens or fields to be kept for the use of government. 


known m hharui Tnakta that U the agreement or oontfaot • 
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shcTi lands ceased to be kept for government use, they were 
r^ed direct by the mdmlatfhirs to the husbandmen and generally 
at a^ easier rate than the lands managed by the village authorities. 
In 1822 except the chief's khds hd<j or private garden all sheri or 
crown lands were placed under the management of the heads of 
villages and their rent was included in the village assessment 
^ The easy rates were continued and old landholders were kept on 
the former terms except where fraudulent leases, obtained by the 
collusion of former vidrnlatddis, were discovered. 

The isfdva or rising lease tenure was granted for bringing waste 
land under tillage. The usual term of lease was five to. seven years 
and the rent steadily rose until tho full aswsessment was reached. 
The land then became chdii or fully assessed land, and could be 
held on or mirds tenure according to circumstances. Under 
British management various regulations were made for granting 
khand mnkta that is fixed and iMva or rising leases. All distinc- 
tions of -tenure were abolished by the survey Act I of 1865, when 
every holding was declared to be the occupant’s transferable and 
hereditablo property. Sheri or crown lands are now everywhere fully 
assessed. The only lands under the direct management of govern- 
ment are grazing, forest, and waste lands, and lands set apart as 
quarries or for other public purposes. 

In alienating land the state made over to the grantee the state 
share in the produce of the land. When villages or lands held in 
mirds were alienated to third parties the mirds rights were in no 
way disturbed. Land which was not miras the alienee might dis- 
pose of as ho pleased, within tho same limits as government disposed 
of unalienated laud, and, in theory at least, subject to the fulfilment 
of existing promises. When one or more villages or portions of 
villages were alienated, all previous alienations of land within the 
village recognized by the state remained untouched. Thus the 
alienation of land wholly at tho disposal of government, as casually 
held land, crown land, and waste land, carried with it much fuller powers 
than when the land which formed the subject of the grant was either 
in the hands of hereditary holders or of earlier alienees. The alienee 
of a village stood to its land in the same relation the state had stood 
to the land before the grant. When the state alienated laud wholly 
at its disposal, the alienee had a mirds right to the land either rent- 
free or on a quit-rent according to the terms of the grant. The 
.holder of a newly granted village had no authority to charge 
assessment on older alienated land or to deprive hereditary holders 
of their mirds rights. The alienee of a village frequently gave out 
land rent-free, and this land he also called alienated land. But 
these gifts rested on his pleasure, and it is a question how far on a 
reversion of the village the state would have been bound by such 
gifts. It may be assumed that all villages were originally 
government villages, that is the revenue of all at first came into the 
government treasury. What was the earliest form of alienation 
does not appear. Apparently in Satdra the earliest alienation 
'documents refer to hereditary ofiSces, and the assignment of rent- 
ffse Wds to the village establishment. A copperplate grant 
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mentioned by Captain Grant Daff shows that the early Mardt^ 
dynasties in Panhdla granted whole villages, though on what terns 
does not appear. The Maratha chiefs of pre-Musalmdn times alsotoade 
grants for charitable and religious institutions. The Musaimdna 
gave jdgirs or alienations of district and village revenues for the 
support of troops or in reward for personal service. In Mardtha 
times alienations of every kind were multiplied. The greatest num- 
ber took place during the reign of Sh^hu (1708-1749), and in most 
keenly disputed hereditary offiee cases deeds of that time are still 
produced. The early Peshwas and the Pratinidhi conferred not a 
few grants. In later times (1800-1818) Poshwa Bajirav adopted 
the policy of sequestrating grant estates or jdyirs generally on the 
plea that the services for which they had been granted were not 
performed. In 1819 the first of the British-invested Rdjas of 
Sdtara tried the same policy, generally by refusing to allow estate- 
holders to adopt. In both cases these attempts led to disaster. 
They hastened the overthrow of Bdjirav by turning the leading 
chiefs against him and they were one of the chief causes of com- 
plaint with the British against the management of Shdhiji familiarly 
known as Appa Saheb Mahardj. The Patvardhaus and the Kdstia 
Jdgirdars in Tdsgaon and Wai were the victims of the Peshwa^s 
rapacity, while the Rdja of Sdtdra was particularly harsh towards the 
houses of Phaltan, Bhor, and the Pratinidhi. Atthoend of the Peshwa^s 
supremacy two main classesof alienations werein use in Sdtdra : Jdgira 
or service grants and indms or perpetual gifts. Jdgira were lands 
alienated in return either for personal called jd^or military called saran- 
jdrn service. In theory these grants were continued only so long as 
service was required; in practice many of the grants became hereditary. 
At the same time the word jdgir was very loosely used and beyond 
question some hereditary grants were called Such were the 

grants to the great Sdtdra estate-holders or jdgirddrs, the Pant 
Sachiv of Bhor, the Nimbdlkar of Phaltan, the Pratinidhi of Aundh 
and Atpddi, and the Daphlo of Jath. All of these the British 
Government continued as hereditary grants. The only estate-holder 
of Musalm^ origin in Sdtdra was the Shaikh Mia of WAi who held 
the village of Pasarni as a military grant or aaranjdm, 

Indms were gifts in perpetuity either granted by Hindu and 
Muhammadan governments or by village authorities. In the case of 
village grants possession was acquired by bhogavta or prescription, 
the assent of the state being implied by continued acquiescence.. 
Government indms were generally unattested by deed, the most 
respected bearing the ruler’s autograph. Village indms were granted 
either in reward for services or by special favour. They were often 
wrung out of the village authorities by Brdhmans in office. Captain 
Grant Duff (1822) was satisfied that scrutiny would show that many 
of the village grants were false and were held by fraudulent collusion 
with village officers. Captain Grant Duff arranged state and village 
grants or indms under six classes : Hindu, Musalman, devasthdn or 
religious, dharmaddy or charitable, dengia or miscellaneous gifts, and 
vatans or village staff grants. Hindu indms were of six varietiefi : 
to Br&hmans, to Gos&vis or religious beggars, to Mar&th^ for* war 
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■>8ervic68, to Bhfits or reciters, to Jangams or LingAyat priests, and to 
Fair Flags, as each village used to send a flag to the great fairs or 
religious gatherings. Musahndn perpetual grants or indms, all of 
which were included under the head of charity or khairat^ wore of 
eight varieties, to Musalindns, to Musalmdn beggars, to tumblers or 
DombAris, to bull showmen or GopAla, to bear-men or Darveshis, 
to eunuchs or Hujres, to picture showmen or Chitrakathis, and to 
reciters or Dhitras. Devasthdn or religious grants were both 
Hindu and Musahndn. The Hindu religious grants were of three 
varieties; (1) Mardtha made either by rulers or village 

officers, including grants to famous temples for lights or dips, for 
food or naivedya, for worship or puja on great festival days or 
uchchdvs ; (2) gdon dftvfa to meet the expense of village shrines ; and 
(3) saunsthdns, grants to religious teachers made by Mardthd, chiefs, 
by the Peshwas, and by village officers, the most interesting of which 
were to Blid,rgavrdm Bdjirav’s teacher and to Rdmdds Svdmi 
Shivdji'sieacher. Musalmdn religious grants were of three kinds 
mosque lands, tomb or dnrga lands, and prayer-place or idga lands, 
Dharwdddy or charity lands were held almost entirely by Brahmans. 
Dengis or gifts were miscellaneous grants usually by village officers 
to mdntrih or sorcerers and magicians, devrisliis or spirit 
controllers, hah arvpis or ghndshi vdjantris or pipers, sliingddia 

or crooked hoin-blowers, iutdrivdlds or long trumpet blowers, 
pakhvdjvdids or drummers, kahmntins or daucing girls, ehitdris or 
painters, afdrs or perfumers, raktnms or ink-makers, pahekars or 
silk workers, idiohdars or raacebcarers, sondrs or goldsmiths, shimpis 
or tailors, suidrs or carpenters, ganndis or bricklayers, hhois or 
fishermen and litter-bearers, vaidyds or physicians, kdsdrs or bangle 
makers, pdnddis or water-finders, mdnbhdvs or beggars, virs or 
heroes who had died in defence of the village, and bdlparveshi and 
mdnparveshi for the children and widows of village martyrs. 
Vatanddr grants were for village officers and village establishments. 

The holders of alienated villages are Brdhmans, Mardtbds, V^nis, 
Jangams, Gosavis, Prabhus, Mh^rs, fend MusalmAns.^ The 
proprietor as a rule docs not live in his village. Many estates are 
divided into shares and some arc enjoyed in turn by the descendants 
of the original holder. In many cases the estates or shares are 
mortgaged to creditors and in a few cases they have been sold.* 
There is no notable difference either in the condition of the people 
or in the character of the tillage in alienated and neighbouring 
Government villages. As a rule the alienated villages are the 
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^ 1 The Collector of Sdtdra, 6263 of 17th October 188.3. Of the Reronty.two alienated 
▼illagea in MAn, Khiin^pur, Tiiegaon, and Khat&v, }3r^hmanB hold nfty, MarAthOa 
fourteen, Gob&tm two, Frabhus one, Mhiirs one, Musalm^nH one, Gujars one, Jangama 
one.and one is held jointly by aBrihman and a Lingiyat. In KarAd,Vdlva, and F&tan 
also the chief holders are Brkhmans and Mardth^s ; of these five are SardArs, and the 
rest are traders, begging Brahmans, and husbandmen . 

s Of the five village In Man, one is in the management of a moneylender or sdtdrdr ; 
of the twenty-two villages in Khanapnr, seventeen have been mor^aged, and of the 
thirteen in Tasgaon, five. Of the thirty -two villages in Khatav, some have been sold 
and tbh nam^ of the purchasers have been entered in the Government books and 
nineteen are in the hands of moneylenders or sdvkdrs. 
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choicest villages of the neighbourhood and so are better able tabeair 
without suffering the heavier rates which they have to pay. Alienated 
villages have two leading classes of tenants> mirdsddre or hereditary 
tenants and gatkiilis or casual tenants. Yearly tenants are also 
found under nnrdsddrs and in the proprietor's private holding. 
All, except perhaps the under-tenants, pay a fixed rent. In 
unsurveyed villages the proprietors sometimes attempt to raise the ' 
rent especially when the tenancy is for a year or other limited period. 
But all tenants have a right to hold their lands so long as they do 
not fail to pay their rents, and can be ousted only in duo course of 
law. The payments are nearly always in cash, though grain rents 
are paid in a good ipany Patan villages. The ordinary rates in 
surveyed alienated villages do not differ from those in Govern- 
ment villages ; in unsurveyed villages they are g(‘nerally higher.' 
Proprietors seldom do anything to aid their tenants to improve the 
land. If the tenancy is for a limited j)eriod, they sometimes help 
the tenant in digging wells or in carrying out iraprov^cments. No 
advances or tngdi are granted to tenants. If a tenant improves his 
holding he usually reaps the full benefit of his improvements. The 
proprietor as a rule will ask no more rent than the former rent. Most 
alienated villages have waste gdyrnii or grazing land for the 
landholders to graze their cattle on free of charge. Fn some cases 
this waste land is set apart as kuran or grass land and the right of 
grazing is sold yearly or given by contract. The right to cut timber 
depends on the terms of the proprietor's sanads or title deeds. 
Landholders can usually cut trees on their fields, except the kinds 
set apart as Government trees. The help given to proprietors to 
recover rents is regulated by sections 86 and 87 of the Land Revenue 
Code. On application a summary inquiry is made, and if the 
proprietor appears entitled to help an order is passed to help him. 
The tenant is given a week, a fortnight, or a month to pay. At the 
end of the term of grace, under the Collector's order, the miralatddr 
enforces the usual compulsory process. The proprietor of a surveyed 
village is aided to recover his dues up to the survey rates. In 
unsurveyed villages help is given up to what seems fair in each 
village. When such cases arise average actual collections during 
the previous five years are generally considered fair. 


1 In Kar&d, VAlva, and F^tan the ordinary dry-crop acre rate in unsurveyed 
alienated villages is about 10s. (Ra. 5) and the garden acre rate 143. (Rs. 7). hUn haa 
three of its five villages surveyed, and in the other two the dry crop acre rates vary 
from 2Jd- (He. 1 - IJ as.) ; the revenue is however levied by the proprietors at 

three-fourths of the full assessment and consequently the actual burden of revenue on 
the landholders is not much in excess of what falls on Government landholders in 
neighbouring villages. In the four unsurveyed villages in Kh^nilpur the dry crop 
acre rates vary from 3#. lOid. to Vfd. (Rs. 1 J j - 5ji|j cw.), and the acre rates on watered 
land from 9^. to 4^;. lOJff. (Ks.4} • 2^,^) ; the corresponding rates in the neighbouring 
Government villages are for dry crop land from .38.4^^/. to Sd. (Ks. IJJ’^ and for 
watered land 98. to 58. (Rs.4i-2i). In the six unsurveyed villages in Tilsgaon the 
highest acre rates are for dry crop land 10s. 7 id. (Ks. 5^) and for watered land 17s. 
6d. (Kb. 8J), and the corresponding rates in the neighbouring Government villages are 
5s. (Rs. 2^) and 13s. 6}cf. (Rs. 6 as. 12}). In the eighteen unsurveyed villages in 
KhaUv, the acre rates vary for dry-crop land from 6s. to 28. (Rs. 3-1) and for watered 
land from £1 2s. to 10s. (Rs.11-5); the corresponding rates in the neighbouring 
Government villages are for dry-crop land 4s. to 3d. (&.2-as. 2) and for Vatsred 
land 10s. to 5s. 6d. (Rs. 5 - 2}), 
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SECTION III.— HISTORT.i Chapter VIII. 

The first land measurement and appraisement of which record The Land, 
remains was under the BijApur government, probably during the History, 
last years of the 1 0th century. The accounts were kept in pagodas. 

In some villages the Bijiipur standard of assessment was continued to 
the end of the Peshwa^s rale{l817)jbat the accounts are imperfect and 
no estimates of the rates are available. When Shivaji took the country 
(1655) he made a new but imperfect measurement. His system was 
the same as that of Malik Ambar in the North Deccan (1605-1626), 
who fixed two-fifths of the produce or its equivalent in money as 
the government share. Shivilji kept his accounts in pagodas. The 
Moglials in the time of Auraugzeb (1686 • 1707) introduced the 
system of Todar Mai, which was a permanent assessment of one- 
third of the average produce or its equivalent in money.* In Satara 
the Moghal assessment was fixed not by measurement as in the earlier 
conquered districts, but by the average of the accounts of the ten 
previous'years. In some cases Aurangzeb raised the rents for some 
years as high as he could and this amount was over afterwards 
entered in the accounts as tho Icamdl or rack rental though it was 
subject to permanent and casual remissions. 

Before the rise of the Mardth^s and daring their supremacy, Foi'mer Surveyn. 
many surveys were made of parts or of the whole of the SAt^ra 
territory apparently with the object of readjusting rather than of 
altering the assessment, which, under the name of kamdl or rack 
rent, had remained tho same time out of mind.* No accurate account 
of the Bijdpur survey remains. The standard of measurement was 
a hUhi or pole, said to bo about five feet, but probably nearer ten 
feet long.* In tho time of BaUji BAjirdv (1740-1761) one Shdmrdv 
Ambdji surveyed thirty-one villages in Wdi and Kardd of which 
records remained in 1 822. Other villages were surveyed by Sakhdrdm 
Bhagvant mnmlatddr of Chan dan- Vandan and Babu Krishnardv of 
S^tdra but tho records were lost. The unit of measure is said to 
have been six hdths or ten feet.® Probably none of these surveys 
extended to the hill lands. In alienated villages, which keep many 
old practices, the valley lands pay a fixed rent while the uplands are 
measured year by year. Tho rates are fixed by the square rod 
of land actually cultivated. About 1751 parts of Kardd, Vdlva, 


^ Contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir- Mackenzie, C. S. 

3 The standard fixed in Northern India and parte of Gujarit and Kbdndeih by the 
great Akbar, * whose assessment/ says Mr. Ogilvy the Commissioner of S4tllra in 1851, 
* may be that which now exists/ was a third of the produce. According to Mr. 
Ogilvy, the mode he adopted was to cause a small medium portion of the crop to be 
cut for several seasons and then to estimate (rom this specimen the produce of the 
entire field. The assessment was fixed on a calculation of the msrket piices for a 
series of years. Mr. Ogilvy, Commissioner of 8dt&ra, 419 of 29th October 1851, 

Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 23-24. 

a Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 21. 

* Captain Grant afterwards Grant Duff mentions a stone at Nher in Ehativ with 
a measure of five cubits and three hand-breadths. Another mark by its side show^ 
what was supposed to be Shiv&ji’s standard and this was six cubits and three hand- 
b^dibs. According to the general opinion ShivAji’s measure was five cubits and 
five hand-breadths (»r nearly ten feet. East India Papers, IV. 646. 

Captain Grant, 1 7th Juno 1822, East India Papers IV. 646. 
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Khdndpur, and Bijapur, were measured under the auspices of .the 
Pant Pratinidhi.^ Though surveyed they do not seem to have been 
assessed.^ About 1821 the Bijdpur sub-division was surveyed and 
assessed and every piece of land then. received a nominal rent.^ 

About 1822 the acre rates returned for good land varied from 
£1 l^d. (Rs. 18 a, to 28, Sd, (Rs. 1 J ) ; for mixed land from 
18^. Jd. (Rs. 9 to Is. 8Jd. (13i as,) ;and for upland from 4«. G^d, 
(Rs.2 to 6|d. (4i as,). The acre rate in garden land varied 

from £2 16i/. i-^d, (Rs. 28 as. 3J) to 2^. 3d. (Rs. 1 In Captain 
Grant’s opinion these rates were so high that if the whole land had 
been subject to them no margin would have been left for the land- 
holder's maintenance. In practice the landholder tilled less heavily 
rented alienated or leasehold land, and even portions of the village 
lands which nominally were liable to the full rates were lot off with 
short rates or khand makta. The landholders were also helped by 
the pay which members of most families earned in the chief ^s retinue 
or in his army. 

The officers immediately connected with the land management 
were hereditary. In the village they were the jidiil or headman, the 
kidkarni or clerk, and the chaughida or assistant headman. ^J'hese 
offices were of remote antiquity. Tho word pdtil is possibly of 
Musalmd.n origin,® but the older words gdvda and grdmddhikdri prove 
the antiquity of the office* The ancient name for the kidkarni was 
gram Ickhak or village writer. Tho pdtil was tho head of the village 
and with the kulkarni superintended the collection of the revenue.® 
The pdtil apportioned the assessment and managed cultivation, 
the kulkarni kept the accounts and records, and tho chaughula helped 
the pdtil. Over the village authorities were the deshmukh or group 
head and the deshpdnde or group clerk. As presidents of panchdits 
or juries they had special power to settle cases relating to hereditary 
property. The office of desh-chaughula also existed, but seems to 
have been a Maratha institution. Deshmukhs and deshpdndes are 
probably as ancient as the village offices. Gi’ant Duff thought they 
were as ancient as the Bahmani dynasty and probably of far 
remoter origin, but it is not proved that the offices were hereditary 
before the Musalmdns. No Sdtdru records have been traced which 
give in early Hindu times the grades of officers who held power 
between the deshmukh and the Rd.ja. In Musalman times the 
revenue was farmed and collected by agents of government named 
amils. Still the authority of the deshmukhs and deshpdndes’ 


^ On this measurement KarAd, Ydlva, Khdu&pur, and Bijiipur were assessed in 1851, 
Bom. Gov. Kev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 154. 

* ' Kariid, V41va, and Kh^ndimr have not been assessed for about 100 years, and a 

great deal of aijparently unafable land seems then not to have been taken into con- 
sideration.’ Lieut. Saiidford, Second Asst. Comr. 8th August 1851, Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 22 of 1862, 132. » Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 132. 

* The records are in highds each of 4290 square yards that is about jths of an 

acre or 4840 square yards. The higha rates are in good land from Re. 1 to Rs. 1C ; 
in mixed land Re. } to Rs. 8 ; in upland Re. J to Rs. 2 ; and in garden land Re. 1 to 
Bs. 25, East India Papers, IV. 649. • 

» It is more probably the Sanskrit pattakil or leaseholder. 

^ Grant Duff's Mardthda, 16. 
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remained. They frequently had charge of forts and often farmed 
the revenue of their districts. The superintendent of amils over a 
considerable tract of country was termed mokmddr who was 
probably paid by a percentage on the revenues. Frequently above 
the moJcdsddr was a suhheddr who did not live constantly in tho 
district and took no share in the revenue management. The 
mokdsddr^s office was occasionally but not often hereditary. 
Mokribkhan Mokisddr of Kard,d and Khatdv was succeeded by his 
son and grandson. On the other hand the appointment often lasted 
only for a year. Mokdsddrs wore not always Muaahndns. Tho 
deshpdndes and dfishmukhs were a source of division in authority 
and freouently resisted the Bijapur government. To reduce thoir 
power Shiv^ji (1668-69), while maintaining the village officers, 
abolished the interference of the hereditary district ofiicers in the- 
land management, but they continued to have considerable inHuonce 
as referees in questions relating to hereditary property. At the same 
time ShivAji established a strict check over the pdtila and kulkarnia 
in the shape of a staff of district agents styled tarafddra or tdlukddrs, 
an upper class of clerks who tested the revenue management of a 
group of villages and did clerical work. For the active duties thoro 
was a havdlddr for each tdliikddr, and a suhheddr or mdmiatddr 
with a similar charge over a larger area. Highest of all under tho 
PeshwAs or prime rniuistoi's was the mnjumddr or finance minister 
and tho sabnis or record-keeper.^ Tho Peshwds continued the same 
system and Mahdavrdv Ballal (1761-1772) brought it to considerable 
efficiency. The mdmlatddrs were appointed from year to* year, but 
they were not removed during good behaviour. Government estimated 
B, mdmiatddr* s expenditure and receipts at the beginning of the year. 
He had a salary, a public and private establishment, and a right to a 
private assessment of about live per cent on the revenue. He had to 
advance part of the expected revenue to government, receiving a 
premium of ton per cent and one per cent interest monthly until 
the period when collections were expected, when the interest 
ceased. The accounts when closed wefe carried by tho district 
fadnis or mdmlatddr^s first clerk to Poona and carefully examined. 
The mdmlatddrs were encouraged to live in their districts, and when 
they could not the affairs of the district were closely examined. 
This system continued but more laxly till tho time of B&jir&v II, 
(1796) when the whole system went to ruin. The mdmlatddrs 
either themselves became, or were replaced by contractors, who 
farmed the revenue of the districts and treated the landholders with 
the greatest harshness. The contractors were usually given civil 
and criminal jurisdiction and the people had no redress. 

The village and district officers were originally hereditary.* They 
were paid by the grant of lands and by certain dues. ^HhepdtiU and. 


1 To the t^e of the Peshwis belong the expressions nddgaunda Knddeshckomghuh 
that is district head and district awistant, sar pdtil or head pdtilf and the revival of 
the term mokdsddr with a new signification explained in the section on the revenue 

^ Mr. Muir-Mackensie, C.S. His authorities are Grant DuflTs Mardthis and Letters 
of Jane 1322, and information obtained by inquiry into hereditary office cases. 
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kulkamls held rent-free lands and in Mardtha times if not earlier . 
enjoyed the rrmslidhira or salary, and the tashrif and ahirpdv or 
honorary presents of cash and turbans at the yearly revenue 
settlement. These charges were allowed when the village revenue 
was collected and the amounts were deducted from the receipts. The 
alienated land was divided among all the members of the pdtil and 
kulkarni families. But the extras were generally paid only to the 
oflBciating pdtil or kulkarni, though in some villages the relations 
obtained a share.' From the landholders the pdtil and kulkarni 
received presents of grain called ghtigris, varying from eight to 
twelve pounds (4-6 ahers) to the bigha of land, or one-tenth, eight 
pounds in eighty (4 shers in the man), of the grain yield. They 
also enjoyed other very ancient perquisites termed marks of honour 
or mdn-'pdn. The chief of these marks of honour were eharmi 
joda or a pair of shoes from the village shoemaker ; the Basra 
sheep allowed from the village expenses ; J anna, weight of oil 
from the oilman on working days ; oil and molasses given by 
merchants on the cattle festival in AsJiddh or June- July ; pieces 
of cloth, blankets, betel-leaf, or vegetables from the sellers and 
makers of these articles ; a small tax of or J a. (1 J to 3 
farthings) a piece on all traders; and to the pdtil two-thirds of 
watching fees of three farthings to a half-penny a head a night on 
travellers and others. They also helped themselves largely to the 
sddilvdr or extra village expenses. These were assessed and their 
amounts fixed by the village officers and were a source of much 
complaint on the part of the villagers. 

Government occasionally exercised careful supervision over these 
extra village charges. But before British influence became paramount 
in 1818, the usual practice was to caro little for exactions from 
which the state did not suffer. The policy regarding hereditary officers 
seems to have been to allow the land to descend by the ordinary rules 
of Hindu inheritance, but, as far as possible, to forbid or at 
least to restrict its alienation out of the family. This would 
have the effect of attaching to the soil a family with a stake 
and interest in the village, and this was considered the most 
suitable material from which to choose the officials who dealt 
immediately with the individual landholders. The special items of 
remuneration in cash and perquisites were to bo given to the actual 
officiators. The modern law adopts a different view. The land 
possessed by the whole family is regarded as an equivalent for the 
remuneration of the offioiator, and the whole land both of officiators 
and of relations is now fully assessed while the officiator alone gets a 
fixed percentage on the revenue of the village. Under former govem- 
monts the rent-free lands were necessary to keep the family attached 
to their villages. In the present day they have not the inducement 
to leave their homes in search of plunder or of military or court 
employ, and there is no reason why the state should allow the 
subordinate members of pdtil and kulkarni families to hold rent-free 


1 Tlie officiators paid the members of the family a portion of their dues under the 
name of svdmitva or lord’s share. 
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lands. In spite of state restrictions much of the lands intended for 
the support of these officers has been alienated especially in the case 
of the pdtils who belong to the improvident Mardtha caste. The 
alienations are for the most part of long standing and are left 
undisturbed because the present system secures sufficient 
remuneration for officiators without interfering with transactions 
most of which were in good faith, while the le \’7 of a full rate of 
assessment from those lands has saved the state from loss. Tho 
manner in which these hereditary officers perform their revenue 
duties seldom gives entire satisfaction. A large percentage are fined 
and suspended from office every year, while about two per cent are 
dismissed ; and convictions for criminal offences, usually embezzle- 
ment among the kulkarnis, are not uncommon. At the same tirno 
they do a great deal of indispensable work on a small pay, and it may 
be doubted whether any other system would succeed as well. In 
early Mariltha times the district hereditary officers like the pdtils 
were paid in land. Besides this they had the collection of certain 
duos which were levied from tho villagers in the form of cesses. 
The collection of these dues was an occasion of unlimited extortion 
and even potty warfare. The levy of these dnes continued even 
when tho services of these district officers had been dispensed with. 
Under the Musalmiin kings they collected these dues themselves. 
But to check their extortion and centre authority in himself Shivdji, 
wherever his rule was established, stopped these collections. During 
tho time of slack rule which followed Shivdji^s death, the practice 
revived, and it was not finally stopped till the establishment of the 
British system. Since 1863 the hereditary district officers, instead of 
dues, have been allowed fixed assignments on the revenue, and in 
lieu of service they pay a cess of one-fourth of their income from 
both land and cash assignments. Sven to a greater extent than 
those of pdtils and hulharnis the lands of district hereditary officers 
have been alienated. But the alienations have been seldom 
interfered with so long as the state receives the one-fourth cess. If 
the hereditary officer no longer holds tho'land, the one*fourth cess is 
generally secured to him from the alienee that he may not have to 
pay Government for lands which he no longer enjoys. 

From early times the hereditary village accountant probably 
kept a general statement in which the whole land was first entered 
and then the commons, roads, village site, and unarable waste were 
deducted.^ The arable land was next shown and all alienations noted. 
The balance was the land on which the government assessment was 
levied. There was probably also sometWng like the modern paita^ 
a statement of the amount each landholder l^d to pay. No record 
remains of what accounts were kept in Musalmdn times, but as 
their names were Musalmdn, the greater number of the forms in use 
in 18Xj9[, seem to have been handed down from Musalmdn times. In 
the kulkarnVi accounts included the jamin jhada or land 
register, corresponding to the present Form No, 1., a record of 
the name, quality, and contents of every field in the village. 
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showing whether it was alienated or not, to what class, first 
second or third, its soil belonged, and whether it was garden or 
dry crop. Except in the Javli district where there was no record 
these details were forthcoming in most villages, but were in 
general incomplete and unworthy of credit. The old land registers 
were lost or perhaps quite as often hidden under pretence of 
being lost or burnt during unsettled times. The land register 
was intended to form the groundwork of the assessment, 
but its incompleteness or falsity made it little worthy of trust. 
The second statement, corresponding to the present Form No. VI. 
was the Idvni patrak or rent roll, a general record of the lands 
held and the revenue due by each landholder. In many villages 
the sardeshmukhi and other cesses were in addition to the rent of 
the fields and were not shown in the Idvni patrak or rent roll. The 
Idvni patrak for the past year was the most useful paper in framing 
the yearly village rent settlement as the only changes which had 
to be made were for fresh cultivation, exchange of fields among 
landholders, and frauds and embezzlements of land. Neither of the 
first two records could be trusted till the land was appraised and 
measured. The third paper, corresponding to the present Form 
No. Ill, was the sowing statement or bi pernydche patrak. This 
was a monthly statement of sowings kept very irregularly hy the 
kulkarni and forwarded to the mdmlatddr, showing the area of land 
sown in each village for the early and late crops and specifying 
the amount of land revenue due from each. The fourth paper 
was a holding statement called kulghadni, showing the area 
and character of each cultivator's holding and its rental including 
extra cesses. It was made out before the rent roll and 
contained the same information in greater detail. It was a separate 
account with each landholder instead of a general statement of 
every holder in the village. The personal or rayatvdri settlement 
was framed with reference to each man's holding or kulghadnL 
The kabul kuibds or holders' agreements and the rayatvdri pattds 
or state agreements differed from it only in form. The fifth 
paper was the shop statement or mohtarfdchi kulvdr, a record of all 
the craftsmen and trades people in the village, with the shares 
of the mohtarfa or professional tax due from each. The sixth paper 
was the lease roll or istdvdchi patti, stating all the iatdva or rising 
leases with the terms of each. The seventh paper, corresponding 
to the present day-book, was the tahsali ydd, a daily account of the 
landholder's payments, showing the date of payment and the payer's 
name. The eighth paper, corresponding to the present ledger, was 
boUkhat Ichatdvni, an account current with each landholder, showing 
the amount of revenue paid and the balance due by each. The 
ninth paper was the patti vasuli or the accounts forwarded from 
the villages, with all moneys sent to the mdmlatddr^s office in 
payment of revenue, specifying all particulars of the remittance. 
The tenth was the tdleband showing the revenues and charges under 
each head. The eleventh was the aaradl jamdkha/rch showing all 
payments and receipts in the village with the outstanding balances.^ 


1 Captain Grant, 17tb Jane 1822, East India Papers IV. 665. 
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The^e accounts were brought to light in the investigations made 
during the first year after the overthrow of the Peshwa (1818). In 
1822, after constant corrections during three years, they were 
thought to be as correct as was possible until a survey was made. In 
1822 they supplied a fair estimate of the assessment and enabled the 
authorities to decide on complaints of extra exactions, because the 
kulghadni or landholder’s detailed statement specified every item 
of revenue to be levied from each individual, and for which ho had 
passed his kabul kutha or agreement paper. Whether regular 
receipts were granted under the original Mardtha government does 
not appear. After 1818 they were granted in regular rotation by 
the pdtil to the ray at, by the mdmlatddr to the pdtil, and by the head- 
quarter officer to the mdmlatddr. In addition to the above the 
kulkarni of each village had to prepare all the kabul kutbds, by which 
the landholders signified their willingness to pay the items of revenue 
they contained. Their information was contained in each landholder’s 
patta or deed, which was the state’s authority to the landholders to 
hold the land on the terms agreed. In Mardtha times these accounts 
were most loosely kept and the new system added seriously to the 
knlhirni's labours. The mdmlatddrs kept statements of their charges, 
corresponding to the village * statements, and of these forwarded 
three to head-quarters at the close of the year. The mdmlatddr^a 
three statements were ; The mahdlki jkadti el rough account of all 
receipts and charges ; a statement of the revenue settlement of 
each village ; and receipts from persons having fixed allowances 
and other papers relating to his expenses,^ The chief defect of the 
account system was carelessness in specifying alienations, cesses, and 
exactions. 

From early times the general revenue systeni was at least in theory 
personal or rayatvdr. It is the current theory, says Mr, Grant Duff, 
that tho original tenure was mirds that is hereditary subject to the 
payment of rents fixed by the state. According to the same authority 
the deshmukhs, deshpdndea, and ji^irddra or estate-holders at no 
time claimed such ownership in the soil as was granted to the district 
officers and estate -holders in Bengal. There were no large landlords 
in the modern sense of the term. The earliest mention of revenue 
farming seems to be under the Musalmdns, Under the Bij&pur dynasty 
the practice became common and the deahmukha B,nd deanpdndea often 
farmed the revenues. The rnokdaddra were paid by a percentage on 
the revenue, but there is nothing to show that they farmed it. As far 
as he could, Shiv&ji stuck closely to the personal or rayatvdr system. 
So also did the early Peshwds. It was not till the time of Bijirdv II. 
(1796-1818) that revenue farming became usual. The first Mar&tha 
claims to the revenue of the Sdt4ra districts were made by Shiviji. 
He claimed the chauth or one-fourth of the existing revenue and the 
aardeshmukhi or extra one-tenth. In theory, in Shivdji’s time, 
the Bij^pur government got only three-fourths of the standard 
assessment, SUvdji got one-fourth, and the landholders had to pay 
one-tenth beyond the former assessment, which tenth was taken by 
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Shivdji. In practice Shivdji, besides the fourth and the extra tenth, 
took as much more as he could. The whole was lodged in his 
treasury. When under Shivdji's successors the government became 
weak the Mar^tha sarddra or chiefs exacted all they could as 
aardeahmukhi and chauth. In 1719 these assignments were granted 
to the Maritha crown on the revenues due to the Moghals from the 
six Deccan provinces.^ The territory west of Pandharpur, including 
the whole of Sdtdra, with all its revenue was ceded to the Marathd^s 
of Sd,tdra. The territory thus coded was supposed to represent 
Shiv4ji^s original dominions and as such was called the avardjya or 
own rule. In it the Mardthfis in theory continued existing rates ; in 
practice they raised the rents according to their fancy. The cJututh 
was not levied in S^tdra because, as the whole of the revenue belonged 
to the Mardihds, there was no occasion for a distinct levy of chauth 
and the term ceased to be used except when this share of the revenue 
was assigned by the Mardtha government to some third party. The 
aardeahmukhi or extra tenth continued to be levied. In theory 
therefore, after 1719, the Marathds wore entitled to eleven-tenths 
of the old assessment. The extra tenth or aardeahmukhi went to 
meet the Rdja’s state expenses. Of the rest one-fourth termed 
hdhii or ceases went to meet his personal expenses. The 
balance was termed moJedsa. From this mokdaa two deductions 
wore made ; the sahotra or six per cent on the whole revenue, and 
the nddgaunda that is district head cess or three per cent on the 
whole revenue. The aahotra was assigned in perpetuity to the Pant 
Sachiv of Bhor, and the nddgaunda or district head cess of three 
per cent went in gifts to the hereditary chitnis or secretary and to 
several dhangar or herdsmen chiefs. The details are : 

Sdtdra Revenue, 1719, 


Thk Statb. 

To Ahbio.nbkb. 

Per Gent. 

Extra Tenth or Sardtshmukhi. 10 
One-Fourth or Bdbti 26 

Per Cent. 

Six per cent or Sahotra .. 6 

District Head or Nddgaunda.. 3 
Military or Saranjdm . .66 


That is of the whole 110 parts thirty-five came to the Rdja and 
seventy-five were assigned to other parties.® 

The system was further complicated by giving the various chiefs 
and officers assignments in each other^s districts. Besides there 
were numerous alienations of revenue in whole villages or districts. 


1 The six Deccan Provinces were Aurangabad, Berdr, Bedar, BijApur, Haidarabad, 
and KhAudesh. 

^ These proportions are from Grant Duff’s MarAth&s. In his letter of 17th June 
1822 (East India Papers IV. 653) he puts the nroportion of nddgaunda at 2 per 
cent on the mohdsa or H per cent on the whofe revenue, and the sahotra at 6 uer 
cent on the mohdsa or 4} per cent on the whole. Thus the amount remaining for 
saranjdm would be 69 per cent on the whole revenue and not 66 per cent. Also when 
a Martltha indmddr calls himself nddgamda or mokdsddr it means that he was the 
assignee of those items of revenue in some particular district, not that he jvras a 
niomsddr under Musalm&n rule or ever held the headship of a group of villages fh 
a K^navese district. 
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y^ccording to Captain Grant Duff* theso artificial divisions of 
revenue created union and gave an immediate direction to the 
predatory power in the Deccan. The Mar&th^s would probably 
never have spread so far but for this means of at once conciliating 
•and controlling the chiefs. Bajir&v I. (1720 - 1740) had neither 
^ leisure nor inclination to attend to detail. Every one interpreted 
the amount of his own or his master’s claims according to his power to 
enforce them rather than his ability to prove their justice. Shivdji's 
more solid institutions remained among his native hills in West 
Sdtdra and Poona, and there alienations except by the sovereign’s 
authority usually came direct into the state treasury. The 
proportions above quoted soon became little more than theoretical. 
SardeshmuJchi dues especially were collected in the most arbitrary 
manner, sometimes at only two per cent over the revenue at other 
times at ten to twenty per cent.^ Gntil the time of Bdjirdv II. 
(1796 -*.18J8) matters continued on this footing. He increased 
his own revenue but injured the administration beyond hope of 
recovery by the universal introduction of the forming or contract 
system both for revenue and for expenditure. Revenue contractors 
who failed in their contracts wore forced to give up all their 
property and that of their sureties, and if all was insufficient, 
were thrown into hill-forts and treated with the greatest rigour.® 
The system of contracts was indefinitely multiplied; those in 
contract with government sublet their farms. The contractors 
freouently failed to pay their contracts to government or to 
eacn other. The government put pressure on the government con- 
tracfor and he on those who had taken the under-contracts. Thus in 
regular gradation pressure passed on the villagers, the wholegenerally 
ending in a promise to pay at a future day. The contractor was often 
a court favourite. To please Bd,jiriv, and in the hope of making his 
loss good in some other way, he would offer more for a district or 
village group than it was worth. The under-contractors took all 
they could from the heads of villages. If a landholder died and 
the contractor refused remission the village head added the dead 
landholder’s share to the payments due by the other villagers. If the 
villagers failed to make good the loss, the headman md either to 
pay the amount himself, raise it from a mouOTlender, be imprisoned, 
er sit in the sun with a stone on his head. Villages used to pay the 
outgoing contractor a sum called antastor secret payment to persuade 
the incoming contractor that the villagers’ payments in the past year 
were less than they actually were. Contracts were usually yearly but 
were sometimes for as long as three years. Before 1819 payments 
were accepted by assignments on bankers or 8d/vhd/r$ wnich in 
exchange charges, interest, and premium cost the landholders one 
to four per cent a month on their payments. The result was that 
most villages were burdened by a heavy debt incurred on the 
responsibility of the headman and on behalf of the village. In 


' MarAthiU, 251. s Grant Duff, 22nd June 1822. 

• Grant Duff’s Mar&thds, 624-625. 
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Mardtha times village creditors relied partly on the headman's 
power of forcing the villagers to pay creditors and partly on the 
support of government. These village debts, says Captain Grant 
Duff,^ were nothing more than an extraordinary and increasing land 
tax occasioned by the misrule of the former government which the 
profits on agriculture could never have paid, and which in the end 
must have fallen on the government with which it originated and 
by whose measures the whole system was countenanced and 
supported. Of the greater part of the village debts bankers wore 
not the creditors, but individuals engaged in no trade or business 
except ' multiplying this drain on the country.' ^ The great mass 
of these debts* says^ Mr. Chaplin ^consists of advances or loans to 
the late Mardtha government. Both village and private debts have 
arisen to a great degree out of the exactions of the farming system.' 
The crops of a whole village were often mortgaged to creditors 
before they were ripe, but it was very difficult to distinguish 
public from private transactions. In 1822 Captain Grant Duff 
(calculated the village debt at £50,000 to £70,000 (Rs. 5 to 7 
IdkliH)? To clear this great burden Captain Grant Duff proposed 
in each village to conduct a personal inquiry into the history of the 
debt in the presence of the creditor and of the villagers. Money 
which had been paid down must in every ca.so bo repaid. Where 
interest payments already equalled or exceeded the sum advanced, a 
further payment of twelve per cent was to bo made and the bond 
cancelle(J. When the paid interest alreadyamounted to 150 per cent on 
the original debt the debt was to be held cancelled. W here new bonds 
had been passed including principal and interest only the principal 
was to be paid. When the amount due from the village was fixed 
it was to be paid by government and their share recovered by 
instalments from the different landholders. Captain Grant Duff's 
proposals were approved by Mr. Chaplin and seem to have been 
carried out. 

The first step after the establishment of the Sdtara lUja in 
1818 was to abolish the revenue contract system and to revert to 
a strictly personal or rayatv&r settlement. One great evil of the 
contract system was that the headman had great opportunities 
of profiting by exactions in whioh ho was seconded by the 
authority of government. In transactions with moneylenders the 
headman made profits which were ensured by heavier exactions on 
the landholders. Under the system introduced by Captain Grant 
Duff the headman could not levy one copper in addition to what 


* Ijotter of ]4th February 1822, East India Pa^rs IV. 677. 

^ Report on the Dec(»ui para 362, East India Papers IV. 516. 

^ The proportions of the different items which made this total amoimt were roughly 
calculated at Ixalancos 25 per cent, penalties 41 per cent, new boiTOwings to pay old 
6 per cent, over-assessment 7 per cent, village bonds as surety for personal debts 
i per cent, advances for tillage 2^ per cent, village land 3 per cent, to pay up 
thefts I iwr cent, due by village officeni J per cent, security 1 per cent, due to 
the luOiidatdAr who paid the amount per cent, a ilkigo Ijonds extorted per cent. 
Letter of 14th Feb. 1822. The total of the items is 00 per cent, not 100 per (^n4. , 
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^as Btafcod in the landholders' accounts nor could he defraud the 
state by granting alienations or unduly easy leases. By improving 
the system of accounts and enforcing the improved system the 
headman’s unjust gains and tyranny became impossible and the 
ruinous dealings between villages and moneylenders ceased. 

, Captain Grant Duff thus describes the Mardtha revenue settlement 
of a village in the eighteenth century. The total amount of the nalct 
hdb or cash taxes, which were the first item in the account, was first 
put down. Next came the statement of arable land from which 
wore deducted fallow land, alienations, claimants or hakddrs that is 
village officers' land, village devaMimn or temple endowments, and 
haluta or village servants' land. If the headman's and accountant's 
land was not specified, five highds the chdhur wore assigned for 
both together. To the amount of taxes the assessment on the 
remaining laud was added and the whole completed by the addition 
of seven cesses or jmttift amounting altogether to thirty-two per cont.^ 
Those cesses together with the taxes and net land revenue formed 
the total rent settlement or jamdhandi of the village. When the 
total rent demand was fixed the village authorities, with or without 
the help of the government agent, proceeded to divide the assessment 
among the various members of the community. Besides the regular 
items extra assessments were levied in the same way as the cesses. 
They wore imposed more or less arbitrarily, and once put on were 
seldom taken off. There were also remissions, some permanent when 
the gross rental was found to be above the resonreesof the village, and 
some occasional for bad harvests and on other excuses. Theseremissions 
were often corruptly obtained as a matter of favour. The land was 
divided in pdnds or twentieths of a Mgf/ia,a bigha equal to about three- 
fourths of an acre, and chdhur equal to 120 highds or 90 acres. Each 
chdhur was probably at one time divided into tikas or thikds which 
depended on the number of vadils or heads of families. Each thika had 
a managinghead who in turn apportioned the rent among bis hhavhwnd 
or brotherhood, according to the number! *of rokha/rs or forty-eighth 
part shares of the thika each held. The thika varied in size from 
ono-half to one-twentieth of a chdhur^ They were chiefly used in 
Khan&pur, Ydlva, Wai, and Koregaon. Instead of into thikds the 
lands of villages near the SahyAdris were divided into khofrds or 
valleys, and the lands of the villaiges in the district of the upper 
V^rna known as the Vdrna taraf, were divided into hodkds of ten to 
fifty fields. Each bodka had its manager, who distributed the land 
and its revenue among the oonnectioim while the individal OTfe^atvdr 
settlement was made by the headman with the head landholder. 
Probably it was formerly the universal custom for the village head to 
settle only with the family heads and for the family heads to fix the 
shares due by the different members of the family. When the 
settlement had been made with each ray at or family head, each family 
head signed a paper of assent, specifying the quantity and quality of 
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1 Tl^ details were : Expenses of oolleotioo at 5 per cent, eardeshmukhi. 10 per sent, 
dMmuiM 6 per cent, deakpAnde 2} per cent, deshchaughda U per ceiit» aahstira 
6 per cent, utd nddgaunda 2 per oent» 
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the land and the revenue with all extras. From these papers 
or state-agreements were framed and sent to head-quarters for 
signature and seal. They were returned to the mdmUtddrs, who, 
with the village officers, referred to them as the authority for the 
levy of the assessment. 

Under the Mardthds the assessment was paid in four instalments 
called the tusdr or early rain crop in October of twenty per cent, 
the kharif or chief rain crop in January of twenty-five per cent, the 
rabi or cold weather crop in March of thirty per cent, and the akhersdl 
or hot weather crop in May of twenty-five per cent. These instalments 
were continued unchanged till 1863, except that the date of taking 
the tusdr or first instalment was postponed from October to Novem- 
ber, that the landholder might be able to pay it after disposing of 
some of his crop. Payment was made in different coins, which led 
to charges for exchange in which the landholder was always a loser. 
After 1819 theRdja^s government collected the revenue at two percent 
discount, which was the charge made by the former government on the 
ankushi rupee to bring it up to the malhdr shdhi or standard rupee. 
One and a half per cent of the whole revenue was collected in the 
Vdlva sub-division by a rupee called by Captain Grant the mmik 
kokeri. The malhdr shdhi was collected in the Bijapur district and 
formed four per cent of the whole revenue. The remaining 94J 
per cent were collected in ankushi rupees. Little compulsion was 
required in collecting the revenue. Landholders in the same and in 
neighbouring villages went security for one another and distraint 
was rarely necessary. If a landholder could not pay his rent he ran 
away. If he was a casual holder or any one could take the land ; 
if he was an hereditary holder or mirdsddr some one took the land 
under condition that the former holder might oust him if he camo 
back and paid what he owed. 

After the restoration of the S&tira Rdjds the old and very heavy 
assessment was continued.^ Between 1821 and 1829 Captain Adams 
surveyed all the lands of the state. The arable area was divided into 
numbers or fields and the areas of all holdings and grants or indms 
were fixed.* But as no boundary marks were set up the work of the 
survey was of little use except in preventing indms from encroach- 
ing on government land. No permanent revision of the assessment 
was introduced.* Every village had its old kamdl or standard assess- 


> Colouel W. 0. Andenon, Survey CommiBBioner, 881 of 23rd October 1880. Id 
1881, Mr. afterwsrdB Co^el Fsrr thought the aBseaBment absorbed half the produce. 
Mr. Ogilvv the CommiBaionar thought that even a larger share was taken. Bom. Gov. 
Rev. ^ 22 of 1852,23. 

* Captain Adams’ bigha contained 4444 square yards or 326 square yards less than 
the English acre of 4840 square yards. The ancient bigha in Mr. Ogilvy’s opinion was 
originally about the same size as the new, Mr. Ogilvy, Commissioner of S4t4ra, 
419 of 29th October 1851, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 22-23. 

* Colonel W. C. Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 881 of ^rd October 1880. Colonel 
Anderson’s account agrees with Mr. Sandford’s but differs from Mr. Ogilvy’s. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sanotord the Assistant Commissioner in charge of Karim, V4lva, 
Khimkpur, and Bijtpnr (1851), Captain Adams measured the oountiy but the assess- 
ment was not alter^ ; the consequence was that great confusion was occasioned Jiy 
the old bighds and the measurement bighde as they were severally styled. In all Imt 
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inent fixed^ and the total assessment of the occupied area of all 
he villages made up the total kamdl or standard assessment of any 
tdlnka or sub-division. Each field was supposed to be known, and 
had its name and area recorded in the accounts in kadim or ancient 
bighds, which was a measure of valuation and not of area, and in the 
higha of Adams^ survey which was equal to thirty- six gunthds or 
^\ths of the English acre. The kamdl or standard assessment was 
also entered against each field. Next, as the standard assessment as 
a rule was too high to be realized, a certain amount was taken off as 
tola or permanent remission and the concession of which was sup- 
posed to prevent the landholder demanding casual remissions. It 
was in fact supposed to be an agreement to take bad and good years 
together and contract to pay a certain sum considerably loss than 
the full legitimate demand. In practice the demand for yearly 
remissions on the plea of poverty and failure of crops remained 
much as before.^ Under the Rdjds* system, landholders were 
encouraged to increase garden land by advances for making or 
repairing wells, and by remitting half of the difference of assess- 
ment between that laid on dry and on garden lands, if the holder 
turned dry land into garden Appa Sdheb or Sfa^hdji, the second 
chief (1839 - 1848), conferred on the country the benefit of a uniform 
standard of weights and measures which was in use in 1851 and 
bore the state stamp.* 

In 1818, when the S^Ura state was formed, one of the first steps 
taken was to abolish revenue farming. The village authorities were 
maintained in full vigour but their actions were carefully watched. 
The hereditary district oflBcers were not allowed to take part in the 
revenue administration. Their influence was considered oy Captain 
Grant to depend on their power and their power on their knowledge 
of embezzlements in their districts, and to be therefore disadvan- 
tageous. Their names and signatures were occasionally required in 
cases of alienation sales and transfers, and arbitrations were some- 
times submitted to them by the consent of parties. At first they 
were often consulted on general sulnects, but as they were found 
untrustworthy, the practice ceased, in the time of the Feshw&s 
Sat^ra was divided into fourteen mamlats or sub-divisions a number 
which Captain Grant reduced to ten. The mdmlatdd/re were paid 
one per cent on the net revenue of their charge. Each mdmlatddr 
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the Bijipur Bub-diviflioii the aseeMinent wae ^6 old bigha while the onltivsted area 
was shown in measurement highds* Bom. Gov, Rev. Beo. 22 of 1862, 164. According 
to Mr. Ogilvy the Commissioner (1861), between 1821 and 1829 Captalne Chalan ana 
Adams, m oommonication with heads of villsges and ^ other intelligent natives, 
Borveyed the entire territory of Sdtdra with the ^ception of the lands of several 
indmadrs and (d a few villages in the Bijdpur sub-division. They revised the assees- 
ment by which they made a trifling increase on the whole revenuM. ^ The revised 
rates were introduced uid continued in operation for a few years till it was found 
that owing to the resistance offered by those whose rents baa been raised, add^ to 
the loss sustained from ihoae whose rents had been reduced, the revenues declined. 
On this the R4ja dfrected that the old rates should be again levied inatead of the new. 
The change confused the accounts by keeping the new btgha and the old rates. Bom. 
Got. fiev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 22. 

* Colonel W. C. Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 681 of 23rd October 1880. 

Bom. Gov. Bev. Boc. 22 of ISSS, 165. ’Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 22 of 1852, 27. 
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was not paid precisely in proportion to the amount of the collections, 
the highest pay was one hundred and seventy and the lowest one * 
hundred rupees a month. Complaints of exactions or tyranny were 
rare, but fourteen mdmlatddra were dismissed within the first three 
years chiefly for bribery and embezzlement. The post of tdlukddr 
or ahekhddr that is group clerk or manager and of mdmlatddr 
wore continued and regular salaries took the place of irregular gains. 
The accounts were strictly supervised at head-quarters. Under the 
British system in Satara, as elsewhere, the district hereditary officers 
were without duties or powers. The village system was maintained 
in purity and efficiency. In spite of the elaboration of the system 
and the changes made to suit modern financial practices the revenue 
jurisdiction and duties of the mdmlatddrs and officers corresponding 
to the nhekliddrs were closely analogous to those of ancient times. 
The working of the system showed that it was suited to the country, 
fitted to check extortion, and to ensure the punctual collection of 
any assessment the landholder could afford to pay. 

In spite of Captaiu Grant Duffys efforts to improve the system, it 
continued in several respects loose and uncertain. The village 
accounts were kept on loose pieces of paper and wore never balanced 
at the end of the year, and the district officers framed their monthly 
and yearly cash accounts from equally slovenly record.s. These 
accounts showed the receipts only and not the disbursements ; for it 
was the practice to remit monthly to the district officers the sums 
necessary to meet their charges by the hands of the person who had 
brought the collections to the state treasury. Waste lands were 
often entered as cultivated and lands let at reduced rates were 
recorded as fully assessed. The nominal rent of land free from 
assessments and receipts from other sources, were so mixed with the 
land revenues as to make their separation almost impossible. No 
care seems to have been taken to realize the revenues by instal- 
ments at seasons convenient to the payers. If arrears accumulated 
the landholders were pressed for payment when they should have 
been left undisturbed in their fields.^ 

Large yearly remissions were always required. When the crops 
began to ripen the heads of vllages and the shekhddrs or group 
managers examined them and reported their state to the mdmlatddr. 
Where any village was reported to have suffered much loss, the 
mdmlatddr or one of his head writers went and examined the crops. 
From these reports and from personal observation the mdmlatddr 
made a rough estimate of the required remission* At the time of 
making the rent settlement ilie mdmlatddr submitted this rou^h 
estimate to the B&ja. The amount of remission was then fixed in 
the same way as if the sale of an estate was the subject of discussion. 
The mdmlatddr would ask £5000 (Es. 50,000) remission. The Rija 
would offer £2000 Bs. (20,000)and so they haggled until some medium 
sum such as £3500 (Bs. 35,000) was agreed on. Armed with authority 
to remit this sum the mdmlatddr and his subordiDateB would go 


* Bom. Oov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852; 25«>26. 
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through the several villages, fixing each landholder's remission by a 
, similar process of bargaining. In the end a list was sent to head- 
quarters with every landholder's name and the reinissiou alleged to 
have been given him. Several cases of dismissal of revenue servants 
proved that the alleged remissions were not always given,^ and if they 
were given they wore not distributed till after one or more seasons.^ 
If by the Rajahs permission any portion of the revenue was left 
uncollected, it was generally not recorded.^ It often happened that 
the alleged remissions were made to cover deficiencies arising from 
inaccurate entries in the accounts, to meet excesses of village ex- 
penditure, or to accornraodato persons in favour with those in power. 
InsuflScient sums were allowed to meet contingent village expenses 
and when, as often happened, these sums were exceeded, the poor 
were defrauded to make good the deficiency.* 

A separate establishment was maintained at the capital for the 
collection of outstanding balances ; and as the local officers were not 
hold answerable for their realization they took no pains to prevent 
their accumulation and made no exertions for their recovery. The 
very lax manner in which the accounts were kept rendered it 
extremely difficult for the department specially appointed for the 
purpose to know from whom they ought to levy the outstandings. 
The village accountants wore bound to keep records of tho details, 
but their accounts were very imperfect, and it was (1861) probable 
that only a small portion of the whole amount of the outstanding 
balances could be recovered.® 


Under tho Rdja's revenue system, yearly advances were required 
to keep up tillage and yearly remissions to save the landholders from 
ruin. Renta were kept at so high a standard that largo balances 
accumulated, which enabled the government officers to draw tho 
utmost from the landholders and even to absorb, by harsh and 
questionable moans, any profits they niight earn in other pursuits 
than agriculture. In tho opinion of Mr. U^gilvy, who was Commis- 
sioner of Sdtdra in 1851, the system of revenue management under 
the chiefs destroyed energy and selMependenoe and could never 
lead to improvement.^ • 


SECTION IV.— THE BRITISH. 

Od the introduction of British management in 1848, the Com- 
missioner of Sdtara made the same use of the hereditory district 
officers, the deshmukhs, deahchaughulda^deshpdndes^ and nadgaudds, 
as had been done in older British districts. He introduom rules 
under which the pay of village headmen and accountants was raised 
to a standard more suited to their duties. When the salaries of 
the village officers paid by the late government were found enough 


1 Lieut. Saudford, AeBiataut CommiMioner, Bom. Gov. Ke^. Rec. 22 of 1852, 143-145. 
< Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 22 of 1862, 26. 

* Colonel W. C, Auderson, Survey CommiBaioner, 881 of 23rd October 1880. 

*Mr. O^vy, 1851, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 28, 

^ Bom. Gov. Rev, Hec. 22 of 1852, 27. 

^Mr. Ogilvy, OommiBsioner (1851), Bom. Gov. Rev. Rea 22 of 1852, 27*28. 
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they were left untouched ; when they were not enough they were 
raised by a percentage scale on the village revenues. One village 
accountant had sometimes the care of several villages and when 
their salaries fell short of the authorized percentage on the revenues 
of their charge^ the salary was raised according to that scale.' The 
anomaly of having the old rates entered with the new bigha was 
stopped and orders were issued to the revenue oflScers directing them, 
until the assessment was revised to record the ancient bighds and 
the ancient rates. Contingent allowances for the supply of 
stationery for village accountants were fixed at a percentage on the 
village revenues and directed to be spent under the authority of the 
pdtils and kulkarnu^ and to be detailed in the village day-book. 
The kulkarnis were ordered to keep regular village accounts under 
the system of checks in force in other British districts of sealed and 
numbered pages, and the local officer’s signatures at the end of the 
volumes. The day-books were directed to be balanced daily and 
the aoconnts of individuals yearly. A receipt book was given to 
each landholder in which their payments were regularly entered. 
The accounts were (1851) kept so as to show the land and extra 
receipts with every necessary detail. The system was made) to resemble 
as closely as possible that m use in other British districts. In 1851 
Mr. Ogifvy from personal observation was satisfied with its efficient 
working. Corresponding improvements were introduced into the 
mode of keeping the district accounts. The day-books were 
balanced daily and the volumes bore the Commissioner’s signature. 
Samples of the district accounts in use in British districts were 
obtained from the Revenue Commissioner and distributed to the 
different m6mlatd&rs. Ordinary payments were made from the local 
treasuries, extraordinary payments formed the subject of separate 
references. The instalments of revenue were collected at the seasons 
most convenient to the landholders, and the mdmlatd^rs were made 
responsible for the collections. The collection of outstanding balances 
for former years was also added to their duties. Fields, whose 
crops were stated to have wholly or partially failed, were minutely 
inspected by the village and district officers, whose proceedings 
were watched and revised by the Commissioner and his assistants, 
and after careful inquiry remissions were granted. Statements 
framed at head-quarters, bearing the Commissioner’s seal and show- 
ing the sums due from each landholder and the remissions allowed, 
were fixed for general information in a conspicuous part of every 
village. There was little risk (1851) that the relief failed to reach 
those for whom it was intended.* Under the system introduced 
(1848-1851) by Mr. Frere, every field in which there was any loss 
was examined by the village officers who prepared a return showing 


1 The percentage paid to headmen was : On the gross land rerennes np to Bs. 500 
five per cent, from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000 per cent, from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 2000 
two per cent, from Rs. 2000 to Rs. 3000 1} per cent, from Rs. .3000 to Rs. 4000 
one per cent ; beyond Rs. 4000 half per cent. Percentage paid to village clerks : On 
the gross land revenues np to Rs. 1000 five per cent, from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 2000 
four per cent, from Rs. 2000 to Bs. 3000 three Mr cent ; from Rs, 3000 to Rs. 4000 
two per cent, beyond that one per cent. Bom. Qov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 28«29. 

* Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 22 of 1852, 30-33. 
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what share the crop boro to a full crop. The shekhddr or mamlatdar’s 
,group-clerk came round aud entered his opinion of the field. Finally 
the m^mlatdar or his shirasteddr or head Mrkun examined the field 
and recorded his opinion. This last estimate unless it greatly 
differed from that recorded by the village ofRcors was accepted as 
final. Wlien the difference was striking the officer who made the 
revenue settlement or jamdbundi inquired into the matter. The 
result of the examination of all the fields was embodied in n village 
abstract, which again was put into a list prepared for each division 
or thdna, and tlie division list was embodied in a memorandum 
showing the state of the crops for the whole district. A lump 
remission was fixed as the share of the loss which Government shouhl 
bear. This lump remission was then divided until each landholder's 
namo appeared with the amount due and the amount remitted. The 
village deed or which formerly contained collections without 
showing remissions or expenses was then filled and given to the 
headman. A memorandum was also prepared showin||f each land- 
holder's name, the amount he had to pay, and what remissions were 
given him. This memorandum was posted in the village office or 
temple. As a further precaution the mdmlatddr or one of his clerks 
went through the sub-division and entered in each landholder's 
receipt book tho revenue he had to pay and the remission he received. 
During tho first two years of British rule (1847-1849) remissions 
were given on the old plan and during the next two years they wore 
given on the plan detailed above. The new system worked without 
complaint.^ 

In 1850-51 the lands of S&tdra stretched about 160 miles from 
north to south and 160 miles from east to west.* Exclusive of 
chiefs' territories it included the eleven sub-divisions of SAtiira, 
Tdrgaon, Kardd, Vdlva, JAvli, WAi, Koregoon, Khfinipur, Khatav, 
Pandharpur, and Bijdpur. Of 1697 villages 1175 were Government 
and 622 were alienated. The sub-divisions of Sit&ra, Tdrgaon, 
Kardd, Vdlva, J^vli, and W4i, nearest to the Sahyidris, were the 
most favoured in soil and climatej the richest, best tilled, and 
most populous. They were watered by numerous streams fed by 
abundant and seasonable rain. They were crossed by lofty moun- 
tains whose steep sides were often clothed vrith crops, while their tops 
' were crowned with fields and villages. In these snb-divisions much 
of the land was alienated on rent-free or service tenure. Of what 
remained and was assessable, the largest part was mird$ that is held 
by hereditary holders who could not be ousted so long as they paid 
the government rental. The commonness of this favourable tenure 
kept the west of the district in the highest cultivation. The eastern 
sub-divisions of Khanipur, Ehat&v, Pandharpur, and BijApur were 
less favoured in soil and climate, and, being more liable to invasion 
and to failure of rain, had been so wasted by war and famine that 
few hereditary holders were left. The husbandmen had no interest 
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^ Bom. Gov, Rev. Rea 22 of 1852, 144- 148, 
^ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 15. 
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in the soil, and as they were not bound to particular fields exepted 
themselves to exhaust rather than to improve the land. These four, 
eastern sub-divisions were much loss highly tilled than those in tho 
west. At the same time they were great pasture countries, ai^d the 
cattle of Bijdpur, owing probably to the tracts of salt laden soil, 
were highly esteemed. Still they were not numerous enough to meet 
the demand and numbers of cattle were brought from Mdlwa. The 
buffaloes of Bijdpur were equally celebrated and their tup or ghi that 
is clarified butter was said to keep longer fresh than any other ghi. 
The soils to the west were dark and rich ; those to the east were 
light and poor. Kardd was the richest agricultural sub-division in 
the district and Bijdpur the poorest. Though the stiff black western 
soils sometimes required six pairs of bullocks to draw a single 
plough, and though they were generally highly manured, the heavy 
and continuous crops they yielded more than repaid the cost of 
tillage. In the west watered lands yielded four crops and unwatered 
lands two crops a year. The valleys in and bordering on the 
Konkan mountains grew rice' and wheat while the hill sides yield- 
ed the inferior grain called ndchni. In some parts of this tract, 
especially in the otherwise poor sub-division (>f Jdvli, the soil was 
red and rich, and nipdni or unwatered sugarcane was grown. Much 
labour and careful farming was required to grow this cane ; but tho 
yield was better than the yield of watered cane.® During 1850-51 
about 7136 acres (9515 bighds) of native and 4151 acres (5535 hiyhds) 
of Mauritius sugarcane were grown chiefly for local use. Without 
much encouragement from the Government, the cultivators had 
greatly extended the growth of Mauritius cane as they found it pay. 
The west yielded the finest jvdri and the east the best hdjri, the 
grains most eaten by the people. During 1850-51 about 4413 acres 
(5884 highas) of tobacco were grown. It appeared to be of superior 
quality and it was largely exported though not beyond seas. 
Mr. Ogilvy wished to introduce Syrian tobacco and to grow some 
from Nadidd seed to compare it with that of Sdtdra. A small quantity 
of opium was grown during 1850-51 from 5^ lighds of poppy in the 
Sdtara and Koregaon sub-divisions. The district officers were ordered 
to take the opium from the growers, who, if Government approved, 
would be paid for the drug at such rate as the opium Agent might 
determine. At the Tillage of Dear in Wdi, belonging to the Raja 
of Ndgpur, cmium was also grown and sold for tho benefit of the 
proprietor. Daring the same year 31,155 of native cotton 

were grown. Its production was increasing, but the quantity varied 
with the state of the foreign market. It was estimated that, under 
the stimnlus of unlimited demand, nearly 40,000 bighds of land or 
about S6,727 acres might grow cotton. The greater part of the 
crop was used in the country, the rest found its way to the ports of 
Ghiplun, Ehed, and Mahdd. The best cotton sub-divisions were 


* Rico was (1850-51) cultivated in those parts of the Kar&d and V&lva sub-divisions 
bordering on the Sahy&dris where much rain fell. The rice lands in the BiUpur sub- 
division were watered from the magnificent lake of Mamd&pur. Bom. Qov. B«v. 
Rec. 22 of 1852, 156. » Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1862, 33. * ‘ 
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Kar&d and V&lya. Attempts were being made to introduce New 
Orleans and Broach cotton. San or tag that is Bombay hemp was 
grown to a small extent for making coarse cloth and ropes. Hemp 
or amhddi was also grown and used for the same purposes^ and 
gdydl or wild hemp found on the banks of rivers was likewise made 
into ropes. The produce of various fruit trees growing on Govern- 
ment lands was annually farmed. Mangoes were farmed separately 
in each village. Tamarind trees, chiefly in Bij^pur, were farmed 
in the same manner. Each fruit-bearing jack tree paid 1/r. 4|(/. 
(lOB a«.) in JAvli and b^d. as.) in SdtAra. Date trees, mostly 
near BijApur, were farmed for spirit. In the Koyna valley in TArgaori 
and J^vli there was a promising teak forest, and as most of the 
western hills were capable of yielding teak, bdbhul, sandal, and other 
trees, measures had been taken for preserving and improving them.^ 
An inferior dark and bitter salt was produced in most parts of 
Bij^pur and at a few places in Pandharpur and Khat&v. It was 
manufactured for limited local consumption only, for sea-borne salt 
was used throughout the territory.^ The landholders most of whom 
were Kunbis were hardworking and skilful husbandmen. They 
understood the rotation of crops, the value of manures, and tho 
necessity of refreshing some soils by fallows. Individual holdings 
were small,® though probably larger than in some other British 
districts. Many farms were held by two or more families whose 
women and children helped in the fields,* The following statement 
shows for eight of the eleven subdivisions the number of landholders, 
and the highest lowest and average rents*: 

Sdtdra Landholders and RmU, 1860-6L 


SuB'DivigroN. 

1 Ruttal. 

Und* 

Average 

Rent. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

holders. 

Kartd ... . 

Vilva .. 
XhAn&pur 
BiJ4pur 
Panaharpur ... 
Khat&v . 
Koroi{aoo 
T&rgoon 

Rs. 

084 

1848 

800 

209 

899 

492 

M2 

687 

Bi. a. 

8 9 

0 u 

0 4 . 

0 4 

0 4 

0 0 

1 Sk 

0 rj. 

iiiilili 

Rs. a p. 
20 9 0 
36 14 7 

18 0 7 

19 0 10 

17 7 1 

18 7 1 

17 0 0 

19 8 8 
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According to Captain Adams' measurements in 1822 Sdtdra con- 
tained 2,683,998 acres (2,923,167 bighds) of arable land. Of these in 
1850-51, including alienations but excluding the lands of feudatories, 
2,444,459 acres (2,662,283 bighda) were under tillage yielding 
£316,079 (Bs. 31,60,790) a year or £35,833 (Rs. 3,58,330) less than 
the hamdl or nominal full assessment. Of the rental little more than, 
half came to Government. The arable waste ' was 239,528 acres 


^Bom. Gov. Rev. Hec. 22 of 1852, 38 '39. The reference to teak in J&vli seems 
mistaken. Mr. Mair-Mackensie, 0. S. ^ Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 39. 

* In Pandharpnr, Rhat&v, Koregaon, and Targaon, most of the landholders had 
isjrms JPsyiBg aa average rent of about £1 18«. (rU. 19). Larger farmH were rare. 
Boim Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 195. «Bom, Gov. Rev. Reo. 22 of 1852, 18« 19. 

» Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec, 22 of 1862, 177, 225, 
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("200,884 btfjhdti) and, if tilled and fully assessed, would yield* an 
estimated rental of £7893 (Rs. 78,930). This was probably more 
than the landholders were able to pay, so that it seemed (1851) 
that increased cultivation would hardly repay Government for any 
large and permanent reduction of assessment.^ 

The assessment was in all cases on the land and not on the crop. 
On watered land the bigha rate averaged about £2 Is. (Rs. 20^), on 
unwatered land about £1 8s. (Rs. 14), on rice land about £1 14^. 
(Rs. 17), and on hill side land about 3^;. (Re. 1 a«. 13). In 
Mr. Ogilvy^s opinion these rates were (1851) much heavier than in 
the surveyed British districts. But as the mdmul or ancient bigha 
on which the assessment was based, from time and other causes had 
probably become somewhat indefinite, there was possibly less differ- 
ence in the actual incidence. Reduction as well as revision of mtes 
was necessary not only because prices had fallen from the cessation 
of the court expenditure, but also because the more the country 
became opened by roads so as to admit the cheaper produce of the 
neighbouring districts into the Sdtdra markets, the more must prices 
fall and with them the landholder's power to pay high rates. 
Mr. Ogilvy (1851) had no means of ascertaining whmi or by whom 
the assessment was originally fixed or on what principle it was im- 
posed, or whether it was at that time light or heavy. In his opinion 
the price of produce and the value of the precious metals were liable 
to so many fluctuations that fixed money rents could never for any 
length of time represent the same proportion of the crop.^ 

In Kardd and Ydlva the dry crop assessment looked startling, being 
us high as and oven higher than the garden rates. This was partly 
owing to the richness of the soil on the banks of the Krishna and 
jirobably still more to the large size of the ancient or kadim bigha on 
which the rates were charged,® Garden land was divided into three 
classes dam-watered or dharan hdgdyat, lift-watered or budki bdgdyat, 
and well-watered or vihir hdgdyat In the dam -watered or dharan 
hdgdyat land, the dam was generally of earth stones and grass. It 
had to be renewed every year and repaired after every dry weather 
thunderstonn. The cost of these repairs was nearly equal to the 
keep of a pair of bollock. In the lift-watered land or budki 
hdgdyat the water was raised from a stream or pool by bullocks as 
from a well. In the well- watered or vihir hdgdyat the chief element 
of cost was the keep of one or more pairs of bullocks. The variety 
of the soil in the different parts of the district also gave rise to 
difference in the rates of garden assessment.^ 

The following statement® shows the highest^ average, and lowest 
bigha rates of assessment on garden, rice, and dry-crop lands in four 
of the eleven sub-divisions : 


* Mr. Ogilvy, Comr. 419 of 29th Oct. 1861, Bom. Gov. Hey, Rec. 22 of 1862, 19-20. 
® Mr. Ogilvy, OouimiBsioDer of S&tSra, 419 of 29th October 1851, Bom. Ck)V. Rev. 
Rec. 22 of 1H52, 20-21, « Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 22 of 1862, 163-164. 

< Bom. Gov. Rov. Rec. 22 of 1852, 162-163. 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1862, 221. 
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Watrbrd Land. 

Sub-Di\ibion. 

Dharan or Dam. 

Btidki or Wator-Lift. 

Vihir or Well*’ 


Highest. 

Avoragu. 

liOWOSt. 

Illghofit. 

Avoragii. 

Lowest. 

Higheat. 

Average. 1 Lowest. 


Rb. a. 

Rs. a. 

Ra. a. 

Ra. a. 

Ra. a. 

Ra. a. 

KB. a. 

Ra. a. 

Rs. a. 

Paiidharpur ... 





... 

... 

16 lOi 

7 0 

Q Oi 

Khat&v 

28 0 

IR 0 

i 0 




60 0 

88 0 

15 0 

Korugaon 

20 0 

18 0 

1 6 

14 0 

10 0 

2 0 

14 0 

10 0 

2 0 

T&rgaon 

18 0 

IS 0 

10 0 

12 0 

10 0 

6 0 

16 0 

12 0 

10 0 


SUB-DlVlBlON. 

Unwatimd Land. | 

Dry Land. 

Rioi Land. 

Higheat. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 


Rs. a* 

Rs. a. 

Ra. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Ra. a 

Pandharpur 

7 8 

2 IS 

0 1 


... 


Khat&v 

6 0 

5 0 

1 0 

... 


... 

Koregaon 

16 0 

8 0 

0 4 

... 

... 

... 

TArgaoii 

8 0 

6 0 

1 0 

15 0 

18 0 

7 0 


Besides the land tax landholders bad to pay a number of cesses of 
which the chief were, gavat katdi or grass cess, a fixed sum of £254 
(Rs. 2540) levied from certain villages instead of grass formerly 
supplied to the Rajas free of charge. Batta or exchange tax amounting 
to £3457 (Rs. 34,570), being the difference fixed in 1830 at 2J per 
cent between the old Poona kori or uninscribed rupee and the exist- 
ing (1851) local Chdndvad ankuxhi rupee. Ohud-onaa-‘patti or beacon 
wood tax at £37 {Rs. 370) a year levied from villages near forts, 
instead of faggots formerly supplied by landholders to feed beacons 
lighted to guide watchmen absent on outy from the fort. Oltar-patti 
or house-tax of £1500 (Rs. 15,000) a year, was levied by families 
rather than according to the extent of ground occupied ; it varied 
from 3d. (2 as.) to 2«. (Re. 1). It was apartial tax. In some villages 
it was levied on shopkeepers and strangers only, in others on land, 
holders also, but never on Brdhmans And vatand(ir$, and rarely on 
labourers. Buffalo or vanckarii that is giving tax of one rupee was 
levied on each buffalo not engs(^ in cultivation and not belonging 
to the village headmen. It yielded upwards of £000 (Ra 6000). In 
some parts a tax levied on cattle driven to pasture yielded about £487 
(Rs. 4370). A grazing tax on sheep yielded about £2426 (Rs. 24,260). 
It was levied at different rates in almost every village and averaged 
a little over 12«. (Rs. 6) the hundred sheep.* 

As Sdt&ra was so well watered both by large rivmm and small 
streams Mr. Ogilvy thought that £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) a year 
should be set apart for water works. Much might also be done to 


Chapter Till. 
The Land. 
Tub Bkitibii. 

mo-61. 


Ceanea, 

185L 


1 Th« ftverage rate on ICOAeep waa in SSUra Ra. 61, in TiUgaoa Ra. SA, in 
KarSd Ka. SA. in VSlva Ra. $j, in KhaUv Be. 6g, in KbSnapnr Ba. SiL in 
Paadharpar Ra. <9, in Wsi Ba. 61, in Koregaon Ba. 6}, in BijSpiur Ra. Sj, in 
Bhutan Ba. Of, in Atptdi (under jdgirddr) Ba. 7. The wandering tribe of 
Khiliria were charged a fixed rate of Ba 71 the hundred sheep. Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Bee. '22 of 1862, 39.62. 
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improve the district by opening roads and markets.^ Otherwise Mr. 
Ogilvy thought the withdrawal of the revenue to Bombay would 
cause a fall in prices and a decline of revenue.* An inquiry into 

f )roduce prices satisfied Mr. Ogilvy that produce prices had .varied 
ittle during the twenty years ending 1852, and that during that period . 
the average was about one-half of the average under the Peshwa. 
As the assessment on the land remained unchanged the rental must 
have pressed with more than double weight on the landholders. 
A field assessed at 4«. (Rs. 2), yielding Rs. 6 in the time of the 
Peshwa and 6 s. (Rs. 3) in 1852, would leave to the husbandmen 
85 . (R8.4) in the former period and 2^. (Re. 1 ) in the latter or only a 
quarter of his former profits. This showed the pressing need of a 
revision of the assessment, since rents that might once have been light 
might now (1852) be ruinous.* 

In 1863 when the revenue survey was introduced SAtdra included 
eleven sub-divisions, BijApur, Pandharpur, Khatdv, Koregaon, Khd- 
nApur, W^i, Sdtira, J^vli, Tdrgaon, Kardd, and Vdlva. Of these 
Bijdpur has passed to BijApur and Pandharpur to Sholdpur ; the 
other nine sub-divisions still belong to Satdra. Besides these a 
group of nineteen villages, eight of the Soni estate or jdgir which 
lapsed in 1 845 and eleven of the Td^sgaon estate or jdgir which 
lapsed in 1848, were in 1848 formed into a sub-division styled Tds- 
gaon, which was originally given to Belgaum but since, between 
1857 and 1864, has belonged to Sdtdra. The survey settlement was 
introduced into this Tdsgaon sub-division in 1852-53, reported 
in 1856-66, and sanctioned by Government in 1866-57. In 1857 
some villages were handed from Tdsgaon to Athni and some from 
Athui to Tdsgaon. After TAsgaon the survey settlement was 
introduced into KhalAv and MAyni in 1858-59 ; into Koregaon and 
Kh&nApur in 1859-60; into Wdi in 1860-61 ; into SAtdra, JAvli, 
Tdrgaon, and part of Helvak in 1861-62 ; and into Kardd, Helvdk, 
and Vdlva in 1862-63. The total number of surveyed and settled 
villages was 933, and the effect of the survey settlement was a fall 
in the rental on ike tillage area from £119,538 to £115,189 
(Rs. 11,95,880 to Rs. 11,51,890) or about four per cent. The 
following statement shows the order in which the different sub- 
divisions were settled and the effect of the survey settlement in each 
group ; 


^ Works to iiDprovs eommanication were (1861) in active progress under the Civil 
Engineer, while the Superintendent of CJotton Experiments was engaged in making 
and distributing carts of a superior description. The Commissioner m 1849 (87 ^ 
ISth April) showed the effect on prices in contiguous sub-divisions caused by the 
facilities or the impediments to communication. The use of carts instead of pack 
bullooks would lower the cost of transport in the proportion of 6 to 3 and effect a 
saving of time in the proportion of 6 to 4, Mr. Ogilvy, Commissioner of S4tara 419 
of 29th October 1851, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rw. 22 of 186^ 37. ^ 

® Mr. Ogilvy, Commissioner of SdUra, 419 of 29th October 1861. Bom. Qor Rev 

Rec. 22 on852, 44-46. ' . , xvev. 

® Mr Ogilvy, Commissioner of Sdtira, 520 of 26th October 1862, Bom. Gov, Eer, 

Rec. 16 part 9 of 1866, 2628-2629. 
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Sdtdrd Survey Settlement ^ 1853*1863. 


Year. 

Group. I 

i 

Vft- 1 
liAGBS. 

FtiRMBR. 

SiTRVRT Rental. 1 

(k>Ueo- 

tions. 

Tlllago. 

Waato. 

Total, 

*1962-63 

1958-5D 

1868-69 

1860-01) 

1860-60 

1800-01 

1861-02 

1801-02 

1801-62 

1801-62 

1802-63 

1802-68 

1862-03 

T&B{taon 

KhatAv 

MAynl (Kh&n&pur) 
Korot^on 

Kh&n&pur 

W6l 

S&t&ra 

JAvir 

T&rjfaou 

Helv&k (TArgaon) ... 
Kar&d . . 

HolvAk (T&rgaon) . 
V&lva 

Total ... 


Kit. 

87.000 

01.230 

37,208 

1,40,636 

67,S»4 

1.04,360 

01.886 

41,670 

[ 03.338 
1,86,762 
10.777 
2.84,606 

Ks. 

60,060 

1,08,667 

48,467 

1,36,049 

07,432 

05.278 

86,028 

40,020 

86,584 

1,66,297 

18,881 

2,68,491 

Rs. 

18,666 

8000 

2708 

4488 

6098 

17«)6 

2748 

268 

2890 

8664 

177 

9170 

Rji. 

78,611 

1,07,267 

40,168 

1,41,487 

78,420 

06,084 

88,671 

40,278 

80,424 

1,73,061 

14,068 

2.02,001 

033 

11,96.875 

11.51,800 

66.082 

12,07,022 


In 1852-53 tho survey settlement was introduced into theTasgaon 
sub-division then in Bolgaiitn. In 1848^ on the death without heirs 
of the Tilsgaon chief, his estate or jdgir came into the hands of 
Government. The eleven villages near TAsgaon and Athni wore 
formed into a separate mamlatdar’s charge in which were also in- 
cluded eight neighbouring villages which had belonged to the Soni 
chiors estate which had lapsed three years before. Most of those 
nineteen villages enjoyed a fairly certain and sufficient rainfall. 
Grain was the chief produce and the early or i/wn/ harvest was 
more important than the late. Some sugarcane was grown in 
garden lands. The population was 39,061 or 243 to the square mile. 
Tillage was almost the only industry. In T^sgaon of 9000 people 
nearly 400 were weavers and dyers. The chief import and 
export markets were Athni, SAngli, TAsgaon, and Miraj. Of 
tho nineteen Government villages^ in Tasgaon eight had been 
in the hands of Government since the death of the Soi^i chief 
in 1845, and tho remaining eleven since the death of the TAsgaon 
chief in 1848. In 1855 at the time of the settlement beyond a few 
doubtful fragments no revenue returns could be found for any of 
these villages before their lapse to Government. Little was known 
of the revenue management of the Soni and TAsgaon chiefs. Captain 
Anderson believed it fairly represented the average management 
of MarAtha chiefs. 

The JfcamdZ or rack rent was too high to be ever realised; it 
was twice to four times the amount actually levied. Though the 
landholders agreed to till at those excessive rates there was an 
unspoken understanding that the full rates should not be levied. 
Regarding the amount to be paid the views of the two parties 
differed greatly. The landholder was determined to pay the smallest 
possible amount ; the chief or tho chiefs agent intended to levy 
every rupee over what was required to keep the landholder able 
and willing to till the land during the next season. The chief often 
took more than this and left the landholder dependent on advances 
for food and seed. The unpaid balance of the nominal rent was 


« • > Besides these there were two alienated villages. Bom. Gov. SeL XCIV. 4. 
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added to the landholder's outstandings* Some of these ontstg-nd- 
ings were realised in an unusually good season^ and the threat 
of levying the rest was held over a landholder who either refused 
to till as much land as the chief wished him to till, or threatened 
to leave the chief's state. ^ Rather than allow land to remain waste, 
if no one would till it at the usual nominal rates, it was given 
for tillage at any procurable rate, the difference between the actual 
rate and the full assessment being shown as khand tota or loss by 
agreement. Lands held on these terms were entitled to no remission. 
Against the great advantage of holding land with this remission in 
advance, was the fact that the land was held for only one year so 
that any attempt to improve it was lost labour. With kindly 
management a fair share of comfort was possible under this system. 
At the same time no advance was possible under it as the amount 
levied was based not on the productive power of tho land but on 
the produce * 

In spite of their enormous nominal assessment tho Tdsgaon land- 
holders were not very badly off under the native system. They 
were slaves but their masters were considerate, and seldom tightened 
their bonds beyond the limits of endurance. They were not allowed 
to become wealthy; on the other hand they were seldom or never 
reduced below the level of a fair subsistence. They were 
the chiefs milch cows which he took care no one but himself 
should touch. The gross produce in a well-managed native dis- 
trict was greater than in unsurveyed British districts, but far short 
of the gross produce of surveyed British districts where the land- 
holder had learned that he worked for himself, not only for tho 
state.® In Captain Anderson^s opinion whatever might be the 
defects of the native system of management, the lapse of a district 
and the consequent introduction of the British revenue system 
was by no means a boon to the people. Probably a century or 
two had passed since the nominal or kamdl assessment had been 
fixed. During that time the standards of value had changed. Even 
had the standards remained unchanged, the rates and apportionment 
of the assessment and the boundaries of fields had in many cases 
been forgotten. Under native management this change was of little 
practical consequence, as the old rates though kept in the accounts 
were, either by extensive remissions or by special agreement, so 
far modified as to be bearable. In settling the Tasgaon villages 
in 1848-49 Mr. Manson noticed that lands had been granted by 
the chief to his officials instead of ready-money payments, but the 
nominid value set opposite these lands was seldom realized.^ The 
receivers of these lands who were styled stipendiaries or taindiddrs 
sublet them at rates lower than those shown in the books. In 
tho Tisgaon villages thirty-one landholders had written agreements 
with the grantees, and as they bad begun to sow and had been at 


' Captain W. C. Anderson, Survey Superintendent Southern MarStha Countrv. 
318 of 8th December 1855, Bom. Gov. Sel, XCIV, 22. 

^Captain W. C. Anderson, 1855, Bom, Gov, SeL XCIV. 23. 

* Captain Wingate in Green's Deccan Ryots, ^m. Gov. Sel. XCIV. 23-24. • 

* Mr. Manson, 270 of 22nd December 1^9 para 
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expense in bringing tlie land to order, Mr. Manson agreed for 
that year to lev^y only the amount entered in their papers. They 
were warned that next year the full assessment would be charged. 
Agai^ii in 1850 Mr, Manson writes that a large sum £638 (Rs. 6380) 
had been included among remissions under the head of kJiand iota or 
loss by agreement.^ This loss was on land which the former rulers 
had let considerably under the nominal assessment. The liolders 
of these lands made no claims to any special right to hold land at less 
than the regular rates. Still the fact of the agreement was proved 
and as they had been at expense in bringing the land into order, 
Mr. Manson felt bound to continue the specially low rates for a year. 
Tho holders were warned that at the close of the year tho full 
assessment would bo levied. 

The result of levying the full assessment was that much of tho 
land was thrown up. The first English officers, knowing that their 
position laid them open to fraud, naturally felt that their only safe 
course 'was to enforce the full assessment. In this way tho 
adjustments which experience had forced on the former rulers wevo 
ignored at the cost of much hardship to the people in the first 
instance and in the end of serious loss to the state. The fact that 
the levy of the full assessment was followed by the throwing up of 
land showed tho English officers that in all cases fcho nominal rates 
could not safely be enforced and liberal remissions wore accordingly 
granted. Other expedients also helped to relieve the people fioiii 
tho full pressure of the rates. They reduced their holdings, gave uj) 
the land bearing the highest assessment, and the district and village 
officers found it necessary not to look too minutely into encroach- 
ments on Government waste. Through shifts and evasions matters 
at last found their level. But before this state of things was reach- 
ed, tho people's resources were reduced to the lowest ebb.^ Tho 
following statement of the chief revenue details of the eight Soni 
and tho eleven Tdsgaon villages shows that tho system of adjustment 
by shifts and evasions was accompanied in tho Soni villages by a 
fall in tillage from about 15|000 acred in 1845-46 to about 10,000 
in 1851-52 and in the T4sgaon villages from 37,625 acres in 
1848-49 to 32,693 acres in 1851-52. The details are ; 


Soni’Tdsgcwn TUlage and Revenue^ 1845 •1862, 


VlLLAOEB. 

Year. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

AssesB- 

moot 

Acre Rato. 

Remis- 

sions. 

CoUeo* 

tlons. 

Sotii (8) 

1845-40 

1840-47 

1$47>48 

1848- 40 

1849- 60 

1860-61 

1861-62 ; 

Acres. 

14,974 

14,260 

12,882 

12,809 

11,194 

10,298 

10,191 

Bs. 

85,042 

88,444 

84,076 

82,894 

27,712 

97,228 

96,697 

Rs. a. p. 
2 6 6 

2 6 7 

2 11 1 

2 8 0 

9 7 7 

2 10 4 

2 9 11 

Rs. 

10,640 

8110 

4262. 

8840 

4089 

1098 

1308 

Rs. 

24,490 

26,828 

80,423 

26,648 

88,098 

36,125 

25,894 

TS.,u>n (11).../ 

L 

1848-49 

1849.60 

1860-61 

1861-69... 

87,626 

80,618 

28,479 

82,693 

76,300 

59,660 

54,916 

62,046 

9 0 6 

1 16 1 

1 14 10 

1 1 14 10 

0066 

4616 

1476 

2060 

1 

07,261 

64,084 

63,441 

00,880 
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1 Mr. Manson, 277 of 4th Nov. 1860 paras 6 and 7, Bom, Oov. Sel. XCIV. 25-26, 
J Captain Anderson, 1855, Bom, Oov, Sel. XCIV. 23-26. 
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Besides the marked decline in tillage this statement shows that 
from the first liberal remissions were granted. It also shows that 
in the first two years the acre rate was lower than in any after years. 
On acquisition of these villages much land was held by Brdhmans 
and others on rates lower than the full assessment. In a year or 
two the full rates were levied on these lands^ so that in 1847-48 
though the whole tillage had fallen from 14,974 to 12,882 acres in 
consequence of the levy of full instead of reduced rates the average 
acre rate rose from 4^. 8Jd. (Rs. 2 as, 5^^) to 58, 4|d. (Rs. 2 as. 11 
From 1847-48 till the near approach of the survey in 1850-51 
the returns show a steady fall in the average acre rates. This fall 
was due to the fact that the pressure of the rates forced the better 
lands out of tillage. In consequence of the Tasgaon chief’s in- 
debtedness during the last years of his life the Tdsgaon villages 
had been very heavily assessed. After their lapse to the British 
much smaller remissions were granted in the Tksgaon than in the 
Soni villages, and according to local information much larger sums 
were levied than had been realised by the chief. The result was 
by 1850-51 the lands of these villages were deeply mortgaged. 

In 1860-6P Mr. Manson^ the Assistant Political Agent who was 
then in charge of this district, estimated that of the £4037 
(Rs. 40,370) paid into the treasury on account of the three first 
revenue instalments of that year, no less than £1931 (Rs. 19,310) 
were raised by loans from moneylenders. He was satisfied^ (1850) 
that the shrinking of tillage and the failing revenue proved that 
the assessment was too high. In the Tdsgaon villages the dry crop 
biglia^ assessment ranged from 6«. to £1 (Rs.3-10) on the black 
soils on the Krishna banks. In the village of Palus it was as low 
as 3«. 3d. (Rs.lf).^ 

In 1855 Colonel Anderson had no doubt that under British rule 
more revenue was raised from this sub-division than it could afford to 
pay, and that a material reduction in assessment was required. The 
new rates of assessment in this sub-division as well as in Athni were 
fixed in 1852 in conjunction with Captain Wingate. The nineteen 
villages were^distributed among four classes which were charged 
highest dry crop acre rates varying from 4^. (Rs.2) to 1e. 9d.(14 as.). 
In the first class, with a highest dry crop acre rate of is. (Rs. 2), 
were ten villages close to the Krishna with a good climate and 
good markets. In the second class, with a highest dry crop acre 
rate of 8«. 6d. (Rs. IJ), were five villages further inland with a 
less certain rainfall. In the third class, with a highest dry crop 
acre rate of 3^. (Rs.l|), were two villages further inland than the 
second dab, with shorter rainfall and not so well placed for markets. 
The remaining two villages formed the fourth class and were charged 
a highest dry crop acre rate of 1^. 9d. (14 as.). Most of the villages 
had more or less garden land. The chief gardens were at Soni, 
Tdsgaon, Yerandoli, Bhosa, and Palus. About one-sixth of the 


^ LeUer 7 of 20th Nov. 1851 para 25. * Report 277 of 4th Nov. 1850 para 6. 

* This bigha n a measure of value, not of area. It rane^ from one to six screen 
and in one case was as much as twelve acres. Bom. Oov, Sel XCIV, 20. 

* Bom, Gov. Sel. XCIV. 28-29, 
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wholo garden area was given to sugarcane. Tdsgaon and Soni 
together had between nine and ton acres of betel-leaf. In the 
remaining gardens wheat, turmeric, and vegetables were the chief 
crops.. The old garden rates varied much in different villages, 
the highest average assessment in any village being 16ir. 5d. 
(R s,8 as. 3J) in Bcsur. Some villages in which the survey officer 
found garden land had no garden land shown in the old accounts. 
The land had been held as dry crop, but it was generally highly 
rated in some cases heavier than the new garden rates. In most 
villages water was found near the surface. Several streams also 
ran for a great part of the year and could be dammed at a trifling 
cost. With these facilities and the fixed survey tenure it was 
hoped that the area of watered land would rapidly spread. The 
nature of the well, the quantity of water and its depth from the 
surface, the crops grown, and the class of soil were tne chief data 
on which the assessment of well-watered garden land or motasthal 
hdgdyat was fixed. In channel- watered or pdtasthal land, the cost 
of repairing the channel and the date to which the channel ran had 
also to be considered. The assessment was fixed by the Survey 
Superintendent field by field, after considering the whole data 
mentioned above for each field. The following statement shows 
the highest, lowest, and average survey garden rates and assessment : 

Tdagaon Garden Survey Hates, 



Fokmkr. 

SuRvar. 

Ubsoription. 

Area, 

Kentul. 

Averae« 
Acre liate. 

Area. 

Rental 

Avera^ 
Acre Bate. 

Hlffbest 

Acre 

Bate. 

toweet 

Acre 

Bate. 

Well- watered ... 
Ghaniiel -watered 
Both 

Acres. 

Hs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Aorea. 

893 

65 

96i 

Ra. 

3672 

116 

791 

Re. a. p. 

8 0 0 
2 16 
3 2 8 

Re. a. 

4 0 

4 If 

• i 

Re. a. 

1 8 

0 12 

8 0 

Total .. 1 

105A 

4321 

4 1 7 

1 

1300 

8578 

8 16 8 

0 4 

11 


The effect of the new rates was in ^ery class a redaction in the 
average acre rate of about one-third bh the old assessment. The 
details are : Tdsgaon Survey S^UemaU, 


CkASB. 

Vil- 

lage. 

Former 

Rental 

(1862-63) 

SuBVEr. 

Tillage. 

WaitC. 

Total. 

Highest 

Drrorop 

Aote 

Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

\ 

fl 

Ill 

IV. 

ToUl ... 

10 

6 

2 

2 

Re. 

64,499 

16,348 

*267 

7890 

Acres. 

34.070 

10,188 

1786 

6668 

Re. 

45412 

0463 

1200 

4191 

Acres. 

94*6 

8053 

m 

2194 

Be. 

7409 

4640 

814 

1182 

Aoree. 

48,496 

18,191 

8857 

Re. 

62A91 

144W 

lOM 

6888 

ftp. A. 

ft Oi 

1 IS 

1 8, 

0 14 

19 

80,489 

62,666 

W,056 

20,686 

18,665 

78,942 

78,611 

... 


This settlement was introduced in 1 862-53, reported in 1855-56,, 
and sanctioned by Government in 1856-57.^ 

The following statement^ shows the results of the survey settle-- 
ment in this group of nineteeu villages between 1856 and 1866 : 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XCI7. 


*Bom, Gov, SoL XCIV. 127. 
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Tdxjam Svrvey Settlement ReeuUt, 18S5-186S. 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Arable Waste. 

Alienated. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Area. 

As- 

sess- 

moot. 

Graz- 

ing 

Fees. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

It 


Aoretk 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

ns. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

1856-60 

62.166 

68,288 

67,188 

8810 

8608 

1082 

20,016 

21,010 

1788 

1866-57 

63.861 

60,083 

67,949 

7129 

2862 

1810 

20,013 

21,000 

1907 

1857-68 

66,070 

96,428 

69,062 

6980 

2657 

767 

19,931 

‘20,009 

‘2001 

1858-69 

66,787 

60,728 

69,861 

6307 

2261 

904 

19,916 

‘20,898 

259:i 

isno-fio 

67,187 

70,808 

69,945 

4.S52 1 

1777 

672 

19,867 

20,828 

2403 

IHfiO-Cl 

67,760 

70,688 

70,180 

8808 

1611 

810 

19,774 

20,764 

.3104 

1861-63 ... 

60,819 

71,346 

70,998 

2011 ' 

1068 

1870 

19,005 

20,491 

5210 

1862-63 

70,388 

71,640 

71,199 

1465 

890 

1605 

19,676 

20,468 1 

5205 

1863-64 

70.826 

71,699 

71,859 

1071 

760 i 

1.S61 

19,670 

20,436 

6243 

1864-66 ... 

70,768 

71,676 

71,478 

986 

740 

1052 

10,666 

20,691 

5693 


In 1858-59 the survey settlement was introduced into 105 villages 
of Khatdv and thirty-seven villages of the Mdyni petty division in 
KhdnApur. Except about thirty villages in the Phaltan plain below 
the Mahddev hills on the north, Khatdv was a tableland divided 
from Pandharpur on the east by a well marked line of hills. On 
the north Khatdv was separated from the Phaltan plain by tho 
Mahddev range ; on the west a third line of hills divided Khatilv 
from Koregaon j and to the south tho country sloped gradually 
into Khdndpur. Khatdv was a fairly regular oblong about 
forty miles from east to west and about twenty-five from north to 
south. The climate varied greatly. On the east on the Pandharpur 
boundary tho rainfall was scanty and uncertain ; the south-west 
supply became more plentiful towards tho west, and in the extreme 
west was sufficient and certain. Except in the east and south-east 
the Khat6v villages were well placed for markets. Phaltan one of 
tho chief local trade centres was six to fifteen miles from tho 
north-western villages and SiitAra the other local centre was sixteen 
to twenty miles from the west villages. The made road from 
SholApur to SAtAra crossed the group, from east to west, and with 
Phaltan there was ready communication by two roads down the 
MahAdev range. Smaller markets in and near the group were also 
useful. Except a few scattered cotton and blanket weavers the 
people lived by tillage. Like Pandharpur, KhatAv had been part 
of the SAtAra chief's territory. The revenue management of both 
was the sama In the outlying eastern villages, as in Pandharpur, 
under the BajAs lavish permanent reductions of revenue had 
been mada In the closer at hand western villages the rates 
erred on the side of over rather than' of under assessment.^ The 
people of the west were betto than those of the east. They 
had a better climate the soil was richer, more land was waterea, 
and the markets were better. The very low rates in the east had 
tempted landholders to take more land than they could properly till. 
The following stactement shows the collections and remissions in 
tho 105 KhatAv villages during the eleven years ending 1858 ; 


> Captain W. C. Anderson, Surv. Snpt 300 of 587th January 1860. 
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The former survey measurements seem to have been incorrect. 
The new survey recorded 276,760 acres of occupied Government 
land and 23.376 acres of arable waste that is upwards of 100,000 
acres of occupied land more than were shown in the former 
accounts. As the former survey showed only 8098 acres of arable 
waste it followed that it had ^own as unarable nearly 100,000 acres 
of land which had since been occupied. The 105 Khat&v villages 
were arranged in six classes with highest dry crop acre rates 
varying from 3s. 9(1, (Rs. 1^) to 2^. (Re.l). One rupee was taken 
as the highest dry crop acre rate for the villages in the extreme 
east of Khatdv bordering on Pandharpur. Then passing west the 
villages wore divided into five more classes with an increasing rate 
in each class to meet the increasing advantages of climate and 
markets. The whole group had over 8600 acres of garden land 
most of which was given to wheat and vegetables. The old garden 
rates were very variable and on the average were high. The new 
garden acre rates varied from 78. (Bs. 8^) in the first class to 4^. 
(Rs. 2) in the sixth class, the average gradually increasing in tho 
intermediate classes. The new garden rates were estimated to 
effect a reduction of fifteen to twentjr ffer cent. The general esti- 
mated result of the new settlement was a survey total or ^mdl of 
£10,726 (Rs. 1,07,260). Of these, making due deduction for possi- 
ble unoccupied waste, £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000) were considered to be 
realizable against £8826 (Rs. 88,260) the average collections of tho 
five previous years. The following Statement shows the effect of 
tho survey : KhcMv Survey Settlmenit, 1868*69, 

A' 



Khntdv Revenue^ 1847 • 1868. 


Tbar 


Collec- 

tions. 

Remission B. 

Reductions. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1847-48 

165,163 

1,11,870 

668 

66,876 

1848-49 

163,810 

09,319 

12,782 

66,262 

1849-80 

164,111 

83,108 

28,662 

67,847 

1850-51 

lQi,m 

89,062 

21,952 

67,841 

1851-62 

105,818 

81,003 

29,388 

68,827 

1852-63 

160,224 

1,02,037 

9788 

67,609 

1853-54 

167,192 

69,980 

41,279 

69^016 

1864-55 

1 107,017 

1,03,827 

7768 

68,781 

1866-56 

166.431 

79,266 

81.536 

68,778 

1856-67 

166,879 

97,478 

14,008 

68,861 

1867-68 

167,3.34 

91,286 

21,186 

50,088 

1847-1858 ... 

166,763 

91,607 

19,007 

68,066 

1863-1858 ... 

166,771 

88,267 

28,168 

68,894 
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These rates corresponded with those fixed in similar rillagop in 
other settled sub-divisions. The first and second classes show a 
considerable redaction. In many of these villages the old rates 
were excessively high, particularly on the garden land whose 
average acre rate was above 14». (lls. 7) in five villages of the first . 
class and in three villages of the second class. The villages of the 
last four classes showed an increase of revenue under the new rates. ' 
These had much poor soil which was not brought to account by the 
former survey, and was held at rates lower even than the grazing 
was worth, Thd:Same state of things had been found in Pandharpur 
and in the Niteputa petty division of Ehatdv where the new rates 
had greatly increased the revenue without causing dissatisfaction. 
The survey rates proposed for Ehat&v were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in February 1859.^ 

In the same year (1858-59), along with Khatdv, the survey 
settlement was introduced into the M<vyni petty division of Khdndpur. 
These thirty-seven M4yni villages lay close to the south of the 
western half of Ehat&v, with which they corresponded in climate 
and character. They were &irly placed as regards markets. 
The large markets of Sdtdra and ^r&d were both easily reached by 
made roads. Pnsesivli, one of the villages in the group, had a good 
market and other minor markets were available. During the cloven 
years ending 1867-58 in the MAyni petty division tillage fell from 
59,153 acres in 1847-48 to 57,809 acres in 1867-58, collections from 
£4270 (Bs. 42,700) to £3721 (Bs. 37,210), and remissions had risen 
from £118 (Bs. 1180) to £459 (Bb. 4690). The details are : 

TiUage mtiBevmue, 1847-1858, 


Yiab. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Rednc- 

tlons. 

Yiar. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

1847- 48 ... 

1848- 49 ... 

1840-60 ... 

1860-61 

Acres. 
60, 1(^ 
68,044 
68,606 
68,820 
f/f 700 

Bs. 

49,600 

86,867 

28,085 

82,880 

86337 

86,168 

27,128 

Bs. 
1184 
7051 
18,868 1 
9081 1 
6988 
6898 
14300 

Bs. 

9997 

Xe 

10,888 

10,«21 

nil 

Acres. 

67,041 

66,779 

66,888 

67,809 

Bs. 

87,024 

80,400 

86,826 

87,208 

Bs. 

4330 

10,876 

4616 

4680 

Bs. 

10,646 

10,504 

10,460 

10,478 

1001*09 ... 

1862-63 ... 

1868-64 ... 

Dfpf 

67,401 

67,618 

1847-1858 ... 
1868*1868 ... 

67,790 

67,126 

34,418 

88.716 

7634 

7766 

10, .MO 
10,617 


The same rates were j^posed for M4yni villages as for the 
corresponding EhaUiv viuageS. The fifteen eastern villages of 
M&yni corresponded with those of the third class in Ehatdv and 
were assessed at a bighest dry-crop acre rate of 2«. 9d. (Bs. If) ; 
the nineteen central '^ages corresronding with those of tha,second 
class were assessed at d«. 8d. [Bs. If) ; and the two western 
villages oosTespondhig wi^ those of the first class were assessed 
at 8s. 9(2. (Bs* If).* The first class had only two villages because 
most of the villages df that part were alienated. The whole group 
had over 8800 acres of garden land. The average garden acre rates 
were estimated at 7s. (ra. 3f) in first class villages, 5s. 6(2. (Ba 2f ) 


' Ooy. Letter 052 of S2nd Febnury 1869. The direct levies (Bs. 0094) hitherto 
collected by the villsge offiows were abolished and absorbed by the survey as^ess-^ 
me&t. * The detdls for (me 4Dsge were not avulaUe. 
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in second class villages, and 4>f, 6d. (Es. 2 J)* in third class villages. 
In many villages the old garden rates were oppressive. It was 
thought that a fall in garden rates would help to reconcile the people 
to the rise in the dry crop land assessment.^ The following statement 
shows* the effect of the survey : 

Mdpii Survey Settlement^ 185B^59» 


Class. 

VlL- 

LAOBH. 

Formkr. 

Suavir. 

1857 * 58 . 

1867 - 58 . 

Wilte. 


l>ry*o(op 
Am Vile. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

I 

2 

8634 

2563 

166 

2728 

1 U 

II. 

19 

21,384 

27,786 

1567 

80,841 

1 10 

III. 

15 

12,100 

13,100 

088 

14,095 

1 6 

Total ...1 

80 

37,206 

43,467 

2703 

40.166 

... 


In 1859-60 the survey settlement was introduced into theKoregaon 
sub-division and into the m^mlatdir^s section of the KhAnApur sub- 
division. Korogaon lay to the west of and below the Vardnangad- 
Machindragad hills which running north and south separate the 
valley of the Krishna from the valley of the Yerla and its feeders. 
This lino of hills divided Koregaon from Khat^v which had been 
settled in the previous year. Koregaon was about thirty miles from 
north to south, and varied in breadth froni eighteen miles in the 
north to ten in the south. The climate was exceedingly good ; the 
rainfall as a rule was ample and certain, decidedly better than in the 
sub-divisions beyond its eastern hills. The western villages had 
probably some small advantage in rain over the eastern villages. 
In one year the better soils without watering commonly yielded 
two crops. The produce of Koregaon was the same as is orainarily 
found in first class dry crop lands yVan, bdjri, wheat, gram, and oil- 
seeds. Veiy little cotton was g^own .| the climate and much of the 
soil was suitable, but other crops better. 8778 acres were 
under garden tillage watered chiefly cy WSrtercourses or pats fed by 
small streams of which the sub-divnion was full. The chief garden 
crops wore garden wheat, groundnut, and vegetables. The Kore- 
gaon subdivision was exceedingly weQ placed for markets* In this 
respect the western villages had an advantage being four to ten miles 
east of the town of SdUra which was an excellent market for every 
sort of field produce. In the south was the large market town of 
Rahimatpur in the centre of Koregaon, and in the north Denr. 
Other smaller markets were in and near tfa 0 sub**divi8ioiau The north- 
western villages were within ten miles of tl;o large market town of 
Wdi, but a high range of hills prevented cak commnnication. The 
sub-division was also exceedingly well supplied with means of com- 
munication by excellent well-made roads which were open for 
traffic at all times of the year. The Belganm-S&t&ra road passed 
by T^gaon through the south of the sub-division ; the direct road 
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» 1 This Mdyni soirey settlement was sanctioned by GoYornment in Letter 652 
of 22nd February 1859. The direct leyies (Rs. 940) hitherto collected by the village 
officers were abolished and absorbed by Ihe survey assessment. 
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from Belgaum to Poona which connected the Belgaum-Sdtdra lino 
with the S^^tara-Poona line avoiding the turn by S6tara, passed 
nearly north and south through the centre of the sub-division ; 
the Pandharpur-SdtAra road passed east and west through the 
centre of the sub-division ; the Sditdra-Poona road passed through 
the north-west; and the Satara-Wdi road passed through the 
extreme north-western villages. A few weavers both of cotton 
cloth and of blankets were scattered in the different villages. But 
the manufactures were of no importance. The Koregaon sub- 
division had thus an excellent climate, good markets, and abundant 
means of communication with distant as well as with local centres 
of trade. 

At the time of the survey settlement the average rates of assess- 
ment were decidedly high, and, from their extreme inequality, 
pressed severely on a large section of the landholders. Ldvni tola 
or permanent reduction from the standard assessment had been 
much more sparingly granted in the villages near Siltjlra than in 
the eastern villages. Remissions had been small and given less 
sparingly in later years than formerly ; and tho average dry crop 
rates on the lands of entire villages frequently ran as high as 8s. 
(Rs. 4). The acre rates on the entire garden lands of some villages 
averaged as much as 18«. (Rs. 9). It was not surprising that tho 
people were largely in debt. The land revenue could not have 
been paid entirely from the land. Large numbers of carts wero 
owned in tho sub-division, and were engaged in tho carrying trade 
to S4tfira and between Poona and Sdtara. Much money had also 
come into Koregaon from wages earned in working on the railway 
in the Poona district. In the opinion of Mr. Price, the Assistant 
Superintendent of Survey, without these advantages the people 
instead of taking fresh land must have been forced to part with 
what they held.^ 

During the twelve years ending 1858-69 tillage in Koregaon had 
fallen from 63,489 acres in 1847-48 to 60,428 acres in 1855-56 and 
again risen to 62,991 acres in 1858-59; collections had fallen from 
£14,625 (Rs, 1,46,250) in 1847-48 to £12,617 (Rs. 1,26,170) in 
1849-50 and again risen to £14,053 (Rs. 1,49,530) in 1858-59 ; and 
remissions had risen from £643 (Bs. 6430) in 1847-48 to £2625 
(Rs. 26,260) in 1849-50 and again fallen to £362 (Rs. 3620) in 
1858-59. The details are : 

Kor 0 gQ<m Tillage and Revenue ^ 1847 •1859. 


Yhae. 

TiUige. 

Colleo- 

tioQS. 

Bemis- 

sloos. 

Perms- 

nent 

B^tto- 

tiOD. 

Year. 

Tiliage. 

OoUeo- 

tiens. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Fenua- 

nent 

Redac- 

tion, 

1847- 48... 

1848- 49... 

1849- 60 .. 

1850- 51... 

1851- 52... 

1852- 53... 

Acres. 

68,488 

63,347 

63,159 

63,816 

63,409 

68,017 

B«. 

1,46,854 

1,30,886 

1,26,167 

1,81,846 

1,28,177 

1,30,206 

Bs. 

6427 

1Z,706 

26,251 

20,618 

24,591 

21,864 

Bs. 

26,295 

24,639 

24,784 

24,755 

24,846 

24,861 

1858-54... 

1854- &5... 

1855- 56... 
1866-57... 

1857- 58.. 

1858- 69. 

Acres. 

61,855 

60,002 

60,428 

61,476 

61,748 

63,091 

Bs. 

1,28,562 

1,40,880 

1,45,114 

1,41,080 

1,45,008 

1.49,535 

Bs. 

20,561 

7883 

8408 

8036 

5210 

3618 

Rs. 

23,693 

23,485 

23,426 

23,508 

23,521 

28,041 


» Mr. W. Sr Price, Assist. Supt, of Survey, 12th December 1859. 
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The statement shows that a stricter system began to be 
introduced in 1854-55 under which remissions fell from about f 2000 
(Rs. 20,000) to about £600 (Ra. 6000). Under the survey 
settlement the seventy-three Koregaon villages were arranged in 
three classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 6s, to 
5a. (Rs. 3 - 2^). The first class villages in the west of the sub- 
division had some advantage over the rest in climate and in 
markets ; the third class villages in the east and north-east had 
the worst climate and the poorest markets. The second class 
villages were intermediate between those of the first and third 
classes. The rates in the first and second classes were higher than the 
officers of the Southern Mar^tha Country survey had ever imposed, 
but the survey had never been introduced in any sub-division with 
such extraordinary natural and acquired advantages. For garden 
lands the highest acre rates proposed by the survey were 13». 
(Rs. 6^) for the first class, \2a, (Ra. 6) for the second class, and 
11#. (Rs. 5i) for the third class. The average garden acre rate was 
estimated at 8#. (Rs. 4). On the tillage of 1858-59 the survey rates 
showed a fall from £14,953 (Rs. 1,49,530) to £13,695 (Rs. 1,36,950) 
or eight per cent. The details are : 

Koregaon Survey Settlemeni, 1869-00. 


CliABfi. 

VlL- 

LAava. 

Formhb. 

SimVBT. 

1S68-60. 

1858*60. 

Woflte. 

Total. 

Higrhost 

I>ry*orop 

Aoro 

Bate. 

I 

11 

Ill 

Total . 

10 

20 

26 

m. 

61,046 

63,054 

84,666 

Ra. 

51,606 

48,384 

87,000 

Ra. 

1281 

1685 

1622 

Ra. 

52,887 

40,018 

88,681 

Ra. 

8 

n 

73 I 

1,40,536 

1,86,040 

448S 

1,41,487 

... 


The proposed survey rates were sanctioned by Government in 
January 1860.^ 

In the same year (1859-60) the survey settlement was introduced 
into the mdmlatdar’s division of Khdn&pur in the east of the 
district. This group of fifty-six KhAnApur villages lay immediately 
south of the Mayni mahdlkari’s division of KhAnApur which had 
been settled in 1858-59. The KhAnApur gpH^up was bounded on 
the south by alienated or private villages mixed with the lands of 
Athni in Belgaum and TAsgaon then in Belgaum and now in SAtAra. 
On the west the ElhAnApur sub-division was serarated from ^rAd 
and TArgaon by the continuation. of the line of nills which divided 
Koregaon from KhatAv. The KhAnApur OToup of fifty-six villages 
covered about forty miles in extreme length from east to west with a 
breadth from north to south varying from ten to eighteen miles* 
The rainfall dwindled from west to east and was much more ample 
and certain in the Western villages than in the eastern. The crops 


*1gIov. Letter 395 of 28th Januair 1880 ; the Surv, Supt, Capt W. C. Anderson’s 
Report 19 of 12th January 1880. 
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both dry and garden were like those of Koregaon. KhAndpur had 
several small markets within its limits, but the chief mart was the 
largo trading town of Kardd about ten miles to the west. The 
made road from Bijdpur to the coast, by the lately opened Kumbhdrli 
pass, ran east to west through the south of Khdndpur. The road 
from Belgaum to SAtdra by TAsgaon also ran through the west of tho 
KhAnApur survey group from south to north. In roads and markets 
the western villages had a decided advantage over tho rest of tho 
group. A few weavers were scattered through the different villages, 
but there was no manufacturing town. The bulk of the people 
seemed fairly off, certainly much freer from debt than in Koregaon, 
During the twelve years ending 1868-59 KhanApur tillage had 
varied little. The area in 184S7-48 was 67,253 acres and in 1858-59 
67,298 acres, the least was 65,307 acres in 1855-56, and tho 
average was 66,503 acres ; collections were £6636 (Rs. 66,360) in 
1847-48 and £6739 (Rs. 67,390) in 1858-59, the lowest was £4628 
(Rs. 46,280) in 1853-54, and the average £5799 (Rs. 57,990) ; and 
remissions had varied from £1985 (Rs. 19,850) in 1819-50 to 
nothing in 1858-59 and averaged £824 (Rs. 8240). The details 


Khdndpur Tillage and Revenue ^ 1847 -1859, 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Redtio- 

tions. 

Tiar. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Reduc- 

tions, 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1847-48... 

67,263 

66,868 

1222 

14,082 

1864-55... 

07,469 

56,914 

8857 

14,400 

1848.49 .. 

60,802 

07,143 

1 64,886 

11,229 

14,851 

1865-66... 

66,307 

62,348 

3184 

14,180 

1849-60 . 

1 46,540 

19,846 

14,906 

1860-67... 

66.088 

04,719 

1770 

14,163 

1860-61 .. 

66,980 

' 52,186 

18.276 

14,685 

1857-66... 

60,606 

00,826 

82 

14,090 

1861-62... 

1862-63... 

66,660 

66,481 

64,316 

67,100 

11,079 

8807 

14,201 

14,790 

1858-69... 

67,298 

07,394 


14,120 

1868-64... 

66,014 

46,286 

10,809 

14,686 

Average. 

66,608 

67,990 

8237 

14,415 


Under the SAtAra chiefs the revenue management of this group 
was half-way between the sub-divisions to the east where the 
permament redactions or tota were lavish and uncalled-for, and the 
west like Koregaon where the management was strict and the 
assessment high.^ The average rates of assessment in many villages 
were low, and were moderate in all except those in the west. Every, 
where great inequalities were common and might be removed to 
the gain rather than to the loss of revenue. The survey divided the 
fifty-six KhAnApur vill^es into four classes according to their 
distance to the west which carried with it good climate and good 
markets. The highest dry crop aci^ rates proposed were 4«., 3«. 6d., 
3s. 1 and 2s. 9d. (Rs. 2, Bs. If, Bs. 1^^, and Bs. If). In 4304 
acres of garden land the highest rates proposed were lOs, and 9^. 
(Rs. 5 and Rs. 4f ) for the first and second classes, and 8s. and 7s. 6d. 
(Rs. 4 andBs. S|) for the third and fourth classes. As much of 
the garden land was poor the average garden rate was estimated 
at 5^. 6d. (Rs, 2i), The effect of the survey was in the seventeen 
first class villages to lower the assessment on the 1858-59 tillage 


1 Capt. W, 0. AndenoD, Surv. Snpt. 19 of 12th January 1860. 
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from £1947 (Bs. 19,470) to £1639 (Rs. 16,390) ; in the nineteen 
second class villages the effect yr&a to raise the revenue from £2334 
(Rs. 23,340) to £2524 (Rs. 25,240) ; in the thirteen third class 
villages to raise the revenue from £1954 (Us. 19,540) to £2016 
(Rs.'.20,160 ) ; and in the seven fourth class villages to raise the 
revenue from £504 (Rs. 5040) to £564 (Rs. 5640). Over the whole 
fifty-six villages the effect was a slight increase from £6739 
(Rs. 67,390) to £6743 (Rs. 67,430). The details are : 

Khdndpur Survey Seiilmmt^ ISSOSO, 




Fobmir 


SUKVIY. 


CLA88. 

ViL- 

LAGKS 

1858*50. 

1858*60. 

WMte. 

Total. 

HlflheBt 

Dry- 

Crop 

Aoro 

Rirte. 

I 

17 

Rfi. 

10»468 

Ha 

16,887 

Ri. 

1787 

Rs. 

18,124 

Rt. a. 

2 0 

II 

W) 

28.84H 

25,288 

2166 

27,404 

1 12 

m 

13 

10,545 

20,162 

1862 

21,514 

6^8 

1 0 

iv 

7 

6038 

6645 

788 

1 6 

Total ... 

56 

67.304 

67,482 

6088 

78,420 

... 


Government sanctioned these survey rates in January 1860.^ 

In 1860-61 the survey settlement was introduced in WAi in the 
extreme north-west of the district. W^i included 103 villages^ 
seventy-four of which wore under a mdmlatd^r and twenty-nine 
under a mahalkari. The mdmlatdir's charge was entirely above 
the Salpi range of hills. It was bounded on the north by the Bhor 
state, oil the oast by Koregaon, on the south and south-west by 
Sdtdra and Jdvli, and on the west by the villages under the 
Superintendent of Mahdbaleshvar which, except in a few cases, came 
between the Wdi villages and the crest of the hills. The mahdlkari’s 
villages were in the valley of the Nira in the extreme north. They 
were divided from Poona by the Nira aii4 from the rest of Wdi by tho 
oast and west running Sdlpi or Edmatki spur. On the west this group 
was bounded by the villages of the Pont Sachiv and on tho east by 
the villages of the chief of Phaltan. The two Wdi groups differed 
much in climate. In the mahdlkari’s eastern villages along the 
Sdtdra-Poona road between the Sdlpi hills and the Nira bridge 
the rainfall was light and somewhat uncertain. With almost every 
mile westwards along the banks of the Nira the rainfall became more 
favonrable, till in the western villages near Shirval on the Poona- 
Mahdbaleshvar road the fall was ample. There was also much 
variety in the mdmlatdkrs villages. Those of the main sab-division 
to the east, south-east, and souw of Wdi were considered first class 
dry crop villages having as good a climate and as certain a 
rainfall as anywhere. To the west nearer the Mah^(baleshva]^ 
hills the rainfall rapidly became heavier, and in the villages close 
under the hills was too heavy for any but inferior dry crops, and the 
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1 Gov. Letter 395 of 28th Januanr 1860 : the Surv. Supt Cspt. W. C. Anderson’^ 
%eport 19 of 12th January I860. 
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hill side villages and hill top villages had little continuous tillage* 
The inferior grains ndchni sdva aud vari, which formed the staple food 
of the hill people, were grown on the hill sides without the help of 
the plough, one spot being cropped for two or perhaps three years and 
then left fallow to recover for three to eight years. Some rice was 
grown in Wdi especially close to the hills. In the east jvari hdjri 
gram and the other crops common to superior dry crop districts 
throve well. Nearer the hills the rainfall became too heavy for 
superior dry crop tillage and almost the only dry crops grown were 
tlio hill grains ndchni, vari, and sdva» Especially near Wai the 
villages in the east and south-east of the mdmlatddr’s division had 
a good deal of garden land. The garden land was partly watered 
by wells but chiefly by water-courses or pats led from streams or 
vdldsy many of which ran all the year. A good deal of sugarcane 
was grown. Its juice was made into gul or raw sugar which was 
readily sold in the town of Wdi or scut to Poona and Sdtdra. The 
better soils without the help of water commonly yielded two crops 
in ono year. 

The sub-division was well off for markets. Besides the largo 
town of Wdi in the centre where a daily market was held, within 
the sub-division were minor markets, and beyond the borders wero 
Phaltan, Bhor, Sdtdra, and Maloolmpeth or Mahdbaleshvar. A good 
made road ran from Wdi to Sdtdra, and the road from Sdtdra to Poona 
which ran along the western edge of the mahdlkari’s division gave 
the villages of that part ready communication with largo markets. 
A made road with, a good slope but almost too narrow for carts ran 
from Wdi to Mahdbaleshvar up the Pasami pass. From Wdi a bullock 
cart track by the Kdmatki pass and Shirval led about forty-flve 
miles to Poona. The western villages of the mahdlkari^s division 
had no made road near them. Except a little scattered hand-loom 
weaving tillage was the onl^ industry. Wdi, with about 11,000 
people, was the only place of importance in the sub-division. It was 
a favourite residence for Brdhmans and other men of moans and was 
a good market for local field produce. In the eastern villages the 
husbandry was decidedly good and the people on the whole were 
fairly off. Though not uncommon debt was by no means general. 
In the hill villages the people were as well probably better off than 
in most hill districts as thmr produce found a roady sale in the 
large market of Malcolmpeth. 

Captain Adams had surveyed the whole subdivision about 1 820 and 
since 1823-24hisarea3hadformedthebasisof the accounts. Still, under 
the Bdjds’ role and up to the Burvev settlement, the ancient rates of 
assessment remained in force. The chief change had been the 
introduction of lavni tota or permanent reductions which were largely 
granted by the BijAs, though less freely in the west near Sdtdra than 
in the east. In W4i as in KoregaOn the avera^ assessment was high 
and the pressure was agg^vat^ by extreme inequality. It was the 
principle to exact the last rupee from good soil and well favoured 
districts and to give poor land and dry districts at an almost 
nominal assessment. A common result was that good land passed^ 
out of tillage and the people were forced to work the poorer soils. In 
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many villages dry crop acre rates of 8«. or 10a. (Rs. 4 or Ra, 5) 
were common. In garden land the rates were specially high and 
unequal. In several villages the garden acre rates for the whole 
village averaged £1 4a. and £1 8a. (Rs. 12 and Rs. 14), and average 
rates of 14a. to £1 (Rs. 7 - 10) were common. In other villages <£e 
average garden acre rate was only 4a. to 10a. (Rs. 2-5). As every 
village had a share of poor garden land so high an average could 
not be kept up without trenching on legitimate profits. During the 
thirteen years ending 1859-60 tillage* in W6i had varied from 79,757 
acres in 1854-55 to 86,970 in 1859-60 and averaged 83,780 ; collec- 
tions from £7814 (Rs. 78,140) in 1853-54 to £10,531 (Rs. 1,05,310) 
in 1858-59 and averaged £9334 (Rs. 93,340) ; and remissions from 
£213 (Rs. 2130) in 1858-59 to £2076 (Rs. 20,760) in 1850-51 and 
averaged £1015 (Rs. 10,450). The detoils are : 


Wdi Tillage and Semnue, 1847 ’1860, 


Year. 

TillAgO. 

Aflseis- 

ment. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Bemii- 

Bions. 

OoUec- 

tioni. 

1847- 48 ... 

1848- 49 ... 

1849- 60 ... 

1850- 61 ... 

1851- 62 ... 

1852- 53 .. 

1853- 54 ... 
1864-56 ... 
1866-60 ... 
1860-67 ... 

1867- 68 ... 

1868- 69 ... 

1869- 00 ... 

Average... 

Acrce. 

84,999 

86,002 

85,116 

86,898 

82,270 

81.383 

80,736 

79,767 

82,036 

83,233 

84,726 

86,214 

86,970 

Rs. 

1,28,418 

1,28,148 

1,28.246 

1,23,488 

1,14,106 

1,18,282 

1,12,188 

1,11,846 

1,18,902 

1,20,014 

1,21,121 

1,22,761 

1.28,087 

Rs. 

14,782 

16,094 

16,677 

16,876 

16,694 

16.886 

16,727 

16,601 

15,427 

16.472 

16,699 

15,811 

16,824 

Rs. 

6018 

12,028 

12,784 

20,764 

16,989 

14,220 

18,323 

6626 

7238 

11,400 

4709 

212G 

8987 

Rs. 

1,08,618 

94,820 

94,784 

86,848 

82,422 

88,718 

78,188 

89,219 

06,390 

93,082 

1,00,718 

1,05,814 

1,04,866 

63,780 

1,19 ,287 

1 

16,602 

10,449 j 

98,886 


During the six years ending 1859-60, probably chiefly from the 
improvement in thestateof the people due to the rise in produce prices, 
remissions were comparatively small esneoially daring the last three 
of these six years. The measuring of Wdi was begun in the end of 
1855-56 when a spread of tillage set in and continued steadily. 
This spread in tillage like the fall in remission was apparently 
chiefly due to a rise in the price of grain. From 1847-48 to 
1854-55 the average yearly coUeotions were £8920 (Rs. 89,200), 
and from 1855-56 to 1859-60 they were £9996 (Rs. 99,960), 
that is an increase of £1076 (Ra. 10,760) or twelve per cent. 
In Wdi as in other parts of the district considerable areas were 
taxed at needlessly light rates. In many cases also the rates were 
unduly high. The rates wanted levelling rather than lowering.' 

The twenty-nine villages in the mahdlkaii's charge were arranged 
in four classes with highest dry-crop acre rotes vaiying from 4s. 2d. 
to 2s. 9d. (Rs. to Rs. If). The first class indaded the extreme 
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1 The acres vFcre obtained by turning Oapt. Adams’ highd$ into acres at 30 gunthds 
to a 

t 3i:)apt. W. 0. Anderson^ Surrey Superintendent, 55 of 22nd January 1861 and 67 
of 3l8t January 1861. 
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westerly villages which had the best climate ; and the fourth class 
the dry eastern villages bordering on the Poona-Satdra road be- 
tween the foot of the Sdlpi hills and the Nira bridge. The second 
and third class villages lay between the first and fourth classes. 
The mdmiatddr’s seventy-fonr villages were arranged in six classes 
with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 6s. to 2s. (Rs. 3 • 
Re. 1 ). The first class comprised the villages in the east of the 
sub-division which were the best dry-crop villages with ample but 
not excessive rainfidl. The second third and fourth classes pro- 
ceeded in regular order westward, the rainfall becoming too heavy 
for the beat dry-crop tillage and the villages more outlying and cut 
off from markets. The fifth and sixth classes comprised villages at 
the tops of valleys between the spurs of hills and on hill sides and 
hill tops. These hill villages had three kinds of dry-crop land ; 
jirdyat steadily tilled year after year, of which many villages had 
little or none ; tisdli land cropped for three years and then fallowed 
for one to three or four years ; and dali or kumri lands cropped two 
or sometimes three years and then left fallow for six to ton years. 
On the tigdli and kumri a scale of rates headed by one rupee was 
proposed, but the highest acre rates actually levied were d\d. (3 as.) 
for kumiri and 9d. (6 a«.) for tisdli land. On the jirdyat or con- 
tinuously tilled lands of the fifth and sixth classes the highest rates 
proposed were 2s. 3d. and 28. (Rs. li and Re. 1). As in these hill 
villages the old assessment was shown in the lump on each holding, 
no detailed comparison could be made between the former rates 
and the new rates. 

The reason for the unusual number of groups and rates of assess- 
ment was the variety in the tillage of the sub-division from the best 
dry crop to nearly the worst hill land. The following statomont 
shows the different groups with their respective rates : 

W<U Survey Rates, 1860-61. 





Hiohbst 

Avbr* 

Rick Land. 






Division. 

Class. 

ViL- 

LAOBB. 

Det-crop 

Acre 

AQR 

Oakdbr 

Highest 

Average 




Ratb. 

Bats. 

Bate. 

Rate. 




Rs. B. 

Bi. a. 

Bs. 

Rs. a p. 

MahAlkari's 

] 


7 

9 

2 2 

1 U 

8 8 

8 8 

... 

|s 3 0 

Charge. 



5 

110 

8 0 



1 IV 

8 

1 0 

8 12 

... 

... 



( 1 

20 

8 0 

6 8 

10 

8 12 5 



n 

10 

. 2 10 

6 0 

8 

6 6 7 

MAmlatdAr's 


III 

4 

2 6 

4 0 

8 

S 13 10 

Charge. 


IV 

8 

8 2 

4 0 

8 

4 11 6 


V 

28 . 

vfi- 
J Isges. 


7 

4 3 10 



n 

0 

6 

4 6 8 


The effect of the survey was to lower the rental from £10,437 
(Rs. 1,04,870) to £9528 (^. 96,280) or about nine per cent. The 
details are : 
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DlVlRION. 

Class. 

ViL- 

LAQKB. 

FOKlIKll. 

SURVRT. 1 

1850-00. 

1S59-60. 

Waste. 

Total. 





Bs. 

R». 

Rs. 

Rb. 



f I 

7 

9611 

7074 

196 

7272 

Mah&lkari’s 

J 

11 

0 

8932 

8264 

92 

6860 

ClMxrgtt. 


III 

5 

0023 

6644 

64 

6696 



8 

8048 

10,821 

130 

10,461 



f I 

20 

40,.')00 

89,846 

886 

40,681 



II 

10 

11 , on 

10,046 

177 

10,222 

M&mlatdAr’s 


111 

4 

2006 

1549 

21 

1670 

Charge. 


IV 

8 

2894 

2466 

79 

2545 



V 

28 

6708 

6438 

70 

6603 

1 


1 VI 

0 

2416 

2782 

49 

2781 

Total ... 

... 

103 

1,04,866 

96,278 

1706 

1 90,084 


The proposed rates were sanctioned by Government in February 
1861.1 ' 

In 1861-62 the survey settlement was introduced in the SdtAra 
sub-division of 101 villages. SAtAra was bounded on the west by 
the great range which runs parellel to the main crest of the 
SahyAdris, separated from it by the Koyna valley ; on the north by 
a range of hills separating it from Koregaon and the Kuddl valley ; 
on the cast by the Krishna ; and on the south by a spur which 
separated it from Targaon. The sub-division consisted of two 
valleys, that of the Yenna or Vena on the north and that of tho 
Urmodi or Parli river on the south of the SAtdra fort range. Both 
these rivers were feeders of tho Krishna and their valleys merged 
into the Krishna valley whose course formed the eastern boundary 
of the sub-division. Throughout the eastern half of the sub-division 
the climate was exceedingly mvourable to agriculture, the supply both 
of the early and of tho later rains was in general ample and certain, 
and in most seasons all good dry-crop soils yielded two harvests. 
Towards the west the rainfall became heavier, till in the hill villages 
at the head of the Parli valley continuous dry-crop tillage almost 
entirely gave way to nachni and rice. In the centre and east the 
dry-crop tillage was excellent. A considerable area of garden land 
was watered by wells and channels or pats in the centre and east 
and almost exclusively by channels in the west. Most p^s of the 
subdivision were well off for made roads. The road from Belgaum by 
Tasgaon, after crossing the Krishna, ran up the Yenna valley to SAtAra, 
and the road from SdtAra to MahAbaleshvar also ran up the Yenna 
valley. Three other made roads crossed the north of the subdivi- 
sion, from SAtAra to WAi, to Poona, and to Pandharpur, of which all 
and especially the Poona road were much used, in the south the 
Parli valley was crossed by the SAtara-KoIhApur road. The villagea 
towards the head of the Parli valley were the only villages in the 
sub-division which were badly o£E tor communications. Still even 
this tract was in no place more than twelve miles from SAtAra in a 
direct line. The SAtAra sub-division was exceedingly well off for 
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* 1 Cli>y. Letter 867 of 20th Feb. 1861 1 SnrveT Superintendent, 55 of 22nd January 
1861 and 67 of Slat January 1861. 
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markets. The town of Sdt^,ra supplied an unfailing demand for 
every form of local field produce. There were also minor markets 
in and near the sub-division. The heavy trafiic on the trunk roads 
created an enormous demand for grain especially for catfcle fodder. 

On the whole the people were well-to-do. There was a good deal 
of debt. Stillj even wnere the rates pressed heaviest, landholders 
were able to eke out a living by carting or by labour in Bombay 
during the fair months. During the fourteen years ending 1860-Gl 
tillage' in SAtAra vari^ from 40,201 acres in 1852-53 to 40,740 in 
1860-61 and averaged 43,643; collections from £7116 (Rs. 71,160) 
in 1853-54 to £9188 (Rs. 91,880) in 1860-61 and averaged £8577 
(Rs. 85,770) ; and remissions from £123 (Rs. 1230) in 1858-59 to 
£1993 (Rs. 19,930) in 1853-64 and averaged £672 (Rs. 6720). The 
details are : 

Sdtdra Tillage and Eevenue, 1847 - 1861. 


Year. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Assosb- 

ment. 

Reduc- 

tiODB. 

Reniis- 

Bions. 

Collcc- 

tiona. 


Acres. 

Ba. 

Rb. 

Ra. 

Rb. 

1847-48 

40,680 

1,06,182 

11,770 

2800 

91,012 

1848-49 

40,622 

1,05,984 

11,683 

7471 

80,777 

1849-fiO 

40,841 

1,06,642 

11,040 

12,150 

81,748 

1860.ai 

40,526 

1,06,747 

11,704 

11,607 

82,476 

1851-82 

40,696 

1,08,777 

11,796 

8818 

88,604 

1852*58 ... ... ..> 

40,201 

1,03,240 

11,654 

10,635 

80,000 

1858-54 

45,065 

1,02,007 

11,812 

10,032 

71,168 

1864-65 

46,020 

1,08,074 

11,717 

6400 

84,807 

1866-66 

46,909 

1,02,007 

11,070 

2621 

88,610 

1866-67 

45,781 

1,08,157 

11306 

8818 

87,533 

1867-68 

45,989 

1,03,601 

11,866 

2884 

80,262 

1858-69 

46,197 

1,04,242 

11,888 

1230 

01,120 

1869-00 

46,896 

1,04,606 

12,083 

8857 

80,116 

1860-61 

46,740 

1,05,514 

12,852 

1277 

91,886 

Avents:o 

43.648 

1,04,808 

11,813 

6710 

86,771 


As in Koregaon and Wfii the old assessment was extremely un- 
equal, and especially in the east of the sub-division was very high. In 
the village of Pdtkhal near S4t£ra the dry-crop bigha 
acre) rate was said to be as high as £1 and £1 48. (Rs. 10 and Rs. 12). 
In this village in 1860-61 the average dry-crop acre rate amounted 
to I7fi. 3d. (Rs. 8f), The corresponding dry-crop acre rates were 
11s. 4id. (Rs. 6W) in Gojegaon,7«. 7Jd. (Rs. 3}^) in Nisral, 6a. 7kd. 
(Rs. ^) in Chinchner, and 7a. l^d. (Rs. 3^) in Angdpur. All of 
these villages contain^ a large proportion of poor soil, so that 
without some special help these rates could not have been realised. 
The explanation was that the government lands in these villages 
had been excessively taxed under the R4jfis to make up for the large 
area of quit-rent or rent-free land iwhioh the villages contained. 
The same practice existed in many Eaif d villages. In some cases 
it was stat^ tl^t no one was allowed te till alienated land unless 
he held a certain portion of heavily assessed government land. The 
inamd&ra would greatly benefited by fixing the assessment of 
the Government land on a just standard.^ Survey rates corr^pond- 


' The seres were found by tnmixig Capt. Adams’ bighda into acres at S6 gwUhda to 
a higha, 

^Major W. C. Anderson, Bnpt. Rev. Soiv. Southern Mar6tha Country, 553 ot 
Dooemoer 1851 ■ 
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ing.to those adopted in the m&mlatddr^s division of W&\ which 
was settled in the previous year were proposed for S&t£ra. The 
villages to the east and as far as a little to the west of a north and 
south line running through Sdtitra were placed in the first class. 
Thence to the west the highest rate decreased as the rainfall 
became more and more excessive and the villages leas accessible. 
In the hill villages where all tillage was broken By fallows the dry- 
crop rates were much lower than anywhere else. The plain villages 
were arranged in five classes and the hill villages in two classes. 
Of the seven classes^ the first included all the eastern or plain por- 
tion of the sub-division and nearly all the highly assessed villages. 
In the remaining villages the existing assessment was generally 
moderate and sometimes low. Everywhere the existing rates on 
rich soils were out of proportion heavier than those on poor soils 
which were often given at nominal rates. The following statement 
shows the different classes and their highest rates of assessment : 

Sdtdra Switey BcUea, 1861-6S, 






Rica Laud. 



HiaBBOT 

AviBAai 



Glabs. 

VUiLAOBB, 

DST'OBOP 

AorsRats 

Oardsn 

Rats. 

Highest 

RAte. 

Average 

RAte. 



Rf. A. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. p. 

1 

II 

44 

12 

a 0 

2 10 

} fi 14 

e 0 

8 7 8 

4 4 6 

Ill 

10 

2 6 

4 8 

<80 
17 8 

4 6 4 

IV 

7 

2 2 

4 11 8 

V 

7 

1 14 

4 0 

7 0 

4 11 e 

VI 

11 ) mil VII- 

10 r ii«M. 

{ 1 ' 

( 1 0 

... 

6 8 

5 8 2 

VII 

3 0 

e 0 

4 10 4 


On the tillage of 1860-61 the surrey rates showed a fall from 
£9188 to £8593 (Rs. 91,880 - Rs. 86,930} or 6’6 per cent. 1’he 


details are : 


Sdtdra Survey SeUUmtiUt 1S61~6£, 


Class. 

VnitiAesB.r 

Foemh. 

, 1.. 

SuRVsr. 4 

1860<61. 

1860-61. 

Waste. 

Total. 

I 

11 

Ill 

;;; ;;; 

VI 

VII 

Total ... 

44 

12 

10 

7 

7 

ll)HiUVll- 
lOj higos. 

Rs. 

71,810 

6712 

6801 

8007 

1672 

4 8188 
( 1461 

Rs. 

61,946 

8747 

7064 

4111 

2064 

8865 

1768 

Rs. 

8460 

120 

61 

84 

81 

6 

61 

Bs. 

64,406 

68«7 

71X6 

4185 

8076 

8861 

1618 

101 

91386 

65,988 

8748 

88,671 


Except the hill rilla^es the imposed snrrey rates for the entire 
suh-curision were sanctioned hy Goremmentin May 1862. InstcMid 
of two hill classes Government made one class assessed id; m highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (He. !).*• 

In 1861-62 the snrv^ settlement was introdnoed into the Je^rli 
snb-dirision.* Jivli inclnded three distinct 8eoti<»B : The Kadil 
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1 Government Lettm* 1843 Of 8th May 1862 ; Major W. C. Anderaon, Surv. Snpt. 
553 of 24th Decembw 1861. 

^ A group of 37 village! settled in 1858'59 and included in Mah^baleshvar was 
excluded fmm this settlement. 

B 1282-47 
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valley ; the Medlia valley up which the SAtdra-Mahdbaleshvar road 
ran; and the upper Koyna valley and a portion of the tableland on 
each side of the Koyna river. The Kudal and Medha valleys ran 
from west to east, and the Koyna valley from north to south parallel 
with the SahyAdris. The three Jdvli valleys started from the 
Mahdbaleshvar plateau and were separated by spurs branching from 
it. Near the Mahdbaleshvar plateau the tablelands on their tops 
broadened till th^ held many villages. Every variety of climate 
occurred within Jdvli limits. In the extreme east of the Kuddl 
valley near the Wdi-Sdtdra road the rains were light enough to 
admit of first class dry-crop tillage, while in the Mahabaleshvar 
villages the fall of rain varied from about 150 to 370 inches. In 
the Mahdbaleshvar villages nothing could grow but hill grains or 
rice, and even they failed if planted before the first violence of the 
monsoon was over. In the eastern villages both of the Medha and 
of the Kuddl valleys especially in the Kuddl villages the rainfall was 
sufficiently moderate to allow of high dry-crop tillage and the 
better soils without the help of water yielded two crops in the year. 
Up the western valleys the better dry-crops such as jvdri becamo 
less common and at last at the head of the valleys and in the hills 
most of the land was cropped for two or three years and then left 
fallow for three to six years. Ndchni^ vari, and other hill grains 
formed the staple dry crops. In the patches of good land capable 
of continuous tillage a little barley and wheat were raised. Rice 
was the staple crop in all these villages and in some villages con- 
siderable quantities of sugarcane were grown. 

All Jdvli hill villages were well off for markets. The large market 
of Sdtdra was within easy reach of the east end of the Medha valley 
and the large market of Wdi was within easy reach of the Kudal 
valley, and the station of Mahdbaleshvar absorbed all the marketable 
produce of the hill villages which, excepting the extreme southern 
villages on the Koyna, were all within twelve or fourteen miles of 
Malcolmpeth. These villages were also within a moderate distance 
of the tidal port of Chiplun in Batndgiri from which all sorts of 
produce went by sea to Bombay. Chiplun was reached by bullock 
tracks down the Sahyddris. The people of the hill villages were 
therefore much better off than most hill people. They had a 
ready market for all produce, also for grass, wood, bamboos, and 
other house building materials. The station of Mahdbaleshvar 
created a large demand for hig^ paid labour for several months in 
the year. A considerable bplk^k traffic between the plains and 
the of Mahdd ^so moved up iJie Medha and Kuddl valleys by 
the Kelgad and Tdi passes acrosathe Mahdbaleshvar range. This 
traffic ^used a great demajad for fodde^; Till this survey settle- 
ment in all hill villages, even for down the Medha and Kuddl 
v^leys, the revenue maiu^ment was very rude. The lands of a 
village were generally divided among a certain number of persons, 
originally of one fomily and bearing one family name. The lands 
of each sharer were known to himself and to the other villagers, 
but there was no precise record of the situation of the lands of each 
in the accounts. Each person was debited with his share of the 
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village revenue. The landholders whose names were entered in the 
accounts tilled part of their lands themselves and sublet parts to 
others on their own terms. In the Medha and Knd^ valleys where 
was much superior laud the rates in neighbouring villages were 
very unequal. The villages were generally very small, and people 
living in one village often tilled in another and thus to some extent 
the heavy assessment of one village was oonnteraoted by light 
assessment in a neighbouring village. In the hill villages the 
assessment was generally moderate.. For several years before 1862, 
the revenue had not increased more than ten per cent while produce 
prices had nearly doubled. Within the four or five years ending 
1 862 the state of the people had greatly improved. This rise in 
prices had enabled the people to do almost entirely without remis- 
sions and to bring under tillage all but 923 acres of the arable 
land.1 

During the fourteen years ending 1860-61 colleotions in J4vli had 
fallen from £3850 (Rs. 38,500) in 1847-48 to £2194 (Rs. 21,940) in 
1853-54 and again risen to £4158 (Rs. 41,580) in 1860-61 : and 
remissions had risen from £233 (Rs. 2330) in 1847-48 to £1695 
(Rs. 16,950) in 1853-54 and again fallen to £4 (Rs. 40) in 1860-61. 
The details are : 

JdvU TiUdbge and Revenue^ 1847 • 1861 » 


Yrar. 

Colleo- 

tions. 

Bemil- 

sioiis. 

Baduc- 

tiong. 

Ybas. 

Oollec- 

tiont. 

— 

Bemit- 

BionB. 

Reduo- 

tloni. 

1847-48 

Tto. 

88,502 

Rs. 

2882 

Bs. 

6888 

1866-66 

Rs. 

82,462 

Rs. 

6988 

Rs. 

7162 

1848-49 

36,515 

97,044 

4137 

6940 

1806-67 

84,747 

6000 

7151 

1849-50 

8187 

6886 

1857-58 

88,199 

465 

6026 

1860-51 

35,895 

8606 

6785 

1658-60 

89,802 

100 

6781 

1861-63 

88,081 

1460 

6710 

1669-60 

41,009 

74 

6768 

1862-63 

86,990 

2188 

7281 

1860-61 

41,670 

86 

6670 

1863- 64 

1864- 55 

21,943 

80,181 

16,961 

8126 

7004 

7188 

Avernfo 

86,389 

8640 

6080 


The 141 villages were arranged in seven classes with highest dnr- 
crop acre rates varying from 6s. to 2s. IJd. (Rs. S-lX). The 
survey rates proposed for J4vli were almost the same as those pro- 
posed for the S4t4ra sub-division. They began with a three-rupee 
highest dry-crop acre rate for tiie villages farthest east in the 
Kud41 valley close to the S4t4ra-W4i road and gradually became 
smaller towards the western hills. In the sixth and seventh 
class hill villages the rates both for dry-crop and rice land were 
slightly in excess over those pnpjp^sed in the S4t4ra hill villages, 
as the nearness of MahifaahMdiTSi!' and of Chiplnn mvo them a 
decided advantage as regards jD|i^etB. 43arden land was almost 
confined to the Knddl'i^ He^ yalliras. The hill 'Ullages and 
the Koyna valley liad'' 'feiy little gaaiden land. For the J&vli 
garden lands the same rates Wffi» ad^tad as those proposed for 
ratira. The following statement shows the number ox viflsges and 
the snrvey rates prcqiosed for each class : 
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1 Survey Superinteiident, 76 ef 26tb Maarob 1862. 
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Jdvli Survey Rates, 1861-62. 


Tdrgaof), 

1861-62, 






Rice Land. I 



HlOllRST 

Average 



c;labh. 

Villages. 

Dry-crop 

AcrbRatr 

Oaroen 

Rate. 

Highest 
Acre Rate. 

Average 
Acre Rate. 



Rr. a. 

Bs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Re B. p. 

11 

8 

6 

8 0 

2 10 

} “ * 

0 0 

) 2 10 1 
(5 0 9 

m 

14 

2 6 

} ‘ * 

f 8 0 
17 8 

4 8 6 

IV 

7 

2 9 

4 10 4 

V 

14 

1 14 

4 0 

7 0 

6 4 0 

VI 

VII 


i 1 2 

1 1 1 


( 7 8 

\ 7 0 

3 11 11 

4 14 2 


(a) Hill vIllAges and the Koyna valley. 

On the tillage of 18G0.61 the sarvey rates showed a fall from 
£4158 to £4002 (Rs. 41,680 * Rs. 40,020) or 37 per cent. The 
details are : 

JavU Survey SeMemeul, 1861-62. 



ViL- 

Former. 

Survey. 

Class. 

LAGES. 

1860-61. 

1860-61. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Bs. 

Be. 

Rs. 

Rr 

I 

8 

6818 

6049 

69 

6118 

11 

6 

8306 

8128 

87 

3160 

Ill 

14 

6019 

6902 

4 

6906 

IV 

7 

2615 

2066 

5 

2961 

V 

14 

4680 

6162 

48 

6210 

VI 

73 

15,610 

18,792 

40 

13.832 

VII 

19 

8187 

8086 

50 

3086 

Total ... 

141 

41,579 

40,020 

[ 263 

40,273 


The proposed survey rates wore sanctioned by Government in May 
1862, with, as in the case of the Sdtdra settlement, the alteration of a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of on® rupee for all hill villages.* 

In the same year (1861-62) the survey settlement was introduced 
in the Tirgaon sub-division. The Tdrgaon survey ^up included 
fifty -five villages, forty-two in the m&mlatddr’s division and thirteen 
in the mahdlkari’s division. In position the Tdrgaon sub-division 
corresponded with the Sdtdra sub-division, except that it stretched a 
little farther east and west. It was bounded on the east by the line 
of hills which separated the Rhatdvand Khdndpnr sub-divisions from 
those in the Krishna valley, Kore^MU Sdtdra and Ka^. On the 
west TArgaon reached the main Sahy&dri range including the lower 
part of the Koyna valley, instead ctf,, as was the case with Sdt4ra, 
being bounded b;p the eastern <ife Rdmnoli-Gherddategad range, 
runiwg parallel with the main <Sre8t of Ihe Sahy^dris, which formed 
the eastern boundary of the Ko;pa VaUey. The bulk of the m4m- 
latdirB’ villages were in the Ejishna valley. Very few were in tlm 
side valleys between the tmurs of Ihe inner line of the Sahy4dris 
and of those whicdi formed the eastern boundary of T4rgaon. The 
villages on these sjjors to the west and in the valleys between them 
were nearly all alienated. The Pdtankar alone held forty-threa 


1 Government Letter 1842 of 8th M»y 1862 ; 'Major W. C. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 
Southern MarAtha Conntry, 76 of 26th Match 1862. * 
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The mahdlkari’s division includod the lower part of the Eoyna 
valley. The Koyua river ran north and south between the main 
line of the Sahy^dris and the parallel range as far as the 
mahilkari’s station of Helvdk where it was crossed by a fine bridge 
built in 1857. At Helvdk was a break in the eastern range and the 
river tamed sharply to the east and flowed east to the i^shna at 
Karad about twelve miles east of the eastern limit of the Helv&k 
mah&lkari’s charge. In the Krishna valley the rainfall, as a rule, 
was sufiflcient and certain, and the best diy crop cultivation flourished. 
On the snporior soils in many cases two dry crops were grown in the 
same year. Farther to the west the rains steadily became heavier 
and less favonrable for superior dry crops, till, on the western border, 
the balk of the dry crops were obtained from broken hiU tillage. 

The main road from Kolh&par to Bitira passed through the centre 
of the mdmlatddr’s villages to the west of the Krishna. A parallel 
line of road from Kardd by Masnr joined at Masur the Fandharpnr and 
Kumbh^fli pass road, ^e Pandharpur road went through Masur 
and then down tho Cherigaon pass by Helvdk and the Kambh4rli 
pass to Chiplun. Thus the valley of the Krishna and the valley of 
the Koyna after its easterly turn at Helv&k were well provided with 
roads to the large markets of Kardd and Sdtdra and also to the 
Ratndgiri port of Chiplun. Ndchni straw had a very considerable 
value near all made roads or bullock tracks which passed over the 
Sahyddris at intervals of every few miles. The surplus produce of 
the Sahyddri villages went to the Konkan where was a ready market 
for all kinds of food. For some years before the survey (1 857-1 862) 
it had become common for men to leave their villages between the 
harvest and sowing season and go in search of labour to Bombay or 
Khanddla. A few even went beyond.Bea, occasionally, in times of war, 
to Ghina.^ The wives and families of absentees were supported in 
their villages on the produce of the preceding harvest £ven if the 
whole crop was used by the husbandman and his family without 
leaving any surplus for sale, the money earned by labour, after 
paying the assessment, provided what blothing or other articles 
were required or was spent in clearing debts incurred on marriage 
ceremonies.^ The land was well and carefully tilled and the peo^e 
seemed well-to-do. There was some debt but high produce prices 
during the past six years and the opening of fresh markets by road- 
making had lightened the burden of heavy mid uneven assessment. 
During the fourteen years ending 1860>61 tillage in Ttbrgaon varied 
from 50,368 acres in 1851-52 to 54,706 in 1860-61 and averaged 
51,995; collections from £7018 (Bs. 79,180) in 1851-52 to £9884 
(Rs. 93,340) in 1860-61 and aveKaim £8660 (Bs. 86,600) ; and remis- 
sions from £48 (Bs. 48fl) in 1^-61 to £1258 (Bs. 12,580} in 
1849-50 and averaged £590' (Bs. 5900). The details Me : 
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1 In 1861 Major Andenooi the Survey Superintendent, in one of the moet out of the 
way parte of the SabvidriB met a man who told him that for eome monthe he had 
been m China with the Land Tianeportand had only left Tien Tain 8jr monthe before. 
^ Major W. C. Anderson^ Survey Superintendent! 131 of 26Ui April 1862. 
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Year. 

Occu- 

plod. 

Reduo- 

tioiiE. 

RernlB- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tioiiE. 

Year. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Reduo- 

tions. 

Remls- 

Eionfl. 

OollEC- 

tlons. 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1840-60 

1850- 61 

1851- 52 

1852- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 56 

AcroE. 

60,681 

60.467 

60.468 
60,688 
60,868 
61,868 
61,484 
61,808 

Rb. 

20,102 

20,722 

20,611 

21,228 

21,007 

20.040 

20,404 

21,066 

Re. 

4078 

6447 

12,677 

11.619 

12,187 

11,028 

8061 

8542 

Re. 

80,730 

87,700 

80,872 

81,276 

79,181 

70,842 

81,882 

84,676 

1856-66 

1856- 67 

1857- 68 

1858- 50 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

Average ... 

Acres. 

52,277 

62,750 

53,082 

63,664 

53,767 

54,795 

Be. 

21,011 

21,879 

21,444 

22,840 

21,818 

21,786 

Rs. 
1641 ' 
8227 
8606 
790 
2527 
484 

Re. 

00,644 

90,018 

00,288 

92,588 

91,107 

98,888 

51,905 

21,187 

6896 

66,605 


The fifty-five Tirgaon villages were arranged in six classes and 
charged highest dry crop acre rates which corresponded very closely 
with the Satdra rates, llie first class comprised all the villages in the 
centre of the Xrishna valley, which were most favourably placed both 
as regards climate and communications. The second class included 
the villages immediately under the line of the B^noli-Gherdddtogad 
hills, thaJb is the range parallel with the main crest of the Sahy&dris. 
They were somewhat less favourably placed as regards nearness to 
lines of made road. This class also included the villages immediately 
to the west of the first class villages. The third fourth and fifth 
classes included villages further and further to the west, and the 
sixth class included three hill villages in the mdmlatddr^s charge 
and thirteen hill villages in the mahllkari^B charge. The reason why 
so few villages appeared in the second third fourth and fifth classes 
was that in the centre and west of the mdmlatddr^s charge most of 
the villages were private or indm. The average garden land rates 
were a little higher in the first-class than in the ^tdra sub-division 
because the average quality of the T&rgaon garden land was somewhat 
better than in S&t^ra. The highest rice land rates from the second 
class downwards were a fraction lower than in SAtara. The first 
four classes had only 153 acres of rice land. The assessment both 
of dry and of wet land in the sixth class or hill villages was consider- 
ably lower than that proposed for S4tdra and J&vli. The three hill 
villages in the m^mlatd4r^s division were in out of the way places, 
and the thirteen hill villages in the mididlkari^s division were on the 
second ran^e of hills to the south of the Eoyna and the Eumbh&rli 
pass road m the next valley to that of the Koyna in an inferior 
position to either the Sfttdra or the J&vli hill villages. The following 
statement shows the proposed survey rates for the different classes : 


Tdrgcm Surfejf Mates, 186 $. 



vmagEi. 

Hlgboik 

AoeSaSL 

Atoesb 

CkudOD 

Bide. 

Rice IeumL 

Cbtfi. 

Blghest 

Bste. 

Avonun 

Bate. 

I. 

24 

Be. a 

S 0 

Be. a. 
6U 

Ba. E. 

9 0 

Ba. E. p. 

8 7 2 

u. 

f 

210 

6 0 

8 0 

4 6 4 

III. 

1 . 

IS 

4 8 

7 8 

8 6 10 

IV. 

2 

4 8 

7 0 

8 0 11 

V. 

0 

114 

4 0 

7 0 

4 18 7 

VI. 

M 

1 0 

; 2 8 

5 0 

S 12 8 


1 The survey showed tihaS the feimw wees were about 90 per eent short of the 
actual mea8urements« StUl the obange in the tillage area from year to year ia prd^ 
bably fairly accurate. 
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bi^.the tillage of 1860-61 the survey rates showed a fall from 
£9334 to £8653 (Rs. 93,340 - Rs. 86,530) or seven per cent. The 
details are : 

Tdrgaon Survey Settlement, ISGt^S^ 


CLAB8. 

VlLLAGBB. 

Fokmbr. 

SuRVsr. 

1860-61. 

1860-61. 

Waste. 

TotaL 



Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

I 

24 

71,780 

64,600 

2818 

66,027 

II 

7 

14,328 

14,000 

621 

14,612 

iir 

1 

1401 

1436 

... 

1436 

IV 

2 

082 

814 

4 

818 

v 

6 

1601 

1676 

8 

1677 

VI 

16 

8286 

8811 

44 

8966 

Total ... 

66 

03,888 

86,684 

2800 

80,424 


The new rates showed a large redaction in the first class villages. 
Ill five villages the average existing acre rate on the whole occupied 
dry crop lands was over 6^. (Rs. 8), and in three villages the average 
garden acre rate was over £1 (Rs. 10). These excessive assessments 
could not be removed without some loss of revenue. In the second 
third fourth and fifth classes the old rates were much more moderate 
than in the first class, and there was little difference between the 
estimated gross collections of the existing and the new assessment. 
In the sixth class or hill villages a rise in the dry crop rates more 
than made up for a fall in the rice rates. The proposed survey 
rates for the Tdrgaon villages were sanctioned by Government in 
May 1862.1 

In 1862-63 the survey settlement was introduced into the eighty- 
eight villages of the Kardd subdivision and into the remaining 
fifty-three villages of the Helvak petty division of Tdrgaon the 
rest of which had been settled in the previous year.* Kar&d was 
much like Targaon and Satdra. It lay immediately to the south 
of Tdrgaon. On the east a range of hills separated it from 
Khdndpur. The town of Kardd, a httk.to the south-east of the 
centre of the sub-division, was the sacred meeting of the nearly 
equal sized Krishna and Koyna. Eardd consisted of three valleys ; 
part of the Krishna valley whose main direction was north and 
south ; the l 9 wer part of the Koyna valley running east and west ; 
and to the south of the Koyna the entire valley of the Kola 
which passed west between the high spurs up to the interior range 
of the Bahyddris. Most of the Krishna valley, the lower nart of the 
Koyna valley, and the Kola valley, was the finest alluvial olack soil, 
and the south-west rains were as certain as in Tdrgaon and Bdtdra. 
Towards the west the rain&dl inor^uaed, till, in the hill villages at 
the head of the Kola valley- and on the tableland on the top of the 
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^ Govemment Letter 1841 of 8th May 1862 ; Miuor W. G. Andenoa, Surv. Sapt. 
Sonthem MarStha Country, 131 of 26tii April 1862. 

^ At the time of the survey settlement these eighty-eight and fifty •three villages 
did not belong to RarAd and HelvUA. In 1802 (Deo. 30) the Survey Superintendmt 
wrote that though great ohanues had lately been made in the distribution of villages 
it was more convenient to deal with the groups by their old names than gs parta of the 
different Bub-divisions into which they mid lately been redistributed. 
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1 KaMUl Survey Beport, 466 of 30th Deo. 1862. The following statement sho'' 
produce prices prevailing during the thirteen years ending 1863 at KorOd the 
market in eouth-irest ^t&ra ; 


KarAd Produce Prices i Pounds the Rupee, 1351 • 1365. 



Jvdri, 

WHB4T. 

Oram. 

Bdjri, 

Tbar. 

Juiutry. 

June. 

JeouMy. 

June. 

January. 

June. 

January. 

June. 

1A51 

78 

74 

62 

80 

74 

72 

70 


1868 

72 

68 

44 

68 

64 

66 

68 


1888 

60 

48 

52 

88 

48 

42 

60 

46 

18M 

72 

44 

80 

84 

88 

84 

60 


1666 

48 

84 

40 

82 

84 

86 

46 

86 

1668 

48 

68 

84 

42 

44 

60 

48 

54 

1857 

84 

68 

42 

88 

66 

46 

62 

52 

1868 

86 

60 

40 

40 

88 

44 

68 

46 

1868 

62 

44 

88 

S 

40 

50 

50 

44 

1680 

44 

40 

82 

88 

20 

46 

88 

1881 

42 

88 

s 

80 

84 

24 

42 

86 

1862 

82 

84 

80 

80 

80 

22 

80 

22 

1868 

82 

80 

20 

18 

28 

20 

26 

1 

10 


Yilva Snrv. Bept 116 of 6tii May 1863; These pounds are obtained at the rate of 
one SAt4ra s/mt equal to two pounds. 

8 The acres are obtained iroin Adams’ survey highds on the basis of one 
equal to 36 


f 

hills which bounded the Kola valley, the regular dry cropa gave 
place to hill grains grown at intervals of three to six years of fallow. 
The dry crop tillage of the centre of the sub-division was excellent • 
Nearly all the villages had some garden land, the whole Government 
garden area amounting to 4684 acres. Sugarcane, tobacco, and other 
valuable crops were widely grown. The groundnut was also grown 
to a great extent, as, for some years before 1862, large quantities 
had been sent to Europe. Chiefly in the western villages were 1911 
acres of Government nee land much of which yielded a second crop 
of wheat or pulse and occasional crops of sugarcane. Except 
in the Kola valley the Kardd villages were well off for roads and 
markets. The great road from Belgaum and Kolhapur to Sdtdra 
ran through Kardd along the right bank of the Krishna. From east 
to west, also through Kardd, the sub-division was crossed by the 
inland road which passed westward up the left bank of the Koyna by 
the Kumbhdrli pass fifty-five miles from Kardd to the tidal port of 
Chiplun in Batndgiri. The traffic along these two trunk lines caused 
a great demand for every kind of fodder, Kardd was a very large 
market and a place of considerable trade and other minor but useful 
local markets were scattered over the subdivision. Chiefly from the 
opening of the Kumbhdrli pass road and the very high produce 
prices which had prevailed for eight years before the introduction 
of the survey, though not without debt, the people wore well-to-do.^ 
In the Koyna and Krishna valleys the fields were exceedingly well 
and carefully tilled and the people were prosperous. The people of 
the upper Kola valley, with excessive rainfall and long distances 
from markets, were much less well-to-do. During the flfteen years 
ending 1861-62 tillage* in Kardd varied from 71,790 acres in 1847-48 
to 78,363 in 1860-61 and averaged 74,359; collections from £14,712 
(Rs. 1,47,120) in 1852-53 to £18,581 (Rs. 1,85,810) in 1860-61 and 
averaged £16,903 (Rs. 1,69,030); and remissions from £25 (Rs. 250) 
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in lSGl-62 to £2720 (Rs. 27,200) in 1852-53 and averaged £983 
(Rs. 9830). The details are : 


Kardd Tillage and Rtnemt^ 1847 - 18C8. 


Ykar. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Thar. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Oolleo- 

tions. 

1847- 48 .. 

1848- 40 . 

1849- 60... 

1850- 61 .. 
1861-52. . 
1852-63 .. 

1863- .04 .. 

1864- 65 ... 
1855-56... 

Acres. 

71,790 

71,930 

71,879 

73,852 

73,706 ! 

73,615 

72,074 

71,703 

72,789 

1 ! 

Rs. 

21,920 

23,734 

24,063 

24,276 

24,043 

26,103 

24,140 

24,641 

24,684 

Rs. 
5714 
12,503 
14,602 1 
6686 
10,609 
27,107 
14,672 
10,662 
7680 

Rs. 

1,70,000 

1,64,212 

1,62,462 

1,70,880 

1,66,181 

1,47,120 

1,54,713 

1,60,726 

1,70,021 

18.56-67 ... 

1867- 68 ... 

1868- 50 ... 
1860-60 ... 
1860-61 ... 
1861-62 .... 

Aveiage.,.] 

Acres. 

74,240 

74,717 

77,044 

78,887 

78,363 

78,267 

Rs. 

84,011 

24,000 

24,866 

26,107 

84,006 

24,862 

Rs. 

0122 

5680 

8067 

8604 

607 

264 

Re. 

1,73,707 

1,77,471 

1,82,731 

1,82.688 

1.86.813 

1,86,702 

74.860 

24,478 

0826 

1,60,082 


In addition to the riso of produce prices, which after about 
1856 became general over the whole country, certaiA local causes 
helped to increase the improvement in KarM. During 1855-66 and 
1856-57 there was a largo local expenditure on public works. Both 
the Kumbharli pass road and the cleared road from Sdtilra to 
Kolhapur were being made and gave full and well paid employment 
to the labouring classes. The opening of the KumbhArli pass road 
was a great source of wealth to tW sub-division. 

Though Kar^d had greatly improved during the six years before 
the survey settlement, the inequalities of the old assessment pressed 
heavily both on individual holdings and on entire villages. In many 
cases the extremely high rates of assessment were in practice loss 
burdensome than they appeared. As in other parts of the district 
the excessive rates wore confined to villages with a large area of 
alienated land. The rule was enforced that no man should till 
alienated land who did not hold some over-assessed Government land. 
By this means the proprietors or alienees of rent-free or quit-rent 
lands, in order to get their lands tilled, had to content themselves 
with something less than their natural rental because without this 
concession the holders of over-assessed Gfbvernment land could not 
afford to till the alienated land. By this means some additional 
revenue was indirectly recovered from the holders of rent-free or 
nuit-rent land.^ 

Under the survey settlement the eighty-eight Kardd villages 
wore arranged in six classes and charged highest dry crop acre rates 
of 6^. to 28 . (Ks. 3-1).® The first class contained the villages in the 
valley of the Krishna and the dower Koyna and Kola valleys near 
their meeting with the Krishna. They had a moderate and certain 
supply of rain and were Well placed for roads and markets. The 
second third and fourth olassds included the less accessible Koyna 
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^ Major W. C. Andergon, Smrv. Supt, Soathem MsrStha Ooimtrt, 466 of 30th 
December 1862. 

2 For Kar4d the Survey Superintendent proposed to adopt a grouping of villages 
and rates of assessment the same as those adopted for the neighbouriug sab-divisron 
of T&r^n. which were very similar to the SAtSra rates anddSered little from ^ose 
^ W4i. He was unwilling to 6z a higher basis for the rates because he doubted 
VMher the recent great nae in produce prices would last Major Anderson, Survey 
Si$t. Southern Marttha Country, 466 of 30th December 1862. 

B 1282-48 
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and Kola valley villages further to the west. The second class ^also 
included tho villages to the east under and among the spurs of the 
hills to the east of the Krishna valley. The fifth class included the 
villages at the head of the Kola valley, and the sixth class the hill 
villages on the slopes and tops of the hills enclosing the Kola valley. 
The following statement shows the survey rates proposed for the 
Kardd villages : Kardd Survey Rates, 1863 - 63 , 


Class. 

VillagfOB. 

Highest 
Dry Crop 
Acre Rate. 

Highest 
Kicc and 
Garden 
Acre Rate. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. 

I 

41 

8 0 

0 

II 

12 

2 10 

H 

Ill 

11 

2 0 

n 

IV ! 

8 

2 2 

7 

V 

8 

1 14 

7 

VI 

8(a) 

1 0 

0 


(a) Hill vUlages. 

The central first class villages were those where the existing 
assessment ranged highest, and where the practice of over -assessing 
government land in the occupation of holders of alienated lands had 
been commonest. In some of these villages the average existing dry- 
crop acre rate for the whole village was over 98 , (Rs. 4|). On garden 
land 16ir. (Ks. 8) was a common acre rate and in some villages the 
average acre rate was as high as £1 4^. (Bs. 12) . In the second class 
the existing assessment was extremely variable, very high in some 
villages and very low in others. The general result of the survey 
rates was a slight increase. In the third class villages most of which 
were high in the Kola valley the existing rates were little lower than 
in the Krishna valley villages. Before the days of roads the difference 
between tho value of the lands of these two classes may have been 
small, under present condition the difference was great. The fourth 
and fifth classes comprised the villages farther up the Kola valley 
and the sixth class the hill villages. For the sixth class 28 . (Re. 1) 
was proposed as the highest dry-crop acre rate but the small area 
of land which was continuously culturable could alone bear this rate. 
In pure hill lands whose terms of tillage were separated by five or 
six years of fallow the survey acre rate ranged from 3d. to 4Jd. 
(2-3 as.). The general result of the whole proposed settlement was 
a reduction of eleven percent on the collections of the previous year. 
The details are ; 

Kardd Survey SeUlementp 1863-63, 


Olau. 

Vit- 

I<A01S. 

FouiBa. 

SURVIT. 

1861^. 

1881*«2. 

Waste. 

Total. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total ... 

41 

IS 

U - 
8 

8 - 
8 

Ri. 

1,84,884 

86,988 

18^ 

8087 

8167 

Ba. 

1,06,826 

86,856 

14,778 

6062 

7607 

2678 

Rs. 

6576 

1096 

614 

861 

276 

258 

Rs. 

1,18,902 

28,651 

16.202 

6413 

7972 

8881 

88 

1.86,7(8 

1,65.397 

8664 

3,7S.96r 
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In’1862-63 along with Kardd the survey settlement was introduced 
into the remaining fifty-three villages of the petty division of 
Helvak in Tdrgaon, into the rest of which survey rates had been 
introdjiced in the previous year. Most of these fifty-three villages 
were near the Sahyadris. They had not been settled in the previous 
year because their classification could not be completed in time. 
All were in the Koyna valley or on the hills by which the Koyna 
valley was bounded, They joined the Kardd portion of the Koyna 
valley. Along the part of the valley, below the sharp bend from 
south to east which the Koyna takes at Helvdk, along the Koyna^s 
left bank ran the Kardd-Chiplun road. The heavy traflBc along 
this road gavo the villages of this section a marked ^vantage over 
the villages in the upper part of the valley. This survey group had 
1171 acres of Government rice land and 190 acres of Government 
garden land. In most villages the bulk of the tillage was of hill 
lands which required fallows. The condition of the people was 
much the same as in Karad. In the lower Koyna villages they were 
well-to-do, in the upper hill tracts they were poor. 

During the fifteen years ending 1861-62 tillage in Helvdk had 
varied from 31,492 acres in 1855-66 to 82,364 in 1847-48 and 
averaged 31,951 ; collections from £702 (Rs. 7020) in 1853-54 to 
£1100 (Rs. 11,000) in 1847-48 and averaged £1049 (Rs. 10,490), 
and remissions from £402 (Rs. 4020) in 1853-54 to nothing and 
averaged £58 (Rs. 580). ITie details are ; 

Hdvdk Tillage and Eevenue^ 1847 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 


Acres. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1847-48 

33,804 

8400 

1128 

11,001 

1848-40 ... 

82.80S. 

8046 

686 

10,912 

1840-60 ... 

82,300 

8487 

1680 

10,872 

1850-61 ... 

82,177 

8686 

016 

10,608 

1861-62 ... 

82,126 

4179 

86 

10,876 

1862-63 ... 

83,180 

4204 

280 

10,083 

1863-64 ... 

82,180 

4170 

4010 

7021 

1854-56 ... 

81,879 

4108 

64 

10.701 

1855-56 ... 

81,403 

4869 

28 

10,666 

1866-67 ... 

81,679 

4164 

... 

10,026 

1867-68 ...I 

81,704 

4164 

4 

10,700 

1868-60 ... 

81,770 

4168 


10,742 

1860-60 ... 

81,801 

4118 


10,80.8 

1860-61 ... 

81,888 

4118 

17 

10,844 

1861-62 ... 

81,674 

4063 

11 

10.777 

Average ... 

81,961 

4021 

684 

10,488 


The fall in tillage from 82jk364 acres in 1847-48 to 31,674 acres in 
1861-62, and in collections from £1100 (Bs. 11,000) in 1847-48 to 
£1078 (Bs. 10,780) in 1861^, in spite of the great rise in produce 
prices is remarkable. The ^irvey Sfip^rmtendent explained the fall 
by the fact that under existing ajrnSng^ments most of the villages 
being hill villages paid a lump assessment and the villagers 
distributed the shares among themsdtea In this way all tlhe arable 
area was shown as occupied. Since the opening of the KnmbhdrU 
pass the condition of the people had greatly improved* The survey 
rates applied to the T&rgaon villages settled in the previous year 
‘ P|K>ved suitable to these vil^es* According to their position they 
1m into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 
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A8. 3ci. (Es. 2i) to 2/?. (Re. 1) and highest garden acre rates vailing 
from 14^. (Rs. 7) to 10«. (Rs. 5). The details are : 

Htlvdh Survey Rates, 1862-6S, 


Cuss. 

VillftgcB. 

Higfhest 
Dry-Crop 
Acre Rate. 

Highest 
Ganlon and 
Kice Acre 
Rate. 



Kb. a. 

Rs. 

I . . • , 


2 2 

7 

II !.! 

12 

1 14 

7 

III 

IV 

8j}(a) 

f 1 0 

1 1 0 

7 

6 


(a)HlllvlHage8. 

On the tillage of 1861-62 the survey rates showed a rise from 
.£1078 (Rs. 10,780) to £1388 (Rs. 13,880) or twenty-eight per cent. 
The details are : „ . , ^ 

Helvdh Survey Settlement, 1862-62. 


Class. 

VlL- 

LAOBS. 

PORMIR. 

SuRvsr. 

1801-62. 

1861-62. 

Waste. 

Total 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Kb. 

Kb. 

1 

2 

1511 

1926 

19 

1944 

11 

12 

39:)2 

6480 

19 

6449 

III 

7 

662 

882 

4 

886 

IV 

a2 

4672 

6044 

185 

5779 

Total ... 

68 

loinr 

13,881 

177 

14,058 


The grounds for the increase of twenty-eight per cent in the 
Government demand on these villages were the opening of the 
Eumbhfirli pass road and the consequent great increase in produce 
prices. 

The proposed survey rates for the EarM and Helvdk villages 
were sanctioned by Government in March 1863.^ 

In 1862-63 the survey settlement was also introduced into the 
Vdlva sub-division of 103 Government villages. As several changes 
had lately been made in this group of villages the Survey 
Superintendent dealt with it according to the old boundaries. The 
Vdlva group of villaras lay in the Bouth-west of the district in the 
corner between the Y^ma and Krishna rivers. It was bounded on 
the north by Kar^, on the north-east and east by the Krishna, and 
on the south and south-west by the Y&ma. On the western half of 
the northern boundary Yfilva was separated from EariLd by a lofty 
spur of the Sahy^dris, which in the fifteen miles in the west reduced 
Y&lva to a strip of not more than three miles wide. The east, near 
the meeting of the Yima mid Krishna, was a rich black plain. 
Towards the west the country became more hilly, broken by small 
spurs from the Bahyidris, and with tracts of wM or stony land, 
west of Ydlva was exceedingly hilly ; the tract between the 


1 Gov. Res. 693 of 4th Mardi 1863 ; Major W. C. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 466 Vf 
30th Dec, 1862 } and Mr, El. E. H. light, AmI. Supt, 26th Novembor 1862, V 
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VArtia river and tbe lofty spur on the north was roughened with small 
spurs and branches. rainfall varied greatly in different parts. 
On the Sahyddrisand for some miles down the VArna valley the fall 
was too heavy for any dry-crop tillage except hill grains. Further 
east the rainfall became more and more moderate and seasonable^ 
till to the east of the centre of the sub-division the general average 
of the rains was all that could be wished for the best dry crop 
tillage. The centre and west had much rioe and garden land, the 
garden land watered both from wells and watercourses, and yielding 
considerable crops of sugarcane. The soil and climate of some of 
the eastern villages were excellently suited to cotton. But in the 
ordinary state of the cotton market ^ain and fodder paid better 
than cotton. The acre outturn of New Orleans was at least fifty 
per cent more valuable than that of local cotton.^ The V^lva 
sub-division was crossed from north to south by the S4t4ra-KolhApur 
road and from it a cleared branch of about ten miles passed 
south-west to Battis-Shir&la. These were the only made roads in 
the Bub-division. Most of the east and centre was level enough to 
admit of cart traffic by the ordinary country tracks during nine 
months of the year. The main lines of export were two, to the oast 
for rice and other hill produce to the great markets of Sdngli and 
Miraj, and to the coast with grain and oil seed. Communication 
with the coast was either by the circuitous route of Kardd and the 
Kumbhdrli pass to Ghiplun or by bullock track by Malkdpur a 
large trade centre in Kolhd.pur down the Amba pass to the tidal 
port at R^j^pur, or by a second bullock track which followed the loft 
bank of the V^rna and descended the Tivra pass to Sangameshvar 
in Ratndgiri. The people of VAlva appeared (1863) on the whole 
prosperous. Compared withKardLd or Tisgaon the existing assessment 
was light. These low rates were due to the distance of V61va from 
Hatdra. Under the former rule in all the sub-divisions near tho 
capital the assessment had been forced to the highest point. In the 
more distant sub-divisions, such as Bij&pur and randharpur, the old 
revenue management was veiy lax. The distance from the capital 
allowed the district and village o63cers to settle matters among 
themselves with much less check or interference on the part of tho 
head-quarters officials than in parts near Sdt&ra. 

During the fifteen years ending 1861-62 tillage in Vdlva had fallen 
from 110,711 acres in 1847-48 to 108,643 in 1853-54 and again 
risen to 113,711 in 1861-62 ; collections had fallen from £21,077 
(Rs. 2,10,770) in 1847-48 to £19,178 (Rs. 1,91,780) in 1851-62 and 
again risen to £23,460 (Ba. 2^34^600) in 1861-62; and remissions 
had risen from £1303 (Rs. 18,030) in 1847-48 to £3635 (Rs. 86,350) 
iu 1851-52 and again fallen to £147 (1^. 1470) in 1861-62. The 
details are : 
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1 In 1863 (116 of 5th May) Major Anderflcmthe Sorv. Supt wrote to the Collector 
of S^Mra : Should the attempt to introduce New Orieane cotton prove caeceeefnl a 
considerable addition to the present supply of cotton may be emeted from Vilva 
and its neighbourhood. Much land in the Kolhapur Stngli and Miraj states would 
yield good New Orleans. Once show the people that New Orleans grows and pays in 
and it will spread to all the neighbouring state and alienatea villages. Bom. 
«ov. Sel. LXXV.7'8. 
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Vdtva Tillage and Revenue, 1841-1862, 


I Year. 

Occupied. 

Reduc- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 




Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1847-48 



110»711 

81,986 

1.8,031 

2,10,768 

1848-40 

•M 


108,499 

81,820 

28,073 

1,98,468 

1840-00 

tf t 


108,788 

80,168 

40,294 

1,87,876 

1860-61 



108,021 

29,272 

12,984 

2,1.%4($8 

1861^2 

fif 


109,189 

28,687 

36,848 

1,91,781 

1862-58 

U« 


109,776 

27,968 

24,41)6 

2,05,076 

1868-64 



108,648 

27,742 

9606 

2,20,0(53 

1864-65 

uu 


110,012 

27,792 

3900 

2,26,416 

1866-66 



110,282 

28,108 

2524 

2,26,419 

1866-57 

,,, 


110,870 

28,058 

2189 

2,28,948 

1867-68 


... 

111,409 

27,834 

21,426 

2,10,086 

1868-60 

,,, 


112,812 

27,743 

1994 

2,31,086 

1860-60 . 

... 


118,012 

27,676 

41.84 

2,30,061 

1860^61 



114,264 

27,639 

2423 

2,33,842 

1861-62 



118,711 

27,661 

1470 

2,34,005 


The very slight increase in the tillage area from 110,711 acres in 
1847-48 to 113,711 acres in 1861-62 was remarkable. The returns 
were of little value as the survey m^urements showed that more 
than one-fourth of the area under tillage had not been brought to 
account. Of the whcde area of 157,129 acres shown by the survey 
• measurements as much as 10,777 acres were excellent garden and rice 
land. So that the existing acre rate (Re. 1 as> 7j[^) could not on the 
whole be heavy though faulty distribution caused individual hardship. 
Except in 1857-58 when there was a serious local failure of rain, 
since the rise of prices which set in' about 1855 remissions had 
greatly decreased. With the prices which ruled during some years 
before the settlement the rates were very light. Under the survey 
settlement the 103 Ydlva villages were arranged in six classes with 
highest ^ crop acre rates varying from 5^. 3d. to 28. (Rs. 2f- 
Ro. 1). Tne villages in the first class were close to the Kardd 
sub-division in the Exishna valley. The second class villages 
included the whole of sonth'-eastem and central Ydlva to a little 
west of ‘the EoMpur-Sdtira road, and were bordered on the east 
by some T4sgaon villages. For these a highest dry crop acre rate 
of 4a. 9d. (Rs. 2f) was proposed.^ For the remaining classes, rates 
of 48. Sd., Sa. 9d., 3a. 3d., and 2a. (Rsi 2^, Ra 1}, Rs. 1|, and Re. 1) 
were proposed-ac^ording as the^viUages lay more towards the west 
up to the Sal)y4dris.' Ontiie tillage 1861-62 the survey rates 
showed a rise from £23,460 (Rs. 2,34,600} to £25,349 (Rs. 2,53,490) 
or eight per cent. The details are : 


1 dty crop acre rate for !iMsgaon which was settled b 1852-53 was 

Ra. 2. Tms, in 1163 when VSlva was settled, was eonsidered extraordinarily low, 
as prioes had doubled between 1852 and 1868. BesideB the climate of central VZlva 
was decidedly more certain then that of 'TZsgam. On these gronnds the Vtlva survey 
rate was M. (6 w.) higher than the Tts^ rate. Bom. Gov. SeL LXXY. 12, 
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ViL- 

LAOBS. 

Former. 



SURVKY. 


- 

Class. 

^801-02. 

1861-62. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Highest 
Dry Crop 
Acre Rate. 

Highest 
RJee and 
Gardon 
Rats. 

I 

10 

Rs. 

64,663 

Rs. 

62,868 

Rs. 

21tM 

Rs. 

65,080 

Bs. a. 

2 10 

Bs. a. 

8 0 

II 

37 

1,28,664 

1,40,756 

4437 

1.51,101 

8 0 

7 8 

III 

11 

13,058 

18.680 

870 

14,018 

2 8 

7 0 

IV 

15 

14,811 

16,084 

418 

17.406 

1 14 

7 0 

V 

la 

0600 

10,-223 

875 

10,508 

4421 

1 10 

6 0 

VI 

18 

2000 

3026 

1306 

1 0 

8. 0 

Total ... 

103 

2,84,005 

2,53,401 

0170 

2,62,061 

1 



A considerable part of the increase of revenue was from the 
assessment of inferior soils of which there were considerable tracts in 
the centre of the sub-division. Under former prices the cultivation 
of those soils would not pay j tihiey were considered unarable^ never 
having been tilled within the memo^ of man. They were used by 
the nearest landholder without being brought to account. This to 
some extent explains the great .excess in occupied area shown by 
the survey. Existing high prices made these poor lands profitable. 
'At the settlement they were often the object of keen competition. 
Thus the assessable area was very considerably increased. The 
'"survey rates proposed for VAlva were sanctioned by Government in 
June 1863.^ 

The available revenue returns show that a marked increase of 
revenue accompanied and followed the introduction of the revenue 
survey. The revenue rose from £113,956 (Rs. 11,39,560). in 1855 
when the revenue survey assessment was introduced in seventeen 
villages to £136,298 (Rs. 13,62,980) in 1865 when the new rates 
had been introduced over the whole 981 villc^es. -Bince 1864-65 it 
slowly increased till it reached £137,278 (Bs. 18,72,780) in 1874-75. 
In the next seven years it fell to £135,946 (Bs. 13,59,460) in 1881-82. 
The details are : 

Sdtdra Surv^ MesuUa, im- 188 g. 





OovuumsxT. 



Tear. 


Ooottpisd. 



Wsste, 


Area. 

Asssssf 

mont 

Bsmb- 

SiOQS. 

fror 

OoUoc- 

tlOQ. 

, Arsa. 

Assess- 

mest. 

•OrasIlUr 

Fess7 

1864-55 

1856-56 

1858-50 

1861-62 

1864-65 

1800-70 

1874-76 

1876-76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 70 

1870-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

Acres. 

812,675 

820,691 

1,053,684 

1,108,848 

1,870,069 

1,416,480 

1,404,754 

1,806,686 

1,808,708 

1,800,046 

1,866,022 

1,878,540 

1,807,612 

1,860,784 

RS. 

13,08, U5 
14,18,805 
18,68,404 
12,40,054 
11,90,^ 
12,04^70 
11,06,012 

11^718 

11,86,208 

11,84,813 

11,88,150 

11,80,486 

11,80,244 

Bs. 

2,03,881 

8,02,117 

1,82,000 

80,508 

264 

860 

800 

485 

2410 

470 

;ar 

407; 

154; 

148 

Rs. 

10,00,784 

11,11,688 

11,80,408 

11.50.486 
11,80,748 

18.04.486 
11,04,716 
11,07,680 
11,84,804 
11,86,788 
U,B4,506 
11,82,060 
1130,282 
11,80,006 

Acres. 

185,188. 

185,062 

805,020 

107,908^ 

66,409 

8;^ 

48,080 

44,878 

40,544 

60,500 

45,587 

n,6U 

77,012 

Bs. « 

4 

0081 

10,187 

10.678 

iiS 

Bi. 

18,156 

10,082 

80,011 

18,850 
W60 
2884 
4m 
m 
1801 
1SB7 
2280 
^ 2908 
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>Gov. Bes. 2110 of 27th Joae 1863 ; Major W. C. Anderson, Surv. S^t. &k>ath6m 
M»r8tha Country, 116 of 5th May 1863 ; and Mr. lagh^ Asst. Snpt. 8th Jw, 1863. 
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Sdldra Survey Results— conihiViod. 




Alienated. 



Total. 



SURVKTID 

AND 

Settled 

Villages. 

Tear. 

Area. 

AsHess- 

ment. 

Quit-Rent. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

INOB. 

1854-56 ... 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

1,222,014 

Rs. 

Hs. 

11,39,564 

Rs. 

1775 

17 

1866-66 ... 



Ttt 

1,228.792 


ll,52,b40 

1817 

32 

1858-60 ... 


... 

... 

1,666,788 


12,81,817 

394 

207 

1861-62 ... 

86MM 


■ <i 

1,716,606 


12,72,894 

«.• 

788 

1864-66 ... 

4,46;500 

1,64, <*28 

1,709,967 

16, 61*, 126 

13,02,984 


081 

1869-70 ... 

872,206 

4,62,028 

1,64,784 

1,886,106 

16,69,006 

18,72,666 

172 


1874-76 ... 

1 381,786 

4,66,074 

1,75,201 

1,825.481 

16,70,087 

18,72.776 

1227 


1876-76 ... 

' 886,683 

4,72,468 

1.76,645 

1,825,879 

16,70,108 

13,68,050 

17,000 


1876-77 ... 

886.789 

4,74,398 

1 1.77.808 

1,825,870 

16,71,298 

13,66,612 

1,20,101 


1877-78 ... 

886,688 ] 

4,74,117 

! 1,78,798 

1,824,073 

16,70,898 

18,66,508 

18,6.3,686 

28,637 


1878-79 ... 

886,889 j 

4,74.174 

I 1,77,280 

1,828,477 

16,70.876 

49,128 1 


1879-80 ... 

386,686 1 

4,74,884 

i 1.77,511 

: 1,810,772 

16,68,166 

13,62,007 

21,947 


1880-81 ... 

886,666 j 

4,74,820 

1 l,77,4n 

1,826,788 

1,822,721 

10,70,468 

18.59,979 

13,59,457 

10,086 ; 


1881-82 ... 

884.876 

4,69,825 

1 1,76,468 

16,67,640 

1049 



SECTION V.-SEASON REPORTS. 

The following is a suinmary of the chief available season details 
during the thirty-four years ending 1882-83 : 

A failure of rain in 1849^ in spite of liberal remissions^ was 
followed by a shrinkage of tillage in Bijdpur and KhdiiApur. The 
season was also very bad in Kardd and Vdlva, but there the land- 
holders were for the most part better off, and could continue to hold 
their fields in spite of a bad season.^ 

In 1850 much of the early or kharif crops which were nearly 
mined from want of rain were saved by heavy showers at the end 
of the season. As the crops in EhAndpur and Bijdpur were mostly 
early, larger remissions were rfven in these two sub-divisions than in 
Kardd and Vdlva, where the late harvest was the most important. 
The cold weather crops were nearly failing when a very heavy and 
timely fall of rain in December made the season in KarddandVdlva 
one of the best known for years.® 

The season of 1851 was an average one with a sufficient but ill- 
timed rainfall. The revenue of 1851-52 showed a decrease of about 
£5380 (Rs.53,800). The fall was due to the abolition of the exchange 
tax and to the liberal remissions in the south and east.^ 

In 1855 the early rain was very scanty, and the oarly crops 
suffered considerably. The latter rains were abundant and the late 
harvest was good in all parts of the district except JAvli, EhatAv, 
KMndpor, and Fandharpnr where the early harvest is of most 
importanca^ 

In 1856 the fell in the early part of the monsoon was very 
scanty, and the early crops suffered in all parts of the district except 
in Yava. The late or raU crop yielded a gOod harvest and the 
season was heidthy.^ 

^ Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. ^ of 1658» This information is for Kar4d, V4lva, 
Kh4n&iniT, and Bi}4piiib ciily . . Tbi distil annual reports for 1847-48, 1848-49, and 
1849-50 are not availably. CoReotCr, 8188 of 2nd June 1883* 

> Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc; 22 of 188% 148- 149. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 16 part 9 c! 1866, 251A The reports for 1852-63, 1853-54, 
and 1864-65 are not available. GoUeCtor, 3340 of 8Ui June 1883. v 

« Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1860, 6. ‘ Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 17 of 1860, 
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In* 1857*58 rain fell abundantly in easterly sbowers at tbe 
'beginning of the sonth*west monsoon and the presets of the 
season appeared favonrable throughont the district. Later on the 
rain huled in ^e eastern sub-diTisions of EhaUr, Kh&n&pnr, Pan- 
dharphr and Bijdpnr, and parts of the satHJvnsions of 'v alra and 
W&i, a)^ the outturn of the early or khatif hrpps was small. In the 
remaining snb-divisions the fall of rain was seasonable and the 
harvest was above the average. Except in Khatdv andBijdpor and 
in parts of W5i the rabi or late crops yielded a good return. The 
season was healthy. The collections were £144,818 (Rs. 1^48,130), 
£9727 (Rs. 97,270) were remitted, and £10 (Rs. 100) left out- 
standing. 

In 1858-59 the fall in the early part of the south-west rains 
was scanty and the early crops in li^t boUs suffered. With this 
exception both the early and late harvests were good. The district 
was on the whole healthy. The collections rose from £144,813 to 
£152,794 (Rs. 14,48,130 -Rs. 15,27,940), £3884 (Rs. 83,840) were 
remitted, and £5 (Els. 50) left oiitstcmdu^. , 

The season of 1859-60 was scarcely an average one. Public 
health was not good ; cholma fever and dysentery prevailed. The 
collections rose from £152,794 to £155,026 (Ra 15,27,940- 
Rs. 15,50,250), £4076 (Rs.40,760) were remitted, and £4 (Rs. 40) 
left outstanding. 

In 1860*61 the rainfall was favourable and the early crops yielded 
a good retumexceptinthemdmlatd&r’s division of Yuva and in the 
mah&lkari’s division of W4i, where they suffered from want of rain 
and from the ravages of insects. In January 1861, except the 
«Mlu OT late j’vdrt, which suffered from insects in the Koregaon and 
Bijipur sub-divisions, from excessive beat in the Sdtdra sul^diviBion, 
and from excessive moisture in the Kardd and J4vli sub-divisions, 
the late crops promised a good harvest. Disease was slightly 
prevalent among men and cattle throughout the district. The 
collections rose from Al55,925 to £161,556 (Rs. 15,50,250- 
Rs. 16,15,560), £1555 (Rs. 16,550) were remitted, and there were 
no outstandings. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall though snffloient was. ill-timed, and, except 
of rice ndgli and adva, there was an extensive failure of the early 
crops. Cholera prevailed to some extent' and cattle disease was 
present in a few places. The collections^xose from £161,556 to 
£170,793 (Rs. 16,15,560 -Rs. 17,07,980), 4*^05 (Rs. 28,050) were 
remitted, and there were no outstanding. 

In 1862-63 the early tains were very idiort and the early crops to 
a great extent failed. Later iU the season, during Septmber and 
October, heavy showers improved the prospects and enabled the 
cultivators to sow with late crops much hiod in which the early crops 
had either not been sown or had failed. The rebim from these late 
or rabi crops was (March 1868) expected to be Sufficient to make 
good the losses caused by the failure of the early rains. Public 
health wa4 good. Cholera and in a few pieces fever and agpie 
•appeared, but did not become general. In July and Angnst cattle 
B 1292-49 
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lhaytor Vlil< in some of the sub-di visions died fromVant of fodder. The'>ool> 
TheTLiA lections fell from £170,793 to £161,685 (Rs. 17,07,930- R8.16,16,850), 
£8961 (Rs. 39,610) were remitted, and £27 (Rs. 270} left ont- 
EAsoRBsPoam standing. 

186S-64, 1863-64 in the early |mt of the monsoon the rain&Il was 

generally scanty and insufficient. Later in the season, except in 
M4n, M41siras, and Pandharpnr, the fall was more general and 
satisfactory. With these exceptions the season was on the whole 
an average one. Cholera prevailed and cattle disease to a trifling 
extent. The oollections rose from £161,685 to £184,919 (Rs. 
16,16,850 - Rs. 18,49,190), £2641 (Rs. 26,410) were remitted, and 
£171 (Rs. 1710) left outstanding. 

ta64SS. In 1864-65 to the end of August the rainfall was seasonable and 

abundant, but a widespread failure of the September-October rains 
damaged both the early and the late harvests. Cholera prevailed 
slightly. The collections fell from £184,919 to £174,085 (Rs. 
18,49,190 -Rs: 17,40,850), £58 (Rs, 580) were remitted, and £212 
(Rs. 2120) left outstanding. 

1865- ee. In 1865-66 the rainfall though not seasonable was sufficient and 

the early or kharif crops were good. The late or rabi crops were 
(February 1866) also generally good and promised a fair harvest, 
^e season was healthy. The collections fell from £174,085 to 
£172,239 (Rs.l7,40,850.R8. 17,22,390), £55 (R8.550) wore remitted, 
and £12 (^^ 120) left outstanding. 

1866- 67, In 1866-67 in the four sub-divisions of Mahtlbaleshvar, P4tan, 

Kardd, and Tdsgaon, the early harvest was good. In Koregaon, 
S4t4ra, J4vli, Talva, and Shir41a it was average, and in T4rgaon, 
W4i, !l^at&v, Khindpnr, M4n, and MtUsiras it was poor. In all 
except £hat4v, Khiinapur, Min, and Milsiras, the prospects of the 
late Wrest were (February 1867) good. Fever and cholera prevailed 
to a slight extent, but on the whole public health was good. The 
collections fell from £172,239 to £172,052 (Rs. 17,22,390 - Rs. 
17,20,520), £39 (Rs. 890) were remitted, and £18 (Rs. 180) left 
outstanding. 

1867- 68. In 1867-68 the season was on the whole good. The early crops 

yielded a very good harvest espedally in the east and the late crops 
throve t^erwy and promised a gora return. Public health was 

f ood wottgh fever was prevalent. The collections fell from 
172,052 to £171,165 (Rs.!?, 20,520 • Rs. 17,1 1,650), £152 (Rs. 1520) 
were remitted, and £16 (Rs, 160) left outstanding. 

1868 - 69 . In 1868-69 the early fsU was general and favourable to the early 

crops which protnised well. Bat the late rains were short and 
the late crops were injured to some extent especially in Milsiras 
where the outturn was tmaSL Cflkcdera and fever were widespread 
bat slight. The poReotioiw tnnn £171,165 to £170,256 (Rs. 
17,ll,6w-Rs.ll^03#660), £4y| (Rb. 480) were remitted, and £211 
(Rs. 2110) left ooisiandmg. 

1869-70. In 1869-70 the rainfsll Was abundant and seasonable and the 

early harvest was excellmtt In January 1870 the late crops wera. 
also thriving and promised a good harvest. Much heavy rain fell 
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in KoTember and December. Public healtb on tbe whole was (;ood. 
The collections fell from £170,256 to £169,230 (Bs. 17,02,560 ■ 
Bs. 16,92,800), £123 (Bs. 1230) were remitted) and £84 (Bs. 840) left 
ontstanding. 

In 1870-71 the early rains were not seasonable and in some parts 
of the district sowing was kept back, tm ^ fidl of rain was 

BO incessant and excessive as to injure the crops. The early crops 
on the whole yielded an average harvest, and nai Jaonaiy 1871 the 
late crops promised well. Daring the early part oi tite season fever 
was generu bat seldom fatal, and daring AogBst and September 
there was much cholera. A slight qaidmnio of cattle disease passed 
over some of the sub-divisions. The collections feU £169,230 
to £168,568 (Rs. 16,92,800 - Bs. 16,85,680). £49 (Bs. 490) were 
remitted, and £60 (Rs. 600) left outstanding. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall was scanty. In the west the early crops 
yielded a fair return ; in the east from vrant (d raia the eariy crops 
were in most parts not sown, and whmre they were sown the yield 
was small. The late crops where sown withered for want of late rain 
which failed almost throughout the whole of the district. Cholera' 
and fever prevailed to a shght extent, and cattle disease appeared in 
some Bub-divitions. The collectioaB fell from £168,568 to £166,636 
(Bs. 16,85,680 • Bs. 16,66,360), £286 (Be. 2860) were remitted, and 
£2494 (Bs. 24,940) left outstanding. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall was on the whole seasonable. The early 
harvest was good except in some of tiie hill villages of J4vli, 
Pdtan, W4i, and Ydlra. In Deoember 1872 the cold weather crops 
promised well. Slight fever and ohoUra prevailed, bnt the season 
both for men and for cattle <hi the whole was healthy. The 
collections rose from £166,636 to £168,810 (Bs. 16,66,860 - Bs. 
16,88,100), £197 (Bs. 1970) wwermnitted, and £195 (at. 1950) left 
outstanding. 

In 1873-74 the rainfall was on the whole seasonable and plentiful. 
Both the early and late harvests were good. Except slight fever 
and dysentery there was little sickness, and cattle also Were heafthy 
except in V^va and P4tan.- The tillage area fell from 1,660,362 
to 1,658,080 acres and the oollectioas mm £168,810 to £165,190 
(Bs. 16,88,100 - Bs. 16,51,900), £243 (Bs. 3430) were remitted, and 
£281 (Rs.2810) left outstanding. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall was seasonable and plmitiful. All over 
the district the early harvest was about an aver^^ond in Decmnber 
1874 the late crops were promising. The public health was good. 
The tillage area fell from 1,658/)^ to 1,650,015 acres and the 
collections from£165, 190 to £164,456 (Bs. 16,51, 900-Bs.J16,44,560), 
£121 (Rs. 1210) were remitted, . and £555 (Bs. 5650) leit 
outstanding. 

In 1875-76 the nunfsU was plefllafal but iiassssoBabl% heavy at 
first and scanty in the latter part of the season.' TTw early crops 
were damaged by excessive rain, and in some places by flow, but 
the outturn was not below the average. ITie late harvest was rather 
below the average owing to want of rain. Cfliolera prevailed during 
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part of the year, bat public health on the whole was good. '.The 
tillage area fell from 1,650,015 to 1421,067 acres and the collections 
W £164,466 to £155,794 (Rs. 16,44,560 - Rs. 15,57,940), £92 
(Rs. 920) were remitted, and £414 (Rs. 4140) left outstanding. 

In 1876-77 the rainfall besides being short was very ill-timed 
and the season over the east of the district was one of famine. 
The early oix^s snflered considerably and very little of the late 
crops were sown, (h^ttie snSered greatly from the want of fodder. 
Cholera was general and the mortality high. The tillage area fell 
from 1,421,067 to 1,418,004 acres and the collections from £155,794 
to £130,470 (Re. 16, 67, 940- Es. 13,04,700), £288 (Rs.2880) were 
remitted, and £25,186 (Rs. 2,51,850) left outstanding. '' 

In 1877*78 the rainfall was favourable and the season was good. 
Cholera, fever, and small>pox prevailed. The tillage area fell from 
1,418,004 to 1,415,242 acres. The collections rose from £130,470 
to £151,551 (Rs. 18,04,700 -Be. 15,15,510), £139 (Rs. 1390) were 
remitted, and £5080 (Rs. 50,800) left outstanding. 

In 1878-79 in October a very heavy fall of rain did much injury to 
the early crops. Rats and locusts damaged the cold weather crops, 
but the harvest was fair. A fatal form of fever prevailed during 
the cold weather. The tillage area fell from 1,415,242 to 1,410,218 ' 
acres and the collections from £151,551 to £150,641 (Rs. 15,15,510* 
Rs. 15,06,410), £116 (Rs. 1160) were remitted, and £5574 (Rs. 
55,740) left outstanding. 

In 1879*80 early in the season rats threatened to be troublesome, 
but the heavy rains of July and August freed the district from the 
pest. Both early and late crops were everywhere good and in parts 
excellent. The season was healthy. The tillage area fell from 
1,410,218 to 1,404,949 acres, and the collections rose from £150,641 
to £152,006 (Rs. 15, 06, 410- Rs. 16,20,060), £100 (Rs. 1000) were 
remitted, and £3288 (Rs. 32,880) left outstanding. 

In 1880-61 the short rainfadl caused a want of water during the 
hot months. But as the fall was singularly well-timed, the harvest, 
especially the cold weather harvest, was one of the richest reaped 
for years. The season was very h^thy. The tillage area fell from 
1,404,949 to 1,392,916 acres and the collections rose from £152,006 
to £153,540 (Rs. 15,20,060 * Rs. 15,35,400), £57 (Rs. 570) were 
remitted, and £1210 (Rs. 12,100) left outstanding. 

In lSSl-82 the rainfall was unequally distributed, being in some 
places above and in othmrs bdow tite average. Ihe J uly and August 
lallB were scanty, but most cf the early crops were saved by good 
September and October rain# ‘ The late crom were generally good. 
Except inTasgaon, Syim^pur, of Ydlva, and Khanddla, the 
season wasfavoaialde. Ohime^piret^ed in all the subdivisions and 
caused 1508 deaths, ond^^nil^VVonn was common owing to the 
inferior water*sap^. ^i» 'tldage area fell from 1,392,916 to 
1,386,746 acres, '^e colleOtions rose from £153,540 to £154,989 
(Rs. 15, 35,400- Es. 16, 49, 890). £178 (Rs.l780) were remitted, and 
£192 (Rs. 1920) left oatstanupg. . 
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* la 1882-S3 the season was on the whole fayourable. Except in 
Karkd, the rainfall was much above the average in all the subdivisions. 
Partial damage was caused by excess of rain in some sub-divisions. 
Locusts spread over a large TOrtion of the district, but, exorat in hill 
villages in Wdi and J^vli^ did no serious inju^. The November 
rains were very favourable to the late crops. Except that cholera 
proved fatal in 993 cases, public health was on the whole good. The 
tillage area fell from 1,386,746 to 1,884,264 acres. l%e collections 
rose from £154,989 to £155,270 (Bs.15,49,890* Rs. 1.5,52,700}, £230 
(Rs. 2300) were remitted, and £58 (Rs. 580) left outstanding. 

The following statement shows in tabular form the available yearly 
statistics of tillage and land revenue during the twenty -six years 
ending 1882-63 : 

SdUdra Tillage and Be/omae, 18S7-188S, 
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- CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Undue* thePesliwte (1749-1818), except in a few large cities'. 
whichl,liad occasionally exclusive civil courts mostly deciding suits 
referred by tbe FeebwAs, there were no independent civil courts. 
With little or no o<Hitrol from the central government the office of 
civil judge was usually combined in the same office with that of 
political chief, commander of troops, collector of revenue, and police 
magistrate, and as* ^ military, fiscal, or magisterial duties were 
more pressing and perhaps more atti^tive than the hearing and 
decision of snits, the judicial duties except under special mterest 
or favour were considered subordinate and received little attention. 
Thus, as there were few independent civil conrts in which the people 
could seek redress as a matter of right, civil justice in rural parts 
was chiefly administered among husbandmen by the village council 
or panemyat, among traders by the trade or caste guild or 
maMjan, and among the military classes by the military commander. 
In cases in which ^ suitor was a poor trader and the party who 
owed him redress a powerful chief, the suitor often resorted to 
dhama or trdga to oWin justice, that is he stationed himself at the 
door of the chief’s house and oftm underwent severe privations. 

On the establishment of the lUija’s gevernment under Pratapsinh 
in 1818, though the machinory was little changed, justice was better 
administoed. The chief or in his absence ms brother and heir- 
apparent alone were the final court of appeal. Before he filed a 
suit the conwlainant had to submit a written or verbal complaint to 
the chief orally examined the complainant as to the 

grounds of his complaint and the evidence he had to produce in 
support of it, and sometimes sent for the defendant if at hand and 
examined him in the same way. The dispute 'was thus often settled, 
or the dismissed as frivolous, without coming to a formal trial. 
But in doubldul or intricate oases, Of whwe no settlement could be 
the chief gave leave to bring a suit by filing a detailed 
petition in the court. The suit was l^n entered for trial in regular 
course before one of the ordinSf^ trlbiinals of the country, such as 
the pcauihdyate, the courts of sttolsi^rs, or the Bdja’s odaUtt or 
court where the l^jsi's brother pesid^ and where the order to 
anyp^onlar <^oer^,to try 'Say pa^cnlar case was registered. 
This preliroiaary hmnity hf the Aim in person, though it showed 

1 Early jurtioe (1749-1840) fa oomptfad frm the Reports in 1851-52 of the C^- 
missioner the late Sir Bartle IDren and of hi. judicial assistant Mr. Cknum. 
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the old Mar&tha principle that the admission to a court of jnstice 
was a favour and not a right, led to the immediate satisfaction of 
many just claims which would otherwira hare been repudiated ; 
other claims were withdrawn or settled by the parties when they saw 
the view taken of their case as stated by themselves to an unbiassed 
judge ; while a regular trial was reserved tor oases urhioh from their 
intricacy or the conflict of evidence required to be formally stated 
and carefully sifted in a court of law before any deoudon could be 
formed as to their merits. 

In 1839, on the accession of Sh&hu or Appa SlUieb the judicial 
courts were remodelled under the advice of Colonel Ovans whose aim 
'It was to make all possible advance towards the system hud down in 
Regulation IV. of 1827. Petty eases were left to the revenue and 
magisterial ofiBcers. For the trial of more important causes regular 
judges called amina and nyayddhiaha wwe appointed on fixed salaries. 
Provision was also made for a regular system of appeal to the chief 
who exercised a general control over evei^ bnmoh of the judicial 
administration. In the eleven subdivudons including Pandharpur and 
Bij&pur besides the present district of Sdtdra except Tdsgaon which 
then formed part of A'ppa Sdheb’s territoiy, sixteen civil courts, five 
for am'hta and eleven for nyayidhiaha were established. Of the 
five amina’ courts, with powers to decide suits of £80 (Rs. 800) and 
upwards, three were held at Sdtilrat one at Karftd, and one at 
Khdn&pnr. The S&tdra courts had jurisdiction over six sub-divi- 
sions J4vli, Klmtdv, Koregaon, Sdtara, Tfirgaon, and Wdi ; the 
Kardd court over two sub-divisions Rardd and Vdlva; and the 
Khdndpur court over three sub-divisions Khdnfipnr Fbndharpnr 
and Bijdpur. Each of the eleven ny&yddhiaM courts was held 
at the head-qnarters of each of the eleven snb-divisionB, with 
powers to decide suits of £2 lOs. to £80 (Rs. 25-300). To dispose of 
claims under £2 10«. (Rs. 25) the mdmlatddr in each sub-division 
held a court of petty requests in which a petition was recrived and 
the defendant cmled upon for his reply. If the defendant admitted 
the claim, an order to pay wae endorsed on the petition ; if he dis- 
puted the debt, the case was reported to the chief who directed 
t.kn.t evidence to the claim shoula be recorded, or that the claim 
as primd facie untenable should the thrown out without further 
inquiry. In the disposal of these cases no powers of award were 
vest^ in the md.mlatd&rs who, after having taken the evidence on 
both sides, referred their proeeedings for final disposal to the hasur 
or head-quarter office. Suits of less than £1 (Ra 10) warb- usnallj 
referred by the m&mlatdibr to the shaikdarof tiie village Monp within 
which the cause of action arose or the defendantdweilt oMMAr 

investigated and reported the ease to the xudndaldfir hT tlte same 
manner as did the mdmlatd&r to humr. l9de|Mlkdeidi vt these 
civil conrts subject to revhdim by the 9^, the ihe iMrisanteed 
jdgirddra of Bhor, Phaltan, Jath, OBphlfi|mr, am Akalkot, 

held their own oonrte. Against the deereee # thesh «i 

appeal lay to the Resident at the RAjaV oousb Beid^ tikese, 
□nder grants or aanada received from Ajppa fi£beb or former 
•Governments, a number of smaller j&yvrmn and in&mMra held 
petly tribaiuJs, with powers to decide suits arising within the limits 
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of a particular village gronp^ town, or quarter of town to whicb the 
grant referred. 

Daring the reign of Appa SAheb (1839-1848) civil justice was 
administered with extreme leniency. Compared with the sjstem 
^ven in the Regulation Code, the lUija^s system of administering 
justice differed in seven chief points. Under the Regulation Code 
no suit, however trifling, was tried before any but the regular 
judicial tribunals, and with the same formalities as suits of the 
largest amount. Under the Rdja’s system all small suits of less 
than £2 19s. (Rs. 25) were tried by revenue and magisterial officers 
styled mAmlatdArs and shekhddrs. Appeals were tried by a judge 
of appeal who went on circuit and sat in each subordinate court 
from which the causes were appealed. Under the Rdja's system 
the parties to a suit were examined as chief witnesses and other 
witnesses were not called till all that the parties could depose had 
been ascertained. Under the Regulations, in disposing of conflicting 
claims to property attached by any process of conrt, a separate action 
at law became necessary to enable the party who held possession 
before the property was attached to raise the attachment. Under 
the Rdja’s system when the process was opposed by another, the 
mamlatddr, to whom the eznorcement of the decree was entrusted, 
had to make a summary inquiry into the nature of the lien brought 
into competition with the decree, and report the result to the chief, 
awaiting farther instructions as to proceeding or withdrawing. 
This practice resembles that of a British Court of Equity without the 
delays which in practice attend a reference to a Master in Equity. 
Under the Bdja^s system, when the insolvency of a trader was clear, 
a petition from one creditor was generally enough to stop any proceed- 
ings on behalf of another creditor against the same insolvent. The 
insolvent’s principal creditors were called toother, and a committee 
or panehdyat appointed, consisting of members on behalf of both 
the insolvent and his creditors, with one or more appointed by 
the court. The accounts of the insolvent were made over to the 
committee who r^rted on his debts and assets and often wound up 
the insolvent’s affairs under the orders of the court. Under the 
RAja’s system panchayats were much more employed than in the 
Regulated Provinces. In complicated cases they were employed 
to ascertain 4ihe exact issues to be decided as well as to decide on 
the issues themselves. Thus in an intricate mercantile case, a 
reference to a pancha/^al would often be made to ascertain the 
precise points on which the case binged, which points might 
be afterwards tried by tlm ordinaxy ti^u^. When employed 
to decide an issue, the mrocee^flugs of the panehdyat became a 
part of the prooee&^ itoust* While the case was under 

investigation before the pumchdp^t, it appeared in the returns as 
one of those in arreitrs intiNt whence it was referred, and when 

the pamhdyat gave in aiMtfd, it became the b^is of the 

final decree, VM thw cl^hMnpd all the force which would have 
belonged to a demriknxof. tibe court. lu all cases of action to recover 
balance of a running account or a bond debt, the practice of the 
BAja’s court was much more like that of Bankruptcy Commissionera 
than of civil courts under Regulation. Whatever might be the 
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tern^a of a bond, the amount of value received was always striotly 
inquii^ into, and the award limited to the amount so proved, with 
legal interest which never exceeded twelve per cent a year, or cent 
per cent when compound interest at twelve per cent would exceed 
the jJrincipal. Moreover, when an award was given which the 
party cast could not liquidate at once, but had the means of 
paying by instalments, the instalments were fixed in the decree. 
When a debtor’s person or property was attached under a decree 
one attachment was in ordinary cases held to be a sujBScient satis- 
faction, though in the event of the party against whom the attach- 
ment issued subsequently acquiring property, the previous attaoh- 
'mont was not a sufficient answer to a fresh suit brought to obtain 
payment of an unliquidated balance. 

^ Each of the eleven sub-divisions of the S&t&ra territory under 
Appa Saheb (1839-1848) was in charge of a m^mlatd&r who super- 
intended the collection of revenue and managed the police. Under 
the mdmlatdar, each sub-division was divided into a number of 
village groups or thdnds of about seventeen villages, each in charge 
of a shekhddr. Subordinate to the shekhddr were village headmen 
or pdtils. Under the headman or pdtil were his deputy or chmgula 
and his* assistants Mh^rs and R&moshis. In his police and revenue 
duties the headman was aided by the village accountant or kulkarni 
who kept accounts and wrote all reports, depositions, proceedings, 
receipts for revenue, and generally all bonds and acknowledgments. 
On receipt of a report from the headman of a crime having been 
committed in a village, the shekhddr went to the spot, inspected 
the scene of crime, and examined the witnesses and suspected 
parties. When murder was suspected, the shekhddr hold an inquest 
on the corpse before allowing its obsequies to proceed. The 
shekhddr had no power of deciding cases or of inflicting fine. 
After making inquiries he sent a report to the mdmlatd&r who 
referred it to the huznr or head-quarter office.^ At the huzur a 
police case sent for trial by the mimlatd&r was received by the 
favjddr viuiiim, whose duty it was to prepare it for final hearing 
and to call upon the m6mlatd4r for any further evidence that he 
might consider necessary, or that might have been overlooked by 
the mdmlatdar. The duties of the favjddr munim were very 
similar to those of a shirasteddr or he&d clerk in a magistrate’s 
office. He reported on all petitions from complainants and on 
representations from the sub-divisional police on matters connected 
with his particular department, prepared cases for bearing, saw that 
the witnesses were in attendance, and brought on the trial. The 
Raja was the sole j udge of his own court. When sitting in judgment, 
he was attended by the chief officers of his court, and the proi^are 
was similar to that of a magiattate’s office. It diflerpd Irom that 
of a sessions court, in no evidence bebg taken and recorded anew 
from the mouths of the witnesseOi Ulmer Appa the ohief 
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^ The office of shekhddr hai now given way to thst of maAdfiboH who was tint 
* employed in the Konkan with the status of a deputy-mimlatddr, imd the system 
having worked well, was ex tendecT first to Poona and then to other districts. 

D 1282-50 
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features of criminal justice were that capital punishment, torture, 
mutilation, and such punishment as deprived the offender of his 
caste were avoided ; where compensation was offered by the offender, 
punishment was much lessened ; and corporal punishment and 

! )ublic disgrace were freely used. There was no written cbde of 
aws, and the only guides were equity, expediency, and the usage 
of the country and of the caste. 

In 1849, when the territories of S^t&ra were annexed by the 
British Government, the judicial staff was reorganized. For the 
courts of the five amins and eleven nydyddhishs maintained by 
Appa S^heb at a monthly cost of £49 16s. (Rs. 498), eleven civil 
courts, one of principal sadar ^min, one of sadar am in, five of 
munsifs, and four of nydyddhislis were substituted at an increased 
monthly cost of £185 (Rs. 1850). The principal sadar amin, 
drawing a monthly salary of £50 (Rs. 500), held his court at Satd.ra 
with jurisdiction over the sub-divisions of Sat^ra and Javli. He 
had powers to try suits to any amount and, if necessary, appeals up 
to £10 (Rs. 100), Under the principal sadar amin a nydijddhish, 
drawing a monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50), held his court at Javli and 
tried such suits under £10 (Rs. 100) from the Jdvli sub-division as 
the principal sadar amin referred to him. The sadar aminf drawing 
a monthly salary of £35 (Rs. 850), held his court at Karad for 
the disposal of suits from the Kar5.d, Targaon, and Valva sub- 
divisions. His jurisdiction extended to suits of value not greater 
than £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Under the sadar amin two nydyiQhishs, 
one for Tdrgaon and the other for Vdlva, were employed, each on 
a monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50) and with powers to try suits under 
£10 (Rs. 100). The munsifs of Pandharpur, Wdi, Koregaon, and 
KhanApur, each of whom received a monthly salary of £20 (Rs. 200), 
were invested with first class powers and the munsifs of Bijdpur and 
Khat^v, each of whom received a monthly salary of £10 (Rs, 100), 
were invested with second class powers only. The munsifs had 
powers to try suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000), the suits of greater 
value being referred to the principal sadar amin. The raunsif for 
Wdi and Koregaon was assisted by a nydyddhish at Koregaon on a 
monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50). The law administered was that of 
the Regulations in a modified form, all interpretations and circular 
orders of the sadar addlat being sent to the Commissioner as to a 
District Judge. The powers and responsibilities of the first assistant 
were those of a District Judge, and his salary was not lower than 
that of a senior assistant judge for a detached station. The appellate 
powers which had formerly resided in the sadar addlat were trans- 
ferred to the Commissioner but be was allowed to use his discre- 
tion in submitting for the judgment of the addlat cases of a 
peculiarly difficult nature. The jdgirddrs^ courts both those of the 
^eater feudatories and those of inferior jdgirddrs, possessing 
judicial powers within their own estates, remained as in Appa 
odheb s time, Tlie Commissioner in regard to these was invested 
with authority to hear appeals from decisions of the jdgirddrs* courts 
or to refer them to his judicial assistant for trial ; in the latter case 
he was empowered to review the decision of his assistant. All* 
suits reg^arding possession of land and hereditary offices were, as in 
the Regulation Provinces, cognizable by the revenue courts. 
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Among the reforms introduced at the time of the annexation was 
the substitution of stamp duties for the gunhe^dri or fines that had 
formerly been levied from unsuccessful suitors. In the U^ja^s 
time when the defendant appeared in court the nature of the claim 
■ was slated to him, and he was required to give in a written answer. 
If this contained an admission of the claim, the court passed decree 
in favour of the plaintiff. If however the claim was disputed, both 
parties were required, before proceeding further with the suit, to 
furnish security for what was called hwrkii gunkegdri^ that is a fine 
00 the loss of a suit.^ This in native states represented the stamp 
duties paid in British districts. In the S&t&ra R&ja^s courts, the 
^gunhegdri amounted to ten per cent of the whole value in suits up 
to JBIOOO (Rs. 10,000), eight per cent in suits for amounts ranging 
from £1000 to £2000 (Rs. 10,000-Rs. 20,000), and five per cent in 
suits for more than £2000 (Rs. 20,000). As in Regulation courts 
this charge was levied after judgment, where costs were awarded 
from the party cast in the suit. As the gunhegdri system was very 
complicated and troublesome, Appa SAheb partially introduced 
stamps by requiring that all plaints, besides a variety of other 
documents, should be prepared on stamped paper. When the state 
came under British rule gunhegdri was at once replaced by the 
ordinary stamp duties. 

After the annexation in 184 j 9, the /au/ddr wwwim or one of his 
clerks submitted all criminal cases sent by the m&mlatd^r to tho 
third assistant to the Commissioner who had powers similar to those 
of an assistant magistrate. The third assistant having examined 
all the witnesses produced by the sub-divisional police oflScers ordi- 
narily decided the case and forwarded his proceedings to the 
Commissioner. If however he found that the case was beyond his 
jurisdiction or that the offence was deserving of a severer punish- 
ment than he was competent to inflict, he simply recorded the 
evidence and sent the aocused to the Commissioner for trial, for- 
warding at the same time to that officer the record of the evidence 
taken by him. 

On the 4th of October 1854, instead of the Commissioner Mr. 
Rose was appointed as Collector of Sdtdra and was invested with 
all the powers political and judicial wMoh had formerly resided in 
the Commissioner. In criminal matters the powers of the Collec- 
tor’s judicial assistant were coextensive with those of a Sessions 
Judge. 

On the 15th of April 1S63 the district was brought under the 
general regulations. 

In 1870 the number of civil courts was ten, the number of suits dis- 
posed of was 13,899, and the average duration was 182 days. In 1875 
the number of courts was the same as in 1870, the number of suits 
disposed of fell to 11,448, and the averse duration rose to 149 days. 
In 1880 the number of courts rose to thirteen, the number of suits 
disposed of fell to 4360, and the average duration rose to 182 days. 
At preseut (1883) the district has a District Judge and eleven sub- 
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judges. Of the eleven sub-judges one has powers of the first -class 
and the rest exercise powers of the second class. In general a sub- 
judge is appointed for each sub-division, but the two small sub- 
divisions of Wai and Jdvli have been united under one sub-judge, 
and in Satdra the most important of the sub-divisions it has beeiTu 
found necessary to appoint two of these officers. Of the two sub- 
judges at Sdtara one, a first class sub-judge, has special jurisdiction 
above £500 (Rs. 5000) over the whole district and ordinary jurisdic- 
tion over the Sd,tara sub-division ; and the other, a joint second 
class sub-judge, has ordinary jurisdiction over the Sd,tdra sub- 
division. Of the remaining nine second class sub-judges the Wai 
and Medha sub-judge has jurisdiction over Wdi and Jdvli, th^ 
Rahimatpur sub-judge over Koregaon, the Pdtan sub-judge over 
Patan, the Kar^ sub-judge over Kardd, the Ashta sub-judge over 
Valva, the Dahivadi sub-judge over Mdn, the Khatdv sub-judge 
over KhatAv, the Vita sub^udge over Khd^n^pur, and the T^isgaon 
sub- judge over Tdsgaon. The average distance of the Sdtdra court 
from its furthest six villages is eighty miles as respects its special 
jurisdiction and fourteen miles as respects ordinary jurisdiction, 
of the W^i and Medha court twenty -two miles from Wai for Wdi 
and eighteen miles from Medha for J4vli, of the Rahimatpur court ^ 
twenty-seven miles, of the Patan court fifteen miles, of the Kardd 
court fourteen miles, of the Ashta court sixty miles, of the Dahivadi 
court twenty- two miles, of the Khatdv and Vita courts each 
eighteen miles, and of the Tasgaon court twenty-one miles. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the yearly number of suits 
decided varied from 13,899 in 1870 to 3600 in 1881 tod averaged 
9934. Of the thirteen years, during the seven years ending 1876 
the suits varied from 13,899 in 1870 to 11,448 in 1875 and averag- 
ed 12,937; during the three years ending 1879 the suits fell by 
about thirty per cent, varying from 9094 in 1877 to 8289 in 
1878 and averaging 8695 ; and during the next three years end- 
ing 1882, owing to the introduction of conciliators and village 
innnsifs under the Deccan Agriculturists^ Relief Act in 1879 the 
suits further fell by about fifty per cent, varying from 4478 in 1882 
to 3660 in 1881 and averaging 4166. Of tho total number of suits 
decided, sixty-seven percent have on an average been given against 
tho defendant in his absence. During the ten years ending 1879 
this percentage shows no marked change, varying from 75*4 in 1870 
to 66‘4in 1878 ; after 1879, owing to the introduction oi! conciliators 
and village munsifs under Act XVII. of 1879 the percentage fell 
to 29*2 in 1889, to 8*9 in 1881,and to 6*7 in 1882. The details are : 


SMrrn ib^pmrte I870^2S8g, 


Ybai. 

Suits. 

DedM 

Szpftrte. 

Perosnt- 

sge. 

Ybar. 

Suits. 

Decided 

Exparte. 

Percent- 

ago. 

1870 

18,890 

10.480 

76*4 

1878 

8388 

6510 

66-4 

1871 

18,280 

10,004 

TO-S 

1870 

8703 

6015 

691 

1872 

18,084 

0708 

74-5 

1880 

4;H60 

1274 

28-4 

1873 

18,802 

10,480 

76-4 

1881 

3660 

327 

8-9 

1874 

12,674 

9341 

72*9 

1882 

4478 

802 

S-7 

1875 

11,448 1 

8117 

70» 





1870 . , 

12,434 

9160 

73-6 

Avengpe... 

0934 

6702 

67*4 

1 1877 

9094 

6660 

721 
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Of ‘contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 16*62 per cent have been decided for the defendant, the percentage 
varying from 14 79 in 1879 to 19*95 in 1880. In 433 or 9‘66 per cent 
of the^suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by patting the 
^aintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. The 
number of this class of cases varied from 311 out of 4360 in 1880 
to 540 out of 12,674 in 1874. In 867 or 19*36 per cent of the 1882 
decisions, decrees for money duo were executed by the attachment 
or sale of property, 690 or 15*40 percent being for immovable property 
and 177 or 3*96 per cent for movable property. The number of 
attachments or sales of immovable property varied from 650 in 
T881 to 9366 in 1873, and of movable property from 177 in 1882 
to 2272 in 1879. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 
seventy-four in 1881 to 616 in 1874. During the five years ending 
1874 this number varied from 486 in 1871 to 616 in 1874 ; during 
the next five years ending 1879 the number fell, varying from 169 
in 1877 to 391 in 1875; and during the three years ending 1882 
the number further fell, varying from 107 in 1880 to seventy-four 
in 1881.. The following table shows that during the same thirteen 
years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied from twenty- 
five in 1881 to 267 in 1874 : 


Sdtdra Civil PrisonerH^ 1870 - 1882, 


Ybak. 

Prison* 

KR8. 

Path. 

RBLIASB. I 

Satlsfyinfir 

Decrcoo. 

Creditors’ 

Hequost 

No Sub- 
sistenco. 

Dlsclo* 
sure of 
Property. 

Time 

Expired. 

1870 

212 

24 

22 

28 

186 

14 

4 

1871 

IW 

SO 

26 

16 

100 

9 


1872 

m 

20 

18 

51 

184 

6 


1873 

260 

21) 

12 

62 

167 

2 

3 

1874 

267 1 

31 

11 

66 

160 

19 


1876 

210 1 

26 

18 

48 

180 

0 


1870 

191 

26 

18 

88 

145 

7 

... 

1877 

111 

26 

16 

16 

69 

4 


1878 

82 

26 

11 

1 

66 

ft 

4 

1879 

84 

27 

3 

21 

68 


6 

1880 

20 

26 


2 

S» 


1 

1881 

2r> 1 

24 

3 

8 

17 

• a- 

2 

1882 

30 

SO 

2 

4 

20 

4 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 ; 

Sdtdra CM Courts t 1870-1882, 


Year. 

Sums. 

Avrraqb 

Valub 

IN JL 

Unooktmstbd. 

Decreed 

Ezpute. 

Dismissed 

Exp«rte, 

Decreed 
on Con- 
fession. 

Otherwise 

ToUL 

1870 


13,809 


10,256 

224 

806 

975 

12,201 

1871 


13,280 

7*79 

9706 

208 

764 

811 

11,679 

1872 


13,024 

6*86 

0544 

164 

752 

889 

11,280 

1873 


18.802 

10*13 

ifNM 

686 

688 

926 

12,044 

1874 


12,674 

9*02 

6745 

496 

584 

1306 

11,071 

1876 


11,448 

7*88 

7690 

m 

481 

1800 

9848 

1876 


12,434 

7*25 

8260 

000 

469 

1010 

10,646 

1877 


9094 

8*62 

5981 

629 

405 

014 

7609 

1878 


6280 

1 10 64 

4872 

688 

518 

747 

6770 

1879 


8703 

10*51 

6002 

1018 

448 

794 

7267 

1880 


4360 

11*73 

1083 

241 

590 

1268 

8122 

1881 


8660 

16*62 

277 

60 

064 

1832 

2328 

1883 

... 

4478 

I 14*88 

211 

91 

564 

1386 

2242 
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Sdtdra Civil Courts, 1870-1882 — continuc<l. 


Yaar. 

CONTEMTSU. 

Execijtiok. 

For 

Plaintiff. 

For De- 
fendant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest 

of 

Debtors. 

Possession 
of Im- 
movable 
Property. 

Attachment or 
Sale of Property. 

Immov- 

able. 

Mov- 

able. 

1870 



1261 

260 

118 

1638 

551 

880 

44*^5 

778 

1871 



1246 

203 

168 

174a 

486 

,%8 

4081 

662 

1872 



1288 

805 

161 

1744 

461 

306 

4737 

710 

1873 



1820 

206 

148 

1758 

620 

447 

9366 

1025 

1874 



1146 

280 

178 

1608 

616 

640 

8384 

1640 

1876 



1146 

200 

156 

1600 

391 

436 

8705 

1334 

1876 



1824 

274 

101 

1780 

314 

419 

6593 

985 

1877 



1026 

282 

168 

1425 

169 

400 

4377 

406 

1878 



1006 

288 

101 

1510 

389 

369 

4467 

1685 

1870 



1050 

214 

178 

1446 

250 

490 

2967 

2372 

1880 



782 

247 

200 

1&88 

107 

311 

2358 

1110 

1881 



600 

220 

806 

1837 

74 

809 

050 

106 

1882 



1120 

888 

760 

2280 

89 

483 

690 

177 


On the 13th of August 1877 an arbitration court was established 
at Wdi, which up to 1883 decided 264 cases or an average of forty- 
four a year. This court charges a fee of one per cent on suits for 
less than f 100 (Rs. 1000), of ^ per cent on suits for sums between 
£100 and £200 (Es. 1000 - Rs. 2000), of J per cent on suits for sums 
between £200 and £1000 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 10,000), and of i percent ^ 
on suits for more than £1000 (Rs. 10,000), At first this court found 
considerable favour with the people; but since 1879, owing to 
the introduction of the conciliation system under the Doccan 
Agriculturists Relief Act it is not much resorted to. 

Registration has two branches, one under Act III. of 1877 and the 
other styled village registration under the Doccau Agriculturists^ 
Relief Act (Act XVII. of 1879). Ordinary registration under Act 
III. of 1877 employs eleven special or full-time sub-registrars, 
one being stationed at each subdivisional head-quarters. According 
to the registration report for 1882-83 the gross receipts for that 
year under Act III. of 1877 amounted to £402 (Rs. 4020) and the 
charges to £635 (Rs. 6350), thus showing a deficit of £233 
(Rs. 2330). Of 1486, the total number of registrations, 1 300 related 
to immovable property, 149 to movable property, and 37 were 
wills. Of 1300 documents relating to immovable property 380 
were mortgage deeds, 725 deeds of sale, twenty-nine deeds of gift, 
128 leases, and tliirty*eight miscellaneoas deeds. Including £35,634 
(Rs. 3,56,840) the value of immovable property transferred, the 
total value of property affected by registration under Act III. of 
1877 amounted to £39,617 (R8.3,95,170). Under Act XVII. of 1879, 
village registration employs fifty-nine village registrars, all of 
whom are special or full-time ofiScers. In every case a sub-re^strar 
of assurances under Act III. of 1877 is ex-oflicio a village registrar, 
and has within the limits of his charge as sub-registrar, a jurisdiction 
similar to that of other village registrars; he issues registration books 
to the village registrars, of his ^circle, and embodies iu one general 
form the monthly accounts of the village registrars. In 1 882-83 
the gross registration receipts under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to 
£1072 (Es. 10,720) and the charges to £1510 (Rs. 15,100), thus* 
leaving a deficit of £438 (Rs. 4380). Of 36,383, the total number 
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of registrations^ 23,922 related to immovable property and 12,461 
to movable property. Of 23,922 documents relating to immovable 
property, 11,808 were mortgage deeds, 3347 deeds of sale, eighty-six 
deeds of gift, 7806 leases, and 873 miscellaneous deeds. Including 
^W90,680 (Rs. 19,06,800) the value of immovable property 
transferred, the total value of property affected by registration 
under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to £270,330 (Rs. 27,03,300). 
Owing to the introduction of village registration under Act XVII. 
of 1879, registration under Act III. of 1877 has considerably fallen. 
Compared with the figures of 1879, the year previous to the working 
of Act XVII, of 1879, the 1882 registration figures under Act III. 
6f 1877 show a fall of 6462 in registered documents, of £1433 
(Rs. 14,330) in fees received, and of £153,879 (Rs. 15,38,790) in 
the value of property affected by registration. Under Act XVII. of 
1879 a special officer styled the inspector of village registry 
offices examines the village registry offices. Over both branches 
of registration, in addition to supervision by the Collector as 
District Registrar, a special scrutiny under the control of the 
Inspector General of Registration and Stamps is carried on by the 
divisional inspector. 

During the calendar year 1883, seventy-seven village registrars 
'appointed under the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act of 1879 
registered 20,331 documents; fifty-nine conciliators disposed of 
18,198 applications and under sections 44 and 45 of the Act 
forwarded 3020 agreements to courts ; twenty-one village munsifs 
decided 276 cases ; and under chapter II of the Act eleven 
sub-judges decided 1648 cases. 

At present (1883) thirty-nine officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these six, including the District Magistrate, 
are magistrates of the first class and thirty-three are magistrates 
of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first 
class three are covenanted civilians and three called deputy collectors 
are uncovenanted civil officers. The District Magistrate has a 
general supervision of the whole district, and, except the huzur 
deputy collector who has charge of the city and station of Sdt^ra, 
each of tho other four first class magistrates has an average charge 
of 1247 square miles and 265,480 people. In 1883 the District 
Magistrate decided no original cases but only three appeals, and the 
other five first class magistrates decided 360 original cases. Resides 
these, three of the first class magistrates, who are invested with 
appellate powers, decided seventy-three appeals against the 
decisions of tho second and third class magistrates. Two of these 
magistrates have also divisional magistrates' powers. Of the thirty- 
three second and third class magistrates fonr are Europeans and 
twenty -nine Natives. Of these Native magistrates four are honorary 
magistrates who decided 132 cases, eleven as head-clerics to 
m^mlatd&rs have no separate charges, and the remaining fourteen, 
eleven mdmiatddrrs and three mwilkaris, have each an average 
charge of 356 square miles and 75,851 people. In 1883 these 
magistrates decided 2305 original criminal cases. Besides their 
magisterial duties these magistrates exercise revenue powers as 
mdmiatdars, mah&lkaris, and head-clerks of m&mlatddrs. Besides 
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these, of 1356 village headmen who have petty magisterial powers 
seven under section 1 6 of the Bombay Village Police Act (Act VIIL 
of 1807) can in certain cases fine up to 10«. (Ks. 5); the others, 
under section 14, cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty- 
four hours. . JL 

There is no regular village police ; the revenue headman or pdtil 
as a rule performs the duties of a police headman. His ofiice is 
generally hereditary and his pay is in proportion to the land revenue 
of the village under his charge. The headman is assisted by 
watchmen who are paid either in land or both in land and cash. 
Besides by Government, watchmen are paid by the people in grain 
as haluta, and travellers also pay them certain fees for watchinjr 
Aeir property at night. Of 1344 village watchmen 1138 are 
Rakhvdldfirs in all the sub-divisions, 157 Sanadis in T4sgaon, forty- 
one Shetsandis in VAlva, and eight Mings in Jivli and Khinipnr. 
Satdra has no Mhir or Jiglia watchmen. The police headman is 
directly under the District Magistrate, and his nomination and 
dismissal rest with the Divisional Commissioner. 


Criminal The chief classes given to thieving are Bdmoshis and Mings who 

ULAS.SES. numbers in the district. Formerly under the 

Mardtha and Peshwa Government when every Maratha was a, 
freebooter, Ramoshis and Mdngs were generally in charge of the" 
hill-forts and their depredations were winked at. Latterly under the 
Kija 8 rule (1818 - 1849), to put a stop to their midnight maraudings 
the able-bodied men among Rdmoshis and Mings were made to sleep 
every night at the village oflSce or cha/vdi. Under British rule from 
1849, instead of making them sleep at night at the village office, 
Rdmoshis and Mings have been mustered thrice ©very night, allow- 
ing all except those who have been convicted, to rest at home. 

strength of the district or regular 
police force was 953. Of these, under the District Superintendent, 
two were subordinate officers, 175 inferior subordinate officers, 
and eighteen mounted and 758 foot constables. The cost of 
maintaining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £904 14a. (Rs. 9047) j for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total 
yearly cost of £4328 1 2«. (Rs. 43,286 ), and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £7400 10«. (Rs. 74,005). Besides their pay a 
total sum of £270 (Rs. 2700) was yearly allowed for the horse and 
travelling allowances of the Superintendent; £443 (Rs. 4430) 
for the pay and travelling allowance of his establishment ; £21 7 14s, 
(Rs. 2177) for the horse and travellmg allowances of subordinate 
officers ; and £1556 6a. (Re. 15,563) ayear for contingencies and petty 
charges. Thus the tob^ yearly cost of maintaining the police force 
amounted to £15,120 16s. (Ks. 1,51,208). For an areaof 4792 square 
miles and a Mpulation of 1,062,850 these figures give one con^ble 
for eve^ 5-02 square miles and 1113 people, and a cost of ' 
£3 3s. (Rs. 31 J) to the square mile or 3fd. (2i os.) to each head of 
the population. Of the total strength of 953 exclusive of the 
Superintendent, twenty-nine, three officers and twenty-six men, 
were in 1882 employed as guards at district, central, or subsidiary 
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jails j. seventy-six, twelve of them officers and sixtj-fonr men were 
engaged as ^ards over treasnries and lock-ups^ or as escorts to 
prisoners and treasure ; 752, 1 43 of them officers and 609 men, 
were employed on other duties in the district} and ninety-six men 
^liflRore stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of tlio 
whole number, exclusive of tbo Superintendent, 697 were provided 
with firearms and 332 with swords or with swords and batons ; and 
twenty-four were provided with batons only; 306 of whom 107 
were officers and 201 men, could read and write } and 127 of whom 
, thirty were officers and ninety-seven men, were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
Ae police force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-four 
officers and 185 men were Muhammadans, ten officers and twelve 
men Brahmans, nine officers and thirteen men Bajputs, one man 
a Prabhu, 101 officers and 523 men Mardthda, two officers and three 
men Jains and Ling4yats, thirty<*five men HinAus of other castes, 
one officer and three men Persia and Jews, and one officer and one 
man Ohristians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 1G2 
murders and attempts to murder, twenty-eight culpable homicides, 
219 cases of grievous hurt, 355 gang and other robberies, and 41,229 
• other offences. During these nine years the total number of 
offences gave a yearly average of 4666 or one offence for every 228 
of the population. The returns show that during the famine year 
of 1877 the total number of offences was large, bei^ 6912 or 
about twenty-five per cent more than the average. The number 
of murders varied from thirteen in 1879 to twenty-six in 1882 
and averaged eighteen ; culpable homicides varied from ono 
in three years to eight in 1878 and averaged three } oases of 
grievous hurt varied from thirteen in 1878 to thirty-five in 1874 
and averaged twenty-four ; other robberies varied from 

sixteen in 1875 to sixty-five in 1877 and averaged thirty-nine; and 
other offences varied from 8586 in 1874 to 6026 in 1880 and 


averaged 4581. Of the whole number of persons arrested the 
convictions varied from thirty-six per cent in 1874 to sixty per 
cent in 1877 and averaged forty-eight per cent The percentage of 
stolen property recovered varied from twenty* five in 1879 to seventy- 
one in 1881 and averaged forty-three* The details are ; 
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Tiar. 

Offskchb and CoNViaTiONR—contitiued. 

other OffencRB. 

Total. 

Property 


J 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

Arretts. 

Gonvictlon& 

1 

1 

Stolen. 

Reco- 

vered. 

Percent- 

agre. 











£ 

£ 


1874 


8680 

6772 

2076 

86 

8662 

6963 

2169 

86 

6429 

2864 

58 

1B76 


8618 

6890 

2167 

40 

8675 

5611 

2268 

40 

4684 

1852 

40 < 

1876 


8980 

6726 

2868 

41 

4064 

6010 

2469 

42 

9937 

4177 

42 

1877 


6800 

8461 

6092 

60 

6012 

8761 

6244 

60 

9569 

4188 

44 

1878 


4278 

7824 

8608 

49 

4860 

7887 

3682 

60 

6707 

8040 

45 

1870 


4718 

6224 

8891 

62 

4807 

6492 

8484 

64 

12,569 

8170 

26 

1880 


6026 

6979 

2986 

49 

6114 

6089 

8108 

51 

5141 

2884 

66 

1881 


1 4400 

8462 

1828 

62 

4476 

8639 

1866 

63 

2894 

1708 

71 

1882 


1 4886 

40« 

1812 

44 

4924 

4107 

1886 

45 

4011 

2805 

67 


Total ... 

41,229 

62,272 

26,217 

46 

41,9M 

68,709 

26,090 

48 

60,491 1 

20,177 

43 


Besides the lock-up at each in^mlatdi&r’s office there is a district 
jail at Sdt&ra and three subordinate jails one each at Kardd, Khat^v^ 
and Td,8gaon. The number of conv^icts in the Satdra jail on the 
31st of December 1882 was eighty-four of whom sixty were males 
and twenty -four females. During the year 1883, 297 convicts of 
whom 250 were males and forty-seven females, were admitted, and 
311, of whom 268 were males and fifty-three females, were 
discharged. During the year the daily average of prisoners was 
seventy-eight and at the close of the year the number of convicts 
was seventy-seven of whom fifty-nine were males and eighteen 
females. Of the 297 convicts admitted during the year 217 males 
and thirty-eight females were sentenced for not more than one year, 
twelve males and three females were for over one year and not 
more than two years ; seven males and three females were for more 
than two years and not more than five years ; and seven males and 
two females were under sentence of transportation and seven males 
and one female were sentenced to death. The total yearly cost of diet 
was £134 2s, (Bs. 1341) or an average of £1 12s. 9d. (Rs.lGf) to 
each prisoner. 
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The earliest balance-sheet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1875-76.^ Exclusive of £75,917 (Rs. 7,69,170) the adjust- 
ment on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in 
the district balance-sheet for 1 882-83 amounted under receipts to 
-£337,172 (Rs. 33,71,720) against £298,568 (Rs. 29,85,680) in 
1875-76, and under charges to £823,092 (Rs. 32,30,920) against 
’£293,754 (Rs. 29,37,540). Leaving aside departmental miscel- 
laneous receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such 
as post and telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all 
heads, Imperial, provincial, loc^, and municipal, came to £227,403 
(Rs. 22,74,030),^ or on a population of 1,062,350, an individual share 
of 4 j?. 3c 2. (Rs. 2^). During the last eight years the following 
changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land revenue receipts which form 72‘59 per cent of the entire 
* district' revenue, have fallen from £156,468 (Rs. 15,64,680) to 
£154,790 (Rs. 1 5,47,900), and charges from £32,529 (Rs. 3,25,290) to 
£27,197 (lls, 2,71,970). The decrease both in receipts and charges 
in 1882-83 is chiefly duo to the transfer of MAlsiras to Shold-pur, 
whose cfjllections and charges from 1st April to 25th July 1875 
stand included in those for 1875-76; the decrease in charges is also 
partly due to the transfer to the police head in 1882-83 of the 
charges on account of the village oflScers performing police duties.® 

Stamp receipts have fallen from £22,291 (Rs. 2,22,910) to £12,394 
(Rs. 1,23,940) and charges from £683 (Rs. 6830) to £391 (Rs. 391 0). 

In 1882-83 the excise revenue amounted to £6882 (Rs. 68,820) and 
charges to £864 (Rs. 8640). Of 108 shops eighteen are licensed to sell 
Europe liquor, fifty-six to sell country spirit and thirty-four to soli 
intoxicating drugs. In 1882-83 of the eighteen shops licensed to 
sell Europe liquor one paid a yearly fee of £10 (Rs. 100), thirteen 
of £5 (Rs. 50) each, and each of the other four shops temporarily 
opened at fairs paid a daily fee of 2^. (Re. 1). In 1882-83 the 
revenue from this source amounted to £76 l4s. (Rs. 767)* The 
yearly import of Europe and other foreign liquor averages 1077 
gallons, of which about 855 gallons are locally used. At the Sdtdra 
central distillery built in 1878 at a cost of £2366 12s. (Rs. 28,656) 
the farmer under Government supervision makes spirit fi'om 
mahuda or flowers of the Bassia latifolia and supplies it to all 
district shops. The mahuda flowers are brought from Gujar&t and 
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1 The last territorial change was the transfer of Milsiras to SboUpar In August 
1875. 

9 This toUl includes the following items : £172,971 land revenue, excise, messed 
taxes, and forest ; £14,237 stamps, justice, and regs^tion ; £904 edacation and 
• poUoe ; £39,291 local and municipal funds ; total £^,403. 

The land revenue collected in each of thetwenty yean ending the 31st March 
1682, is given above under The Jjuid. 
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Central India. In 1882-83 from the central distillery 16,440 gallons 
of spirit of 25° under proof, that is under London proof, were sold, 
paying a still-head duty of Ss. (Rs. 2 J) a gallon.^ The highest sell- 
ing price was 9«. (Rs. 4J) a gallon. The revenue from toddy is^ conu 
paratively small. Of the thirty-four shops licensed to sell intoxicat- 
ing drugs twenty-nine were for bhang and gdnja or drinking and 
smoking hemp ; four for mdjum, that is bhang with sugar and spices 
formed into cakes ; and one for pendha, that is spices mixed with 
bhang and boiled in clarified butter. In 1882-83 the revenue from 
this source amounted to £249 (Rs. 2490). To prevent smuggling 
tlie excise management of the five SatAra states, Bhor, Phaltan^. 
Aundh, Jath, and DaphlApur, has been placed in the hands of the 
Collector, the chiefs receiving yearly compensation at fixed rates. 
The excise management of these states is conducted on exactly the 
same principles as that of the district. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have fallen from £1382 
(Rs. 1.3,820) to £1034 (Rs. 10,340), and the charges have risen from 
£19,889 (Rs. 1,98,890) to £20,647 (Rs. 2,06,470). The increase in 
charges is due to the additional staff sanctioned for the service of 
judicial processes in subordinate courts. 

Forest receipts have risen from £3897 (Rs. 38,970) to £5756 
(Rs. 67,560) and charges from £1825 (Rs. 18,250) to £5246 (Ra.52,460). 
The increase in charges is due to the increased cost of establishment 
aud to payment of compensation for lands taken for forests. 

The following table shows, exclusive of the recoveries from official 
salaries, the amounts realized from assessed taxes levied from 
1860-61 to 1882-83. Owing to the variety of rates and incidence it 
is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results : 

Sdt&i'a Assessed Taxes, 1860-61- 1882-S3. 


YiUii. 

Amount. 

XiAR. 

Amount. 

Yrar. 

Amount. 

Inoome Tax. 

J800-(51 

18«l-62 

1802- 63 

1803- 04 

1804- 6.') 

1805-60 

1866-67 

£ 

18,284 

1».515 

11,080 

7642 

1790 

1190 

8206 

IimiM Tax— 
oontiuued. 

1867- 98 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- n 

1871- 72 

1872- 78 

£ 

1888 

1104 

4704 

8606 

8418 

8096 

JAcense Tax. 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 

1882-68 

£ 

11,302 

11,129 

0406 

6082 

4702 


Post receipts have risen from £3734 (Rs. 37,340) to £7398 
(Rs. 73,980), and charges from £7394 (Rs. 73,940) to £28,327 
(Rs. 2,83,270). The increase both in receipts and charges is chiefly 
due to the transfer of the money order business to the postal 
department. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £306 (Rs. 3060) to £779 
(Rs. 7790) and charges from £412 (Rs.4120) to £645 (Rs. 6460). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £4426 (Rs. 44,260) to £809 
(Rs. 8090), and charges have risen from £1185 (Ri. 11,850) to £1548 


^ The alcoholic stroagth of liquor ta denoted W degrees over or under the standard 
of London proof which is tidien at 100 degrees. Thus 25** U. P., that is under proof, • 
is equivalent to 75 degrees of strength ; 60^ U. P. is equivalent to 40 degreea of 
strength ; and 25^* 0. P. or over proof, u equivaleat to 125 dtgieea of strength. 
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(Rs. 15,480). Before tho 1st of April 1871, tte registration receipts 
and charges were shown under law and justice. 

Police receipts have risen from £69 (Rs. 690) to £466 {Rs. 4660) 
and charges from £15,433 (Rs. 1,54,330) to £17,656 (Rs. 1,75,560). 

Education receipts have risen from £899 (Rs. 3990) to £438 
(Rs. 4380), and charges from £1343 (Rs. 13,480) to £19 10 (Rs. 19,100). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £92,826 (Ra. 9,28,260) to £123,945 
(Rs. 12,39,450) and owing to a fall in cash remittances charges 
have fallen from £86,603 (Rs. 8,66,030) to £65,450 (Rs. 6,54,500). 

In the following balance-sheet of 1875-76 and 1882-83, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides represent book adjust- 
ments. On the receipt side the items of £75,260 (Rs. 7,62,600) and 
£75,917 (Rs. 7,59,170) represent the additional revenue the district 
would yield had none of its land been alienated. On the debit side 
the items of £12,324 (Rs. 1,23,240) and £10,283 (Rs. 1,02,330) under 
land revenue and £2428 (Rs. 24,280) under police are the rental of 
lands granted for service to village headmen, accountants, and watch- 
men. The items of £62,936 (Rs. 6,29,360) and £63,256 (Rs. 6,32,560) 
under allowances and assignments represent the rental of the lands 
♦granted to indmddrs, saranjdmddrs, district hereditary officers, and 
other non-service claimants who have not accepted the terms of tho 
vatan settlement : 

Sdldra Balance Sheet, 187S-76 and 1889-88. 


1 Rhceiptb. 

1 CBAaau. 

Head. 

1875-76. 

1882-88. 

Head. 

4 

So 

1882-83. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

156,468 

164,790 

75,917 

Refunds 

1166 

1602 


75.260 

Land Revenue 

83,620 

27,197 

Stamps 

22,291 

12,894 


12,824 

10.283 

Excise 

2821 

7738 

Stamps 

688 

801 

Justice 

1382 

1034 

Excise 


899 

Forests 

8887 

6750 

Justice 

10, *1^ 

30,047 

Assessed Taxes 


4708 

Forests 

1826 

6340 

Interest 

89 

218 

Assessed Taxes 

... 


Public Works 

0278 

13,468 

BoMeslsstioal 

1044 

‘m 

Military 

2858 

3040 

Medicine 

3817 

8284 

Post ' 

8784 

7888 

Allowances and Assignments ... 

37,173 

34,419 

Telegraph 

306 

778 


62,986 

68.256 

Jails 

460 

617 

Pensions 

4144 

4189 

Registration 

4426 

808 

Public Works 

08,426 

87,797 

Porice 

08 

466 

Military 

28,878 

26,400 

Education” 

888 

488 

Post V 

7894 

38,327 

Medicine 

8 

11 

Telegraph 

412 

646 

Printing 

18 

32 

Jails 

1868 

4701 

Miscellaneous 

246 

671 

Registration 

Pofioe 

1185 

16,483 

1648 

17,660 

Total ... 

806,742 

818,827 

2428 




Education 

i848 

1910 


78M 

75J17 

* !!.* 

24 

188 

88 

48 




EBAiW/a JIN9Wvv8A9UaisViaw ••• 

Oeoieteries 

8 

17 




Miscellaneous 

888 

463 




PoUtloal Agencies 

867 

876 




Total ... 

TiilOO 

267,642 

Tan? 

Tranter Itenu, 



Tr«n^IUm$, 



Deposits and Loans 

8011 

22,685 

DepMlti and Loans 

12,029 

17,766 

Cash Remittances 

64,643 

83,092 

Cash Remittances 

66,428 

87,620 

Pension Fund 

470 

289 

Intereet 

66 

1 281 

Local Funds 

28,708 

18,919 

Local Foods 

9091 

9784 

Total ... 

93,826 

123,946 

Total ... 

^,608 

66,460 

Grand Total ... 

29^668 

887.172 

75,917 

Obamo Total ... 

29^764 

75i260 

82^093 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 

District local fundsj collected to promote rural education and 
supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other 
useful objects, amounted in 1882-83 to £18,919 (Rs. 1,89^190) and 
the expenditure to £22,246 (Rs. 2,22,460). The local fund revenue 
is derived from three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth in 
addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The special land cess, 
of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest as a 
school fund, yielded in 1882-83 a revenue of £13,244 (Rs. 1,32,440)."’ 
The subordinate funds including a ferry fund, a toll fund, a travel^ 
lers^ bungalow fund and a cattle-pound fund yielded £1998 
(Rs. 19,980). Government and private contributions amounted to 
£2388 (Rs. 23,880) and miscellaneous receipts including certain 
items of land revenue and school fees to £1289 (Rs. 12,890) or a 
total sum of £18,919 (Rs. 1,89,190). This revenue is administered 
by committees composed partly of officials and partly of private 
members. The district committee Consists of the Collector, assistant 
and deputy collectors, the executive engineer and the educational 
inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated village, and 
six landholders as non-official members. The sub-divisional com-^ 
mittees consist of an assistant collector, the mdmlatdar, a public 
works officer, and the deputy educational inspector as official, and 
the proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committees bring their local 
requirements to the notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. During 1882-83 the receipts and dis- 
bursements under these two heads were as follows : 


Bdid^a Local Fund$t 1882-83. 
PUBMC WORKS. 


RiCllFTB. 

Amount 

Oharobs. 

Amount 

Baluioe 

•' £ 

6835 

EBtabliehment 

£ 

710 

Two’thirds of Land Oen ... 

8889 

New Works 

4526 

Ferries 

208 

RepahB 

598it 

Oattlo'pounda 

400 

Medioal 

646 

Rest-houBee 

7 

IfieoellaneouB 

2300 

Contrlbutiona 

480 

Balance 

4275 

Tolle 

Miecellanoous 

Total ... 

1294 

243 

Total ... 

18,345 


INSTBUOTlOy. 


RlonPTB. 

Amount 

CHABOn. 

Amount. 

Balance 

£ 

8646 

ScfaoidOhaT;^ 

£ 

6376 

One-third of Land Cew .« 

iae 

SoholaiBhipe 

30 

chool-fee Fond ... *» 

1040 

Sdhool-housee 

1642 

rUnvemmeiit ... 

1776 

MisoeUaneoue 

126 

Municipal and; 
tions. 1 privite ...| 

174 

Balance 

3880 

MiecellaneQUB 

4 



Total ...1 

n.06« I 

Total ... 

11,06 ^ 
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SWce 1863*64 the following local fund works have been carried 
out : To improve communications, about 620 miles of road have 
been either made or repaired, bridged, and planted with trees kt a 
cost of about £132,308 (Rs. 13,23,080) and £46,018 (Rs. 4,60,180) 
have been paid by the local funds as contributions towards Imperial 
repairs. To improve the water-supply about 189 wells, seventy-six 
reservoirs, and five tanks have been either made or repaired at a 
cost of about £27,420 (Rs. 2,74,200) and sixty-one cattle pounds have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction about 222 schools 
have been either built or repaired at a cost of about £16,359 
(Rs. 1,63,590). For the comfort of travellers 263 rest-houses or 
aharmshdlds, 114 village offices* or chdvdis, and eight travellers' 
bungalows have been either built or repaired at a cost of about 
£14,770 (Rs. 1,47,700). 

In 1882-83, of the thirteen municipalities one each was at Ashta, 
IsUmpur, Kardd, Mdyni, Malcolmpeth, Mhasvad, Puses&vli, Rahi- 
matpur, Sdtdra, Shingn^pur, T^sgaon, Vita, and WAi* They wero 
administered by a body of commissioner with the Collector as 
president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub- 
division ^ as vice-president. In 1882-83 the district municipal 
revenue amounted to £20,372 (Rs. 2,03,720), of which £4560 
(Rs. 45,600) were recovered from octroi dues, £1203 (Rs. 12,030) 
from a house-tax, £577 (Rs. 5770) from a toll and wheel tax, £486 
(Rs. 4860) from assessed taxes, and £13,546 (Ra 1,35,460), including 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) on account of a loan raised by the Sdtkra 
municipality for the Sdtdra water-works, were from other sources. 
The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts and 
charges and the incidence of taxation daring the year ending tho 
31st of March 1883 : 


Sdtdra Afunkipal Details, 188SS-8S, 


Nami. 

DATS. 

PlOPLl. 

Rsosim. 

Total. 

Imci- 

DINOB. 

OotroL 

Houso- 

Tax. 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Anesied 

Taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i. d. 

Ashta 

1868 

9548 

68 

tTS 

... 

67 

75 

185 

0 4 

IslAmpur ^ 

1863 

8949 

128 



... 

100 

818 

0 8 


1866 

12.731 

846 



178 

62i 

1046 

1 7 

Malcolmpeth 

1866 

8248 

64 

406 

iis 

26 

908 

U18 

0 2 

Miynl 

1864 

2997 

87 



... 

6 

48 

0 8 

Mhasvad 

1866 

6681 

97 

••4 

2 

... 

180 

888 

0 10 

PusesAvli 

1864 

2669 

71 


26 

... 

86 

181 

0 11 

Rahlmatpur 

1868 

6082 

116 


... 

... 

86 

141 

0 6 

S&tAra 

1863 

29,028 

2976 

088 

6 

80 

11,606 

16,188 

10 6 

Bhlngn&pxir 

1866 

1107 

88 

... 

420 

... 

8 

461 

7 10 

TAsgaoD 

1866 

10,206 

271 

144 

... 

... 

86 

440 

0 10 

vita 

1864 

4477 

88 

81 

... 

... 

22 

91 

0 4 

WAl 

1866 

11,676 

888 

... 

... 

206 

106 

640 

1 1 

Total ... 

: ... 

106,269 

4660 

1808 

677 

488 

18,646 

,*9.«T2 

... 
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Sdtdra Municipal Details, 188t-8S — continued. 


Naui. 


Ashta ... 
IslAmpur 
Kar&d ... 
Maloolmpeth 
M&yDi ... 
Mhasvad 

Rahimatpiur 
8&Un ... 
fihlngn&pur 
T&fgaon 
Vita ... 
W&l ... 


Total 



Ohabou. 







.Works. 

Mlsoel- 


staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schoola 



lancouB. 






New. 

Repairs. 



A 

A 

A 

£ 

£ 

A 

£ 

... 

88 

2 

64 

4 

16 

2 

6 


40 

2 

276 



2 

12 


126 

26 

166 

28 

5 

62 

88 


426 

87 

808 

12 

6 

407 

8 


14 

1 

6 



18 

6 


87 

0 

86 


17 

15 

20 


87 

2 

64 



... 

8 


60 

4 

68 


7 

... 

12 

!.*.* 

400 

106 

5988 

'”4 

... 

210 

2416 


60 

4 

120 

10 

18 

... 

* 7 


86 

1 

176 

86 

13 

6 

25 


16 

1 

17 

8 

... 

1 

10 


158 

47 

860 

61 

... 

78 

18 

... 

1688 

881 

7560 

147 

1 

1 

1 873 

[ 2584 


Total. 


B 

120 

840 
4S0 

1238 

S8 

183 

101 

136 

0808 

227 

841 
48 

704 


18,213 
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In 1882-83 there were 248 G-ovomment schools or an average of 
one school for every five inhabited villages, with 14,498 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 10,875 pupils or 7 per cent 
of 153,837, the male population between six and fourteen years of 
age. 

In 1882-83 under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector Central Division, the schooling of tho district 
was conducted by a local staff 466 strong. Of those one was a 
•deputy educational inspector with general charge over all tho 
schools of the district drawing a yearly pay of £210 (Rs. 2100), 
one an assistant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly pay 
of £60 (Its. 600), and the rest were masters and assistant masters 
with yearly salaries ranging from £54 (Rs. 540) to £6 (Rs. 60). 

Excluding superintendence and building charges, the total 
expenditure on account of theseschools amounted to£7076 (Rs.70,760) 
of which £2448 (Us. 24,480) were paid by Government and £4628 
(Rs. 46,280) by local and other funds. 

Of 248, the total number of Government schools, one was a high 
school teaching English and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
standard, four were anglo-vernacular schools teaching English and 
MarAthi, and the remaining 243 were vernacular schools, of which 
238 were boys schools and five girls schools. 

Besides the 248 Government schools sixty-three private schools 
in the states of Bhor, Phaltan, Aundh, and Jath were under 
Government inspection. Of these thred, one each in Bhor Phaltan 
and Jath were second grade anglo-vernacular schools with ninety- 
five names on the rolls and an average attendance of forty- 
nine ■ fifty-six were boys MarAthi schools with 2326 names on the 
rolls' and an average attendance of 2194; and four were girls 
schools with 133 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
seventy-six. Besides these there were three important private 
schools at Satara, an English school, an American Mission Mardthi 
school, and a Sanskrit school. Tho English school was started in 
1 878-79 by Mr. BhAskar SakharAm Pnrohit, a matriculated student of 
tho SAtara high school. In 1882 it was attended by about 150 boys. 
The American Mission school was started in 1834 by Mrs. Graves of 
the American Mission. From 1834 to 1849 the school tvas held 
’every year during the fair seaeon at MahAbaleshvar and during the 

B 1212—52 
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rains it was removed to SAtdra. Since 1849 when the Reverend 
William Wood of the American Mis.sion settled permanently at 
Sdtdra, the school has been held throughout the year at S4t4ra. In 
1882-83 it was attended by about twenty-two boys and eight girls. 
In the Sanskrit school which was started about fifty years ago by 
Bhiskar Sh^stri, Sanskrit grammar and literature are taught to 
Brahman boys. In 1882 this school was attended by about twenty- 
five pupils. 

In 1865-56 there were only twenty-five vornaculnr and one anglo- 
veruacular schools in the district with 1834 names on the rolls and- 
an average attendance of 1383 pupils. In 18G5-6G the number of 
schools had risen to 104 with 6100 names and an average attendance* 
of 4917. Of these schools including one for girls 103 were vernacular 
and one anglo -vernacular schools. In 1875-76 the number had 
further risen to 223 with 11,511 names and an average attendance of 
9069. Of these schools including four for girls, 220 were vernacular, 
two anglo-vernacular, and one was a high school. In 1882-83 the 
number of schools had reached 248 with l4,4i)8 names and an average 
attendance of 10,875. Compared with 1855-.36 the returns give for 
1882-83 an increase in the number of schools from twenty-six to 
248 and in the number of pupils from 1834 to 14,498. 

The first girls school was opened in the city of Siitara in the year* 
1865. In 1865-66 there was only one girls school with forty-eight 
names and an average attendance of twenty pupils. In the next 
ton years the number of schools increased to four with 185 names 
and an average attendance of 113 pupils. In 1882-83 the number 
of schools was five with 436 names and an average attendance of 
260. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write : Of 
1,024,597, the total Hindu population, 10,914 (males 10, 792, 
females 122) or 1'06 per cent below fifteen and 2188 (males 2176, 
females 12) or 0*21 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 893 
(males 880, females I3)or0 08 per cent below fifteen and 25,547 (males 
25,458, females 89) or 2*49 per cent above fifteen were instructed; 
394,004 (males 201,538, females 192,466) or 38*45 per cent below 
fifteen and 591,051 (males 272,519, females 318,532) or 57*68 per 
cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 36,712 the total Musalinan 
population 603 (males 596, females 7) or 1*64 per cent below fifteen 
and 84 (all males) or 0*22 p er cent above fifteen were under 
instruction ; 34 (males 31, females 8) or 0 09 per cent below fifteen 
and 926 (males 919, females 7) or 2*52 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed; 13,865 (males 6905, females 6960) or 37*76 per cent 
below fifteen and 21,200 (males 9922, females 11,278) or 57*74 per 
cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 886 Christians 78 (males 47, 
females 31) or 8*80 per cent below fifteen and 23 (males 1 5, females 8) 
or 2*59 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 8 (males 2, 
female 1 ) or 0*38 per cent below fifteen and 425 (males 335, females 90) 
or 47*96 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 154 (males 79, 
females 75) or 17*38 per cent below fifteen and 203 (males 124, 
females 79) or 22*91 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. • 
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Age. 

Hindus. 

MubalmAks. 

Christians. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalea 

Males. 

Femalea 

Under Instruction. 
Below Fifteen 

10,793 

122 

696 

7 

47 

81 

Above Fifteen 

2176 

12 

84 


16 

8 

Instructed. 







Below Fifteen ' 

880 

IS 

31 

3 

8 

1 

Above Fifteen 

26,458 

89 

919 

7 

886 

00 

Illiterate. 







Below Fifteen 

201,638 

192,406 

0906 

6960 

79 

76 

Above Fifteen 

•272,619 

318,682 

9922 

11,278 

184 

79 

Total . 

613,363 

511,284 

18,467 

18,866 

608 

884 


Before 1855-66 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows that 
of the two chief races of the district the Musalmdns have the larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction ; 

Pupils by Pace, 1856 •SB and 188^-88. 


Rags. 

1866-06. 

1882-88. 

Pupil). 

Percent- 
afro of 
Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age of 
Pupils. 

Sohool- 

going 

Popula- 

tion. 

Percent- 
age on 
S^ool- 
going 
Popula- 
tion. 

1 

Hindu. 

1785 

97‘66 

18.466 

98*08 

274,876 

4-89 

MiisalmAus 

43 

2*35 

1009 

6-97 

9886 

10*26 

Total 1 

1828 1 

100 

14,476 

100 

284,711 

6*08 


Of 14,139 tho total number of pupils in Government schools 
except the high school, at the end of 1882-83, 4478 or 3r55 per 
cent were Brahmans and Kdyasth Prabhus ; ninety-nine or 0*69 
per cent Kshatriyas ; 1147 or 8 08 per cent Lingdyats ; 608 or 4*28 
per cent Jains; 4396 or 30*98 per cent Kun bis or husbandmen; 
1064 or 7*49 per cent trading castes including 164 shopkeepers; 
lOJl or 7*40 per cent artisans; 192 or 1*35 per cent labourers ; 
seventy -two or 0*50 per cent depressed classes; and sixty-three or 
0*44 per cent other Hindus ; and 1003 or 7*06 per cent MnsalmAns ; 
and sixtqpn Parsis, Christians, and Jew<\. 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department show in detail the number of schoob 
and pupils with their cost to Government: 

Sdtdra School Returns^ 1855-66^ 1865~66f and 1888’8S, 


Class. 

Schools. 

PvniA. 1 

Hindus. 

MuialmAns. 

1866-56. 

1866-66. 

1862-88, 

1856-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

1666-66. 

1866-66. 

1862-83. 

High School 



1 



296 



■ 

6 

Anglo- Vernacular ...i 

i 

1 

4 

95 

144 

69 

1 

1 

1 

Vernacular ...| 

25 

103 

243 

1690 

6796 

18,101 

42 

161 

1002 

Total .. 1 

26 

104 

248 

1786 

6989 

18,466 

48 

162 

1009 
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Sdldra School BetumSf 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1882-83— couiinned, ' * 


Class. 

Pupils— confinued. | 

Avsraor Daily 
Atte.ni>akcs. 

P&rsla and Others. 

Total. 

1865-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-63. 

1855-50. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Hif^h School 



7 



309 



' 

244 

Anglo- Vernacular ... 

6 

1 


102 

146 

70 

100 


76 

Vernacular 


8 

ie 

1732 

5951 

14, lift 

1283 

4794 

10,565 

Total ... 

6 

9 

23 

1834 

6100 

14,498 

1383 

4917 

10,876 


Clahs. 


Fbm. 


Cost pbr Pupil. 


hBCKIPTS. 


Government. 

1855*66. i 1865*66.1 1882*88. 1855-50 1 1865-C0.| 1882-83.1 1855-56.1 1865-06. [ 1882-83. 


HiKh School 

Anfflo-Vernaoular 

Vernacular 


|88. to 4«. 
to2i.| 2t. ils to2«. 
lid. to 6d.|id. toSd. |ld. to Is 


£ f. d. £ s. d i£ 8. d. 

|4 9 Hi 
1 11 2| 2 5 7 6 

0 6 2i 0 10 11 Igi 


153 

347 


£ 

073 

177 20 

1860 1754 


Total 


2447 






Kkcbipts— ronfi/i Mcd. 




Cuss. 

Local Cess. 

Miinicipahtiics. 


Private. 



1866-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-88. 

1866-66. 

1805 66. 

1882-83. 

1855-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

High School 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 



£ 

Anglo- Vernacular ... 

... 




i'i 

48 



"o 

Vernacular 

... 

8151 

8046 

... 

62 




Total ... 

... 

8151 

8046 

1 

... 

81 

110 

... 1 

1 

6 


Cuss* 

Bscs iFTS— continued. 

ExPBNniTURK. 

Fees. 

Total. 

Inspection and 
Instruction 

1866-56. 

1805*66. 

1882-88. 

1855-56. 

1865-06. 

1882-83. 

1865-56. 

1865-60. 

1862-83. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High School 

... 


424 



1097 



1068 

Anglo- Vernooulor 



30 

158 

177 

104 

1.56 

266 

lot 

Vernacular 

84 

406 

1012 

881 

5508 

5874 

448 

3047 

5875 

Total ... 

84 

405 

1466 

684 

6680 

7076 

604 

3312 1 

7047 


OUlS. 

BXPBNDITURB— COTd/ntted. 1 

BuUdings. 

Scholarships. 


Total. 


18 5-W . 

1865-66. 

1882^. 

1856-66. 

1865-66 

1882-83. 

1856-56. 

186.5-60. 

1882-83. 



£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High School 

... 

... 

... 



29 

... 


1007 

Anglo- Vernacular ... 

... 

... 

... 


i4 

... 

156 

279 

104 

Vernacular 

... 

96 

... 


34 

... 

448 

8177 

5875 

Total ... 

... 

96 

... 

... 

48 

29 

604 

8456 

7076^ 
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• • Sdtdra School lieturnfy 1S55-5G, 1865^66, and continued. 


Class. 

Cost TO 

Government. | 

Local Cess. 

Other Funds. 

Total. 

S 

£ 

g 

« 

Cl 

«5 

vT 

0 

2 

1 

1882-83 

tD 

i 

1 

? 

(N 

00 

ou 

1 -^ 

fD 

*? 

10 

4 

I 

m 

S 

s 


£ 

£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High School 



673 






424 



1097 

Aiitjflo-Vcniacular . 

163 

177 

•20 




8 

208 

84 

150 

380 

104 

Vernacular 

448 

3U70 

1755 



3046 

... 


1074 

448 

3070 

6875 

Total .. 

601 

3253 

•2448 

... 1 .. 

3046 

8 

203 

1582 i 

604 

3450 

7070 


A comparison of tlio 1882-83 provision for teaching tho town 
and tho country population gives tho following result. In S^itdra 
ten Grovernment schools had 1523 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 124?!. Of these schools one was a high school ; 
eight were Marathi schools, seven for boys undone for girls ;and one 
was a Hindustani school attended by boys and girls. The average 
yearly cost of each pupil in the high school was £4 10^. (Ks. 45) ; in 
other schools the cost varied from 45. 5d. to 1 25. (Rs. 2^^ - Rs. G) . Since 
1874-75, fifty-one pupils in all, that is live a year, have on an average 
•passed the matriculation examination from tho 8dtdra high school.^ 
In addition to the Government schools, in 1882-83 one aided and 
inspected sc^hool in tho town of 8atara had 102 names on tho rolls 
and an average attendance of eighty-two pupils. In Kardd in 
1882-83 six Government schools had 566 names on' the rolls, an 
average attendance of 412, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 95. 6d. (Rs. 4J). Of the six schools one was a second 
grade anglo-vernacular school with twenty names on the rolls and 
an average attendance of sixteen; one was a girls school with 1 26 
names on tho rolls and an average attendance of fifty-six ; one was 
a Hindustani school with fifty-three names, forty-one boys and 
twelve girls, and an average attendance of forty- two ; and tho 
remaining three were Marathi boys schools. In W4i in 1882-83 
seven Government schools bad 505 names on tho roll, an average 
attendance of 413, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 
95. lOd. (Rs. 4{^). Of the seven schools one was a second grade 
anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance of twenty-four ; 
one was a girls school with seventy-five names on tho rolls and an 
average attendance of fifty ; one was a Hindustani school with fifty- 
eight names, forty-one boys and seventeen girls, and an average 
attendance of forty ; and the rest were Marathi boys schools. 
Besides these Government schools two aided schools bad 112 names 
on tho rolls and an average attendance of ninety-one. In T&sgaon 
in 1882-83 five Government schools had 363 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 283, and an average yearly cost of II 5 . Id. 
(Rs. 6^J). Of the five Government schools one was a second grade 
anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance of seventeen ; one 
was a girls school with eighty-five names on the rolls and an average 
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1 The dotailB are : In 1874 six, in 1875 four, in 1876 eight, in 1877 two, in 1878 
four, in 1879 three, in 1880 three, in 1881 four, in 1882 nine, and in 1883 eight. 
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attendance of forty-seven ; one was a Hindustani school with ' fifty- 
three names, thirty-eight boys and fifteen girls, and an average 
attendance of thirty-six ; and the rest were Marathi boys schools. In 
Ashta in 1882-83, four Government schools had 289 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 192, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9js. 8|d. (Rs. 4^J). Of the four Government schools one was 
a second grade anglo- vernacular school with an average attendance 
of nineteen ; one was a girls school with forty-six names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of thirty-one ; and the rest were 
Marathi boys schools. In Urun in 1882-83 three Government schools 
had 222 names, an average attendance of 162, and an average yearly- 
cost for each pupil of 9s. 7d. (Rs. 4J|). Of the three schools ond 
was a Hindustani school with thirty names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of thirteen. In Rahimatpur in 1882-83 three 
schools had 178 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 117, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 9s. 4^d. (Rs. 4|^). Of 
the three schools one was a Hindustani school with twenty-six 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of eighteen. In 
Mhasvad in 1882-83 two Government schools had 148 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 112, and an average yearly cost for 
each pupil of 98. 4Jd. (Rs. 4}^). Of the two schools one was a 
Hindustani school with an average attendance of twenty -three. In^ 
Bhilavdi one Government school had 106 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of seventy- three, and an average yearly cost 
for each pupil of 108. Id. (Rs. In Nerla in 1882-83 one 

Government school had 121 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of ninety, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of Is. 9 id. 
(Rs. 3|f). In Kola in 1882-83 three Govornment schools had 186 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 162, and an average 
yearly cost for each pupil of 98. lOd. (Rs. 4}^^). Of the three schools 
one was a Hindustani school with twenty-five names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of seventeen. 

In 1882-83, exclusive of the eleven towns, SAtara was provided 
with 203 schools or an average of one school for every 6*5 inhabited 
villages. The following statement shows the distribution of these 
schools by sub-divisions : 

Sdtdra Village Schools, 188f^-83, 


Sub-Division. 

Villagoa. 

People. 

Sclioolii 

(Boys’) 

SDB-DI VISION. 

Villagos. 

People 

School® 

(Boys'). 

J&vli 

m 

68.720 

18 

SAtAra 

147 

91,312 

18 

KarAd 

102 

124.978 

88 

TAstfaon 

47 

62,!>J9 

16 

Kliat&v 

84 

74,027 

10 

VAIva 

1S2 

138,4^12 

26 

Kh&ii&pnr 

90 

7«.8{>0 

18 

WAl 

J24 

76,984. 

21 

Koregaon 

7S 

75,106 

84 





M&n 

77 

46,580 

8 





PAtan 

201 

106,866 

18 

Total ... 

1829 

938,687 

208 


In the district are two libraries and six reading-rooms. The 
two libraries are at S&t&ra and MahAbaleshvar. In 1852 Satara 
city had two libraries, the Satoa city library and the Sdtdra 
station library. In February 1866 both these libraries were 
amalgamated under the name of the Sdtdra city library. This 
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lilfrary owns a nice building which was given to it by the widow 
of Shahd-ji, the last RAja of Sdtdra. In 1882-83 the number of 
subscribers was 107 and subscriptions amounted to about £88 
(Rs. 880). At present (1883) the library has 1761 English Mardthi 
and Sanskrit books. Including the two English dailies of Bombay, 
the library takes eighteen English and twelve Mardthi papers and 
pamphlets. I'lie Mahdbaleshvar library is located in a room in the 
Frere Hall and is supported by European visitorato the station. In 
1882-83 subscriptions and donations amounted to about £150 
(Rs. 1500). In tho beginning of the year 1882-88 the number of 
subscribers was 1 74 and the number of books 2459. In 1882-83 tho 
§iK ri'ading-rooms were one each at Ashta, Kar4d, Malcolrnpeth, 
Tdsgaon^ Vita, and Wai. Of these the reading-rooms at Malcolrnpeth 
and Vita have their own buildings built by raising subscriptions. 
The reading-rooms are all supported by educated natives. In 
1882-83 the number of subscribers varied from eleven to thirty-two 
and the amount of yearly subscriptions varied from £11 6fl. (Rs. 113) 
to £23 10s. (Rs. 235). The reading-rooms take five or six leading 
Marathi papers, and some take the daily or bi- weekly copies of the 
Bombay Gazette and the Times of India. 

In the towns of Karad, Siltdra, and W4i yearly elocution meetings 
are held, at which candidates speak on prescribed subjc'cts, and those 
who succeed in satisfying the committee of examiners receive tho 
prizes which are previously notified. The charges incurred on 
account of prizes and notifications are paid by subscriptions raised 
from the members of the elocution society. 

In 1882* 83, of the three newspapers published in the district tho 
Shnhh-Sucfiak or Good Indicator was started in 1858, It is litho- 
graphed and written in Mariithi. The other two are the Maharashtra 
Mitra or the Friend of Mahdrashtra started in 1868 and the Bodh 
Sudhdkar or the Moon of Knowledge started in 1872. Both are 
printed generally in Mardthi, but they have occasional contributions 
in English. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

The Sdtd.ra climate is a marked change from the moist and 
relaxing Konkan. It is best suited to the nervous, tlic simply 
debilitated and the relaxed, to the dyspeptic, and to those affected 
with chronic bronchitis. It is liable to aggravate or render more 
acute fever and head derangements bv constricting the surface 
vessels and forcing inwards an increased now of blood. The increased 
flow of blood congests and obstructs the organs which have been 
weakened by disease or climate. These adverse conditions arc 
limited to the dry season, or at least are considerably modified 
during the soft mild and damp south-west monsoon. The rains 
seem specially suited to Europeans. While they last severe disorders 
are unusual, the prevailing complaints being sliglit fevers and chest 
and bowel complaints. Among the natives rheumatic and neuralgic 
affections are common and obstinate ; Europeans are comparatively 
free from them. 

Besides the Satfira civil hospital and the Mah/ibaleshvar conva- 
lescent hospital, there were in 1882 seven grants-in-aid dispensaries 
one each at Wd.i, Kar^Ui, Islampur, Pusesavli, Mhasvad, Patan, and 
Tasgaon. The total number of patients treated during the year 
was 41,976 of whom 41,499 were out-patients and 477 in-patients. 
The total cost was £2498 (Rs. 24,980). The following details are 
taken from the 1882 report : 

The S4Ura civil hospital was established in 1840 l)y Appa Saheh 
the liija of S6t4ra. For the hospital a separate building has been 
provided, within whose walls are included for distinct departments, 
jbl general hospital for the sick natives who are supported 
free of charge ; a police hospital for the sick members of 
the district police force ; a ward for the treatment of female 
patients; and a dispensary for out-door patients who are 
supplied with medicine and advice free of charge. The hospital ' 
is under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon who has under him 
two hospital assistants and two apprentices. In 1874 the vaccine 
establishment attached to the hospital was removed vaccination 
being now performed under the supervision of the Sat4ra muni- 
cipality. In 1882 the commonest diseases treated were malarious 
fevers, intestinal worms, skin diseases, stomach and Iwwel 
affections, and eye -diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed to a very 
considerable extent in the whole district and out of 5433 cases 
2374 deaths were reported. 6818 out-patients and 357 in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £517 (Rs. 5170). 
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At the Mahdbaleshvar convalescent hospital was opened in 1828. 
The commonest diseases were parasitic diseases, constipation, ague, 
scabies, conjunctivitis, bronchitis, and chronic rheumatism. In 1882 
there was no epidemic. 3748 out-patients and twenty in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £1 1 23 (Rs. 1 1,230). 

The Wdi dispensary was opened in 1864. The prevailing diseases 
were malarious fevers, skin diseases, and ulcers. In 1882 cholera 
prevailed in May and Juno and there were nine deaths out of 
twenty- three cases. 203 persons were vaccinated, and 6247 out-patients 
‘and sixteen iii-patieiits were treated at a cost of £136 (Rs. 1350). 

- The Karad dispensary was established in 1864. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, intestinal worms, and skin diseases. 
In 1882 cholera prevailed from May to August, and there were 
eighteen deaths out of thirty-nine cases. 5585 out-patients and 
seven in-patients were treated at a cost of £130 (Rs. 1300). 

The IsUmpur dispensary was founded in 1867. The most 
prevailing diseases were malarious fever, intestinal worms, 
respiratory affections, and syphilis. In 1882 cholera prevailed in April 
and May in the town and neighbourhood: 392 persons were 
vaccinated, and 6224 out-patients and sixteen in-patients were 
► treated at a cost of £124 (Rs. 1240). 

The Pusesdvli dispensary was established in 1871. The prevail- 
ing diseases were malarious fevers, intestinal worms, conjunctivitis, 
and skin-diseases. In 1882 cliolera prevailed in the sub-division 
but did uot attack the town. 118 persons were vaccinated, and 3016 
out-patients and ten in-patients were treated at a cost of £107 
(Rs. 1070), 

The Mhasvad di.spensary was established in 1871. Malaidous 
fevers, intestinal worms, eye-diseases, and bronchial affections were 
the commonest diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed in July and 
September and out of twenty -five cases eleven proved fatal. 185 
persons were vaccinated, and 3659 out-patients and twenty-six 
111 -patients were treated at a cost of £86 (Rs. 860). 

The Pdtan dispensary was opened in 1873. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, skin diseases, and conjunc- 
tivitis. In 1882 cholera prevailed from April to August and there 
were shety deaths out of 147 cases. 119 persons were vaccinated, 
and 3999 out-door and fourteen in-door patients were treated at a 
cost of £173 (Rs. 1730). 

The Tdsgaon dispensary was established in 1876. The chief 
diseases treated were malarious fevers, and rheumatic respiratory and 
skin affections. In 1882 cholera occurred in Tdsgaon town and 
vicinity in April and May and out of thirty-eight coses sixteen 
proved fatal. 227 persons were vaccinated and 2608 out-patients 
and eleven in-patients were treated at a cost of £103 (Rs. 1030). 

According to the 1881 census 4336 persons (males 2690, females 
1646) or 0*40 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
num^r 4180 (males 2597, females 1583) were Hindus, 164 (males 
91, females 63) Musalmdns, one a Christian male, and one a Pdrsi 
male. Of 4336, the total number of infirm persons, 174 (males 
B 1282-53 
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123, females 51) or 4*01 percent were of unsound mind, 2416 (males 
1277, females 1139) or 55*71 per cent were blind, 567 (males 861, 
females 206) or 13*07 per cent were deaf and dumb, and 1179 (males 
929, females 250) or 27*19 per cent were lepers. The details are : 

Sdtdra Infirm People, 1881. 



Hindus. 

MUBALMA'NB. 

Christians. 

Pa'rbis. 

Total, i 

i 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

a 

Females. 

Insane . 

Blind 

Deaf-Mutes ... 
Lepeis 

Total ... 

117 

1248 

842 

890 

49 

1107 

194 

2:i8 

6 

27 

19 

39 

2 

82 

12 

17 

1 


1 


123 

1277 

861 

920 

61 

1189 

206 

260 

2697 

1683 

91 

C3 

1 

... 

1 


2«90 

1640 


In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, Deccan Registration District, the work of vaccination 
was carried on by fifteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varying 
from £16 16«. (Rs. 168) to £28 16«. (Rs.288). Of those operators 
fourteen were distributed over the rural parts of the district 
and one was employed in the town of 8<itara. Besides the# 
vaccinators the medical officers of seven dispensaries eariietl on 
vaccine operations. The total number of persons vaccinated was 
88,705, besides 652 re- vaccinations, compared with 15,868 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. The following statement shows the sex, 
religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Sdtdra Vaccination Details, 1869-70 and 1883-84. 


Primaey Vaocinationb. 


Year. 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Ago. 


Males. 

Females. 

Hindus. 

Miisal- 

mlLns. 

Pftr- 

sLs. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others 

Uiuler 

Onj 

Year. 

Above 

One 

Year. 

Total. 

1869-70 ... 

8408 

7460 

14,276 

514 

... 

22 

1050 

5861 

10,007 

16,868 

1883-84 ... 

10,776 

18,030 

81,802 

1417 

4 

20 

6462 

20,412 

18,203 

38.705 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive Of those 
performed in dispensaries, was £929 6«. (Rs. 9293) or about Q\d. 
(4 J as.) for each successful case. The charges included the following 
items : Supervision and inspection £475 4s. (Rs. 4752), establishment 
£418 14s. (Rs. 4187), and contingencies £35 8s. (Rs.354). Of these 
the supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 
provincial funds, while £424 14s. (Rs. 4247) were borne by the 
local funds of the different sub-divisions and £29 8s. (Rs. 294) by 
the SAUra municipality for the sendee of a vaccinator in the town. 

Of^ the fifteen kinds of cattle disease ten, dhundukia or dhdrgalna, 
ghdtia, kdlidhaveri, kuli, Idl, Tndnmodya, mdtheml, phodya, patki 


^^Collector's Letter to the Bevenue Commissioner, 3692 of 21it''December 1873. 
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or ^ummda, and thorla, are common to all cattle ; three chdndni, 
palkida, and pashan, attack only horses; and two haladya and 
topakya, are found only amongst sheep and goats. Of these cihun- 
dulna generally attacks young cattle causing excessive purging. 
The liver of the cattle affected becomes diseased and their dung 
emitvS a bad smell. In about eight days the animal dies. Ghdtia 
generally attacks strong young cattle. The windpipe becomes 
choked, the belly swells, and the mouth is inflamed. From the neck 
to the liver blood becomes watery and the liver is found after death 
’to be full of small holes. In about eight days the animal dies. 
Kdlidhaveri is a more fatal disease causing death in one day; the 
• fiver of the animal attacked with it rots and becomes perforated. 
In kuJ{ the month and feet show^ rheumatic symptoms and in one or 
two days the animal dies. Ldl generally attacks weak cattle about 
January wdien the east wind sets in. The feet rot, worms are gene- 
rated in the intestines, and the hoofs fall off*. The mouth also rots 
and a viscous fluid flows from it. The disease lasts about a month. 
In mdnmodya the animal tosses its head towards the side attacked ; 
this disease lasts about four daj’TS. In mdihcsnl the animal walks 
round aijcl round and refuses food ; its flesh becomes yellow and 
watery. Iw phodya boils as on the human skin appear and blood 
•and flesh seem diseased ; the disease lasts from four to eight days. 
In the animal is excessively purged and the stomach becomes 
diseased. Either the animal dies in one to four days, or it recovers 
after seven days. In thorla the eye sheds water and the animal 
trembles, refuses food, and is purged. Either the animal dies in 
three days or it recovers after one month. Chdndni, palkida, and 
pashan attack horses only. Haladya only attacks kids who pass 
urine mixed with blood ; through the circulation the skin and every 
organ l^^come tinged with yellow. In cases of topshya sheep and 
goats ai^c suddenly attacked and die in one or two days ; the 
stomach becomes diseased. 

In May 18b2, of about 250 cattle at PAnchgani in W4i sixty-five 
were attacked by rinderpest, of which fifty died. About this cattle 
plague the Veterinary Surgeon Mr. H. A. WoodrofTe reported as 
follows Rinderpest is a contagious fever depending upon a blood 
poison which has its specific effect upon the membrane lining the 
alimentary canal, extending from the mouth to the rectum. IJnlike 
foot and mouth disease which aflfects all animals without any regard 
to species, rinderpest generally confines its attacks to buffaloes 
cows and bullocks, and is extremely fatal ; but when recovery does 
take place the animal is rendered insusceptible to another attack. 
The disease probably originates from bad sanitary arrangements, 
such as foul air arising from overcrowding animals in dirty little 
huts without any provision whatever for drainage or ventilation. 
The first signs of the malady visible to the ordinary observer are 
dulness, loss of appetite, staring coat accompanied by shivering fits. 
About the second day there is a discharge from the eyes and 
nostrils, the former presenting a highly reddened appearance. 
There is also a slight dry cough, and breathing becomes slightly 
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oppressed. The mouth on examination will be found intensely hotr 
The gums, at first red, assume a yellowish or salmon colour, the 
tongue is covered with an eruption which in the early stages of 
the disease appears in the form of little red nodules often 
presenting a bran-like appearance. As the disease progresses, sores 
appear on the palate and the back of the tongue. At this stage of 
the disease rumination is generally suspended, and the animal 
refuses all food, can only drink water with great diflBculty and 
seems greatly distressed, frequently lying down and getting up 
again, and may be seen anxiously looking round at its flanks.- 
After about the third or fourth day the bowels which have been 
costive during the early stages, become relaxed, and violent diarrhoei • 
sets in accompanied by copious discharge of mucus frequently tinged 
with blood. These symptoms cause great suffering and may 
continue from three to live days. As a general rule the animal 
dies about the sixth or seventh day after being attacked. As death 
approaches the breath becomes very offensive and not unfrcquently 
the animal dies in a state of delirium. After death the rumen or 
first stomach is found to contain a large quantity of undigested 
food anrl the membrane lining the fourth or true stomach to be 
covered with patches of a deep claret colour. The small intestines 
are very red and inflamed and in the large intestines the same* 
patches may be observed as were foimd in the fourth stomach. Tlie 
liver is rather paler than usual and the gall bladder is usually full 
of bile. There is generally more or less emphysema of the lungs 
and the membrane lining the windpipe presents a reddened 
appearance. The disease being of a specific nature must run its 
course terminating fatally or otherwise according to the intensity 
of the attack, and medicinal treatment is of no avail. To stamp out 
the malady six sanitary and preventive measures are suggested. A 
temporary enclosure should be set apart where all animals on first 
showing symptoms of the disease must be isolated. Sheds or 
cow-houses in which the disease has appeared should be thoroughly 
cleansed and disinfected with ordinary limewash made of freshly 
burnt lime, each gallon to contain one-fifth of a pint of commercial 
carbolic acid. All dung and litter which has been in contact with 
diseased animals must be burnt. Carcasses of animals that have 
died of the disease should be slashed and buried six fept deep. 
Animals that have been in close contact with diseased ones should 
be p^revented from mixing with other cattle for nine days. Cattle 
traffic between infected and noninfected villages should be . 
discouraged and fairs suspended for the time. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's 
yearly reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is 437,832 or an 
average mortality of 24,324 or, according to the 1881 census, of 
twenty-three in every thousand of the ponulation. During the 
famine year of 1877 the tcMial number of deaths was very high, 
being 52,033 or 114 per cent above the average. Of the average 
number of deaths 15,821 or 65*04 per cent were returned as due 
to fevers, 1917 or 7*88 per cent to cholera, 636 or 2*20 per 
cent to small-pox, 2712 or 11*15 per cent to bowel complaints, 357* 
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or 1*47 per cent to violence or injury, and 2981 or 12'26 per cent to 
miscellaneous diseases. An e.vamination of the returns shows that 
fever, which during the eighteen years ending 1883 caused an 
average mortality of 15,821 or 65'04 per cent, was below the average 
in nine years and above the average in the other nine years. During 
the ten years ending 1875, except in 1872, it was below the 
average and during the eight years ending 1883 besides in 1872 it was 
above the average. Of the nine years below the average, two years 
had less than 10,000 deaths, 8250 in 1867 and 9111 in 1868 ; three 
years 1866, 1869, and 1870 had between 10,000 and 11,000; one 
year 1871 had between 11,000 and 12,000; and three years 1873 
1874 and 1875 had between 14,000 and 15,800. Of the nine years 
above the average two years 1876 and 1882 had between 16,000 and 
17,000 deaths ; five years 1872, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1883 between 
17,000 and 18,000; one year 1878 between 27,000 and 28,000 ; and 
one year 1877 between 31,000 and 32,000. Of the deaths from 
cholera which amounted to 34,508 and averaged 1917, 8167 or 23’64 
per cent of the total happened in 1869, 6702 or 19'42 per cent in 

1877, and 5386 or 15‘60 per cent in 1878. The only other years 
above the .average were 1875 with 8666 deaths, 1882 with 2406 
deaths, and 1876 with 1938 deaths. Of the twelve years below 
the average one year 1872 had between 1700 and 1600; two 
years 1866 and 1883 had between 1200 and 1100 deaths; one 
year 1881 had between 900 and 800; two years 1868 and 1870 
between 660 and 560; one year 1871 between 200 and 100; two 
years 1867 and 1880 had loss than forty; and three years 1873 
1874 and 1879 were free from cholera. Of the deaths from small- 
pox, which amounted to 9654 and averaged 536, 2518 or 26*08 per 
cent of the total happened in 1872, 2079 or 21*63 TOr cent in 1869, 
and 1896 or 19*64 per cent in 1868. The only other years above 
the average were 1877 with 950 deaths and 1873 with 594 deaths. 
Of the thirteen years below the average two years 1867 and 1883 
had between 400 and 300 deaths ; three years 1870, 1871, and 1876 
between 300 and 200 ; one year 1874 oetween 100 and seventy ; 
three years 1866, 1875, and 1878 between fifty and twenty ; three 
years 1879, 1880, and 1882 had less than five deaths ; and one year 
1881 was free from small-poz. Of the deaths from bowel complaints 
which amounted to 48,814 and averaged 2712, seven years were 
above the average. The smallest number of deaths from bowel 
complaints in any one of the eighteen years was 1117 in 1871 and 
the largest was 7796 in 1877. Injuries with a total of 6426 and 
an average of 357, varied from 488 in 1877 to 225 in 1868. Other 
causes with a total mortality of 53,663 and an average of 2981, 
varied from 4542 in 1877 to 2016 in 1879. 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883. During these thirteen years the number of births averaged 
29,337. The yearly totals vary from 41,497 in 1882 to 18,725 in 

1878. The details are ; 
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Year. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bovrel 

Com- 

plaints. 

In- 

juries. 

Other 

Causes. 

Total. 

Births. 




11S4 

83 

667 

8167 

669 

181 

1640 

::: 

8666 

1988 

6703 

6886 

"*14 

866 

2406 

1209 

49 

.^79 

1896 

2U79 

200 

248 

2618 

694 

71 

20 

207 

950 

60 

8 

2 

“*3 

886 

10,856 

82.50 

9111 

10,299 

I0,«8fi 

11,944 

17,919 

16,74« 

14,772 

14.031 

16,706 

81,665 

27,861 

17,286 

17,088 

17,860 

16,896 

17,980 

2914 

mn 

2;<19 

8681 

8088 

1117 

4004 

24S4 

2064 

2229 

2990 

7796 

4]2{ 

1494 

1197 

1681 

1814 

1960 

360 

200 

225 

259 

261 

326 

322 

413 

899 

393 

373 

488 

476 

434 

370 

310 

367 

860 

2986 

2651 

32ri4 

3605 

3206 

3707 

3294 

2668 

2.142 

279* 

2.562 

4.542 

8488 

2016 

2178 

2500 

3000 

2698 

17,797 

13,.5n7 

17,472 

28,080 

17,999 

17,475 

29,697 

21,005 

10,648 

23,133 

24,776‘ 

52,033 

40,872 

21,233 

20,844 

22,676 

2 *,0.36 
24,591 

22,403 . 

23,089 

2>,4i4 

81,034 

30, MO 

2.'»,.^34 

23.664 

1 1^726 

27,093 
31,014 
07.834 
41.497 
40.787 


Total ... 

84,608 

9664 

284,777 

48,814 

6426 

53,653 

437,83*2 

381,. 387 

- 

Average .. 

1917 

630 

16,821 

2712 

367 

2981 

24,324 

29,837 


mco^leto** ^ fairly correct Md the birth returns to be 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

SUB-DIVISION S.i 


. iTaVli in the north-west is bounded on the north by Wdi, on the 
east by Wai and Sdtdra, on the south by Sdt^ra and Fdtan^ and on 
the west by Khed in Ilatnd.giri and Mandd in KoUba. It has an 
area of 419 square miles, a population in 1881 of 63,729 or 152 
to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £9702 (Rs. 
97,020). 

Of the 419 square miles, 390 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns 106 square miles are occu- 
pied by IhQ lauds of alienated villages. The rqst contains 116,062 
acres or 57*85 per cent of arable land, 7612 acres or 3‘80 per cent 
of unarablo land, 64,540 acres or 3217 per cent of forests, and 12,394 
acres or 6* 18 per ceut of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 116,062 acres of arable land 21,890 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Jtlvli is full of hills. At Mahibaleshvar in the north-west the 
three valleys of the Koyna, the Krishna, and the Vena run to a 
point where their great dividing spurs, which rise 2500 feet above 
the valleys, meet the main range of the Sahyadris. Though they 
are alike in general character, of the three valleys the Koyna valley 
is much the largest and finest. Near the head of the Koyna valley 
are the grandest hill and forest views in Sdt^ra. Even hero there 
is a sameness in the hills as the sides of all rise in layers to a flat- 
topped wall of rock. And as the valley bottom is high not less 
than 2000 feet above the sea, the hill sides want the grandeur of 
those that fall west into the low rugged Konkan. In the Koyna 
valley, and to a much less extent in the Krishna and Vena valleys 
where thew forest has not been cut and burnt for kumri or wood-ash 
tillage, the hills are covered with dense coppice ten to fifteen feet 
high. Elsewhere the hill sides are a succession of bare red patches 
-of what passes for soil and are thickly dotted with stunted trees. 
The Koyna valley is at all times beautiful. Even in April tbe blue 
haze of smoke from the fired tillage plots softens the hot-weathor 
bakedness of tho hills. And after the rains the barest rocks are 
broidered with the soft dazzling green of moss and grass. Every 
shadow has a hue of its own and the sunlight striking between 
masses of floating clouds sheds over the universal green endless 
varieties of light and shade. Throughout the hot weather the 
Sahyddri tops are deliciously cool. 
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• 1 Of this chapter the aspect, climate, water, and soil sectioiui are contributed by 
Mr. J. W. P. Muir 'Mackenzie, C*S, 
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From June to October the extreme rainfall, over 250 inclibs at 
Mahdbaleshvar, and the high winds and constant driving mists make 
the climate chilly and trying. At the close of the rains excessive 
damp and excessive vegetation make the valleys feverish. Later, 
about Christmas, they are chill, sometimes bitterly cold, and even 
in the hot weather though the days are warm the nights are cool. 
At Malcolmpeth, the highest point of the Sahyadris 4710 feet 
above sea level and about twenty -eight miles north-west of Sdtdra, 
during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from 312 
inches in 1861-62 to 156 inches in 1869-70 and averaged 248 inches; 
and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 373 
inches in 1882-83 to 168 inches in 1877-78 and averaged 262 inch'es. 
At Medha, which is about sixteen miles east of the tSahyddris and 
fourteen miles north-east of Sdtira, during the ten years ending 
1869-70 the rainfall varied from seventy-nine inches in 1861-62 to 
fifty-three inches in 1864-65 and averaged sixty-four inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 1 1 1 inches 
in 1882-83 to forty-eight inches in 1880-81 and averaged seventy- 
two inches. 

The two chief rivers are the Vena which joins the Krishna at 
Mdhuli in S4t4ra and the Koyna which meets the Krishna at KarAd. 
The Koyna and the Vena are fed by numberless smaller streams aitd 
rills, which dry after the rains, and during the dry weather even the 
Koyna and the Vena are deep only in occasional moderate-sized pools. 
Away from the rivers water is scarce and hardly fit to drink. 

In the valleys are patches of fairly deep rod-soil on which rice is 
grown. The rest of the soil is poor and is for two or three years 
tilled in kumri or wood-ash fashion with ndchni and other coarse hill 
grains and then left to a four to twelve years* rest. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty- 
three riding and 366 load carts, 4581 two-bullock and 837 four- 
bullock ploughs, 11,949 bullocks and 10,361 cows, 2405 he-biiffa- 
loes and 7125 she-boffaloes, 242 horses, 4683 sheep and goats, and 
sixty-four asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 5838 with an average area of 19*78 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 2360 were of not more than five 
acres ; 834 of five to ten acres ; 834 of ten to twenty acres ; 6 1 8 of 
twenty to thirty acres ; 421 pf thirty to forty acres ; 21 7 of forty to 
fifty acres ; 399 of fifty to a hundred acres ; 132 of 100 to 200 acres \ 
17 of 200 to 300 acres ; 4 of 800 to 400 acres ; and two of over 
400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 93,982 acres held for tillage 54,889 or 58*40 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 39,093 acres, 
1050 were twice cropped. Of the 40,143 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 84,711 acres or 86’46 per cent, of which 2325 were 
under spiked millet hajti Penicillaria spicata, 6344 under Indian 
millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 10,215 under ragi or ndchni Eleusine 
oorocana, 1061 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivum, 9116 under 
chenna mva Panioum miliaoeum, 3097 under rice hhdt Oryza satii^a, 
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1088 ’under Italian millet mla or Icdng Paniciim italicum, 11 under 
maize makka Zc a mays, 44 under bailey Hordeum hoxasfcicbon, 
67 under kodra or hank Paspalum scrobiculatuin, and 1653 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 2586 
acres or 6*44 per cent, of which 527 were under gram harhhara 
Cicer arietinum, 749 under tur Cajanus indicus, 700 under kulith or 
kalthi Dolichos biflorus, 63 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, 11 under 
mug Phaseolus mungo, 72 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 30 
under masur Ervum lens, and 434 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2286 acres or 5*57 per cent, of which 1866 were under 
gyigelly seed til Sesarnum indicum, 42 under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum, and 828 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 65 
acres or 016 per cent, of which 57 were under Bombay hemp san 
or tag Crotalaria jiincea, and 8 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 545 acres or 1'85 per cent, of which 51 were under 
chillies mirclii Capsicum frutescens, 211 under sugarcane u« Saccha- 
rum officinarum, 7 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacurn, 5 
under coffee Coffee arabica, and the remaining 271 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 63,729 people, 61,518 
or 96*53 per cent were Hindus, 1981 or 3*10 per cent Musalmdns, 
r92 or 0*80 per cent Christians, 35 PArsis, and 3 Buddhists. The 
details of the Hindu castes are : 1516 Brahmans ; 32 Patduo Prabhus 
and 20 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers; 298 Lingdyat Vdnis, 280 Mardtha 
Vdnis, 209 Tarnbolis, 87 Jains, 82 Komtis, 18 Mdrwdr Vdnis, and 
8 Gujardt Vdnis, traders and merchants; 42,430 Kunbis and 1015 
MdJis, husbandmen ; 638 Sutars, carpenters ; 615 Chdmbhdrs, 
leather-workers ; 452 Telis, oilmen ; 389 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 358 
Kumbhars, potters ; 274 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 209 Shimpis, tailors; 
81 Koshtis, weavers; 78 Kds^rs, bangle- makers ; 69 Buruds, 
bamboo-workers; 18 Lonaris, cement-makers; II Pdtharvats, 
stone-dressers; 4 Otdris, casters ; 255 Guravs, priests ; 17 Ghadsis, 
musicians ; 880 Nhavis, barbers ; 458 Parits, washermen ; 2497 Dhan- 
.gars, cowmen; 495 Koli.s, ferrymen; 78 Bbois, fishers ,* 45 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 19 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 78 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 
6064 i\l liars, village messengers; 326 Mangs, village watchmen; 
7 Bhangis, scavengers ; and 6 Dhors, tanners ; 871 Jangams, 156 
Gosdvis, 75 Gondhlis, 54 Josbis, 54 Kolhdtis, and 8 Gopdls, beggars, 

Kara'd in the centre of the district is bounded on the north by 
.Sdtdra and Koregaon, on the east by Khatdv and Khandpur, on the 
south by Viilva, and on the west by Pdtan. It has an area of 391 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 140,920 or 360 to the 
square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £34,893 (Rs. 3,48,980). 

Of the 391 square miles, 355 have been surveyed in deWL Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns 81 square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contams 148,085 acres or 
74’95 per cent of arable land, 7408 acres or 3*73 per cent of unarable 
land, 993 acres or 0*50 per cent of grass, 29,823 acres arl6*60per cent 
of forests, and 11,572 acres or 5*82 per cent of village sites, roads, 
rivers, and streams. From the 148,985 acres of arable land 33,783 
acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. 
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Kard^d is a portion of the Krishna valley which runs thirty miles 
from north to south between two parallel chains of hills. The west- 
ern chain is broken hall-way by the Koyna, which, running from 
the west, joins the Krishna at Kar^. Most of Kar^ is fiat slop- 
ing to the hills on both sides, the ground growing more broken 
especially on the west as it nears the hills. There are no forests 
but many gardens and groves, and in the Krishna for a tract so close 
to the Sahyddris the unusual charm of numbers of pools or rivers 
reaches several miles long. Much of the land is of extreme richness, 
covered with green not only during and after the rain but again 
with cold-weather crops in January and February. A bridle path 
from the plateau of Kadegaon down to the village o£ Tembhu to the 
south of Sadashivgad fort has lovely views of the rich Karad plain^ 
stretching, brightened by water and darkened by groves, in garden 
after garden to the gray-blue of the western bills. 

During the cold weather, especially near the rivers, the air varies 
in warmth from 30® to 35® in the twenty -four hours. The days are 
warm and the nights are bitterly cold. In the hot weather it is one 
of the warmest parts of the district. But even then the nights are 
not unpleasant. At Kardd, which is about thirty miles east of the 
Sahyadris and thirty-two miles south of SatAra, during the ten years 
ending 1809-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-fire inches in 1800-61 
and 1 867-68 to nineteen inches in 1864-65 and averaged twenty-seven 
inches; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 
fifty inches in 1882-83 to seventeen, inches in 1871-72 and averaged 
twenty-seven inches. 

The rivers are the Krishna which crosses the sub-division from 
north to south ; the Tdrii which joins the Krishna from the north- 
west at Umbraj ; and the Koyna which joins it from the west at 
Kardd. In addition to the ordinary means of watering by wells and 
rough dams the Krishna canal starts from a dam thrown across the 
river at Khodshi, about a mile above Kardd, and runs about thirty- 
five miles to the south-east Elsewhere the water-supply is good 
except in the south-west, where, in the rocky soil close under the 
bills, water is very scarce. 

The soil is excellent throughout, except small patches of murum 
close to the hills. All round the canal, as well as away from it at 
Masur and in the Tarli valley are splendid stretches of garden land. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included ninety- . 
seven riding and 2714 load carts, 1409 two-bullock and 2867 four- 
hullock ploughs, 29,923 bullocks and 16,436 cows, 2817 he-buffaloes 
.and 10,960 she-buffaloes^ 1784 horses, 62,711 sheep and goats, and 
436 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 25,371 with an average area of 5 84 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 14,708 were of not more than five 
acres ; 6564 of five to ten acres ; 3152 of ten to twenty acres ; 831 of 
twenty to thirty acres ; 89 of thirty to forty acres ; twenty of forty to 
fifty acres ; five of fifty toa hondred acres ; and two of 100 to 20Q 
acres. 
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Inl881-82, of 115,510 acres held for tillage 18,961 or 16‘84 per 
Cent were fallow or under grass. Of tbe remaining 96,549 acres, 
4790 were twice cropped. Of the 101,339 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 70,884 acres or 7o-86 percent of which. 2 944 were 
under spiked millet bdjri Peuicillaria spicata, 43,470 under Indian 
millet jivdri Sorghum vulgare, 2438 under rdgi or ndclini Eleusine 
corocana, 693 under wheat gahtif Triticum sestivam,. 1495 under 
chenua sdva Panicam miliacourn, 726 under rice hhd>t Oryza.sativa, 
2740 under Italian millet m/<» or king Panicum italicum^ 662 under 
maize mafcAiaZea mays, 221 under barley Jav Hordeum hexastichon^ 
and 1495 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 14,126 acres or 13*93 per cent, of which 5020 were under 
gram harhhara Cicer arietinum, 3226 under tur Cajanus indicus, 
2442 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos bifiorus, 1148 under udid 
Phaseolus radiatus, 541 under mug Phaseolus mango, 88 under peas 
vdtdna Pisura sativum, and 1661 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 4984 acres or 4*91 per cent, of which 27 were under linseed 
alshi Linum usitatissimum and 4957 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 710 acres or 0 70 per cent, of which 39 were under cotton 
kdpu8 Gossypium herbaceuin, 376 under Bombay hemp sau or tag 
Crotalaria juncea, and 295 under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied ^1635 acres or 4*57 per cent, of which 1530 were under 
chillies mircki Capsicum frutesceus, 1303 under sugarcane us Sac- 
charum officiiiarum, 1165 under tobacco tamhdkhu Nicotians tuba- 
cum, and the remaining 037 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 140,920 people 135,599 
or 96*22 per cent were Hindus, 5315 or 3*77 per cent Mu^alinans, 
and 6 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 6727 lirdh- 
mans; 79 Kdyasth Prabhus and 30 Pdtine Prabhus, writers ; 1775 
Liugdyat Vinis, 443 Maratha Vinis, 372 Jains, 182 TAmbolis, 32 
Marwar Vanis, 14 Gujandt Vania, and 2 Komtis, traders and mer- 
chants; 83,435 Kunbis andl609Malis, husbandmen; 2340Kumbbdrs, 
potters ; 2179 Cbdrabhdrs, leather-workers; 2140 Koshtis, weavers ; 
1494 Shimpia, tailors ; 1450 Telis, oil-men ; 1227 Sutars, carpenters; 
1124 Sdlis, weavers; 993 Son4.rs, goldsmiths; 739 Kdsdrs, bangle* 
makers ; 633 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 463 Sangars, wool- weavers ; 332 
Vaddrs, earth- digge rs ; 177 Buruds, bamboo-workers; 72 Beldars, 
quarrymen; 55 Karanjkars, saddle-makers; 28 Bduls, tape-makers ; 
23 Otdris, casters ; 17 Lonaris, cement-makers ; 10 Rangaris, dyers ; 
3 Ghisddis, tinkers; 2 Kanjdris, weaving brush-makers; 1437 
Guravs, priests ; 137 Holdrs, labourers ; 50 Ghadsis, musicians ; 
1821 Nhdvis, barbers ; 1076 Parits, washermen; 3034 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 46 Qavlis, cow-keepers; 791 Bhois, fishers; 342 Kolis, 
ferrymen ; 103 Pardeshis, petty traders ; 82 Thdkurs, husbandmen; 
1673 Rdmoshis, watchmen ; 38 Vanjdris, husbandmen ; 10,740 Mhdrs, 
village messengers; 2598 Mdngs, village watchmen; 200 Dhors, 
tanners; 4 Bhangis, scavengers ; 393 Gosdvis, 381 Jangams, 176 
Joshis, 142 Gondhlis, 53 Mdnbhavs, 39 Uchlds, 15 Cbitrakathis, 10 
Tirmalis, 9 Vaidus, and 8 Bhats, beggars. 

f Kha'na'pur in the east is bounded on the north by Khatav, on 
the east by the Atpddi sub-division of the Pant Pratinidhi^^ ojjk the 
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south by TAsgaon, aud on the west by Kar^d. It has an area of 509 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 8(),;327 or 157 to the square 
mile^ and in 1882 a land revenue of £16,632 (Rs. 1,66,320). 

Of the 509 square miles, 495 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 100 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
209,540 acres or 79*95 per cent of arable land, 12,746 acres or 4*86 
per cent of unarable land, 190 acres or 0 08 per cent of grass, 32,340 
acres or 12*34 per cent of forests, and 7253 acres or 2*77 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 209,510 acres 
of arable land 40,172 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Khdn^pur is an upland 200 to 800 feet above the Karfid 
valley on the west and the great plain of the Mdn on the east. It 
is a fine rolling country but sparingly wooded except near the feeders 
of the Yerla which crosses the sub-division from north to south on 
its way to the Krishna. The banks of these streams are shaded with 
fine clumps of trees. The country, which is about two hundred and 
fifty feet above the Krishna valley on the west, slopes gently to the 
Yerla. To the east of the Yerla water-shed is a deeper valley at 
Vita. Beyond the Vita valley, arise of one hundred feet h'ads 
the eastern plateau of Kh^n^lpur proper. The Khandpur upland, in 
wdiich the Agrani river rises, keeps its high level nearly to the 
Mahiinangad-PanAla spur of the Mahddev range on the eastern limit. 
Besides these varieties in height from east to west the country 
following the course of the Yerla slopes slowly south towards 
Tasgaon, 

The climate is fairly temperate except for occasional hot winds 
from March to the middle of May. Tlu^ rainfall is scanty and 
uncertain, varying greatly from year to year and in different parts of 
the sub-division. At Vita, the head-quarters of Khdn^pur, which 
is about fifty miles east of the SahyAdri crest and forty-five miles 
south-east of SdtAi*a, during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rain- 
fall varied from thirty-nine inches in 1862-63 to eleven inches in 
1866-67 and averaged twenty-one inches ; and during the thirteen 
years ending 1882-83 it varied from thirty-four inches in 1878-79 
to eleven inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty-four inches. 

Except the Yerla, which as mentioned runs north and south through 
the centre of the sub-division, and the Agrani, there are no consi- 
derable streams. Besides the ordinary means of watering from wells 
and streams Kh4n&pur has the Chikhli canal which stretches five 
miles from a dam thrown across a feeder of the Yerla at the village of 
Chikhli. It has also the last mile of the MAyni canal which waters 
the lands of the village of MAhuli in the north-east. The ordinary 
water-supply is often scanty in the hot weather, particularly in the 
oast. 

The soil is either black or gray murum with its intermediate 
varieties. The black soil, which occurs near rivers, yields first rate 
crops o^jvdri, gram, and oilseed. Wheat also is grown both on 
watered and dry laud especially on tne eastern plateau. The pooreV 
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soils" grow both bdjri and a late autumn jvdri called dukJiri, which 
though a hardy crop requires somewhat better soil than bdjri 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eighty 
riding and 14-33 load carts, 711 two-bullock and 2486 four-bullock 
ploughs, 25,081 bullocks and 15,153 cows, 3453 he-bn£Paloes and 
7200 she-buffaloes, 1525 horses, 53,097 sheep and goats, and 322 
asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 16,335 with an average area of 12*50 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 4245 were of not more than five 
.acres; 3439 were of five to ten acres; 4914 were of ten to twenty 
acres ; 2003 of twenty to thirty acres ; 987 of thirty to forty acres ; 
80 of forty to fifty acres ; 4 of fifty to a hundred acres ; two of 
100 to 200 acres ; and one of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 104,577 acres held for tillage, 24,078 or 14*63 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 140,499 acres, 
2058 were twice cropped. Of the 142,557 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 99,551 acres or 69*83 per cent of which 39,254 
were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 48,073 under 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 47 under rdgi or ndchni 
•Eleusine corocana, 6342 under wheat Triticum asstivurn, 1559 
under chonna sdra Panicum miliaceiira, 484 under rice hhdt Oryza 
sativa, 1080 under Italian millet rdla or kdng Panicum italicum^ 
192 under maize makka Zoa mays, 42 under barley jav Hordeiirn 
boxasfcichon, and 2472 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 27,396 acres or 19*21 per cent of which 
74 04 were under gram harbhara C leer arietinum, 8120 under tur 
Cajanus indicus, 3254 und(*r kuHth or kulthi Dolichos bifiorus, 1148 
under udid Pliaseolus radiatus, 207 under mug Phaseolus muugo, 
54 under peas Pisuin sativum, and 7209 under other pulses. 

Oil-seeds occupied 10,015 acres or 7*02 per cent of which 29 were 
under gingoUy seed til Sesamum indicuni, 51 under linseed alaki 
Linuin usitatissimura, and 9935 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 390 acres orO’27 per cent of which 172 were under cotton 
kdpus Gossypiiim herbaceum, 206 under Bombay hemp san or tdg 
Crotalaria junoea, and 12 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus caiiiui- 
binus. • Miscellaneous crops occupied 52*02 acres or 3*61 per cent, of 
which 1252 were under chillies mlrchi Capsicum frutescens, 838 
under sugarcane us Saccharum ofBoinarum, 273 under tobacco tarn- 
bdichu Nicotiana tabacum, 359 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, 
20 under safflower htiHumba or kcirdai Oarthamua tinctorius, and 
the remaining 2460 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 80,327 people, 77,334 
or 96*27 per cent were Hindus, 2989 or 3*72 per cent MuBilm^us, 
and 4 Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are: 2502 Brt'ihmans; 
24 Kayasth Prabhns, writers; 1751 Lingayat Vinis, 406 Mar&tha 
Vanis, 288 Td^mbolis, 278 Jains, 28 Marw4r Vanis, 17 Gujarat 
VAnis, and 5 Komtis, tr aders and merchants ; 45,460 Kunbis and 
966 M^lis, husbandmen ; 1605 ChimbhArs, leather workers ; 958 
^ Sutars, carpenters ; 833 Kumbhars, potters ; 692 Koshtis, weavers ; 
537 Telia, oilmen 518 Son&rs, goldsmiths ; 424 Shimpis, tailors ; 
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361 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 268 Kdsirs, bangle makers; 182 Va'dars, 
earth diggers ; 167 Sangars, wool weavers ; 139 Sdlis^ weavers ; 79 
Belddrs, quarrymen ; 67 Pdtharvats, stone dressers ; 61 Buruds, 
bamboo workers; 60 KSranjkars, saddle-makers; 12 Otdris, casters; 
9 Lonaris, cement makers ; 6 Rangdris, dyers ; 5 Rauls, tape makers; 
671 Guravs, priests; 268 Holars, labourers ; 41 Ghadsis, musicians; 
1323 Nhdvis, barbers; 675 Parits, washermen; 3717 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 260 Kolis, ferrymen; 6 Bhois, fishers; 181 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 45 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 2302 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 
6204 Mhdrs, village messengers ; 2223 Mdngs, village watchmen ; 
170 Dhors, tanners; 355 Jangams, 129 Gosdvis, 33 Bhdts, 
Gondhlis, 12 Tfrmdlis, and 6 Joshis, beggars. 

EhataV partly in the centre and partly in the east, is bounded on 
the north by Phaltan and Mdn, on the east by Mdn and Atpddi, on 
the south by Khdndpur, and on the west by Kardd and Koregaon. 
It has an area of 499 square miles, a population in 1881 of 74,027 
or 148 to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £15,464 
(Rs. 1,54,640). 

Of the 499 square miles, 415 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue' survey returns, 133 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains^ 
192,893 acres or 82‘33 per cent of arable land, 20,256 acres or 8 65 
per cent of unarable land, 205 acres or0'()9 per cent of grass, 13,063 
acres or 5*57 per cent of forests, and 7874 acres or 3*36 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 192,893 
acres of arable land, 45,245 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Khatdv is a continuation to the northward of the Khdndpur 
plateau, the northern half being of considerable height. It consists 
wholly of the Yerla valley, the river rising at the northern point of 
the sub-division and flowing through it from north to south. The 
shape of the subdivision is a right-angled triangle with the southern 
boundaiy for the base and two lines of hills running, the one due south 
and the other south-east for the two sides. The western hills are 
the higher, the eastern range though the descent into the Mdn valley 
is considerable, rises but little above the Khatdv upland. With the 
solitary exception of the singular fort of Bhushangad the south is 
flat and bare compared with the well-wooded picturesque north. 

The climate of the southern half is like that of Khdn4pur, that of 
the northern half is damper and cooler* In no part is it unhealthy* 
The rainfall is scanty and fitful, varying greatly from year to 
year and during the same year in different parts of the sub-division. 
At Vaduj, the head-quarters of Khat&v which is about forty-five 
miles east of the Sahy&dris and thirty miles nearly east of Satdra, 
during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from twenty- 
four inches in 1860-61 to nine inches in 1866-67 and averaged 
seventeen inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from thirty-six inches in 1877-78 to seven inches in 
1879-80 and averaged twenty-one inches. 

The Yerla is the only river of importance. Besides from wells 
and rough fair weather dams the lands of Khat^v are watered by ^ 
the Yerla canals drawn from the lake at Mdyni and the stone dam 
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ftt Khatgaon. The lake at Nher is also completed. Except for 
this artiticial storage the water-supply is scanty and uncertain. 

The soil is black near the Yerla and away from it is murum 
of various varieties, often mixed with red. The black soil yields 
jvdri, gram, and oilseed and when watered sugarcane. The out- 
turn of the poorer soils, which is almost all bdjri, depends entirely 
on the rainfall. When it succeeds bdp% is a valuable crop, but as 
both scanty and untimely rain ruins it, the sub-division is vfery apt to 
suffer from famine. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included forty-one 
.riding and 1235 load carts, 288 two-bullock and 2771 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,362 bullocks and 12,773 cows, 1446 he-biiffaloes and 
4351 she-buffaloes, 1476 horses, 50,150 sheep and goats, and 561 
asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 5095 with an average area of 35*93 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 855 were of not more than five 
acres ; 658 of five to ten acres ; 996 of ten to twenty acres ; 746 of 
twenty tp thirty acres ; 589 of thirty to forty acres ; 340 of forty to 
fifty acres ;629 of fifty to a hundred acres; 225 of 100 to 200 acres; 
•33 of 200 to 300 acres ; 10 of 300 to 400 acres; and 14 of over 400 
acres. 

In 1881-82 of 140,035 acres held for tillage, 15,919 or 11-36 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 124,116 
acres 1779 were twice cropped. Of the 125,895 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 111,854 acres or 88*84 per cent, of 
which 94,034 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 
10,854 under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 4387 under 
wheat gahii Triticiim aostivum, 229 under chenna sdva Panicum 
miliacenm, 161 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 560 under maize 
makka Zea mays, 94 under barley yao Hordeum hexastichon, and 1535 
under other grains, of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
7400 acres or 5*87 per cent, of which 2587 were under gram 
harhhara Cicer arietiuum, 558 under Cajanus indicus, 3114 under 
kulith or kvlthi Dolichos biflorus, 149 under udid Phasoolus 
radiatus, 3 under mug Phaseolus muTjgo, 22 under peas vdtdna 
Pisum Sativum, 2 under masur Ervum lens, and 965 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5045 acres or four per cent, of which 
7 were under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum and 5038 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 9 acres, of which one was under 
cotton kdpus Gossypium herbaceum and 8 under Bombay hemp san 
or tag Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1587 
acres or 1*26 per cent, of which 734 were under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescens, 663 under sugarcane Saccharum officinarum, 
135 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, 8 under hemp gdnja 
Cannabis sativa, and the remaining 47 under variouB vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 74, 027 people, 71,948 or 
97*19 per cent were Hindus, 2072 or 2*79 per cent Musalmdns, 
and 7 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes are ; 4047 Br^mans ; 
22 Pdt4ne Prabhus and 6 K4yasth Prabhus, writers ; 1533 Lingdyat 
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ViiTiis, 451 Jains, 274 Tambolis, 220 Mar^tba Vdnis, 24 Mffw6r 
Vdnis, and 10 Gujardt Vdnis, traders and merchants ; 36,778 Kunbis 
and 2978 Mails, husbandmen ; 1355 Chambhars, leather workers ; 
1308 Koshtis, weavers ; 808 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 774 Sutdrs, carpen- 
ters; 753 Telis, oilmen; 715 Sonars, goldsmiths; 656 Sangars, wool 
weavers; 602 Shimpis, tailors ; 331 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 147 Kdsdrs, 
bangle makers; 144 Vaddrs, earth diggers ; 116 Beldars, quarryraen ; 
86 Buruds, bamboo workers; 42 Karanjkars, saddle makers; 18 
Rduls, tape makers ; 14 Otdris, casters ; S Londris, cement makers ; 
4 J^dtharvats, stone-dressers ; 3 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 726 Guravs, 
priests; 123 Holdrs, labourers ; 22 Ghadsis, musicians; 1117Nhdvis, 
barbers; 599 Parits, washermen ; 2553 Dhangars, cowmen ; 8.Gavlis,‘ 
cow-keepers; 277 Kolis, ferrymen ; 63 Bhois, fishers; 54 Pardeshis, 
petty traders; 6 Thdkurs and 880 Vanjdris, husbandmen; 3215 
Rdmoshis, watchmen; 5521 Mhdrs, village messengers; 2031 
Mdngs, village watchmen ; 153 Dhors, tanners ; 165 Jangams, 147 
Gosdvis, 36 Bhats, 13 Gondhlis, 7 Joshis, and 5 Vdsudevs, beggars. 

Koregaon in the centre is bounded on the north by Khanddla and 
Phaltan, on the east by Phaltan and Khatdv, on the south by 
Kardd, and on the west by'Sdtara and Wdi. It has an area of 340 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 81,187 or 238 to the square^ 
mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £24,396 (Rs. 2,43,960). 

Of the 340 square miles, 327 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 53 square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
1,39,241 acres or 75‘74 per cent of arable land, 8162 acres or 4*44 
per cent of unarable land, 28,036 acres or 15*25 per cent of forests, 
and 8397 acres or 4'57 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 139,241 acres of arable land 30,958 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Except on the south-west where the Krishna bounds it, Koregaon 
is surrounded by hills which are highest towards the north and 
north-west. The country is comparatively flat in the south, but 
everywhere slopes gently towards the hills. A remarkable tongue 
of hills passes from the north-west into the upper half of the sub- 
division. The hills are thinly clothed with scrub towards the north, 
but in the south-east are bare and exchange the abrupt hog and 
saddle-backed ridges for rounded and detached summits. The val- 
leys and plains of the western half are beautifully studded with 
clamps of mango trees and the gardens of Kumthe a village close 
to Koregaon are renowned. The eastern portion is generally raised 
and barer and more barren. 

The climate is generally healthy but the rainfall is precarious. 
The southern portion of Koregaon is decidedly warm in the hot 
weather; otherwise the temperature is pleasant. At Koregaon, 
which is about thirty- two miles east of the Sahyddris and twelve 
miles east of Satdra, during the ten years ending 1869-70, the lain- 
fall varied from fifty-six inches in 1861-62 to eighteen inches in 
1865-66 and averaged twenty-seven inches ; and during the thirteen 
years ending 1882-83, it varied from thirty-eight inches in 1874-75 
to twenty inches in 1872-73 and 1876-77 and averaged twenty- 
seven inches. 
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THe only river of importance besides the Krishna is the VAsna. 
There are plenty of wells in the western half of the sub-divisioii 
as well as the Revddi canal which is taken from a dam on the river 
V^sna at a village about ten miles above Korogaon.' In the east 
the ground is hard and water difficult to obtain, and wells are 
scanty. 

Near the Krishna and Vdsna the soil is black and rich yielding 
jvdri, gram, and tur and when watered augarcane, condiments, 
vegetables, and other garden produce. Near the hills the soil 
becomes poor and more or loss red or gray chiefly yielding hdjri and 
the coarser yuriW. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 122 riding 
and 1508 load carts, 1092 two-bullock and 1613 four-bullock 
ploughs, 19,246 bullocks and 12,188 cows, 2092 he-buffaloes and 4577 
she-buffaloes, 1177 horses, 20,715 sheep and goats, and 309 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 7016 with an average area of 19 65 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 1930 were of not more than five 
acres ; 1396 of five to ten acres ; 1540 of ten to twenty acros ; 852 
of twenty to thirty acres ; 488 of thirty to forty acres ; 266 of forty 
tA fifty acres ; 412 of fifty to a hundred acres; eighty-one of 100 to 
200 acres ; ten of 200 to 300 acres ; two of 300 to 400 acres, and 
nine of over 400 acres. 

lu 1881-82, of 108,191 acres held for tillage, 9831 or 9*08 per cent 
wero fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 98,360 acres, 3736 
were twice cropped. Of the 102,096 acres under tillage, graiu 
crops occupied 77,979 acres or 76*37 per cent, of which 40,829 wero 
under spiked millet bt'ijrl Penicillaria spicata, 33,215 under Indian 
millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 3423 under wheat gahu Triticurn 
mstivum, 21 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 73 under 
rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 288 under Italian millet rdla or kdng 
Paniciirn italicum, 114 under maize viahha Zea mays, and 16 under 
barley jav Hordeum hexastichon. Pulses occupied 17,871 acros or 
17*50 per cent, of which 6582 were under kulith or kulthi Dolichos 
biflorus, 4833 under gram harbhara Cicer arietiuum, 3207 
under tur Cajanus indicus, 1516 •under udid Phaseolus 
radiatus, *97 under mug Phaseolus mango, 12 under peas vdtdna 
Pisum sativum, and 1624 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
4437 acres or 4*34 per cent of which 572 were under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissimum, and 3865 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
361 acres or 0*35 per cent of which 355 were under Bombay hemp 
san.ov tag Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1448 acres or 1'41 per cent of which 489 were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutcscens, 715 under sugarcane ua 
Saccharum officinarum, 84 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana taba- 
cum, and the remaining 160 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 81,187 people 78,988 
or 97*29 per cent were Hindus, 2196 or 2*70 per cent Musalmdns, 


1 Details of the Revidi canal are given above under Irrigation, Chapter IV. 
B 1282—55 
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2 ChristiaDs^ and one Jew. The details of the Hindu castes tire : 
3403 Brahmans; Id K^yasth Prabhus, writers ; 1222 Lingd^yat VAnis, 
310 Mardtha Vdnis, 291 Jains^ 252 Tdmbolis, 25 Marwdr Vdnis, and 
7 Gujarat Vanis, traders and merchants; 47,525 Kunbis and 2379 
Mdlis, husbandmen; 1317ChdmbhdrsJeather-workers;993 Kumbhdrs, 
potters; 963 Telis, oilmen; 952 Sutdrs, carpenters; 745 Koshtis, 
weavers; 736 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 601 Sliimpis, tailors ; 345 Lohdrs, 
blacksmiths; 330 Kasars, bangle-makers; 214 Vaddrs, carth- 
diggers; 129 Sangars, wool-weavers ; 86 Belddrs, quarrymcn; 57 
Buruds, bamboo-workers; 33 Karanjkars, saddle-makers; 11 Otdrls, 
casters ; 10 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 9 Salis, weavers ; 819 Giiravs, priests ; 
45 Ghadsis, musicians ; 8 Holdrs, labourers ; 1223 Nhavis, barbers ; 
G62 Parits, washermen ; 1443 Dhangars, cowmen ; 284 Kolis, ferry- 
men ; 26 Bhois, fishers; 76 Thdkurs, husbandmen; 17 Pardeshis, 
petty traders; 2011 Rdmoshis, watchmen; 6674 Mhars, village 
messengers ; 1852 Mangs, village Watchmen ; 59 Dhors, tanners ; 
5 Bhangis, scavengers ; 211 Gosdvis, 209 Joshis, 191 Jangams, 126 
Gondhlis, 69 Uchlds, and 17 Tirmalis, beggars. 

Man in the north-east is bounded on the north by Phaltan and 
Malsiras, on the east by' Mdlsiras and Atpadi, on the south by 
Atpddi and Khatdv, and on the west by Khatav. It has an area of 
625 square miles, a population in 1881 of 52,111 or 83 to the squaVo 
mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £8420 (Rs. 84,200), 

Of the 625 square miles, 613 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 27 square miles aro 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
282,933 acres or 73*92 per cent of arable land, 47,842 acres or 12*50 
per cent of unarable land, 1561 acres or 0*40 per cent of grass, 35,540 
acres or 9*30 per cent of forests, and 14,870 acres or 3*88 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom tho 282,933 acres 
of arable land 47,100 acres have to be taken cn account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Mdn is a lower level and on three sides is shut in by low hills. 
At the best of times it is barren and desolate, sparsely wooded even 
near the river and rock everywhere staring out from shallow 
unfruitful soil. The north-west is saved from the general ugliness 
by fairly high hills at times forming picturesque groups,* tlie tops 
crowned by the forts of V^rugad and Tdthvdda. Except in occasional 
monsoon floods the beds of the Mdn and its feeders are dry. Only 
in the fine gorge to the east of Dahivadi on the road to Shign^pur, 
which is one of the prettiest spots in the district, do the streams 
add anything to the landscape. 

The climate is decidedly hotter than most of the district and is 
more like Shol&pup than S4tdra. From March tillJune the hot winds 
prevail and in May dustrstorras are frequent. The rains consist 
chiefly of periodical thunderstorms with intervals of incessant wind 
and dust tempered with an occasional drizzle. The western rain 
is seldom heavy. The fall is yery junceytain ap i partial, sometimes 
less than ten and seldom more than twenty to twenty-five inches. 
At Dahivadi, the head-quarters of Man, which is about fifty-fiv6 
miles east of the Sahyddri crest and forty miles east pf S^tAra, 
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durmpf the eight years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from 
twenty-four inches in 1862-63 to nine inches inl866-67 and averaged 
sixteen inches; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it 
varied from thirty-three inches in l874-7o to ten inches in 1876-77 
and averaged twenty-one inches. 

The Mfin is the only considerable stream. The ordinary sources 
of water-supply are wretchedly precarious even for drinking. 
The lUjevadi reservoir near Mhasvad will not supply this sub- 
division, but the lake and canal at Pingli will admit of considerablo 
enlargement. 

• * The area of black soil is sraalband owing to the scanty rain and the 
want of water-works what black soil there is yields but little. Most 
of the rest of the soil is murum yielding hdjvi which is easily spoilt 
by untimely rain. Mdn is subject to constant droughts and suffered 
terribly in the 1876-77 famine. Every year large numbers of people 
are forced to leave in search of work. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eighty-three 
riding and 061 load carts, 600 tvvo-bullock and 2610 four- bill lock 
ploughs, '19,568 bullocks and 14,413 cows, 1863 lio-bufTaloes and 
2407 slio-buffaloes, 1404 horses, 92,060 sheep and goats, and 414 
3..SS(3S. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 4800 with an average area of 57*06 
acres. Of ilio whole number of holdings. 323i wero of not moi» 
than five acres ; 301 of fivo to ten acres ; 740 of ten to twenty acres ; 
756 of twenty to thirty acres ; 577 of thirty to forty acres ; 443 of 
forty to fifty acres ; 1073 of fifty to a hundred acres; 457 of 100 
to 200 acres ; eighty-three of 200 to 300 acres ; twenty-three of 300 
to 400 acres ; and twenty-four of over 400 acres* 

In 1881-82, of 227,339 acres held for tillage 36,206 or 15*07 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 191,073 acres, 
6136 were twice cropped. Of the 197,209 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 161,073 acres or 81*98 per cent of which 122,952 
were under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 25,777 under 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 1655 under wheat gahu 
Triticura, mstivum, 307 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 229 
under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 436 under Italian millet rdla or Mng 
Panicum italicum, 860 under maize makica Zea mays, 451 under 
barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, and 9006 under other gp'aina of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 28,207 acres or 14*30 
per cent of which 1206 were under gram harbhara Oicer ariotinum, 
1715 under tur Cajanua indicus, 2692 under kuUth or kulthi 
Dolichos biflorus, one under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 
22,593 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4361 acres or 2*2^ 
per cent, of which 9 were under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, 
and 4352 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 564 acres or 0*28 
per cent, of which one was under cotton kdpu8 Grossypium herbaceum 
and 563 under Bombay hemp san or tdg Crotalaria juncea. Miscellane-. 
• ous crops occupied 2404 acres or 1*21 per cent of which 634 were 
under chillies mirchi Capsici^rft frutescens, 382 under sugarcane 
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Saccharum officinarum, 94 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicdtiana 
tabacum, and the remaining 1294 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

Tbo 1881 population returns show that of 52,111 people 50,984 
or 97 83 per cent were Hindus and 1127 or 2*16 per cent Musalm^lns. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 1864 Brdhmans ; 39 Kayasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 673 Lingayat Vdnis, 225 Jains, 202 Tdmbolis, 
173 Mardtha Vdnis, 22 Mdrwar Vdnis, and 16 Gujardt Vduis, 
traders and merchants j 19,331 Kunbis and 3020 Mdlis, husbandmen; 
1438 IjOTuiria, cement makers; 710 Chdmbhdrs, leather workers ; 
502 Sangars, wool weavers ; 458 Kumbhdrs, potters; 440 Sutdrs, 
carpenters ; 402 Koshtis, weavers ; 399 Shiinpis, tailors ; 312 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths ; 298 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 220 Telis, oilmen; 156 Kasdrs, 
bangle makers; 102 Sdlis, weavers; 69 Vadars, earth diggers ; 27 
Karanjkars, saddle makers; 18 Patharvats, stone-dressers; 17 
liuruds, bamboo workers; and 8 Otdris, casters ; 687 Holars, 
labourers ; 439 Guravs, priests ; 167 Ghadsis, musicians ; 636 Nhavis, 
barbers ; 303 Pari ts, washermen ; 7160 Dhangars, cowmen ; 1 2 1 Kolis, 
ferrymen ; 50 Bhois, fishers; 51 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 38 Pardeshis, 
petty traders; 8070 Edmos?his,watchinen;951 Van jdris, husbandmen; 
3732 Mhdrs, village messengers ; 1719 Mangs, village watchmen ; 
393 Dhors, tanners ; 181 Gosavis, 96 Jangams, 29 Gondhlis, and 
20 Joshis, beggars, 

Fa'tan in the south-east is bounded on the north by Jdvli and 
Satdra, on the east by Karad, on the south by Vdlva, and on the 
west by Sangameshvar and Chiplun in Ratndgiri. It has an area of 
431 square miles, a population in 1881 of 112,414 or 260 to the 
square mile and in 1882 a land revenue of £15,600 (Rs. 1,56,000). 

Of the 431 square miles, 361 have been surveyed in detail. 
Accordingtotherevenuesurvey returns, 1 lOsquare miles arc occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 117,693 acres 
or 59'00 per centof arable land, 5124 acres or 2*57 per cent of iinarable 
land, 72,336 acres or 3i5‘27 percent of forests, and 4315 acres or 216 
per cent of village sites, roads,.rivers, and streams. From the 1 1 7,693 
acres of arable land 19,989 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Patan like J^vli is hilly. The chief feature in the wtest is the 
south-running Koyna valley with its lofty flanking hills. As in 
J^vli these ranges are full of beautiful hill and forest views though 
as in Javli over lar^ areas the forests have been bared by kumri 
tillage. At Helvdk, about twelve miles west of P^tan, the course 
of the Koyna turns suddenly from south to east. On the cast the 
valleys of the Koyna TArle and Kole open into the plains of the 
Krishna, and in appearance and soil the country is like the west of 
Kar4d. 

The climate is cool and healthy in the hot weather, but the chilly 
damp of the rains makes it feverish. The rainfall on the western 
ridgo of the Sahyddris is at least as heavy as at Mahfibaleshvar. 
At Pdtan which -is fifteen miles east of the Sahyddria and^ 
twenty-two miles nearly south of SAt^ra, during the eight years 
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ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from eighty-five inches in 1863-64 
to forty-two inches in 1867-68 and averaged fifty-eight inches, and 
during the thirteen yearsending 1882-83 it varied from 102 inches 
in 1882-83 to thirty-nine inches in 1880-81 and averaged sixty- 
five inches. 

Besides the Koyna the only considerable river is the Tarle 
which rises in the north-east of the sub-division above the 
large village of the same name., 'fhese rivers and their feeders 
furnish abundance of water to the villages on and near their 
banks. Away from the rivers, both on the tops of the hills and 
in the valleys, especially during March April and May water is 
scarce. • 

The soil of the eastern valleys is good and yields both early and 
late crops chiefly jvdri and groundnuts and when watered sugarcane. 
The rest of the soil is red and except in the hollows where rice 
and sometimes sugarcane are grown, is under wood-ash tillage. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifty-seven 
riding and 1137 load carts, 7864 two-bullock and 2836 four- 
bullock plgiiglis, 25,379 bullocks and 19,050 cows, 6163 he-buffaloos 
and 0459 she-bulTaloes, 820 horses, 14,933 sheep and goats, and 
thirty-three asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 15,021 with an average area of 7*57 acres. 
Of the whole iiuuiber 6271 were of not more than five acres; 3084 
of five to ton acres; 2621 of ton to twenty acres; 2007 of twenty 
to thirty acres; 918 of thirty to forty acres ; 119 of forty to fifty 
acres ; aud one of fifty to a hundred acres. 

In 1881 -82, of 85,814aci'es held for tillage 38,464, or44'64pcrcont 
were fallow or undor grass. Of the remaining 47,350 acres, 5498 
were twice cropped. Of the 52,848 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occupied 43,154 acres or 81 ’65 per cent, of which 1423 were under 
spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 11,5%^ under Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 16,172 under rdgi or n<zchni Lleusine 
corocana, 593 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivum, 84 under chenna 
sdva Panicum miliaceum, 5036 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 1200 
under Italian millet rdla or kdng Panic^jra italicum, 6530 under 
maize mdkka Zea mays, 20 under barley jay Hordeum hexastichon, 
and 1500 under other grains of which details are not given. 1 ulses 
occupied 7563 acres or 14*31 per cent, of which 1182 were under 
gram harhhnra Cicer arietinnm, 1928 under Cajanus indicus, 100 
under kulith or hdthi Dolichos biflorus, 3124 under udid Phaseolus 
radiatus, 300 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 100 under peas vatdna 
Pisum sativum, 125 under nuisuT Ervum lens, and 704 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 505 acres or 0-95 per cent, of which 5 
were under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, and 500 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 97 acres or 0-18 per cent, of which 
89 were under Bombay hemp san or tdg Crotalaria juncea and 
8 under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1529 acres or 
2’89 per cent, of which 875 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens, 530 under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 13 under 
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Chapter XIII. tobacco tamhdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 111 under 
Sub'Divisions. various vegetables and fruits. 

Patan. The 1881 population returns show that of 112^414 people 110,788 

People,^ or 98*55 per cent were Hindus and 1626 or 1*44 per cent Miisalmdns. 

18 SL The details of the Hindu castes are : 2265 Brahmans ; 29 Patane 

Prabhus, writers ; 947 Lingdyat Vdnis, 286 Tdmbolis, 270 Maratha 
• Vdnis, 218 Jains, 37 Komtis, 25 Mdrwar Vdnis, and 9 Gujarat 

Vdnis, traders and merchants ; 74,615 Kunbis and 193Malis, husband- 
men ; 1499 Kumbhars, potters; 1230 Sutdrs, carpenters; 10.13 
ChSmbhars, leather workers; 893 Lohars, blacksmiths; 820 Telis, 
oilmen; 713 Shimpis, tailors; 597 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 514 Sdlis 
and 243 Koshtis, weavers; 155 Sangars, wool weavers; 146 
Kasdrs, bangle makers ; 101 Buruds, bamboo workers ; 94 Vaddrs, 
earth diggers; 76 Patvekars, tassel makers ; 49 Ghisddis, tinkers; 
44 Kdranjkars, saddle makers ; 41 Bcldars, quarryineu; 19 Kanls, 
tape-makers; 14 Otaris, casters ; 9 Pdtharvats, stone dressers; 1310 
Guravs, priests : 16 Ghadsis, musicians ; 7 Holdrs, labourers ; 1315 
Nhavis, barbers ; 729 Parits, washermen ; 4280 Dhangars, cowmen ; 
1028 Kolis, ferrymen ; 195 Bhois, fishers ; 32 Pardeshis, petty 
traders ; 18 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 279 Rdmoshis, watchmen ; 
11,999 Mhdrs, village messengers ; 1860 Mdngs, village watchmen ; 
19 Dhors, tanners; 2 Bhangis, scavengers; 191 Jangams, 121} 
Gosavis, 118 Gondhlis, 80 Joshis, and 23 Kolhatis, beggars. 

SatAka. Sa'ta'ra in the centre of the district is bounded on tho north by 

Javli and Wdi, on the oast by Koregaon and the Krishna, on the 
south by Kardd and Pdtan, and on the west by Javli, It has an 
area of 320 square miles, a population in 1881 of 119,91 3 or 374 to tho 
square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £24,916 (Rs, 2,49,160). 

Area, Of the 320 square miles, 262 have been surveyed in detail. 

According to the revenue survey returns, 97 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
108,708 acres or 76*11 per cent of arable land, 5369 acres or 3*76 
per cent of unarable land, 22,665 acres or 15*87 per cent of forests 
and 6090 acres or 4*26 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 108,708 acres of arable land 43,253 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Aspect, Sdtara consists of the three valleys of the Krishna, Vena, and 

Urmodi rivers. The two latter run from north-west to south-east 
and are enclosed by three compact ranges of straight ridged hills 
running parallel to the rivers and from 1500 to 2000 feet in height. 
A lower range separates the upper half of this sub-division from that 
of Koregaon, while the Krishna forms the boundary of the lower half. 
The valleys are open and slope gently to the very foot of the hills 
which rise extremely steep and are crowned with fortress-like 
summits. The hills are bare but the valleys are studded with 
clumps of mangoes, and bdbhult grow plentifully on the banks of 
tho Krishna in the south-east. 

ClimaU, The climate is healthy. During March and April there is consi- 

derable heat and glare particularly at the foot of the hills during the, 
day; but tho nights are nearly always cooled by the sea breeze. 
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During the south-west monsoon, though this is probably the least 
healthy season of the year the temperature is delicious. At SatAra, 
which is about twenty miles oast of tho Sahyddris, during the tea 
years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from forty-six inches in 
1801-62 to twenty-nine inches in 1862-63 and averaged thirty-six 
inches j and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 
fifty -eight inches in 1882-83 to twenty -nine inches in 1880-81 and 
averaged forty inches. 

.The rivers are the Krishna and its feeders the Yonna and Drmodi, 
Water is generally abundant, except in tho town of Sdtdra; the 
w^ll water is sweet and good. The Kas water works, which are 
nearly completed, will remove tho deficiency of water at Satiira, 

The soil of the land bordering on the rivers is black and rich. 
Towards the east as it nears the hills it becomes shallower and poorer 
and mixed with miirum or gray soil till at last tho mdlrdn or poorest 
quality is reached. On the west as it approaches tho hill the soil 
in like manner becomes poorer, but is more mixed with rod than 
with gray soil. Tho black soil yields the stapleyi;d?*i, gram, and tnv 
Cajauusjmlicus. The poorer soils yield the inferior qualities of 
jvdri and hdjrij while in the west rice is grown at the foot of the hills. 

• According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 365 riding, 
and 1591 load carts, 2577 two-bullock and 1975 four-bullock ploughs, 
2 4<,08() bullocks and 15,068 cows, 1960 ho-buffaloes and 10,165 
she-buffaloes, 1292 horses, 20,571 sheep and goats, and 444 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
(jovenimont villages was 7047 with an average area of 13*66 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 3156 were of not more than five 
acres; 1633 of five to tcji acres; 1586 of ten to twenty acres; 
133 of twenty to thirty acres ; 260 of thirty to forty acres; 748 of 
forty to fifty acres ; 278 of fifty to a hundred acres ; 108 of 100 to 
200 acres; twenty-two of 200 to 300 acres ; seven of 300 to 400 
acres ; and sixteen of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 67,473 acres held for tillage, 14,041 or 20*80 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 53,432 acres 
1677 were twice cropped. Of the 55,109 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 45,062 acres or 81*76 per cent, of which 12,639 wore 
under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 22,739 under Indian 
millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 2022 under rdgi or ndchni JKleusiuo 
corocana, 1373 under wheat gahu Triticum rostivum, 2893 under 
chenna ndvii Panicum iniliacoum, 1402 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 
1192 under Italian millet rdla or kdng Panicum italicum, one under 
maize maklca Zeamays, 77 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, 
and 724 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 5605 acre^ or 10*17 per cent, of which 1071 were under 
gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 1156 under tw Cajanus indicus, 
1773 under hulith or Iculthi Dolichos biflorus, 482 under udid 
Phaseolus radiatus, 906 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 16 under peas 
vdtdna Pisum sativum, 15 under rnasur Ervum lens^ and 186 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 2752 acres or 4*99 per cent, of 
‘which 21 were under linseed ahhi Linum usitatissimum and 2731 
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under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 310 acres or 0’56 per cent, 
of which 304 were under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea 
and six under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1380 
acres or 2*50 per cent, of which 637 were under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescens, 542 under sugarcane us Saccharum ofSci- 
narum, 54 under tobacco tambdJchu Nicotiana tabacum, and the 
remaining 147 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 119^913 people 113,985 
or 95*05 per cent were Hindus, 5305 or 4 42 per cent Musalrnans, 
527 or 0*43 per cent Christians, 48 Tarsis, 29 Sikhs, 16 Jews, and 
3 Buddhists. The details of the Hindu castes are : 9020 Brahmana; 
91 Kayasth Prabhus and 42 Patane Prabhus, writers; 1082 
Lingdyat Vdnis, 472 Jains, 446 Mardtha V^nis, 329 Tdrnbolis, 80 
Komtis, 68 Gujard,t Vd-nis, and 34 Mdrwdr Vdnis, traders and 
merchants; 68,853 Kunbis and 2069 Mdlis, husbandmen; 170r)Shimpis, 
tailors; 1365 Telis, oilmen; 1321 Chdinbhdrs, leather workers; 
1268 Kumbhdrs, potters; 1243 Sonars, goldsmiths; 1001 Sutilrs, 
carpenters; 692 Lohars, blacksmiths; 627 Kasdrs, bangle-makers; 
269 Vaddrs, earth diggers; 190 Sangars, wool-weavers; 178 
Buruds, bamboo workers; 176 Lonaris, cement makers; 128 
Koshtis, weavers ; 103 Karanjkars, saddle-makers ; 84 Ghisadis, 
tinkers ; 77 S^lis, weavers ; 70 Patvekars, tassel makers ; 25 Otaril, 
casters; 7 Rangdris, dyers; 3 Belddrs, quarrymen ; 3 Rauls, tape 
makers; 1048 Guravs, priests ; 154 Holdrs, labourers ; 68 Ghadsis, 
musicians ; 1377 Nhdvis, barbers ; 987 Parits, washermen ; 2552 
Dhangars, cowmen ; 153 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 415 Bhois, fishers; 
242 Kolis, ferrymen; 315 Pardeshis, petty traders; 1001 Rdmoshis, 
watchmen ; 6 KaikMis, basket makers ; 8210 Mhars, village 

messengers; 2477 Mdngs, village watchmen ; 292 Dhors, tanners; 
31 Bhangis, scavengers; 589 Gosdvis, 378 Jangams, 122 Gondhlis, 
116 Joshis, 112 Bhats, 55 Bhutyds, 43 Chitrakathis, 36 Kolhdtis, 25 
Vasudevs, 11 Tirm^lis, 9 Gopals, 5 Mdnbhavs, and 5 Uchlas, beggars. 

Ta'Sgaon in the south-east is broken up by many patches of 
Sd,ngli and Miraj. It is bounded on the north by Kli^ndpur, on tho 
east by Jath Sdngli and Miraj villages, on the south by »84ngli and 
Miraj, and on the west by Valva. It has an area of 323 square 
miles, a population in 1881 of 79,704 or 246 to the square mile, and 
a land revenue in 1882 of £17,437 (Rs. 1,74,370). 

Of the 323 square miles, 320 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 52 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
144,902 acres or 83*62 per cent of arable land, 10,348 acres or 5*97 
per cent of unarable land, 516 acres or 0 30 per cent of grass, 11,518 
acres or 6*64 per cent of forests, and 6200 acres or 3*57 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 144,902 acres of 
arable land 25,262 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

All of it is rather low, chiefly the land near the meeting of the 
Yerla and Krishna. The northern and eastern portions are rocky 
and barren cut by ranges of low hills which branch from the^ 
Khdndpur plateau. The west and south-west on and near the great 
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rivers form a continuation of the rich plain of the eastei^n Vdlva, and 
like it are well wooded with luango and bdbhul 

The climate is perhaps somewhat warmer than in the east of the 
district, though the heat is at no time considered severe and trying 
nights are rare. Especially in the east the rainfall is variable and 
precarious. At Tilsgaon, which is about fifty miles east of the Sahyadri 
crest and sixty miles south-east of Satdra, during the eight years 
ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from thirty- four inches in 1862-63 
to thirteen inches in 1866-66 and averaged twenty- three inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-seven 
inches in 1882-83 to seven inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty- 
six inches.* 

The only important rivers are the Krishna forming the western 
bounfiilry, and the Yerla which enters near the middle of the sub- 
division from the north. In the west near the rivers the water- 
supply is good and the means of irrigation are fairly plentiful, while 
the extreme end of the Krishna canal penetrates into the north-west 
corner of the sub-division. The eastern portion is very badly off, 
water being wholly dependent on the uncertain rainfall. 

Near the Krishna and Yerla the soil is rich black as fine as any 

the district. It bears the usual crops oi jvdri and gram besides 
oilseed groundnut and cotton and when watered sugarcane and 
condiments. Towards the north-cast the soil is rocky and barren 
and as in Khdn^tpur bdjri and late jvdri are grown with wheat in 
favoured spots. 

According to the 18S2-83 returns farm stock included twenty- 
six riding and 2111 load carts, 238 two-bullock and 1232 four- 
bullock ploughs, 17,544 bullocks and 8700 cows, 2190 he-buffaloes 
and 7479 she-buffaloes, 1186 horses, 26,554 sheep and goats, and 
280 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 6064 with an average area of 28' 15 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 928 were of not more than five 
acres; 1125 of five to ten acres; 1014 of ten to twenty acres; 
1017 of twenty to thirty acres ; 620 of thirty to forty acres; 887 
of forty to fifty acres ; 403 of fifty to a hundred acres ; 101 of 100 
to 200 fibres ; ten of 200 to 300 acres ; seven of 300 to 400 acres ; 
and two of over 400 acres. 

In 1831-82 of 115,234 acres held for tillage, 12,933 or 11*22 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 102,801 acres 
177 were twice cropped. Of the 102,478 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 77,517 acres or 75*64 per cent of which 
10,843 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 60,624 
under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 177 under rdgi or 
ndchni Eleusine corocana, 4535 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivum, 
169 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 177 under Italian millet rdla or 
Jedng Panicum italicum, 954 under maize makka Zea mays, and 138 
under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon. Pulses occupied 16,243 
acres or 15*81 per cent oi which 6705 were under gram harhhara 

B 1282-56 ; 
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Cicer arietinura, 6017 under tur Cajanus indicus, 2057 under 
kulith or kidthi Doliclios biflorus^ and 14C4 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 3209 acres or 3*13 per cent of which 4 were 
under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum and 3205 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 3388 acres or 3*30 per cent of which 
3233 wore under cotton kdpus Gossypium herbaceum, 45 under 
Bombay hemp or Crotalaria jiincea, and 110 under other 
fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2121 acres or 2 06 per cent 
of which 353 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 560 
under surgarcane us Saccharum oflScinarurn, 1006 under tobacco 
tamhdkhu Nicotiana tabacum^ and the remaining 202 under varioi}S 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 79,704 people 75,743 
or 95*03 per cent were Hindus, 3955 or 4*96 per cent Mu8almd,ns, 
and six Pdrsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 4408 Brdhmans ; 
15 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 6234 Jains, 3700 Lingayat Vdnis, 
205 Mardtha Yanis, 188 Tdmbolis, 28 Mdrwdr Yanis, 9 Gujardt 
Yanis, and 3 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 33,197 Kunbis and 
2855 Mdlis, husbandmen ; 1681 Chambhdrs, leather workers ; 1418 
Koshtis, weavers; 997 Shimpis, tailors; 971 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 
759 Telis, oilmen; 711 Kumbhars, potters; 577 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 
413 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 312 Vadars, earth-diggers ; 260 Kangard, 
wool weavers ; 95 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 84 Hauls, tape makers ; 
72 Karanjkars, saddle makers ; 71 Kasdrs, bangle makers ; 70 Sdlis, 
weavers; 55 Belddrs, quarrymen; 43 Londris cement makers ; 27 
Ghisadis, tinkers ; 22 Otaris, casters ; 9 Patharvats, stone dressers ; 
8 Rangdris, dyers; 641 Guravs, priests; 95 Holdrs, labourers; 61 
Ghadsis, musicians; 1247 Nhdvis, barbers ; 454 Parits, washermen; 
3167 Dhangars, cowmen ; 47 Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 779 Kolis, ferry- 
men ; 84 Bhois, fishers ; 162 Pardeshis, petty traders; 11 Thdkurs, 
husbandmen; 1361 Rdmoshis, watchmen ; 111 Yanjdris, husband- 
men; 5547 Mhars, village messengers; 1619 Mdngs, village 
watchmen; 126 Dhors, tanners; 3 Bhangis, scavengers; 357 
Jangams, 168 Gondhiis, 115 Gosdvis, 44 Chitrakdthis, 33 Bhdts, 
10 Ydsudevs, and 9 Joshis, beggars. 

Valva in the extreme south-west is bounded on the north by 
Pdtan Karad and Khdndpur, on the east by Tasgaon and Sdngli, 
on the south by the Vdfna and beyond the Varna by Kolhapur, and 
on the west by the Vdrna and beyond the Vdrna by Kolhdpur and 
Bangameshvar in Batndgiri. It has an area of 545 square miles, a 
population in 1881 of 169,408 or 310 to the square mile, and in 
1882 a land revenue of £44,133 (Rs. 4,41,330). 

Of the 545 square miles, 502 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 128 square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
211,190 acres or 79*06 per cent of arable land, 2968 abres or 1 11 
per cent of unarable land, 1491 acres or 0*56 per cent of grass, 
81,777 acres or 11*89 per cent of forests, and 19,722 acres or 7*38 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
£11,190 acres of arable land 46,312 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 
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Valva is in two parts, the Krishna and lower V4ma valley in 
the east and the upper Varna valley in.the west. The lower valley 
is a black soil plain and the upper valley is hilly and in the extreme 
west has some of the densest forest in SAtd.ra. As in Patau and 
Javli the beauty of the western hills and forests is marred by 
stretches left bare by kumri. Much of the east is one great garden 
adorned by mango groves and by the long still reaches of the habhuU 
fringed Krishna. 

The heat is nowhere severe. In the east the climate is about the 
same as, perhaps a little warmer than, in Kar^d, while the west is a 
hill climate, feverish in the rains and delicious in the hot months, 
the rainfall is much heavier in the west than in the east. At Peth, 
which is about twenty-five miles east of the Sahyddris and forty-two 
miles south of Satara, daring the ten years ending 1869-70 the rain- 
fall varied from twenty-seven inches in 1869-70 to twelve inches in 
1862-63 and averaged seventeen inches; and during the thirteen 
years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-one inches in 1882-83 to 
thirteen inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty-seven inches. At 
Shirala which is about twenty miles east of the Sahyadris and eight 
miles sogth-west of Peth, during the seventeen years ending 1882-83 
the rainfall varied from fifty-seven inches in 1882-83 to twenty- 
three inches in 1871-72 and averaged thirty-four inches. 

The only two important rivers are the Krishna flowing south-east 
and the Varna, which, rising in the Sahyadris, flows duo east and 
joins the Krishna a few miles beyond the south-east corner of the 
sub-division. Except near the hills on rocky soils away from rivers 
the water-supply is fair. The Krishna canal runs through the ten 
miles to the north-east of the Krishna between Kardd and Tasgaon. 

The Krishna and lower Varna valleys have magnificent black soil 
like that of Karad, growing much the same crops, jvdn and gram 
the staple dry-crops and sugarcane and condiments where watered. 
Cotton and groundnuts are also grown, while in the hills rice, ndchni, 
and other Immri grains are the usual crops. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 227 
riding and 2664 load carts, 3368 two-bullock and 3070 four- 
bullock ploughs, 30,857 bullocks and 15,998 cows, 7318 he- 
bu Haloes* and 13,073 she-buff aloes, 1761 horses, 49,384 sheep and 
goats, and 974 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Grovernrnent villages, was 7597 with an average area of 26’95 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 1814 were of not more 
than five acres; 1569 of five to ten acres ; 1612 of ten to twenty 
acres ; 929 of twenty to thirty acres ; 566 of thirty to forty acres ; 
359 of forty to fifty acres ; 517 of fifty to a hundred acres ; 173 of 
100 to 200 acres ; forty-four of 200 to 300 acres ; ten of 300 to 400 
acres, and four of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 158,563 acres held for tillage, 83,719 or 21'26 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 124,834 acres 
7585 were twice cropped. Of the 132,419 acres under tillage 
*graki crops occupied 93,158 acres or 70‘85 per cent of whidi 0898 
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wore under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 38,279 under 
Indian millet y Sorghum vulgare, 9140 under rdgi or nachni 
Elensine corocana, 5656 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivum, 
4091 under clienna Panicum miliaceum, 5139 under rice hhdt 
Oryza sativa, 5455 under Italian millet rdla or hdng Panicum 
italicura, 1072 under maize maicka Zea mays, 145 under barley jav 
Hordcum hexastichon, and 17,288 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 18,531 acres or 13*99 per 
cent of which 12,584 wore under gram harhhara Cicer arietinum, 
2611 under tier Cajanus indicus, 230 under kulith or kuUhi 
Polichos biflorus, 1825 under Phaseolus radiatus, 695 unc^er 
mug Phaseolus mungo, 95 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 
491 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 3437 acres or 2*59 per 
cent of which 17 were under linseed alM Linum usitatissimum, 
and 3420 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 8230 acres or 6'21 
per cent of which 7145 were under cotton kdpus Gossypiurn 
herbaccura, 133 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea, 
and 952 under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 9063 acres or 6*84 per cent of which 2531 were 
under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 2199 under sugarcane 
ns Saccharura officinaruin, 3815 under tobacco famhdkiiu Nicotiana 
tabacum, and the remaining 518 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 169,408 people 
162,105 or 95*68 per cent wore Hindus, 7289 or 4*30 per cent 
MiisalmiinB, and 14 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
6220 Brilhraans; 51 Kayasth Prabhus and 30 Pdtdne Prabbus, 
writers ; 5990 Jains, 4014 Ling4yat Vanis, 478 Maratha Vanis, 225 
Tdmbolis, 29 Mdrwar V^inis, and 8 Gujardt Vdnis, traders and 
merchants; 93,178 Kunbis and 2659 Mdlis, husbandmen; 2850 
Cliambhars, leather workers; 2180 Kumbliars, potters; 1891 
Shiinpis, tailors; 1874 Sutars, carpenters; 1352 Koshtis, weavers ; 
1304 Tolis, oilmen ; 1212 Sondre, goldsmiths ,* 750 Sdlis, weavers ; 
735 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 668 Vadars, earth diggers ; 373 Lonaris, 
cement makers ; 220 Kdsars, bangle makers ; 155 Sangars, wool 
weavers ; 148 Buruds, bamboo workers ; 145 Belddrs, quarrymen ; 
122 Kdranjkars, saddle makers ; 84 Otdris, casters; 53 Pdtharvats, 
stone dressers ; 25 Rduls, tap© makers ; 7 Rangdrisf, dyers ; 
1543 Guravs, priests ; 83 Ghadsis musicians ; 78 Holars, labourers ; 
2117 Nhavis, barbers; 1070 Parits, washermen; 5879 Dhangars, 
cowmen ; 19 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 654 Kolis, ferrymen ; 255 Bhois, 
fishers; 216 Pardeshis, petty traders; 48 Thdkurs, husbandmen; 
1622 Rdmoshis, watchmen; 66 Vanjdris, husbandmen; 14,669 
Mhdrs, village messengers; 3129 Mdngs, village watchmen; 206 
Dhors, tanners; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 657 Jangams, 323 
Gosdvis, 198 Bhdts, 112 Joshis, 47 Gondhlis, 37 Uchlds, 23 
Mdnbhdvs, 11 Kolhdtis, and 5 Vdsudevs, beggars. 

Wal in the extreme north-west is bounded on the north by Bhor 
and the Nira and beyond the Nira by Mdval in Poona, on the east by 
Phaltan and Koregaon, on the south by Satdra and Jdvli, and on the 
west by Bhor. It has an area of 390 square miles, a population irf 
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1881 of 88,610 or227 to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue 
of £19,556 (Rs. 1,95,560). 

Of the 390 square miles 340 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 82 square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
130,008 acres or 65‘9l per cent of arable land, 13,456 acres or 6*82 
per cent of unarable land, 46,077 acres or 23*36 per cent of forests, 
and 7098 acres or 3*91 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 130,008 acres of arable land 29,003 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

, Wdi is surrounded and crossed in a number of directions by spurs 
bf the Sahyadris while it is divided by the Mahitdev range into two 
halves belonging to the valleys of the Krishna and Nira rivers. 
The Krishna half is decidedly the more fertile and pleasing of the 
two, the country about the) river is well wooded, and the hills in parts 
are fairly clothed with trees. The other half, termed the Khanddla 
petty division, is bare and slopes towards the Nira which divides it 
from tho Poona district. 

The climate of the plains is temperate throughout, though the 
Khanddla petty division is warm in the Irot weather and subject to 
frequent droughts, and tho rainfall there is very precarious. The 
climate in tho Sahyddri parts is very cool and the rainfall heavy as 
in Javli. At Wdi, which is about sixteen miles east of the Sahyddris 
and twenty miles north of Satara, during the ten years ending 
18(19-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-four inches in 1861-62 to 
twenty inches in 1865-06 and averaged twenty-seven inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-nine 
inches in 1875-76 to nineteen inches in 1871-72 and averaged thirty- 
one inches. At Khandala, which is about twenty-five miles east of 
the Sahyadris and twenty-six miles north of Sdtara, during tho 
sixteen years ending 1 882-83 the rainfall varied from twenty-seven 
inches in 1867-68 to eight inches in 1871-72 and averaged nineteen 
inches. 

The Krishna and Nira are the only important rivers. The Nira 
forms tho boundary of the Poona district and the Krishna can be 
traced past holy Wai almost up to its source above the village of Jor 
in the extreme west. In the Krishna galley water is abundant but 
the supjfly is poor in the Khanddla petty division. Land is watered 
both from wells and from streams. 

Near the Krishna the soil is good ; elsewhere it is poor. Towards 
the west the hill crops of ndchni Eleusine corocana, vari Panicum 
miliare, and rice are grown on red soil, and kumri or wood-ash 
tillago prevails. In the east the soil is mostly poor black or gray or 
of the kind called mdlrdn, jvdri and hdjri being the staple crops. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 120 riding 
and 1281 load carts, 9127 two-bullock and 2072 four-bullock 
ploughs, 19,932 bullocks and 11,900 cows, 893 he-buffaloes and 5805 
she-bufialoes, 723 horses, 30,516 sheep and goats, and 541 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 19,074 with an average area of 6*79 acres. 
* Of the whole number of holdings 9763 were of not more than five 
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acres ; 5025 of five to ten acres ; 3011 of ten to twenty acres ; 1049 
of twenty to thirty acres; 169 of thirty to forty acres; seventeen of 
forty to fifty acres ; thirty-one of fifty to a hundred acres ; four of 100 
to 200 acres ; two of 200 to 300 acres ; and three of 300 to 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 101,951 acres held for tillage, 19,503 or 1912 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 82,448 acres, 
2469 were twice cropped. Of the 84,917 acres under tillage grain 
crops occupied 70,076 acres or 82*52 per cent of which 35,500 were 
under spiked millet hdjri Fenicillaria spicata, 20,434 under Indian 
millet jfdri Sorghum vulgare, 4846 under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine 
corocana, 2017 under wheat gahii Triticum aestivum, 3944 under 
chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 2468 under rice hhdt Oryza sativa/ 
793 under Italian millet rdla or kdny Panicum italicum, three under 
maize makka Zea mays, and 71 under barley jav Hordeum 
hexastichon. Pulses occupied 11,001 acres or 12*95 per cent of 
which 1177 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinura, 2035 
under tnr Cajanus indicus, 4570 under hnlith or kulthi Dolichos 
biflorus, 248 under udid Phaseolns radiatus, 641 under mug 
Phaseolua miingo, 79 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, six under 
mtisiir Ervum dens, and 2245 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 2884 acres or 3*39 per cent of which 459 were under 
gingelly seed til Sesamura indicum, 105 under linseed alsJii Linuui 
usitatissimum, and 2320 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 37 
acres or 0*04 per cent of which 16 were under Bombay hemp m>i or 
tag Crotalaria juncea, and 21 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 919 acres or 1*08 per cent 
of which 65 were under chillies mtrchi Capsicum frutescens, 393 
under sugarcane uft Saccharum officinarum, 12 under tobacco 
tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 449 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 88,610 people 85,605 
or 96*60 per cent were Hindus, 2857 or 3*22 per cent Musalmans, 
145 or 0*16 per cent Christians, and 3 P^rsis. The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 6390 Brahmans ; 1 1 Patine Prabhus, writers ; 
265 Lingayat Vinis, 239 Tdmbolis, 235 Jains, 62 Maratha Vdnis, 15 
Marwdr Vdnis and 13 Gujarat Vdnis, traders and merchants ; 45,544 
Kunbis and 4796 Malis, hnsbandmen ; 1459 Chambhars, leather 
workers; 978 SutArs, carpenters ; 989 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 876 I'elis, 
oilmen; 875 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 683 Sdlis, weavers ; 629 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 308 Kdsdrs, bangle makers ; 226 Lohars, blacksmiths; 162 
Sangars, wool weavers; 128 'Beldars, quarrymen ; 123 Koshtis, 
weavers; 104 Vadars, earth diggers; 75 Buruds, bamboo workers; 
66 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 51 Kdraujkars, saddle makers ; 42 Londris, 
cement makers; 24 Pdtharvats, stone dressers ; 21 Bduls,tape makers ; 
19 Otaris, casters ; 810 Guravs, priests ; 44 Holdrs, labourers ; 40 
Ghadsis, musiciaois ; 1195 NhSvis, barbers ; 627 Pants, washermen ; 
5265 Dhangars, cowmen ; 46 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 508 Kolis, ferry- 
men; 115 Bhois, fishers; 67 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 27 Pardeshis, 
petty traders; 1336 Edmoshis, watchmen; 8285 Mhdrs, village 
messengers; 1086 Mdngs, village watchmen; 11 Dhors, tanners; 
10 Bhangis, scavengers; 280 Gosdvis, 179 Gondhlis, 158 Jangams. 
129 Joshis, 27 Bhdts, 6 Eolhdtis, and 6 Vdsndevs, beggm. 
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AkllElkop is a small town of 2910 people four miles north-east 
gf^Ashta and eleven miles west of Tdsgaon, The town lies on the 
right bank' of the Krishna at a point where the river takes a bend 
from west to south. A flying bridge leads across the Krishna to 
Bhilavdi village on the left bank immediately opposite Akhalkop 
and a fair weather local fund road leads to Tasgaon and Ashta. The 
village is chiefly agricultural and depends for its prosperity on the 
rich produce of the black soil of the Krishna. Akhalkop has two 
small temples of Dattatraya and Mhasoba both in high local repute 
and the scenes of large fairs. The Dattd-traya temple (6'6"x4' 
9''x9') is built on rising ground in ‘a grove of trees chiefly 
nim and consists of a small cut-stone shrine facing east and 
ccThtaining the footprints of Dattdtraya. The shrine was first 
built by the Deshpdndyda of Akhalkop and rebuilt about 1860 by 
Krishnar^lv Trimbak Bdpat then m^mlatddr of Vdlva. A flight 
of steps (I2'x6') built from abns obtained by devotees leads up to 
the entrance gate. The temple enjoys lands valued at £1 Ss. 6d. 
(Rs. llj) but the Brahman rainistrants make about £80 (Rs. 800) 
during the three fair days, the full-moon of Margahirsh or November- 
Docember, the dark fifth of Mdgh or January- February, and the dark 
twelfth of Aahvin or September- October. On all the three occasions 
the mask of the god is carried in a palanquin with the honours of 
the umbrella, peacock fans, maces, and fly whisks as symbols of 
sovereignty. The second in January -February is the chief fair 
attended by over 5000 people. A large charitable dinner is given 
on this day to Brahmans and the poor. The traders of Akhalkop 
and rich merchants from other parts of the district furnish 
contributions in money and in kind. 

The ot*lier temple is of Mhasoba a spirit believed to be an attendant 
on Ganpati. The temple is a domed stone shrine ten feet long by 
eight feet broad and including the dome about twelve feet high. 
According to the Krishna- mahdtmy a the temple is said to have 
originally belonged to Ganpati and this seems probable as separate 
temples of Mhasoba are very rare. Raund the shrine are stones 
representing the attendants of Ganpati and inside a stone for 
Mhasoba. In front of the temple are three gateways built about 
200 years ago by a headman of Akhalkop. A fair is held in April 
and attended by about 2000 people chiefly low caste Hindus, Dhors 
Mangs and R^moshis, and a few MaLAth^,who are generally credited 
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with hatching evil plans for gang robberies and dacoities on the 
occasion. From one to two thousand goats are offered at the fair 
to Mhasoba. The heads are all given to the village headman, who 
usually has a large number of guests whom he either entertains 
on sheep^s head or who buy the heads from him at |d. (i ft.) 
a piece. The rest is oaten by the offerers who first offer the meals 
to the god by placing it before the temple and then retire to feast 
on it. No meat-offering is allowed inside the shrine. The temple 
enjoys rent-free lands assessed at £13 (Rs. 130) a year and worth 
probably £50 (Rs. 500) a year. The Gurav priests of the temple 
get about £20 (Rs. 200) more during the fair. A flight of thirty 
steps (30'xl'xl') with four landings all built by dev 9 toes leads- 
down from the temple to the river bed. 

Ashta in Valva with in 1881 a population of 9896, is a municipal 
town twelve miles south-east of Isldmpur. The town lies on a slight 
rise above the valley of the Krishna river which flows four miles to the 
east. The Peth-Silngli local fund road passes close to the west. 
The town is walled and has four gates one on each side. There is a 
sub-judge^s courts a post office^ and a vernacular school. The wator- 
supply is chiefly from a well at the north-west corner of the town 
for drinking purposes and a tank outside the west of the town 
for washing and cattle-watering. The wafll is dug in the solid rock; 
and is about forty feet square. In 1880 its supply was in danger of 
running short when some of the rock was blasted as a last hope that 
a spring would be discovered. The boring rods were driven into 
the rock and a fault hit upon. The water shot up as from an 
artesian well and there has been no difficulty since. But the 
remotest quarters of the town and the low castes are often in 
difficulties for water and in dry seasons have to go as far as the 
Krishna. The 1 872 census showed 8874 Hindus and 674 Musalrndns 
or a total of 9548. The 1881 census showed 9270 Hindus and 626 
Musalmans. The trade of the town is small, the population being 
entirely agricultural. In area Ashta is nearly the largest village in 
the district/ and yields a land revenue of over £3000 (Rs. 30,000), 
while no other village in the district comes within much more than 
half this amount. About a quarter of a mile to the west of the town 
is another large tank formed by a dam said to date from Musalmdn 
times. The hollow behind the dam has silted up and the Jank now 
hardly holds water. Some large banian and tamarind trees at its east 
and south-east edges make good shade for a camp. At the east 
side is a temple of Bhairav kept by Dhangars. The temple itself is 
very small, and consists only of an image chamber with a small 
veranda opening east. But it has a paved courtyard with cloisters 
about 120 feet square with walls twelve feet high and a gateway 
surmounted with a drum chamber or nagdrhhana. The worship 
is entirely conducted by Guravs and Dhangars. The Dhangars 
meet every evening and on Sunday evenings in large numbers, 
advancing to the temple in procession with drums and pipes, to 


1 Mhasvad and Vai’kute in MAn are the only two villages which can compare 
with Ashta but their lands arc all barren mdlt while those of Ashta are nearly all 
rich black soil, 
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dance and sing before the god, before wbom sheep and goats are often 
sacrificed. Most of tho buildings are the work of rich Phangars 
and point to a time when the caste had some wealth and influence. 
The town has a cloth-shop kept by Vdni members of the comnumity 
of different castes and occupations on tho co-operative principle 
which is a new feature in the district. It pays its way fairly well 
and cash payments are strictly adhered to. In 1882-83 tho 
municipality had an income of £185 (Rs. 1850) and an expenditure 
of £120 (Rs. 1200). It has built a set of public latrines in a 
useful quarter and is adding to their number in other parts of the 
town. In 1857 during the insurrection at Kolhiipiir, a body of 
seventy-five horse was stationed at Ashta then the head-quarters of 
the Valva sub-division. 

Aundh village is tho residence of the Pant Pratinidhi and forma 
part of his estate or jdgir. It is surrounded on all sides by 
Groverninent territory forming part of the Khattlv sub-division and 
lies nine miles south-west of Vaduj, the head-quarters of tho 
Khatdv sub-division and about twenty-six miles south-east of 
fciat^ra. At the top of the pass by which the S^tara-Tdsgaon 
road cqnnects the Khatav and Koregg-on sub-divisions, a cross 
road branches due oast to Aundh which lies in a basin of small 
lalls entirely sheltered from tho north and east. Tho village 
has vernacular schools for boys and girls, a native library 
with a few books and photographs and the chief native news- 
papers. The dispensary is in charge of a passed medical pupil and 
has an average daily attendance of about thirty-five patients. The 
drinking water-supply of the town is mainly from wells. But there 
are also two largo tanks twenty yards apart and each about fifty yards 
square said to have been built by a Vdni many hundred years ago. 
The water is bad and little used even for washing. The Paut^s 
mansion or vdda is the chief building in the village and consists of 
a two-storeyed vdda in the Mardtha style with a quadrangle in tho 
centre. In front is a courtyard flanked with buildings out of 
which a narrow approach leads at right angles into the main street. 
The whole building covers a space of about two acres. Next to it 
in the north of tho town is a temple of Yamuna Devi, the patron 
goddess of the Pant PratinidhPs family. In front of the temple on 
tho oast*is a very fine lamp-pillar or dipmdl about sixty feet high 
and not more than about fifteen feet in diameter at the base. It 
is studded in eight alternate lines with in each line twenty-two 
projecting atones for mounting by and twenty-two brackets for 
lamps making a total of 176 lamps and as many stejjs. To break 
the monotony of tho structure the steps are fixed in a position 
intermediate between the brackets and vice versa^ The moulding of 
both brackets and steps is plain but graceful and the stone work 
of the whole finely cut and well put together. The uncommon height 
and slender tapering of this dipmdl makes it unusually elegant. 
Aurangzeb came to the village, it is said, with the intention of 
breaking open the idol, but he spared the dipmdl. About two 
miles south of tho town is a bungalow in a. plantain garden built 
• as a summer resort. About a mile to the south-west of the town 
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is a liill about 800 feet above the plain, the sutninit of which is 
crowned by another temple of Y amuna Devi. It is the special 
resort for worship of the Pant and his family, and has been much 
enlarged and adorned by the present chief and his ancestors. 
Except its groat local repute for holiness the temple has nothing 
remarkable about it. The courtyard is about thirty yards square 
paved with stone and surrounded by ramparts about twelve feet 
thick and fifteen feet high inside. Outside, the height rises with the 
hill, and in places is not less than forty feet. There are fivo 
bastions one at the south-west and two each at the north-west and 
north-east corners. The south-east corner is rectangular. On the 
north-west side is the gateway a pointed arch of the thic^kness of’ 
the wall and on its left is the nagarkliana or music chamber. The 
temple consists of a plainly built rnandaj) about thirty feet by twenty 
fronting east with a star-shaped cut stone but plain idol-chamber 
or (jdbhdra with a greatest length and breadth of about twenty 
feet and surmounted by a twelve-sided stucco spire. The gdbhdra 
contains a black stone image of Yamnai. The ascent up the liill 
is made easy by means of about a hundred steps and an excellent 
pathway about ten feet broad. There is an alternative route by 
a second flight of steps up the lower half of the hill and passing 
a small shrine of Ganpati. On the hill side at the nortli-west of tho 
temple is a flat ridge with the remains of a mango grove and a 
stone tank about twenty yards square. The temple and its 
neighbourhood are the favourite haunt of small very lame monkeys. 
Twenty acres of land aro given as indm to the monkeys, and 
grain is spread for them in the rains when they aro believed to bo 
in difiBculties for food. Though the temple building is not very 
notable the ascent gives a fine view about twenty-five miles north- 
west towards Sdtara and on a clear day as far as Shinguapiir about 
thirtymiles to the north-east. Inl713Aundli was the scene of a battlo 
between Krishnarav Khatdvkar a Brdhman raised by the Moghals 
and Bdlaji Yishvanfith afterwards the first Peshwa and at that time 
a clerk to ShAhu (1708-1749) of Sdtdra. Krishnarav was defeated 
and on submission was pardoned and granted the village of Khatav, 
twenty- five miles east of Sdtdra, 

Baha'dnrva'di is an. alienated village belonging to the Sangli 
state and granted to Ramchandrariv Mahipatrav Ghorpade adopted 
son of the widows of Mahipatrav Ghorpade a junior branch of tho 
Mudhol family. The village lies within the limits of the Valva 
sub-division about twelve miles south-east of Peth, and is easily 
reached by turning east from the Kolhapur mail road at tho village 
of Tfindulv)d.di which is ten miles south of Peth. Bahadur v^di is 
remarkable for a fort consisting of three enclosures. The first or 
outer enclosure is round, about 150 yards in diameter, and consists of 
an earthen embankment about thirty feet high. Inside is another 
round space about 100 yards in diameter enclosed by a stone and 
mud wall about four feet thick and twenty feet high, with a shallow 
ditch about six feet wide. It has nine bastions of which tho central 
bastion is over a fortified gateway of some strength. All the bastions 
are loopholed for musketiy r The third and innermost enclosure is a ’ 
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square about sixty yards in diameter surrounded by a moat twenty 
feet wide and thirty feet deop. It is enclosed by walls of stone 
and mud about thirteen feet thick and surmounted by ei^ht bastions, 
one at each corner and one at the centre of each side. The bastions 
facing east are particularly strong and the wall is of rough masonry 
in mortar. The centre bastion on the east is inhabited and the 
walls contain store chambers. The walls and bastions are surrounded 
by a parapet and are loopholed for musketry. Their ramparts 
formerly held guns and mortars the few remaining of which were 
taken possession of by Government when the district was disarmed 
iu 18j7“58. The iumost enclosure has a mansion forming the 
residence of the Inamddr and a rock-cut well with steps, about fifty 
foot deep and twenty -five feet wide, and always holding twenty feet 
of water. The situation of this fort is decidedly striking, crowning 
as it does tlio knoll on which the village is built with the tomplo- 
crowned hill of Mallikarjun to the north, the luxuriant Varna valley 
on the east south and west, and Panhalaand Pdvangad to the south- 
west. No remarkable engagement seems to have taken place at the 
fort and since the death of Mahipatrdv, who served the last Poshwa in 
a high -office under Hari Pant Phadko, the general iu charge of 
the jaripatica or standard, the family has not been distinguished. 
Tlio fort is said to have been built by the fourth Poshwa Madhavrav 
(1701 - 1772) as a frontier protection against the attacks of 
Kolhdpur. 

I’lio tornplo of Mahadev though not old is worth a visit. It 
consists of an idol* chamber or gdbhdra and a hall or viandap 
together about fifty feet by twenty. The entrance is by a low 
iiTcgular-sliaped arch, and the walls about twelve feet high are of 
well dressed black stone. The brick spire is not unhandsome. 
'J'he walls have a facade of images in relief and painted in chunam. 
with some grotesque figures of animals and human beings on the 
roof of the rnandap, 

Ba'gni in Valva four miles south-west of Ashta is a large 
agricultural village alienated to the junior branch of the Mantri 
family the senior branch of which lives at Isldmpur. The 1881 
census showed a population of 4707. The village has lofty walls in 
many prices thirty feet high with, ail round, a deep moat forty 
foot broad usually full of water on the west. There is also an inner fort 
or citadel, entered by a strong gate. A large colony of Musalmdns 
live in the village, and the place was one of the posts or thdnds of 
the Bijdpur kings (1489 - 1G86). Outside the village about half a 
mile to the east is a mosque about thirty feet square and fifteen 
high with a small dome in the centre. There are pillars four 
embedded in the walls and four in the centre. The niches are 
Saracenic handsomely moulded and decorated in floral patterns. To 
the east of the mosque is a courtyard about sixty yards square 
containing a mausoleum of the usual type in honour of K&dir Sdhib 
a Pir who received this honour for, among other things, miraculously 
curing a tumour with which Mdhmud Shdh, seventh king of Bijapur 
,(1626-1656) was afflicted. The tomb inside is covered with a 
beautiful brocade curtain presented by the Mantris of Bdgni. 
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Ba'he, five miles north-east of Peth, with in 1 881 a population of 
2402, is an alienated village chiefly remarkable for temples of Shri- 
Ramling, Mdruti, Ganpati, and Shrikrishna, built on an island in the 
bed of the Krishna. The chief temple of Shri Rdmling was built by 
one Antoba Ndik Bhide about a century and a half ago. It is built 
of mortared brick throughout on a plinth two feet high. The 
gdbhdra or image-chamber is about ten feet square and ten feet 
high. The outer chamber has a vaulted roof with four pillars. The 
side aisles are about eight feet high and the centre about thirteen 
feet high. The arches are pointed and about, six feet wide. The 
whole chamber is about twenty feet square and is capped as. 
usual by a pinnacle about thirty feet high also in mortared brick. 
The legend about the temple is that Riim halted here during a 
pilgrimage and worshipped the ling. Two fairs are held at the 
temple one on the last day of Paush or December -January and the 
other on the bright ninth of Chaitra or March -April in honour of 
Item’s birthday. The temple of Maruti built in 1814 by a Dhangar 
Setu Harpu Khot is a poor double building about thirty feet 
by fifteen. The whole is surrounded by a walled court. The 
entrance is through a solid' masonry arch. In high floods the river 
flows right up to the dome of the temple and every year surrounds 
the walled court. Setu Dhangar also presented the lUmling terapTe 
with a curious brass cobra. Besides those temples the village has a 
Government vernacular school with about forty boys. 

Bahe village was originally granted to Yashvantrdv Thorat who 
flourishod in the reign of Rdjdram (1689-1700) and his son Shivaji 
(1700-1708). Yashvantrav was killed in the battleof Panhala (1706), 
his adopted son was not present, and his villages were given to 
Sidduji his nephew. Yashvantrdv's mansion in Biihe was fortified 
with mud and stone walls bastioned at tho comers. 

Bahule village situated close under the north slope of tho 
Mala-Tambve spur three miles south of Mandrul and ten miles 
east-south-east of Pdtan contains a curious little Hem^dpanti 
temple said to have been built in a single night. It stands in the 
middle of a paved court (78' x 64') sunk four feet in the ground and 
surrounded by five acres of fine old trees. The temple faces 

east and consists of an image-chamber with stone walls set in mortar 
(14' 4'^X 18' 8") and surmounted by a shikhar or spire twenty-nine 
feet high from the ground. This spire is modern and built 
during the last century by Parshurdm Ndrd,yan Angal a rich banker 
of Nigadi who built a temple at Pdteshvar near Sd,tara and many others 
in the district. The walls are 2' 8" thick and the inner space about 
eight feet square. In the centre is a ling of Bahuleshvar Mahddev 
in a case or shdlunkha fronting north and over a spring the 
water of which drains through a channel shaped like a cow^s head 
into a stone basin formed on the north side in the court pavement. 
In tho north-west and south-east corners are two small basins sunk 
in tho floor and there are two niches one in the south and one in 
the north wall. The entrance to the image-chamber is through a 
vestibule (7' 4'' x 18' 10") by a quadrangular doorway two feet broad^ 
by 4' 9" high. The vestibule has two solid niches in the north and 
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south walls. The hall or mandap which is really the only ancient 
part of the temple is foui’teen feet long east to west and 18' 10" 
broad north to south. It is, as usual, open at all four sides, 
supported by twelve pillars in four rows of three each, 5' 8" 
apart east to west or three rows of four each 4' 6'^ apart, north to 
south. The four west pillars are embedded in the modern vestibule 
wall ; of the rest the four middle form a square in the centre 
of which is a small stone bull or Nandi, and the remaining four 
.arc partly embedded in a stone bench 2' 8" wide the end of which 
lies vertically under the eaves, which are broad and turned up at the 
end. The roof 7' 8" high from within was originally flat but has been 
put on a slope with brick and cemented by a modern hand. Behind 
the bench rises a back about four feet high from the ground. J'ho 
pillars are all of one pattern. The shafts are of a single block cut 
in rectangular octagonal and cylindrical concentric divisions but 
without any carving or ornament. The stone used throughout the 
mandap is in largo blocks or slabs and at tho roof is joined to tlie 
pillars by brackets branching in four directions. Each compartment 
has a ceiling in the lozenge pattern, formed by placing slabs 
diagonaHy to each other without mortar. About nine feet cast of 
the temple is a bathing tank (15' 11" x 19') fed from a spring in the 
S(Jtith-east corner of the court and joined with it by a drain. Five 
steps lead down to the water of which there is always three feet 
depth. The ofticiating temple priests are some Brahmans inhabiting 
tho neighbouring village of Claravde. The temple is connected witli 
Bahule half a mile off by a causeway. Water is very plentiful in 
this neighbourhood, and advantage has been taken of it in many 
wells and channels for irrigation purposes, while close by tho temple 
an excellent supply is given to Garavde village by a pipe so 
constructed as to tap a spring. In fact few villages in the district 
have such a pure and incorruptible supply of water. Fairs in honour 
of Bahulcshvar are held on the Mahdshwrdtra or Great Night of 
Shiv in February- March and tho Mondays of or July- August 

and attended by from two to three thousand people. The ling is 
said to have been set up by a cowherd to whom the god appeared 
and showed the spring flowing with milk. 

Ba'mnoli village with a populatr^n of 494 lies seven miles 
south-west of Medha. It is connected with Medha by an 
excellent bullock track, and is the starting point in. the Koyna valley 
for tho Amboli pass connecting it with the Konkan. The village 
has been a local market from early times and has one or two 
shops of traders. Like Tdmbi, Bamnoli was a small administrativo 
centre under the Mardtha government. 

Banpuri in the Vd,ng valley, ten miles south-south-east of Piitan, 
is an alienated village belonging to Vasudev Anant Doshpdnde of 
Kolevcidi. To the south of tho village on the hill side is a temple 
of N^ikba, a form of Shiv. The temple is a solid but poor structure 
with stone walls and a tiled roof. The ling has a silver mask which 
is carried in procession on the two fair days, the fifth of Chaitra 
, {March- April) and the tenth of Ashvin (September-October). On the 
latter occasion the attendance numbers over 7000* Tho legend is 
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that a cultivator surnamod Janugade devotedly worshipped Shiv on 
this spot until ho grew so old and infirm that he could go no longer. 
Shiv ordered him to go home - and promised to follow him if he did 
not look behind. The old man obeyed till on his way hearing a 
terrible noise ho looked back and saw an enormous boulder fallen 
from the hill and smashed to pieces. That night he had a dream 
that the boulder was Shiv who should bo worshipped on the spot and 
styled Naikba. 

BaVdhan village alienated to RAjjlrdm Bhonslo, the adopted 
son of the widows of the late Raja of Siitara, had in 1881 a population 
of 401).) or an increase of 874 over that of 1872. It is situated three, 
miles duo south of Wai and a mile south of the Wai-Panchvad road, 
with which it is connected by a small road loading down to the 
Krishna river which flows about 1^ miles to the north. To the west 
of the village is a bare range of hills branching from Pasarni and 
containing two small caves very difficult of access believed to bo 
Buddhist. On the hill top is a flat plateau with a temple of Devi 
in charge of a Gosavi. In the village is an old temple of Bhairav 
the whole of which was rebuilt about fifty years ago from village 
subscriptions. The temple* is whitewashed and is a rude stone work 
with a brick spire and a courtyard. A yearly fair is held on the 
dark fifth of Phdlgun (February -March) and is attended by 5<5() 
to 1000 people. Afar more interesting structure is the Maluldev 
temple down by the Krishna about a quarter of a mile north of 
the high road. A paved court has boon built on the side which 
slopes gently down to the river. The temple consists of an 
imago-ehambor about twelve feet sejuare apparently old and 
a modern hall open at the sides, with twelve pillars supporting 
a flat roof with a parapet and broad caves. On the north of the 
imago-chamber or gdbhdra ia a small stone basin into which flows 
the water thrown over the ling and over a spring believed to be one 
of the mouths of the Sarasvati. The hall is about twenty feet square 
a]id the courtyard in front eighty feet by sixty. The irnage-chambor 
is surmounted by a spire or shikkar in the old star shape. Loading 
from the temple to the river is a flight of stone steps thirty feet 
wide. The temple was added to and restored by a Peshwa officer 
surnamod Kdnitkar. Besides these temples the village contains his 
large mansion or vdda with lofty brick walls and a gatew&y about 
forty feet high surrounding the court, and another two-storeyed 
mansion in eight compartments belonging to the Kulkarui family, 

Bhairavgad Port twenty miles west south-west of J^jitan and 
aboutfour miles west of M61a, from which it is pretty easily accessible 
by a rough footpath through dense jungle, is a rounded hill situated 
on the face of the SahyAdri range and jutting about a hundred feet 
into the Konkan. A narrow neck thirty yards long separates it 
from the cliff on the east, which rises some 300 feet above it. 
About five acres in area the hill has on the east a temple of Bhairav 
which gives it its name. 

According to Grant Duff ^ Bhairavgad was one of the forts built 


1 Mar^tb^, 13 note 3, 
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by tlio rajas of Panliala The garrison in Maratha times was 
furnished by soldiers sent, from l*>atara. There are no traces of 
houses and tlio walls ai-e in ruins. In the last Manltha war 
Bhairavgad was captured by the English on the 23rd of May 1818. 
A detaclnncnt of a hundred rank and file was sent by liieutenant- 
Colonel Kennedy under command of Lieutenant Capon from 
Savarda in Chiplun in Ratn?igiri. They proceeded to Tahlvda 
a village at the foot of tlio hill from which there was an ascent 
of nearly six miles. But a message brought down the nativo officer 
ill charge of the fort with a party of the garrison, who promised 
to surrender next morning on condition that the arms and property 
t)f*liimself xind the garrison about a hundred strong, wore respected 
and an escort of sepoys allowed as far as Piitan. Tho fort was 
taken accordingly without resistance.^ 

Bhilavdi, 0^ miles south-west of Tasgaon, is a village on the 
loft bank of the Krishna with in 1881 a population of 6560. ddio 
1872 census showed a total of 6227 of whom 5832 were Hindus and 
895 Musaluitlris j of tho 1881 total 6156 were Hindus and 413 
Musalmdns. The village is almost entirely agriculturab but lias 
some substantial moneylenders. The surrounding laud is some of 
the best black soil of the Krishna valley. Tho road from Tasgaon 
tc^Aslita passes through tliis village which is connected by a Hying 
bridge with Aklialkop on tho opposite bank. A fine bathing ghdi 
or flight of stops has boon made down to the river. The descent is 
not more than about five feet and tho stops have been so built that 
ii coin placed on any step can be seen from any position of equal 
height in tho rest of tho flight. The river bank is very soft and 
muddy and the foundation for the stojis is said to be constructed 
principally of cattle liorns which were collected in great numbers and 
thrown into tho water tho action of which it is said caused them to 
spread and take root like trees. In 1827 Captain Clones notices 
Jihilavdi as a village of 550 houses with fifteen shops and a rcsthouso.^ 

Bhopalgad hill fort lies within the village limits of Banur 
at the extreme south-east of the Khdndpur sub-division. 1'ho 
easiest approach to it is from Khdndpur eleven miles by tho Kardd- 
Bijapur road to Palshi, whence a rough path passable for ponies 
leads through a very stony country four iiniles due east to Bdmir. A 
small neck of land divides tho spur on which tho fort and village are 
situated from the main Khdnapur plateau. The fort is formed by 
broken walls skirting the edges of an irregular rhomboid raised 
about sixty feet above the rest of tho plateau. A hill in the centre 
might serve as the hUa Idlla or citadel, but it is unfortified and 
contains a temple of Mahadev. The village of Bdnur is situated 
at- the south of tho fort just inside the wall. The internal area 
of the fort is between two and three hundred acres. On the south- 
east, east and north, it is fairly unapproachable up the precipitous 
descent of about 700 feet on into the Mdn valley below. On the 
west and south there is nothing but the small rise of sixty to one 
hundred feet above mentioned, but to reach this tho narrow neck 
noticed above has to be crossed. The fort, however, is commanded 

1 Peadhdri and Maratha War Papers, 345. 3 Itinerary, 69. 
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from hills about half a mile to the west. A broad track was made 
in ancient times from the village of Jarandi five miles south-east 
by which stores used to be sent. There is a small tank inside the 
fort, and close on the south a fine large one with a well adjoining 
and full of water throughout the year. According to a local legend 
the fort was built by a king named Bhopal. In 1679, Bhopdlgad 
fort as the eastern outpost of Shivaji^s territories was besieged and 
taken by a detachment under Sambhiiji then in rebellion against 
his father Shiva] i and sent by Diler Khan the Moghal general 
then besieging Bijapur.^ 

Bhose, a village of 2185 people nine miles south-east of Tasgaon, 
is remarkable for a curious cave temple of Dandoba Mahitdev. The 
temple is situated in the hills to the south-east of the village about 
fifty-eight feet from the summit of a point rising about 1200 
feet above the level of the spur. The spur on which the hill 
stands branches due south from the Khaujipur plateau, and the 
cave temple on it faces east. The ascent from Bhose is easy by 
“ the elephant path,^^ a track cleared by the Patvardhans for tlunr 
elephants, though there is no made road. A flat platform leads 
to the temple doorway which is cut rectangularly out of the rock 
four feet high by three feet broad. There is no door or any frame- 
work for one. Immediately inside is a hole made in the rack 
above which lets light in the whole cave except the image-chamber 
which is artificially walled off from the rest. The whole excavation 
is fifty-eight feet long oast to west and thirty-six feet broad north 
to south, and was originally apparently nothing but an oblong cave. 
A great deal of building has since been done by modern hands. 
An inscription noticed below shows that a king named Shringan 
was intimately connected with it, llis place of residence is called 
Kausalyapur. A legendary account gives Kaundanyapur as the 
place of residence of a raja known as Hingandev, a name a trace of 
which also remains in the Hingankhadi at Mhasurne and perhaps 
in the name Shingndpur,^ where he is said to have performed much 
devotion. The date in the inscription is said to read Shah Gll 
(a.d.689), but this seems wrong and the king is probably the Devgiri 
Yadav king Singhan L or II., who flourished in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.® It seems possible that he built this temple, 
more especially as the temples of Kundal and Malkeehvar are 
referred by Dr. Burgess to a period between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries. The chamber roof is quite flat and there 
are no benches at the sides. Inside the door a space twenty- 
eight feet wide and thirty feet long has been walled up, leaving 
recesses between the wall and sides of the cave. At right angles 
to this is a wall right across tho cave, with a door about five leet 
by four which leads to a hall or mandap. Immediately in front of 
this door two stone figures of a man and woman called ‘^Bahule” 
with Mardthi inscriptions below them are, it is believed, door- 
keepers or satellites of the gods. One contains the date Shah 1695 
(a.I). 1773). The rest is not legible. The other contains the 
names Shinapa and Baldpa Tatavte bin (son of) Jaydpa Tatavte, 

— — » 

^ Graut Duff's Mar^tbAs, 130. 2 See below SbingnApur* 

f FleeVs KAnarese Dynasties, 72-74* 
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resi’donce Saiiik Savomane Hajoji. These letters are modern. 
Inside the ma)\ihxp extends the whole width of tlie cave. Above 
the centre of the mandap is a masonry striicturo (14-' x 10') formini^ 
the itria^e-chainber. A door (7'x5') leads into the chamber which 
contains a stone lintj on a pedestal about four feet high railed off 
by a cross bar to prevent worshipptn's coming too close and over- 
crowding. A passage is left round the chamber live feet wide at the 
back and thirteen feet wide at the sides. This is ordinarily used 
for the holy circuit or prudf//k;.s7t/u»( whicli is necessary to (pialify 
a worshipper to enter into the image-clianibcr. The rest of the 
mandap is taken np with niosonry archevs made to give a nave and 
•sfde aisles. The pillars are about a foot in diameter with plain 
and square shafts and round arches. In front of the door of 
the imagc-cliambor is a small stone Nandi, and to its rigid is an 
eight-handed imago of Bhavaui about three feet high and a Coot 
in diameter, and close by it is a slab in the middle west pillar whicli 
is carved in front with the Kaiiareso inscription al)ovo mention(?d. 
Next tho north-west pillar is another stone image of Virbhadra, 
similar in sizo to the Devi. Upon tho summit of the hill and 
supposed lo bn directly over tho U.ng m a spire about thirty feet 
square at tho base and of tho sam»^ height, formed of four 
cqucontric Rquar (3 cour.ses each about throe feet loss in diameter 
than the other and .SLirmonute<l by an urn-shapod pinnacle. 4’ho 
lower courses are of stone and the u}i[)er courses and })iiina(;lo are of 
brick. The stone courses am of considerable age, but who built them 
is not known. 4'he brick coursivs wore added by OhintfimaniAv A[)a 
Patvardhaii at the boginniiig of the present century. The god is 
called Dandoba after tluj iiriost mentiom'd in the inscription. In his 
lioiioLir about oOO people as.semblc for worship on each Monday 
in Shravan or July-August. Tho worshippers are chiolly Liug.-lyat 
Van is and Jains. 

Bhushangad in Khatav about eleven miles south-west of Vaduj 
is a roughly oval solitary hill rising about GOO feet above tho 
surrounding plain. On the north-west half down the slope are a 
number of houses mostly inhabited by Brahmans formerly attached 
to the fort garrison. Tho ground above the fort slopes towards tho 
top. Except near the gateway cm the north-c^ast tho walls are of 
light masonry. On tho top was a very deep tank now filled up. 
The ascent is easy. Bhushangad is not commanded by any hill 
within five miles. The fort was built by Shi vdji about 16 7G, and 
sustained an attack from Fattehsing Milne in 1S05 then camped at 
Rahim atpur. 

.Bopardi, within 1881 a population of 796, is a small village 
two miles north of Wai and connected with it by a well cleared 
track. It contains a modern but well built little teraple of Mahadev 
cuiiously placedina stone tank, from which four steps lead upwards 
on to the surrounding court. Tho temple is nothing but a shrine 
with a porch the whole measuring twenty feet long by eighteen feet 
wide. The porch is four feet by eighteen and consist.s of three small 
flat-roofed compartments supported on rectangular shafted pillars 
eighteen inches at the base with brackets at the head. The shrine 
is surmounted by a very elaborate stucco-decorated brick spire or 
B 1282-58 
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shikhar. In front ia a Nandi canopy also with a small spire. The 
Ihig is over a ricli spring and tlu)re is a drain on the north side 
throngli wliicOi tho water is allowed to run. The temple, which 
though small is for a modern structure very pleasing, was built by 
one Lakshnian Dhonddev Phadnis a dependant of the great Bastia 
family who nourished about a hundred years ago. The temple is in 
groat local repute at Wai. 

Borgaon, miles north-east of Islampur and five miles north- 
west of Wilva, is a large agricultural village situated on the right, 
bank of tho Krishna at a sudden bend which it takes northwards. 
Tho population in 1(S81 was 4144. The village has a vernacular 
school and a temple on the north adjoining tho Krishna. The 
temple is an interesting modern building in a court about 100 feet 
square with round arched cloisters of brick covered with mortar. 
The land in the neighbourhood is some of the finest Ki’ishna valley 
black soil. 

and Vandan forts are situated some ten miles north- 
east of 8atara and stand out prominently from ilio range of hills 
running ncjarly south from Harali the massive hill immedialoly east 
of the KJiamatki pass and ‘terminating with Jaranda nearly dile east 
of 8atrlra. Vandan the higher, larger, and more promincmt of the two, 
3841 feet above sea level, is ap])?’oachcd most easily Ironi Jaranda 
a hamlet of Kikli. The path, which bears evidence of having been at 
one time a broad roughly-paved causeway with here and there some 
rude steps, ascends steeply the northern slope of the fort until it 
re aches the saddle botweoii Vandan and Cliandan, then it doubles 
back along the eastern slope immediately under the lower of tho two 
scarps for some distance almost level. About midway along tho 
eastern side of tho hill it again doubles back and tho ascent is by a 
steep flight of rough steps to the first gate which looks nearly due 
south. Tho gateway is in fair order but the curtain behind it has 
fallen down and is completely ruinous. A sharp zigzag leads to the 
second gate which looks more ancient than the first gate and is nearly 
blocked up with stones’ There is an inscription in Persian characters 
over the gateway and within are several rooms for the accommodation 
of the guard. A covered way leads on from tho gate to a point whence 
a very steep winding flight of stones leads direct to the top of the 
scarp or a more gradual gradient gives access to tho top by walking 
round to the northern side. The lower scarp is a very perfect one 
and tho only possible approach to the top is by the gateway first 
mentioned. Once within this gateway, now that the curtain has 
fallen down, the top can be reached by either route. 

Tho area on the top is considerable and bears the appearance *of 
having held a large garrison. The ruins and foundations of houses 
are very numerous up and in the south-east corner where there is a 
regular street. This quarter is pointed out as tho BrAhman dlL 
Immediately above it,^ approached by a broad flight of steps, are 
the ruins of the sarkdrvdda overshadowed by a largo banian tree. 
Close by is a second large banian and above a large Mvri tree! 


1 Contributed by Mr. H. R. Cooke, C. S. 
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These trees form conspicuous objects on the hill top from consider- 
able distances around. h’o:ir the vdda is a largo room divided into 
three compartmonts and still completely roofed. More to the west 
is a mosque still in fair preservation, but chiefly used as a cattle 
stall and at the extreme west corner is a considerable Miisaliiulii 
bathing place with two roofed and walled tombs. A iniiiiatrant 
with a small patch of inam laud still attends to them and the tombs 
themselves are covered with cloths. There are several largo water 
reservoirs on the hill top, noticeably one close below the sarkdrrdda, 
and another, near the Musalnuin burying place, whicliis still coutiued 
by masonry in fairly good order. Is^car the south-west corner iliero 
evidently was a large tank formed by excavation, the earth being 
thrown up near tho edge of the precipice so as to form a dam. But 
the dam has been pierced evidently on purpose and tho tank can 
hold no water now. Tho whole of tho hill top is not level. An 
emincnco rises with steep slopes on its southern half to a height of 
some 100 feet above the level of tho sarkdrvdda. fl^his oininem*e is 
surmounted with the ruins of a considerable building, the object of 
which, unless it were a pleasure-house, is not evident. 

whole of tho hill top is not walled.. There are masonry walls 
at all the Avoak points and bastions at the angles. Gaptaiu Rose 
visited the fort in l(S57 tho nintiny year to burst tho cannon none 
of which now roruain. Ho j)robabIy also destroyed the dam. I'hora 
used to bo a Sithhcddr on the hill. Some 200 Oadlcaria were 
attaclied to the fort and lived in tlie various hamlets around chiefly 
to the north. 

Chaudan, separated from Vandnn only by the saddleback 
scarcely half a mile aiToss, is a slightly lower hill and wants tho 
eminence on the top of Vandan, Tho gate is at tho south-east corner 
and tho easiest ascent isfram tho north crossing tho north-east slope 
of the kill. If visited from Vandan, diflicult footpaths load from 
the saddle either along the north-west or north slopes or along tho 
south slope to the south-east angle whore they join tlio n^gnlar 
approacli near the gateway. Tho gateway is no way remarkable, 
and once within, there is no further difficulty beyond a steep ascuiiit 
to gain tho level top. There is no second gate, but, after passing an 
old temple to Mahadev and a fine baniarjtree, a flight of fairly broad 
steps leads to tho top of the hill between two curiously built pillars. 
They consist each of four huge unhewn stones piled one on anotlier. 
It is said they wore placed there when the fort was built about 1600 
by Ibrd,him Adilshah II. (1580-1626) the sixth BijApur king.^ 

A local legend explains how the stones wore erected. A liuge 
stone was first made firm, then it was surrounded by earth, and up 
the back thus formed a second huge stone was rolled and piislicd 
and fastened on the former. This operation was repeated again and 
again and finally the eartli cleared away leaving tho present pillars 
of huge stone rising to a height of some fifteen to twenty feet. 1'hero 
is not much else of interest in the fort. There are evidences of the 
existence at one time of a very considerable population and traces 
remain of a fine sarkdrvdda and a room. The tank is now empty, tho 

’ Accoi-diiig to Grant Duff Chandan and Vandan were among the fifteen forts built 
by one of tho PanhAla kings about 1190. MarAthas, 13 nolo *2, 
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dam having been evidently purposely damaged to prevent water 
being retained. A Siihheddr formerly resided on the fort with vil- 
lages from the present Koregaon sub-division in his charge. As 
in the case of Vandan only the broken points were defended by 
masonry walls and the angles by bastions. In 1 673 Chandan Vandan 
were among the forts which fell into Shiv^lji's hand.^ They were taken 
by Aurangzeb^s officers in 1701 but were recaptured by Sh^hu after 
his release in 1708." During the civil war between larabai and 
Sliahu, vShiihu’s army was encamped at Chandan Vandan in the rains 
of 1708.'^ In a revenue statement of about 1790 ^ Candanwanden^ 
are mentioned as the head-quarters of a pargana in the Bijdjjur 
suhha with a revenue of £2164 8^^. (Rs. 21,644).'^ They fell without 
resistance in 1818. 


Chaimial Cha'phal an alienated village with in 1881 a population of 

1953 being an increase of 38 over that in 1872, lies on the M^nd 
a tributary of the Krishna six miles west of Umbraj. It is reached 
by a fi rst class local fund road as far as Charegaon three miles 
south-west of Umbraj from where a track reaches Chaphal by 
Majgaon. 'The village is prettily placed in a narrow part of tho 
valley and is surrounciodby fertile black soil lands and teak-covered 
hills. '^I’Jie water-supply for drinking and irrigation is plentiful. 
Tho proprietor is Laksliinanrav Ramcliandra Sv^imi the descend^fnt 
of the famous R^mdds Svji.mi the contonporary and spiritual adviser 
of Shivaji. Tho representative of this family takes rank first 
among the Sdtara native chiefs above the Ih'atinidhi and the 
Sachiv and the chiefs of Phaltan and Jath ; and divides his residence 
between Chdphal and tho fort of Parli. Eight villages of the 
head Man valley are alicinited to him, besides others in SatAra 
near Parli fort. Chaphal village is distributed over both sides of 
tho river. On the left bank is the main street inhabited by several 
w^ell-to-do traders where a weekly market is held. A foot bridge 
connects it with the right bank where are the vernacular school in a 
good Government building, a few cultivators^ houses, and the temple 
and mansion of the Svami. They are built on a hill within tho 
same paved court and are reached by a causeway surmounted by a 
flight of fifty steps and an archway with a vagdrkhdna or drum- 
chamber on the top. The dwelling houses lino the sides of the court 
and in the middle is the temple dedicated to Rarndds Svand and to 
his tutelary deity the god Maruti. The temple court steps are all 
of fine trap masonry and in excellent repair but, apart from solidity 
and good plain workmanship, are in no way remarkable. The 
temple faces east and has an open hall on wooden pillars and a stone 
image-chamber with a tower of brick and cement. Tho temple was 
completed in 1776, at an estimated cost of over £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), 
by Balaji’ Mdndavgane a rich Brahman who built many others in 
the district, d'he north side faces the river whose banks here are 
about sixty feet high of crumbling black soil and kept together by 


I Grant nuffs MarAthds, 116. = Grant Duffs Mar^thas, 177, 185, 

® Grant Duffs MarAthfls, 187. 

* \\ aring’a MardthAs, 244. The statement also mentions * Chenden * separately with^ 

an income of £2078 125.(118.20,786). Ditto, 
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a solid retaining wall of mortared masonry. TLe temple is enriched 
by inatiy offerings and is a favourite place of pilgrimage. A fair 
attended by 2000 to 3000 pilgrims is held on the ninth of Ohaitra 
or March- April. ♦ 

Charegaon, within 1881 a population of 3175 being an increase 
of 104 over that in 1872 is a large village four miles west of Umbraj 
on the Umbra]- Mai hdrpeth road which crosses the Mand river by a 
bridge close to the south-west of the town. Charegaon has a good 
vernacular school and a largo population of Vanis who conduct a 
carrying and export trade with Chiplun. Prom early times pack 
bullocks from this village crossed the Kumbblrli pass in numbers. 
Their place is now taken by carts the payments of which form a 
large portion of the proceeds of the Urul toll on the Malharpethroad. 

Chikurde, a village of 38.94 people, lies in the Vdrna valley 
between nino and ten miles south-south-west of Peth and six miles 
west of the Sdtara- Kolhapur road. It is one of the moat thriving 
villages in the district with broad streets and good houses. The 
land surrounding it is excellent yielding rich crops of sugarcane 
and pepper. The Doshmukhs of Chikurde aro an affluent Brahman 
family of local repute and importance and have hold tho oflice since 
the days of the Bijapur kings. Besides their own mansion which 
is*a fine spi^ciinon of the modern Mardtha mansion or vada, the 
Deshrnukhs, especially the present representative and his father, have 
done much in endowing and enlarging a modern but handsome 
temple of Maluhlov, which lies about a mile north-west of the village 
at the edge of a bare plain oirndlrdn. The temple (50' x 30') has an 
image-chamber, a stone hall or rnandap, and a brick tower. In 
frout is a large paved courtyard 120 feet square surrotindod by a 
stone wall, and outside a largo masonry tank about eighty feet 
square. The temple has considerable endowments bestowed by tho 
Deshrnukhs for the inaiuteuance of the worship and for reading 
Purans. Chikurdo has a vernacular school and a village post office. 

Chimangaon, a village of 1966 people, ontheleftbankof a stream 
about four milos north-west of Koregaon, has a ruined Hemadpanti 
temple of Mabd,dev. The sanctuary is modern but the hall with its 
sixteen pillars is old. Tho centre course in each pillar is well carved. 
The facjjde of the roof is of stone slabs’ with the usual broad oaves 
curved and turned-up margins. The carving in the pillars, the frieze 
of the plinth, and facing of the roof, is good and in a floral pattern with 
knots and balls. The brackets supporting the pillars are also well 
carved. Chimangaon was the head-quarters of Bdpu Gokhlo in an 
attack on Vardhangad fort when in 1807 he was returning to Poona 
after the action below Vasantgad in which the Pant Pratinidhi was 
taken prisoner.^ 

Dahivadi, 17® 42' north latitude and 74° 36' east longitude the 
head-quarters of the Man sub-division, with a population in 1881 of 
2049 being 508 less than in 1872, lies on the right bank of the Man 
on the Pusesavli-Shingnapur road, forty miles east of Sdtdra and 


1 Grant Duffs Mar^this, 616. 
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village is spread along the sides for about a quarter of a mile. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offi(?es, Dahivadi has 
a sub-judge^s court, a vernacular school, a post oflBco, and a weekly 
market. The revenue and police offices are in an old native mansion. 

DAti:gad. Da'tegad, or Sundargad, about 2000 feet above the plain, lies three 

miles north-west of Patan. It is one of the highest points for many 
miles and not commanded by any neighbouring hill. The ascent is 
about three miles by a very steep bridle path leading on to a plateau 
whence there is a steep ascent to the fort. The scarp is about thirty 
feet high, but owing to scattered boulders is in places easy to climb. 
About 600 feet long by 180 feet broad, the fort is oblong in shape 
and has an area of about three acres. The entrance is about the 
centre of the west face. A passage about seven feet broad is cut 
about twenty feet down from the top of the scarp. This passage 
contained a gateway of a single-pointed arch ten feet high which has 
now fallen in. About twenty rock-cut stops lead out on the top turn- 
ing south halfway up. In the corner of the angle is a red imago of 
Miiruti still w^orshipped. • Tlio walls aro now in ruins and consisted 
originally of large latcrite blocks, well cut, and put together without 
mortar. These must be the original structures though tliore are nutny 
modern additions. The wall originally had a loopholed parapet 
about four feet high. On the east a little more than half-way up is 
a curious dungeon. Some stops lead down about eight feet into the 
rock in which a room apparently about thirty feet by twelve and 
eight high has been made. It is fearfully dark and two small holes 
are porforaied for light and air. This room, it is said, was used as 
an ouhliette or dungeon. There is also a very curious well 100 feet 
deep cut twenty feet square out of the solid rock, and with a flight of 
sixty -four rock-cut stops twelve feet wide. The water is approached 
through a sort of gateway made by leaving unhewn a portion of the 
rock joiniug the two sides of the passage. The water is always 
good fresh and abundant. The story is that the well belongs to the 
Koyna river and that a leaf thrown into that river at the right place 
will be found floating in this well. There aro two large tanks thirty 
feet square and a smaller one all said to be for the storage, of grain. 
This seems doubtful ; they were more probably used to stbre water 
drawn from the big well. On the south of the fort are the remains 
of four buildings and facing north and adjoining the rock is 
the kacheri building or court-house. The fort had a permanent 
gaiTison of 150 and lands were assigned for its maintenance in the 
neighbouring villages. Administrative orders were frequently sent 
for execution by the Mardtha government to the officer in charge of 
this fort. Though the usual mative tradition ascribes its building 
to Shivaji, documents show that the Muhammadans had possession of 
this fort. Its appearance makes it likely that it is older than either 
and the well is ascribed to mythological seers or Rishis. On the 
oast face is a tank made in the side of the hill at the foot of the 
scarp and cut out of the rock in the form of a cow^s mouth. It has 
been proposed to use this spring for a drinking and irrigatioif 
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supply to tlie town of P^tan, but the Irrigation Department have 
found the scheme impracticable. After the ostablishnioiit of the 
S^tdra Raja in 1818, Captain Grant obtained the surrender of 
Diltegad about May in exchange for five horses of the fort 
C(jmmandant which had been captured by the local militia, and 
promising to allow the garrison their arms and property. 

Dour, on a feeder of the Varna, about ten miles north-west of 
Koregaon and fourteen miles north-east of Sdiara, is a largo village 
with a vernacular school and a travellers^ bungalow. The village 
lies about a mile above the junction of the old Poona and Deur-S4p 
roads and had, in 1881, a population of 1014 or 354 over that of 
1872 . . 

In 1713 Dour was tho scone of a battle between Chandrasen 
Jddhav aud Ilaibatrav Nimbalkar chiefly on the question of tho 
surrender of Bdlaji Vishvanath, afterwards tho groat Peshwa, but 
then only in a subordinate station attached to Jadhav and deputed 
to superintend revenue collections for tho Satara Raja. This 
was resented by Jadhav and Bahiji fled for liis life to Pdndugad. 
Jadhav demanded his surrender from Shahu Raja who replied by 
ordering up Ilaibatrav. Jadhav was 9(‘featod and retired to 
Kollidpur, whore ho was received aud given n, jdgir} 

IJevra'shta in Khanaf)nr, a village of 2040 people about twelve 
miles south-west of V^ita, has a curious cluster of temples and ancient 
monkish cells. Tlieso lie about a coiipio of miles north-west of the 
village and a good roadway made and planted with trees by the 
devotees of the place leads to tho bare round -topped hills near 
which the village lies. Tlie temples lie in a hollow about half-way 
down a small gently sloping but rocky pass through an opening in 
tho hills which forms the communication between the Khdmipur 
and Valva sub-divisions. They are perhaps more easily accessible 
from Takari village in the Valva sub-division which has an Irrigation 
bungalow good to servo as a starting point. A walk north- 
east of about one rnilo along a path running between the Ratara- 
Tasgaon road and tho range of hills which runs parallel to it leads 
to a ravino opening to the north up which the path turns. Tho 
rocks on each side aro bare and rugged and the ground much 
broken by deep stream beds. A little scrub grows here and there. 
A mile of this and the ravino clpses in. The path begins to ascend 
slightly, and after a rise of about fifty feet reaches the hollow whore 
are the temples. The hollow is about sixty yards square and 
quite shut in by low rocky hills and broken ground, but contains no 
less than forty-three temples large and small nearly all of the same 
pattern, a square shrine with vestibule and a spire of brick, and all 
in honour of Mahadev and containing no imago but the ling. The 
chief temple is in the centre, and, though modernised by restoration^ 
is apparently older than the rest. It is dedicated to Samudreshvar 
Mahadev or Mahddev of the Sea and the antiquity and sanctity 
of the place is derived from this temple and its accompanying 
cells. Entering from the south in a row on the left or west 

Grant Duff’s MardthAs, 189-100. 
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are three temples and on the right or east are the cells, seven in 
a row running from west to east and then, at right angles, seven 
more running from south to north. These buildings are undoubtedly 
old and are said to have been inhabited by seers or Rinhis. As 
there is no inscription it is difficult to fix their exact date. But 
legends connect the place with a Raja of Kundal,^ where are a large 
number of Brdhtnanical caves, and these cells, therefore, are 
probably of about the same age. They look as if they were an 
unfiriishod part of a cloistered quadrangle for a temple. The 
position of the temple of Samudreshvar to the north of the end of 
the cells would not suit with this theory, but there is a small shrjine 
now made into a modern temple in a place almost corresponding to 
the centre of the quadrangle. The cells are each six feet long 
and four feet broad and about 5' 8" high. They have pillars with 
shafts at each corner and square domo-like tops closed in with 
rough flat slabs. The cells all open inwards and are separated 
by stone partitions a foot thick, which gives some support to the 
quadrangle theory. They are closed at the back by a solid stone 
wall about two feot thick and about seven feet high including 
a slightly raised coping. This gives a fall for the centre roof 
wljich slopes inwards down to the broad caves in the old 
Hem^dpanti style. These eaves are one foot seven inches broad, 
curved, and turn up at the front margin. They are kept in their 
places by the heavy roof slabs which overlap them some six inches. 
The rest of the roof is made in tho same fashion, the upper slabs 
overlapping the lower. Tho coping stones at the top are about 
five feet long and ono foot ten inches wido with wedge-shaped 
incisions apparently for the insertion of dovetailing blocks to hold 
them together. Bach roof slab, where it overlaps the ono below, 
and the eaves, is faced with mouldings and crochets. No 
mortar is used throughout the structure, which is of large blocks 
of trap finely cut. Old slabs mouldings and shafts of various 
fashions are scattered about different parts of tho place and are 
worked here and there into the new temple buildings. 

Immediately in front of the seven cells running north are five 
temples in a row opening west. In a line with these cells are three 
more temples or rather modern chambers opening west and turning 
west of them are four more opening south. Facing the e^at row of 
cells are four temples in a row opening east, a dhnnnshdla or rest- 
house and theii another temple. In the centre is a small temple 
above alluded to, north of it another, and north of this last the temple 
of Samudreshvar. It has a mandap with the old style of pillars and a 
brick spire but no signs of antiquity. Twenty yards north of it are 
three masonry tanks about ten feet long and six feet broad, one 
below the other for different castes, always full of beautiful clear 
water with about nine small temples surrounding them. East of 
these is the road leading up to Devrdshfca and beyond the road * 
tho sacred tank generally dry but when filled with water used 
for ablution. Its waters are supposed to have miraculous powers 


] See below Kundak 
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and to have originally cured the Rdja of Kundal who built the 
cells. The legend is that a sage named Sut told the great sage 
Vyds that he had been to all sacred places and yet had not been 
satisfied. Vyas then informed all the Bishis that there was a 
sacred spot named Saraudreshvar which would become known in 
the days of Raja Sheteshvar. Rdja Sheteshvar once went to hunt 
in the Ambika country. Ho shot an aiTow at his quarry but 
missed and in following it arrived at the forest of Nibid. Ho was 
in great difficulty for water and came to where the sago Sumitra 
was sitting. He asked him for water. But the sago was rapt in 
divine contemplation and would nob answer him. The Raja thou 
got in a rage and threw some lice which were on the ground at the 
sage. At that moment the sago awoke from his trance, saw 
Sheteshvar and visited him with the curse that vermin would come 
out all over his body. The Raja begged for mercy, on which thi^ 
sage said the plague should occur only at night and disappear in the 
day, and after twelve years the sanctuary of Samudreshvar would 
be discovered, and his sins bo cleansed there by the devoted worshi]) 
of his ’v^ife. The Rija went home and his wife passed the appointed 
time praying for him and cleansing him* day by day of the vermin 
that appeared on him at night. He then wont to hunt in the same 
p«.rtof the country and was again in difficulties for water, when ho saw 
a small rill trickling from a rock in the Sahyadris. Its water ho took 
in his hand, washed with it his eyes and mouth and when he got home 
his wife noticed at night that his hand eyes and mouth wore free 
from the vermin plague. The wife then suggested that ho should 
go to the spring wherewith he had washed. He made a large tank 
where the rill had appeared, and washed his whole body, when tho 
vermin entirely disappeared. On inquiring for the origin of this 
sacred water he was told by Kartik Svdmi that it came from tho 
head of Shankar. Tho reason of its appearance and tho narno 
Samudreshvar are thus explained : Shankar killed a gigantic 
sea demon called Jalandar. The sea or Samudra, delighted at this, 
worshipped Shankar and asked him to manifest himself at 
some spot where Samudra would put up tho ling in his honour. 
Shankar consented and out of his head sprang a branch of tho 
Ganges which was the rill Sheteshvar -found and hence the name 
Samudreshvar. Shankar promised to favour this spot as he did 
Benares itself. The legends contain no account of how tho cells 
were built. The other shrines here were built in honour of various 
manifestations of Shankar and kindred deities. A prince named Bil 
Rdja erected one and Somnath of Sorath, a name which seems to have 
some reference to the celebrated Kdthidwdr temple destroyed by 
Muhammad of Gazni, is another. Another prince mentioned is Giri 
Raja, but there seem to bo no historical personages corresponding 
to these names. The cells are said to have been built by 
Hingandev, the king who is said to have built the well at Mhasurne 
or Hingankhadi in Khatav; while the village of Hingangad close 
by in the Khand.pur sub-division is perhaps named after him. His 
place of residence is said to have been Kaundanyapur which is said 
to be the same as Kundal, the Pant Pratiuidhi’s village about four 
miles to the south-east. 

B 1282—59 
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Dha'vadshi village about six miles north-west of Satdra is 
interesting as the head-quarters or sanMdn and afterwards as the 
burial place or samddhi of Bh^rgavram the spiritual teacher or 
mahdfniriish of Bajirav the second Peshwa, and his son Baldji 
B^i-jir^v or Ndna Saheb, the third Peshwa. Bajirav and his son 
reported all their proceedings to Bhdrgavrdm. Their letters are 
valuable historical records.^ 

Divashi Khurd village in Pjltan, alienated to Nsigojirdv 
Patankar, contains a curious cave and spring sacred to Dv5,reshvar 
Mahadev and Rdmchandra. The cave lies seven miles north-west 
of Pd.tan on a platform of rock on the east side of the spur ending 
at Dategad, and about 700 feet above the plain. Two hundred feet 
higher is the large mara or ledge generally found on the sides of these 
hills and 100 feet above this the rocky ridge or hogback which crowns 
this spur throughout. The worshippers are chiefly unmarried Jangama 
or Lingayat priests. The cave is about 200 feet long, tliirty-five feet 
deep, and six to eight feet high. In the centre is the Mahddev shrine 
and twenty yards to the north a shrine of Riimchandra. The Jangams 
have maths or cells all along the cave leaving spaces for the temples 
about twenty feet square. They make themselves and their cattle 
fairly comfortable by blocking up the rock with mud partitions and 
doorways. The water drips from a spring in the solid rock above the 
Mahddev cave. The Mahddev cave has a little wood ornamentation 
put up by a member of the Pdtankar family about eighty years ago, 
but except its size and curious nature the cave has nothing very 
remarkable. Great holiness attaches to the place and it is visited 
by pilgrims from the Karndtak and elsewhere. Jatrds or fairs are 
held in honour of Mahadev on the first day of Mdrgshirsh or 
November- December and in honour of Rd,mchandra on the first of 
Ghaitra or March -April and are attended by about 500 people from 
the neighbouring villages. 

Dhom village lies on the north bank of the Krishna about five 
miles north-west of Wdi with which it is connected by a broad 
cleared track maintained in fair repair from Local Funds. The 
population consists mainly of the Brahman worshipper’s at the 
temples which form the only objects of interest in the village. The 
chief temple is between the village and the river and is dedicated 
to Mahddev. It consists of a shrine and a veranda, and in front of 
these small Saracenic scollopped arches supported on pillars about six 
feet high and a foot thick. The arches and the inside walls are of 
highly polished basalt. The shrine is fifteen feet long and fourteen 
feet broad and the veranda fifteen feet broad and eighteen feet long 
projecting two feet on each side of the shrine making the length of 
the whole structure thirty-eight feet. The veranda arches are 
covered with leaves and what appear to be cones. Beyond the 
arches, on each side of the facade, is a broad band of wall cai ved in 
arabesques. The height of the building including the spire is 
probably not more than forty feet, and, except the spire which is of 
brick, it is all made of basalt. The spire in two twelve-sided tiers with 


^ Captain Grant Duff in SAUra Records. See above p. 278 . 
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au*urn-shaped pinnacle on the top. The urn rests on a sort of basin 
the edges of which are carved in a lotus leaf pattern. There are 
similar small pinnacles at the corners of the shrine and the mandap. 
The whole building is raised from the ground on a plinth about two 
feet high. Four feet in front is the sacred bull Nandi well carved 
of polished basalt and under a canopy surmounted by a dome. It is 
seated upon the back of a turtle represented as in the act of swimming 
and surrounded by a stone basin by tilling which it is intended to 
complete the illusion. The canopy is octagonal supported on 
scol lopped arches similar to those in the shrine. The bull is in the 
usual reclining attitude with the point of the right foot rc’Sting on 
. the tortoise and the right kneo bent as if about to rise. The 
usual trappings, necklace bells, and saddle cloth are car\ed in stone. 
The tortoise is circular with feet and head stretching out from under 
the shell and very roughly done. It rests on a circular basement 
and has a diamctor of about fifteen feet. The sides and margin of 
the baseunont are tastefully cut so as to represent the fringe of the 
lotus flower. The canopy is surmounted by a small octagonal spire 
or shilchar eight feet high, and profusely decorated in stucco. The 
basin iir which this structure rests is circular, about two feet deep 
and twenty feet in diameter and is simply sunk into the pavement of 
the court with a small turned back lip or margin. Round this chief 
t(5!nple are four others dedicated to Narsinh, Ganpati, Lakshini, and 
Vislinu which contain yellow marble images of those divinities said 
to have been brought from Agra. One temple which stands outside 
by itself represents the Shiv Panchdyatan. Four heads look to 
the four cardinal points of tho compass and the fifth heavenwards. 
Of the other four temples tlio Narsinh temple deserves mention for 
its curious hideosity. It has a circular basement on an octagonal 
plinth about six feet high and surmounted by a hideous structure 
made of mixed stucco and wood and supposed to represenit an 
umbrella. All these buildings are in a paved court 100 feet by 120 
with brick walls about twelve feet high. There is an entrance 
consisting of a stone pointed archway which by itself is not 
unimposing, but the walls are very much out of keeping. These 
temples were all built by Mahddev Shivrdm a Poona moneylender 
who flourished about 1780 a.d, A side door from the temple court- 
yard leads to a flight of steps built about the same time by one 
Ndrayamrav Vaidya. On the right is a small temple to Rdm 
attributed to the last Peshwa BAjirdv II. (1796-1817). Its conical 
spire has been broken off by the fall of a tree. Below this and 
facing the river is a sort of cloister containing an image of Ganpati. 
The arches are pointed and the date of the building is probably 
about I 780 A.D. About half a mile up the river is a small temple ta 
Mahddev built by Shahu (1708- 1749) who came to Dhom to bathe 
in the river. The place is held in great veneration and the Mah&dev 
ling is said to have been first .set up by a Bishi named Dhaumya 
said to have come from tho source of the Krishna at MahAbaleshvar. 
A fair or jatra in honour of Mahadev takes place on the full-mooa 
of Vaishakh or April - May and one in honour of Narsinh on tho* 
bright fourteenth of Vaishakh. 
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Gunvantgad or Morgiri Fort, six miles south-west of Pdtati, is 
a steep oblong hill about 1000 feet above the plain. The walls have 
fallen in. There is a well but no marks of habitation and no gateways 
remain. The hill is the end of a lofty spur branching in a south-east 
direction from the main range of the Sahyadris at Mala. The fort is 
completely commanded from this spur with which it is connected by a 
narrow neck of land a quarter of a mile long. The north-east comer 
of the fort is the highest point and the ground slopes irregularly to 
the south-west. The form is not unlike a lion couchant, which is 
the supposed meaning of the word morgiri. Part of the village of 
Morgiri lies close below the south-east side of the fort, while there 
is another hamlet similarly situated on a shoulder of the hill to- 
the north-west. 

The fort has no signs of age. In the eighteenth century it 
appears to have maintained a garrison of the Peshwa’s soldiery 
when Dd,tcgad held people attached to the Pant Pratinidhi and the 
authorities of the two forts seem to have thrown difficulties in the 
way of executing orders issued by the governments they opposed.^ 
In the Maratha war of 1818 the fort surrendered to the British 
without resistance. 

Helva'k is a village of 37G people on the north of the Kardd- 
Kumbharli pass road^ thirteen miles west of Piltan, at the point 
where the Koyna river turns at right angles from its southerly to 
an easterly coarse. From the west flows a small stream up the 
valley of which the Kurabh^rli road climbs till the edge of the 
Sahyddris. The ascent is not more than 800 feet in four miles and 
the incline moderate. At the village of Mcndheghar just opposite 
Helvdk is a small Public Works bungalow which serves well for a 
resting place. Carts on their way to and from Chiplun usually halt 
here and during the busy season the number of carts is the same as 
at Pdtan. In the angle formed by the Koyna river is a largo flat 
space given up in the rains to rice fields and in the fair weather to 
a camping ground for carts^ when temporary shops for grain and 
other necessaries are formed under booths, and the scene is one of 
constant bustle and activity. The cultivators of the neighbouring 
hill villages bring down bundles of firewood usually kdrvi which 
they sell to the cartmen partly for their own use, but also in 
considerable and increasing amounts to the return cartmen who 
take them as far as Kardd or even further and sell them for ten 
times what they give in Helvdk, which is about Id. to 2{d. {as. i- 1^) 
per load according to size and weight. The cultivators above 
Helvdk also bring down rafters and poles on rafts to Kardd. About 
six men accompany each raft. The river Koyna is a succession of 
pools and by a little portage over the intervening shingles the 
people are able in the earlier part of the dry season, as far as 
January, to bring down the wood to Kardd in about ten days. 
This traffic is increasing but is at present only confined to alienated 
villages, no extensive cuttings except in one recent case having yet 
been made in Government forests. The wood was sold at Helvdk by 
auction and probably much besides is taken east either by return 

J Ascertained from papers produced daring an enquiry into a hereditary office case. 
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carts’ or by water At Neclila village three miles west of Helvak is 
a fine stretch of virgin forest worth a visit. At Khemse on tho 
odgo of the Sahyadris is another small bungalow but not kept in 
good order. Its windows give a fine view down to Chipluu, but tho 
line of the Sahyjldris is not well seen from here as projections shut 
out tho more distant hills. I'he Kumbharli hills are strikingly abrupt 
and bold and alone worth looking at. Tho view northwards of the 
Koyna valley is most beautiful at this point. Mahsir fishing is to bo 
had, and Helvdk is an excellent starting point for big game shooting 
expeditions in every direction, bear and vhiial to tho north, bison at 
Mala to the south, sdmbar always and tigers occasionally on all sides. 

* J'akhinva'di. See KarAd. 

Jangli Jaygad hill fort, about six miles north-west of Helvak, 
lies on a spur projecting from the main line of the Sahytldris into 
tho Konkan from tho village of Navjo in Patan. Perhaps tho 
easiest way to got to tho fort is to climb the hill 2000 feet or more 
or about throo miles to I’orue as far as which tho ascent is easy. 
There is a passable footpath along the top of the hill for another 
three inHes, where the old path from Navjo village used for tho 
fort guns is hit. This is in fine poremiial forest. A mile over 
dead leaves and slippery but clear walking brings one to the edge of 
the* Sahyddris and nearly all the rest of the way is through donso 
bamboo forest and undergrowth through which it may be necessary 
to hack the way. At last tho odgo of the prominence is reached 
and tho fort is seen about a hundred yards off and as many foot 
lower. To reach it a luirrow neck of unsafe land has to be crossed 
through a thick growth of kdrvi bush. A most unpleasant scramble 
leads to the gate on tho north entirely in ruins. The fort is oblong 
and about 1«S() yards long and about 150 wide. A good many 
ruined buildings and one or two large and a good many small tanks 
inside tho fort show that it was permanently garrisoned. Outside 
underneath the scarp about fifty feet high are several cave tanks with 
excellent water. At the western end the drop is very sudden for 
about a hundred feet, and the rest of the descent to tho Konkan is 
very steep and impracticable. Tho forest once cleared, however, tho 
difficulties of approach from Navjo are nq^t insurmountable. Though 
very rarely visited on account of the thick forest to be psissed, 
the magaificent view of the line of the Sahyddris right up to tho 
saddleback hill or Makrandgad makes it well worth a visit According 
to a local story Tai Telin tho mistress of the Pant Pratinidhi held 
possession of this fort in 1810 and Bdpu Gokhle drove her out of it 
It surrendered to a British force under Col. Hewett in May 1818. 

Ja'vli, with in 1881 a population of 206, is a small village 
situated on a ravine about two miles oast of Pratapgad and about 
three miles north-west of Malcolmpeth as the crow flies, but down a 
tremendously steep descent The village is of great interest as 
giving its name to the large mountainous tract extending probably 
as far as the Vdrna river which was one of the earliest Mardtha 
states since Muhammadan times. It was formerly under somo 
chieftains named Shirko of whose family a representative still 
exists in Sdtdra enjoying alienated villages in the south of tho 
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district. The Shirkes possessed this tract till towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, when Chandrardv More was j^iven 12,000 Hindu 
infantry by the first Bijapar kin^^ Yusuf Adil Shah (1489-1510) to 
undertake their conquest. In this Chandrard,v was successful, 
dispossessing the Shirkos and stopping the depredations of their 
abettors the Gujars, Manulkars, Mahd,diks of Tarle in PAtan, and 
Mohites. More was given the title of Chaudrariv, and his son 
Yashvantrav, distinguishing himself in a battle near Purandhar with 
the Ahmadnagar forces of Burhaii Nizdmshdh (1508-1553) by 
capturing a standard, was confirmed in succession to his father. 
He retained the title of Chandrariiv and for seven generations 
the family administered the district with mildness and efficiency. 
In consideration of their unulterable fidelity the Muhammadan 
government allowed them to hold these barren regions at a nominal 
tribute. This they continued till in 1655 Shivdji attempted to 
corrupt the ruling chief. He still remained faithful. He had 
given passage to Shdmraj an emissary of the Bii^pur government 
sent to seize Shivdji, who therefore determined to regard him as 
an enemy. But the hillmen then had the character they have now, 
and formed as good infantry as IShivdji’s own, while the Raja's 
son brother and minister Himraatrav were all thought good 
soldiers. Shivaji then had recourse to stratagem and sent two 
agents Rdgho Ballal a Brahman and Sainbljaji Kavji a Maratha 
ostensibly to arrange a marriage between Shivaji and the daughter 
of ChandrarAv. They came to Jovli with twenty-five Mavlis, and 
RAgho Balldl and Sambhdji then formed the design of assas- 
sinating Chandrarav. It was approved by Shivdji who secretly 
advanced to MahAbaleshvar through the forests with troops. 
Edgho Ballil then asked a private interview with the Rdja and his 
brother, assassinated them both with the help of Sambhnji, and 
escaped into the forests to Shivaji. The latter thereon attacked 
JAvli which fell after a brave resistance. Hirnmatrav was killed 
and the Raja's sons made prisoners.^ Since then the tract had been 
in the hands of the descendants of Shivjlji and the Peshwa govern- 
ment until reduced by the English. Though it was evidently the 
residence of the Mores, there are no remains to show that it was a 
place of note. 

Eadegaon is a village of 2608 people or 103 more thaij in 1872, 
on the Kar4d-BijApur road about a mile and a half west of Kadepur 
and eleven miles east of EarAd. It is well situated on the bank 
of a stream forming part of the catchment of the Chikli canal, 
with on its west a fine mango grove which is one of the favourite 
camps in the district. The town is walled as usual with mud and 
stones. In the centre is a tower situated on a knoll and rising 
above the rest of the village. There are gates on all four sides 
flanked with bastions. All these are now in ruins. A small mosque 
a KAzi and a Masalmdn population remain to show that the village 
was held in force by the MusalmAns. Most of the leading local 


> See above p.233. 
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moiieylenders and traders reside here, end the town has a small 
local trade. The village has a vernacular school in a good building 

Kadepur thirteen miles east of Kardd is a village of 1330 
people or 299 more than in 1872 situated at the junction of 
the S^tara-Tdsgaon and Kardd-Bijapur roads. The village is 
remarkable only for an old temple which stands on a hill to the south- 
west and the spire of which is a conspicuous object for miles 
round. 

Kale nine miles south of Karad is a large agricultural village 
with in 1881 a population of 5169. The people are unusually 
enterprising, and have an unusually flourishing school attended by 
about 150 boys. 

Kamalgad Port\ 4511 feet above sea level, is situated about 
ten miles due west of Wai. The hill divides the head of the 
Krishna valley. To the north of it flows the Vdlki, and to the 
south the Krishna proper, the two streams meeting at its eastern 
base. The top of the hill is approached by unfrequented 
footpaths •from Asgaon to the oast, from Vasole to the north, 
and from Partavdi to the south. The top of the hill consists of 
an area of only three or four acres quite flat and surrounded by 
a low scarp and can now be reached only by arduously scaling 
the scarp. Formerly the apj)roach was by an artificial funnel or 
tuniiel leading upwards from the base of the scarp and issuing on 
the top. This funnel is now blocked by a large boulder which has 
fallen into it. There are now no traces of any buildings on the top 
nor of any walls or gateway. There is only a hole which is 
said to be the remains of a deep well sunk right through the rocky 
layer constituting the scarp and penetrating to the soil below which 
seems still to be full of water. The hole is now only eighteen to 
twenty feet deep though the well was thirty or forty. The sides of 
the well which were formed of the natural rock are said to 
have contained recesses in which criminals were placed to choose 
between starvation and throwing themselves down into the water. 
No traces of the recesses now remain. No one lives on the hill, its 
sides are covered with thick scrub and water is found only at the 
base of the scarp. The lands belong to the village of Asgaon. 
There arqjio Gadicaris in connection with the fort. To the west of 
the base of the scarp is a rude temple dedicated to Gorakhnath. 
Q'he builder of the fort is unknown, but it is probably very old. In 
April 1813 Ksm^lgad surrendered after a slight resistance to a British 
detachment under Major Thatcher. 

Kanerkhed in K oregaon with 894 people or 194 less than in 1872 
is an insignificant village only remarkable as the birthplace of the 
founder of the Sindia family. They were pdtiU or nea<imen of 
Kanerkhed and the present officiators are deputies appointed by the 
Gwalior family. The village can be easily reached by taking the SAp 
road for six miles from Koregaon and then taming east where the 
road meets Nigadi village. 
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Kara'd, properly Karh4d,l7°l7' north latitude 74°1 3' east longitude, 
at the junctio]! of the Krishna and the Koyna thirty-one miles south of 
Sdtdra, is a very old town, the head-quarters of the Kardd sub-division, 
with in 1881 a population of 10,778. Approaching Kardd from any 
side two tall minarets, like chimneys rising out of what appears a 
dead level plain, strike the eye. Coming close the town appears 
situated at the junction of the Krishna and Koyna rivers, the 
Koyna having turned almost north and the Krishna running about 
south-east. On joining the two rivers flow eastward for a couple 
of miles, when the course again turns south. Thus the banks on 
which Kardd is situated form a right angle against the apex o.f 
which the Krishna rushes at full tilt. The north-west side of the 
town is in places from eighty to a hundred feet high above tho 
Koyna, overhung with bushes and prickly pear. The northern side 
is rather lower and less stoop, the slope being broken by tho steps 
or (/hats bending down to the river. Six miles to tho north-west 
is the fort of Vasantgad hidden by the ends of tho spur which 
branch out’ beyond it to within three miles of the town. Pour 
miles north-cast the flat- topped hill of Sadashivgad is in full view, 
while tho same distance to the south-east is tho peak of Agfishiv about 
1 200 feet above the plain which crowns tho north-west arm, honey- 
combed with Duddhist caves, of the spur which forms tho south-west 
walloftheKole valley. These hills aremorc or loss bare, though green 
is struggling up the hollow. But tho soil below is some of the most 
fertile in tho district and green with crops to the end of February. Tho 
high rod banks of the Koyna, the broad rocky bed and scarcely less 
lofty banks of the Krishna with broad pools of water at the very 
hottest season fringed with babhnJs or overhung by tho irregular 
buildings of the town, the hills filling up the distance on every side, 
with a clear atmosphere and the morning and evening lights make 
up a Q interesting view. The Koyna is crossed by a lofty bridge which 
is best seen from the north-west angle of the town where it is viewed 
obli({uoly, and, at a little distance, tho irregular Agashiv spur gives 
a good back ground. No less than five roads, the Pooua-Belgaum, 
Kardd-Chiplun, Karad-Tdsgaon, Kardd-Bijdpur, and Karad-Masur, 
meet at Kardd- The Kardd-Bij^pur and Kardd-Masur roads enter tho 
town from the left and the others from the right bank of the Krishna. The 
town covers an area of about half a mile square and is su"=^^ounded, 
except where the rivers bound it, by rich black soil lands. It is 
therefore crowded and, except on the south-east, has little room for 
extension. At the north-west angle is the mud fort originally 
Muhammadan if not earlier, and subsequently the palace of the Pant 
Pratinidhi until his power was wrested from him by the Peshw^ in 
1807. Next to the fort are the set of steps or glidts and temples at 
the junction of the two rivers, the eddies of which have accumulated 
a huge bed of gravel and sand- To withstand their force a large 
masonry revetment was built in ancient times remains of which still 
exist. In this the north-west quarter live the chief Brdhman 
families, and here are tho sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
and a largo anglo -vernacular school. This quarter is bounded on 
the west and south by two streets one running north and another 
east. At their junction is the municipal office and immediately 
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south of it is a mosque and minarets. Following the east street 
known as the Poth two Miisalmiin tombs of some pretensions and the 
municipal garden arc passed on the right. Walking south about 
600 yards and turning east are reached the post office and snb- 
judge^s court. Another 150 yards lead to the dispensary on the 
right and a hundred more to the travellers’ bungalow on the left 
of the road. The street running north and south contains the 
houses and shops of the chief traclers, and a weekly market is held 
here on Sunday. About a hundred yards south of the mosque is a 
turn east which leads to the market place, an open square with a small 
slightly raised space in the centre where the people sit and sell 
vegetables* and other small ware on market days. Hero live a 
considerable colony of Musalmans, some of whom reside round about 
the mosque and others, among whom is the descendant of the 
Kdzls originally appointed by the Bijdpur kings, in the south-west 
angle of the town. The Mhdrs and other outcastes live in the south 
and the bulk of the Kunbi population in the north-east. Tho 
weavers and Shimpis occupy the rest of the south-west part of tho 
town. The chief streets are about twenty feet broad, the others are 
less so, 'and carts find it difficult to pass each other as tho already 
narrow roadway is still further cramped by tho deep open gutters 
on each side, which serve more to accumulate than to clear 
away filth. The chief streets are kept fairly clean and water is 
supplied to part of the town by an iron pipe. Three quarters of 
a mile to the south-east lies the old Musalmiin burial ground with a 
largo idga or place of prayer and about 200 yards to the west of 
the travellers’ bungalow is a largo iron-roofed rest-house and the 
Executive Engineer’s bungalow. 

There are in all fifty-two chief temples in Eardd, none of 
them of much antiquity or beauty. The largest are those of 
Krishn^bdi Devi aud Kashivishveshvar on the Krishna (jluit 
and Kamaleshvar Mahjldev half a mile further down the 
river. They mostly consist of the usual mandap or hall and 
gabhdra or sanctuary with brick ahikharn or spires adorned with 
rough figures in stucco. The ghotts consist of three chief flights 
one bending from the Brdhman quarter and another from the 
north end of the principal street. These have been built chiefly 
by voluntary contributions from the inhabitants. Much has been 
done by the Pant Pratinidhi and a good deal by devotees, 
rich tradesmen, and others, while a handsome addition was lately 
made by Ndrdyanr^v Anant Mutdlik, the descendant of the heredi- 
tary chief officer of the Pratinidhis. A third flight is the end of a 
roadway brought eastward from the municipal garden. It is built 
by the municipality and made of excellent masonry. Although the 
temples singly are of no great beauty, yet the groups of them at the 
ghats look very picturesque. The ground is terraced and adorned 
with fine old trees chiefly tamarind aud pimpaL On Fridays when the 
women of the town assemble in their holiday dress to do honor to 
Krishndbai Devi, their graceful figures dotted about the temples lend 
much life and colour to the scene. 

The mud fort of the Pratinidhi occupies a space of about a hundred 
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Places. til® ®ast and towards the chief street from which it is entered by a 

KarAd broad flight of steps. The steps pass through two gateways crowned 

Fori music cbainbors or nagdrkhdnds and flanked by two large 

^ ‘ bastions. Inside are a number of buildings the chief of which is the 

vdda or mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi. It is a two-storeyed building 
in the usual open court Mard,tha style. The only remarkable thing 
about it is an extra quadrangle on the south side of which is a 
fine hall of audience measuring eighty-three feet by thirty-one feet 
and about fifteen feet high. It consists of a central nave fourteen 
feet wide and two side aisles. The east end contains a cano.py 
for Bhavini Devi, in whose honor the hall was built. The ceiling 
is of teakwood and ornamented with a lace work of wood and 
iron painted black. It was built about 1800 by K^shibdi mother 
of Parshur^m ShrinivSs Pratinidhi. The rest of the quadrangle was 
completed in much the same style by the present Pratinidhi’s 
Well father. The most remarkable object in the fort is its stop well. 

It lies near the west end of the fort which overhangs the Koyna 
river some eighty to a hundred feet, and is dug right down to 
the level of the river with which it communicates by a pipe. 
The opening at the top is 136 feet long. The west end of it is 
thirty-six feet square with tho north-east corner rounded off for the 
purposes of a water-lift. The other 100 feet are for a magnificent 
flight of eighty steps leading down to tho water level. Tho 
well must have been dug in softish material probably miirtim, 
and, to prevent it falling in, it has been lined with excellent trap 
masonry in mortar, the sides slightly sloping from bottom 
outwards, each line of stones slightly protruding beyond the 
lino above. At the end of each twenty steps is a landing about 
three times the width of each step. Tho flight of steps and 
the main shaft of the well are separated by two massive ogee 
archways, which, together with the mortar used in the masonry, seem 
to show that the work is Muhammadan. These archways are 
connected with each side of the well and form a massive block 
between the steps and shaft with the archways cut in them. The 
block is about seventy feet high and twelve feet thick, while the 
archways are about thirty feet and twenty feet high, the solid 
masonry above each of them being about ten feet in height. The 
sides also have their peculiar longitudinal rectangular grooves on a 
level with the three landings with ten semicircular transverse 
cuttings at regular intervals. The object of this, it is said, was to 
insert flooring along the grooves to be supported by transverse 
beams thrust into the cuttings, and thus convert the well into a 
three-storeyed underground building with communications between 
each story by the flight of steps and between the shaft and step 
sections by the archways. What can have been the use of such a 
building it is diflScult to imagine. According to one story it was 
for ambuscade in case the fort was taken. But it looks more like 
an attempt to use the well, which was not often wanted for water- 
supply, for storage purposes. There is nothing else remarkable in 
the fort. It has twelve bastions two about the centre and one at* 
each comer of its four sides which form nearly a rhombus with the 
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acute angle at the north-east. The walls all vary according to the 
level of the ground inside from twenty to eight feet in height 
including a mud parapet six feet high and loopholed obliquely. 
The lower parts are of loose rubble and mud fully eight feet thick. 
But for the bastions the top level is uniform. Outside the height 
varies with the ground from forty to nearly 100 feet at the highest 
point above the Koyna river. A huge retaining wall of mortared 
trap was formerly built at the west side round the north-west angle, 
mostly, it is said, in Musalman times. The greater part of it 
however has been swept away, the last and worst damage within 
memory being done at the great flood of 1875. So tremendous is 
•the force of the flood waters at the junction of the Krishna and the 
Koyna that it is a wonder the work has stood so long. Every year 
the river is damaging the west side and it is to be feared the curious 
step well may fall in as the damage increases. A small entrance leads 
from between two bastions to the Krishna and the small temple of 
SnngameshvarAfahddev probably the oldest at Karad. The mosque 
and minarets of Karad are scarcely inferior in interest to the fort. 
Inscriptions show the date of its foundation and the builder to bo 
one Ibrahim Khdn in the time of the fifth Bijilpur king Ali Adil Shah 
I. (1557-1580). The minarets, 106 ft. high, are plain and cylindrical 
slightly tapering with an urn-like top. They rest on a massive ogee 
arcnway of plain masonry about thirty feet by fifteen feet with 
chambers in the sides and entered by a smfill low door which leads to 
an open space. On the left or north is a plain square building for the 
shelter of travellers and mendicants and the bath or hamdmkhdna 
and on the right or south is the mosque. This is a building open to the 
east about forty-one feet by eighty-two and thirty feet high. But 
for the usual dome in the centre and eight pinnacles one at each 
corner and one at the centre of each side, it is flat-roofed outside. 
The outside is of plain smooth cut masonry with broad slabs for 
eaves supported by handsomely carved brackets. The east front 
consists of three ogee arches supported by square pillars, the two side 
ones plain and the centre one ornamented with frills and knobs. 
The roof rests from within on two more pillars, thus making six 
compartments the roofing of each ornamented and slightly domed 
with vaulting sections. Between the pillars are four transverse 
arches similar to the longitudinal ones. The two central 
compartments are richly sculptured with floral and bead decorations 
and Arabic texts. In the centre of the west wall is a niche something 
like a recess with a long inscription in Arabic on black stone. There 
are in all nine inscriptions and texts on various parts of the walls : 

One on a pillar records ** Ibraliim Kha'n bin Kamil Kba'n bln lama'el Kha'n 
Servant in the house of God the second round a pillar records '* When the 
assistance of God shaU oome and the victory, and they ahaU eee the people 
enter into the religion of God by troops, celebrate the praiae of thy Lord 
and ask pardon of him, for he is inclined to forgive;** the third ** During 
the time of Sha h Ali Adil Bha'h, the shelter of all the people and the 
shadow of the favour of God— may he continue faithful and enjoy health 
and Khilat (or grant) to Ibra'him Ka'mil Kha'n a friend of the family ; *’ 
the fourth on another pillar records ** The beggarly powerless and dust-Uke 
Fehelwa'n Ali bin Ahmad Ispahan!, a servant of God in this house of God, 
Sunah 983 titled (P) Tusyet Kha'n. Completed on this date. Pray for the 
welfare of the builder of this mosque ; ” the fifth an Arabic inacrlption on a plUac 
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records “ May Ood forgive its builder for the sake of Muhammad and hia 
descendants the nixth also an Arabic inscription on the top of an arch records ‘*I 

bear witness that there is certainly no God but God, that he is only one 
and that he has no sharers and I bear witness that Muhammad is certainly 
his servant and prophet ;** the seventh is at the foot of an arch in Kuflic characters, 
which cannot be made out. On the top arc tho two remaining inscriptions recording * O Ali 
there is nobody young but Ali. There is no sword but the Zul Pikr.l God 
send blessing to Muhammad the chosen (of God), Ali the approved, Hassan 
the elect (of God), Husain who became a martyr at Kerbalah, Zainu*l Abidin 
Muhammad Bakar, Ja'far Sa'dik» Musa-ul-Ka'zim, Muhammad Taki Ali 
Haki, Hasan Ashka'ri, Muhammad Madhi. The most high and glorious God 
hath said: But he only shall visit the temples of God who believeth in God 
and the last day, and is constant at prayer, and payeth the legal alms, and 
feareth God alone. These perhaps may become of the number of those who_ 
are rightly directed*. And * Bo ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims 
and the visiting of the holy temple to be actions as meritorious as those 
performed by him who believeth in God and the last day and fighteth for 
the religion of God P The most high and glorious God hath said— regularly 
perform thy prayer at the setting of the sun, and at the first darkness of 
the night and the prayer of daybreak, for the prayer of daybreak is borne 
witness unto by the angels, and watch some part of the night in the same 
exercise as a work of supererogation, for peradventure, the Lord will raise 
thee to an honourable station. And say, O Lord cause me to enter with a 
favourable entry and cause me to come forth with a favourable coming 
forth; and grant me firom thee an assisting power 

The inosquo has a mullti attached. Tho tombs adjoining the 
municipal gardens are in honor of Musalrnan saints. One of them 
has a curious canopy on the top of its dome, and is not unhandsoihe. 
There are also two large naasonry dargdhff or man.soleums in tho 
Guruvd-r Peth built in 1350 and 1301 (H. 752 and 703) in honour 
of two Musalmdn saints. The idga or prayer place is a wall about 
250 feet long by thirty feet high, with a platform built about twenty- 
li VO foot off the ground for preaching purposes. Tho wall is built 
of stone below and brick for the last six feet above. It is about 
nine foot thick at the base and four feet thick at tho top. Round tho 
iilga is the old Musalmdn burial ground. 

The trade of KarAd is n^rly all in the carrying and money- 
lending line. There are about 400 traders, mostly Brdlimans, 
Mdrwar GujarAt and Lingdyat Vdnis, I'elis, Sangars, Koshtis, 
Sliimpis, and MusalmAns, and the town contains branches of the 
largest moneylending and exchange houses in the district. It 
also contains several correspondents of houses elsewhere engaged 
in the export and import traffic with Chiplun. But except Jfer the 
local supply there is but little stationary trade at Kai'ad. A gigantic 
through traffic passes over the Karad-Chiplun road which is fed 
almost wholly from the south and south-east by the Kar^d-Tdsgaon 
and Kolhdpur roads. The Koyna bridge toll which is only one- 
fourth of the ordinary rate sold for £550 (Rs. 5500) in 1884-85, and 
in the busy season from the middle of February to the middle of May, 
it was found that about eight hundred carts passed through every 
day. The local market consists of grain, cloth, piecegoods, household 
pottery and utensils but sparingly of cattle which are usually 
flight and sold at Bhilavdi. Karad has no local manufacture of 
importance. 


^ The Zul Fikr is the famous two-edged sword of Ali which Muhammad said he 
had received from the angel Gabriel. ^ Dr. Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists, 60-61. 
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suffered severely in a heavy Krishna flood in 1844. A 
large part of the retaining wallafc the north-west of the town was 
swept away and the wati^r rose to within twenty feet of the top of the 
fort wall. The chief streets were flooded and the houses in 
front of the Pant's fort were all swept away. Much injury was done 
to the ghats and temples on the river bank. A small stone temple 
of Maruti in the centre of the stream said to have been covered with 
the rain water year after year for two centuries was injured for the 
first time. 


The 1872 census showed a population of 11/110 of whom 9845 
were Hindus and 1565 Musalmdns. The 1881 ceusus showed a fall 
of 632 or 10,778 of whom 9281 were Hindus, 1495 Musalmans, and 
two Christians. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
Karad has a municipality, sub-judge’s court, dispensary, traveller’s 
bungalow, and six schools. The municipality which was established 
in 1855 had in 1882-83 an income of £1045 (Rs. 10,450) and an 
expenditure of £429 (Rs. 4290). The dispensary treated in 1883 
in-patients eleven and out-patients 5852 at a cost of £100 (Rs.lOOO). 
When the West Deccan Railway is furnished Karad will have a 
station Sailed Karad Road four miles on its oast. Of tho six schools 
one is an anglo-vernacular school, three Mardthi, one Hindustani, 
ai^i one a girl’s school. 

Tho^ Buddhist caves, which form the chief object of antiquarian 
interest in Karad, arc in tho hills to tho south-west of tho town 
tho nearest being about two and a half miles from tho town, in tho 
northern face of one of the spurs of the Ag&shiv hill, looking 
towards tho Koyiia valley ; the most distant group are in tho 
southern face of another spur to tho west of Jakhinvadi village, 
and from three to four miles from Kardd. 


The caves were first described by Sir Bartle Frere in 1849, and 
arranged into three series : the southern group of twenty- three 
caves, near tho village of Jakhinvfidi j nineteen caves, in the south- 
east face of the northern spur ; and twenty-two scattered caves facing 
tho Koyna valley. Besides these sixty-three caves there are many 
small excavations of no note and numerous water-cistenis, often two 
to a single cavo. ' , 

The absence of pillars in the larger halls, the smallness of many 
of the excavations, the frequency of stone-benches for beds in the 
cells, the primitive forms of the chaityas, and the almost entire 
absence of sculpture in these caves, combine to show their early 
age. Unfortunately they are cut in a very coarse, soft, amygdaloid 
rock, on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain legible 
fof* long ages, if many of them ever existed ; and only a portion of 
one has been found, with the faintest trace of another. The letters 
are rudely cut, but appear to belong to the same period as most of 
the Kdrle inscriptions of about the first or second century after 
Christ. From all such indications these caves may be placed 
approximately about the same age as those of Shel&rvddi or Gdrodi 
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in Poona and Kuda and P^l in KoUba, and not far from the a^o of 
the Junnar and Nasik caves.^ 

They are mostly so small and uninteresting that they need not be 
described in detail, and only a few of the more noteworthy and 
characteristic may be noticed. In the first group, the most westerly 
cave 1. has had a veranda, perhaps with two pillars and corresponding 
pilasters; but it has been walled up by a modern mendicant. 
Beyond this is a hall (22' x IT x 7') with a bench along the back and 
ends ; and at the back of this, again, are two cells with stone- 
benches. Cave II. has a hall about thirty-four feet square, and its 
veranda has been supported by two square pillars. 

Cave y . is B. chaitya OT chapel facing south-west, and* is of the 
same style as one of the Junnar caves, but still plainer. It has a 
semicircular apse at the back and arched roof but no side aisles, 
and in place of the later arched window over the door it has only 
a square window. At each side of the entrance is a pilaster, of 
which the lower portions are now destroyed, but which has the 
Nilsik style of capital crowned by three square flat members 
supporting, the one a wheel or chakra the emblem of the Buddhist 
doctrine or law, and the* other a lion or sinha a cognizance of 
Buddha himself who is frequently called Shflkya Sinha. The 
dome of the relic shrine or ddghoba inside is about two-thiiris 
of a circle in section and supports a massive plain capital. The 
umbrella is hollowed into the roof over it and has been connected 
with the capital by a stone shaft now broken. 

Cave VI. has had a veranda supported by two plain octagonal 
pillars with capitals of the Nasik Kuda and Pdl typo. The hall 
is 16' 10" wide by 13' 5" deep with an oblong room at each end, 
the left room with a bench at the inner end and the right room 
with a small cell. At the back is a room twelve feet wide by 
eighteen deep, containing a daghoba nearly seven feet in diameter, 
in the front of which an image of Vithoba has been carved by a 
mendicant. 

Cave XI, is a rectangular chaitya or chapel about fourteen feet 
wide by 28' 9" long with a flat roof. The daghoba is much destroyed 
below ; its capital is merely a square block supporting the shaft of 
the umbrella carved on the roof. Cave XVI. is another ^apel. 
The veranda is supported by two perfectly plain square pillars 
without base or capital; the hall (20' 8"x 11' 4") is lighted by the 
door and two windows, and has a recess fifteen feet square at the 
back containing a ddghoba similar to that in cave XI. but in 
better preservation. 

Nos. IV. IX. and XX. are the largest of the other vihdrs or 
dwelling caves, andlhave all cells with stone-beds in them. 

The second gfonp of twenty-two caves begins from the head of 
the ravine. The first cave is XXIV. a vihdr or dwelling cave 
facing east-nortih-east, 21' wide by 23' deep and T 10" high, with 


1 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XL 332-342, 346-348, XVL 641.639, and XYHI. • 
chapter xiv. G^rodi and Junnar. 
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a veranda originally supported by two plain square pillars. 
Carved on the south end wall of the veranda, near the roof, are 
four small chaitya or horseshoe arches, with a belt of rail-pattern 
above and below and a fretted torus in the spaces between the 
arches. Below this the wall has been divided into panels by small 
pilasters, which were carved, perhaps, with figures now worn away. 
On the north wall were throe horseshoe arches, the central one 
being the largest, and apparently contained a ddghoba in low relief as 
at Konddne in TMna.^ Below this is a long recess as for a bod, now 
partially fallen into the water-cistern beneath. From the hall four 
cells open to the right, three to the back, and one to the left, each, 
'except the. centre one in the back, with a atone lattice window close 
to the roof and about T 3'' square. No. XXIX., originally two 
caves, of which the dividing wall has been broken through, has 
similar windows in four cells. 

Cave XXX. is a ruined vihdrov dwelling cavo (36" 6 ' by 19") with 
eleven cells round the hall and a twelfth entered from one of those. 
From this cave about three-quarters of a mile lead to the next 
excavations, caves XXXI. to XXXV. of which are no ways noteworthy. 
Cave XXXVI. about 100 yards west of*cave XXXV. consists of 
an outer hall about 17" by 13", with a cell in each side wall, and 
thiK)ugh it a second hall (9' 4"x 12' 7"x6' 9") is entered which has 
six cells and two bench-bed recesses. 

The third series of twenty-two caves is divided into two groups 
tho first facing northwards and the second in a ravine further west 
and facing westwards. It consists of caves XLII. to LXIIL the 
first five containing nothing of note. Cave XL VII, consists of a room 
(15' X ll'x 7' G") with a bench in each end, an unfinished cell at 
the back, and two at the left end, on the wall of one of which is 
the only inscription, of which any letters are traceable, recording 
^The meritorious gift of a cavo by Sanghamitra, the son of GopAla(?).’ 
A few indistinct letters are just traceable also on tho right hand 
side of the entrance, and near them is the faintest trace of the 
Buddhist rail-pattern. 

Cave XLVIII. is a range of five cells with a veranda in front, 
supported on three square pillars and pilasters, the central cell 
(27' X 11' 3") containing a relic shrine still entire, the upper edge of 
the drum and the box of the capital, which has no projecting slabs 
over it, being carved with the rail-pattern. The umbrella is carved 
on the roof and attached to the box by a shaft. In front of this, 
against the right-hand wall, is the only figure sculpture in these 
caves, and, though much defaced, appears to have consisted of 
three human figures, the left a man with high turban and front knob, 
similar to some of the figures at Kdrie and on the capitals at Bodsa, 
holding some objects in each hand. He wears a cloth round his 
neck and another round his loins, which falls down in folds between 
the legs. His right hand is bent upwards towards his chin, and 
over the arm hangs a portion of the dress. He also wears armlets 
and bracelets. To his left a slightly smaller figure appears to be 
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approaching hini with some offering. Above this latter is a third, 
perhaps a woman. At the right end of this excavation is another 
cell approached from outside. The remaining caves in this group 
ending with cave LV. are small and uninteresting. The cells are nob 
so frequently with stone-beds as in the caves previously described. 
From No. LV. about a mile and a half leads to LVI. which has a 
veranda (2.5' 4"x IT 9") with two plain square pillars in front. The 
hall is about twouty-four feet square with ten cells, three in each 
side, and four at the back, several of them unfinished. Cave LX, 
is almost choked wdth earth, but is 38' long by 13' 10' wide, with 
a semicircular apse at the extreme end and arched roof similar 
to the Bedsa dwelling cave 11.^ Outside and above the front, 
however, are traces of a horizontal row of c/jai7^a-window ornaments, 
so that, though there is no apparent trace at present of a chaitya 
having occupied the apse, tlie cave may have been a primitive 
form of Chaitya-cave with a structural relic shrine or ddghoba. 

The first mention of KarM appears in inscriptions of about 
200 B.c. to 100 A.i). recording gifts by Kardd pilgrims at the Bharhut 
Stupa near Jabalpur in the Central Provinces and at Kuda thirty 
miles south of Alibftg in Kolaba.- Tlicse insci’iptions show that 
Karad, or, as the inscriptions call it Karahflkada, is probably the 
oldest place in Sdtilra. I’hat the place named is the Satara Karjid 
is confirmed by the sixty-three early Buddhist caves about three 
miles south-west of Karad one of which has an inscription of about 
the first century after Christ.^ In 1037 the seventh Bijdpur king 
Mdhmud Adilshdh (1026-1056) conferred on Shdhaji the father of 
Shivaji a royal grant for the deshmukhi of twenty-two villages in 
the district of Kardd.^ In 1653 the deshmukhi right was transferred 
to Baji Ghorpade of Mudhol.® In 1659, after the murder of Afzul- 
khdu, his wife and son, who were taken by Khanduji Kdkde one of 
Shivdji’s oflBcers, were on payment of a large bribe safely conducted 
and lodged by him in Karad. In January 1601 the eighth Bijapur 
king AH Adil Shdh II. (1056-1672) disappointed in his hopes of crush- 
ing Shivd/ji took the field in person and encamped at Karad where all 
the district officers assembled to tender him their homage.® In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 KarM appears as the head of a 
pargand in the R^ybAgfiarftdr with arevenue of £36,255 (Rs. 3,62,550).^ 
About 1805 the young Pratinidhi Parshur^m Shriniv^s fleijrom 
Poona to Kar^d his jdgir town to escape a plan for seizing him made 
by Biljiriv Peshwa assisted by Sindia.s During his flight Bdjirdv 
stopped at Kar&d on the 23rd of January 1818. In 1827 Captain 
Clunes describes ^ Kurarh ^ as the chief town and residence of the 
Pant Pratinidhi with 2500 houses including 200 weavers 100 oil- 
pressers twenty-five blanket- weavers and thirty paper-makers.® • 

EB'SOgBrOn in Vilva close to the S^tAra-Kolhd,pur mail road, 
eleven miles south of Kard,d and four miles north of Peth, is one of 


^ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVIII. chapter xiv. Bedsa. 

= fetiipa of Bharhut, 135, 136, 139 ; Arch. Sur. of Western India. IV. 87, 

! 479. * Grant Duffs Mardthis, 55. * Grant Duffs Mar&thte, 66. 

» Grant Duffs MarAthds, 79. 82. ^ Waring’s MarathAs. 244. 

Grant Duffs MardthAs, 615. ® Itinerary, 34, 
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the most, thriving villages in the V41 va sab-division. The population 
in 1881 was 4325. The village is inhabited by several well-to-do 
merchants who traffic with the coast in the local produce, which 
consists largely of tobacco, pepper, and sugarcane. The village has 
a vernacular school in a good Government building. About a 
quarter of a mile to the south of the village is a district officers^ 
bungalow, about the nicest in the district, in a large enclosure 
partly ‘ planted with young trees. The inhabitants have an 
.unenviable character for crime and litigiouaness, mischief to crops 
cattle-poisoning and arson having been very frequent for many 
years. 

Eenjalgad or Ohera Ehelanja Fort, 4269 feet above sea 
level, is situated on the Mjindhardev spur of the Mah^dev range 
eleven miles north-west of Wdi. It is a flat-topped hill of an irregular 
oval shape, about 250 yards long and one hundred yards wide at the 
extremes, looking remarkably strong both from afar and near. But 
on ascending it is found to be commanded by the Yeruli Asre and 
Doichivadi plateaus about two miles to the east which are easily 
ascended from the Wdi side, and the Jambli hills about a mile to 
the west. ' The fort forms a village in itself but has to be ascended 
from the villages of Asre or Khavli which lie at its foot on the Wai 
side. The ascent is by about two miles of a very steep climb or the 
Asre-Titeghar bridle path can bo followed for two miles when a 
tolerably easy path loads due west from the pass another mile on to 
the fort. The fort is a black scarp rising vertically from the main 
ridge which is hogbacked. The scarp is one of the highest in any of 
the Sdtdra forts and roaches in places eighty to a hundred feet. The 
only entrance is on the north side up a set of a hundred steps running 
parallel to the line of the scarp till within four or seven feet of the 
top, when they turn at right angles to it and cut straight into a 
passage loading on to the top. The steps are peculiarly imposing and 
differ from any others in the district. Thus on entering the scarp 
is on the left and there is nothing on the right till the passage is 
reached, and invaders ascending would be liable to be hurled back 
over the cliff. At the foot of the steps is a bastion which evidently 
flanked a gateway. There are remains of six large and three small 
buildings all modem. The head-cmarteis or kacheH is now only 
markejl by a large fig tree. The only building thoroughly 
^recognizable is the powder magazine on the west which is about 
thirty feet square with strong stone walls three feet thick and 
seven feet high and three feet of brick on the top. The walls of 
the fort were originally of large square cut blocks of unmortared 
stone, but were afterwards added to in many places* They are 
in most places fully four feet thick and including the rampart about 
eight feet thick. There was a parapet of lighter work mostly 
ruined. The fort has three large water tanks about forty feet 
square and six small ones for storage of water and grain. But 
there is no living spring inside the fort. The largest tank is in 
the southern face and is quite thirty feet deep. The tanks were 
emptied when the fort was dismantled by blowing up the outer 
•sides which were formed by the ramparts and letting the water 
empty itself down the hill side. On the west is a sort of nose 
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projecting beyond and a little lower than the main ridge of the 
fort, also strongly fortified. There is a narrow promenade on the 
ridge at the foot of the scarp and on the north side is a largo cave 
with excellent water and partly nsed for storage purposes. The 
village lies about 300 feet below on a lodge of the northern hill 
slope. To its immediate west is a dense temple grove of jdmhhul and 
anjcm. IThe village of Voholi, the one Government village on the 
north side of this range the inhabitants of which were part of the 
hereditary garrison, is in a hollow to the north-west. Khelanja fort is 
said to have been built by the Bhoj Rajds of Panhdla who flourished 
in the twelfth century. Its remarkable strength is noticed by 
Mr. Elphinstone who says it could scarcely be taken if. resolutely 
defended. It was one of the few Sitt4ra forts which fired before 
surrendering to the detachment sent by General Pritzler up the WAi 
valley about the 26th of March 1818. 

Elia'na^pur about ten miles east of Vita is a town of 4909 
inhabitants or 298 more than in 1872. It gives its name to the 
Khanjipur sub-division and from its greater proximity to the fort 
of Bhopalgad was probably in early times the administrative liead- 
quarters of tlie surrounding country. The town has stone and mud 
walls now much decayed, and gates at the north-west and east 
flanked with bastions. There is a largo market street and several 
smaller branch streets and more than one large native mansion. 
The Khandpur plateau produces in the western half a considerable 
amount of good unirrigated wheat. The land is even higher than 
the rest of the sub-division, the whole of which is on an average 
quite 250 feet above the Krishna valley. About two miles east of 
Vita the ground again rises more than one hundred feet. This second 
plateau extends from Palshi in the south-east to Balavdi and Revan- 
gaon in the north-west. There is a drop of about 500 foot into the 
Miln valley in the eastern side and the rest is a straggling outline of 
hills in the south-west and west and forming shallow valleys and 
ravines. This plateau is better off for rain than almost any other part 
of the sub-division and to this are due the regular and good wheat 
crops. Towards the south-east, however, the soil is wretchedly bare 
and rocky and the country very wild while subsistence becomes as 
difficult as in the worst parts of M4n. To the south of the town is 
a small stream which joins the Agarni a feeder of the Krishna ^out a 
mile to the east. The supply of water is limited and precarious and a 
camp in the tempting mango grove to the west of the town by the 
edge of the stream is sure to infested by clouds of mosquitoes 
which swarm like midges in England on a summeris evening. 
Kh&n4pur has a Temaoular school. 

EhataV village, eight miles north-westofVadujthe sub-divisional 
head-quarters, gives its name to the Ehatdv sub-division and had 
in 1881 a population of 2710 or 262 less than in 1872. Under the 
Maratha gavemment (1760- 1818) Khatav was the chief town in 
the pargana called after it, which corresponded pretty closely to the 
present sub-division. The town is walled and has two gates at the 
east and west ends of its market street, with two or three lar^ 
mansions belonging to families of importance under the Mar4tha rule. ' 
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Khatdv has a post office, a civil court established since the introduction 
of the Relief Act, a native library, and a vernacular school. 

To the north-west of the town in an open space is an old Hemdd- 
panti temple of Mahddev, now almost entirely deserted. It consists 
of an image chamber and vestibule (17' x 15') shaped in the old 
cruciform plan. The image chamber is square inside and contains 
a ling. East of the image chamber is the hall open only at the 
front, and the side walls are four feet thick at the centre from which 
they narrow to the front and back. The same style of wall is found 
at Parli in Satara and Mahuli in Khanapur. In front is an open 
space thirteen feet broad, partly blocked by a balustrade three 
feet high -and four feet broad. In addition to the side walls the 
roof is supported on sixteen pillars eight of which on the sides 
are embedded in the walls, and eight in the centre are free. The 
pillars are of the usual type, a shaft of a single block cut into differ- 
ent courses, rectangular basement, and the rest cylindrical octagonal 
or again rectangular with a capital consisting of a bracket branch- 
ing in four directions. In the centre of the mandap is a round slab 
on which the Nandi usually rests. The compartment formed by its 
four pillarshas a well carved roof slightly domed. The ot)»ors are of 
the lozenge pattern, three rows of slabs disposed one on the top of 
the other so as to form three concentric squares the diagonals or the 
upper toucliiiig the centre of the side of the lower square. The 
front of the balustrade is most beautifully carved in a sort of rail 
pattern ns at Parli, Mahuli, and other Hemddpanti temples. The 
whole structure is of large blocks of unmortared stone. The roof 
above is flat and has traces of a spire apparently pyramidal. The 
usual broad eaves remain but they are probably restorations as the 
slabs are small and mortar is used. Close to the north of this is a 
small canopy of still larger blocks of stone and containing a Md^ruti. 
About fifty yards west is a modern Mahddev temple (60' x 20') with 
a brick spire and image chamber and a long stone mandap. It is sur- 
rounded by rude cloisters lining a court yard (100' x 50'). A fair is 
held at the temple in July- August or Shrdvan. In the town itself 
in a street branching from about the centre of the chief street which 
runs north and south is another old temple of N^rayan restored almost 
beyond recognition. There is also about « quarter of a mile north 
ofth^town a Musalm^n irfgfu or place of prayer, and a family of 
JBlazis still live in Khatdv. The earliest mention of Khat&v is in 
1429 when the Durgddevi famine having laid waste the country and 
the chief places of strength having fallen into the hands of local 
chiefs, Malik-ul-Tujar the Bahmani governor of Daulatabad with, 
the hereditary officers or deshmukhs went through the country 
restoring order, and their first operations were directed against 
Borne Rdmoshis in Khat4v Desh.^ When (1 688 - 1689) the Moghala, 
invaded the country, Krishnardv Khatdvkar was actively assisting 
them and was made by them a leading Deshmukh.^ 

Kha'tgunin Ehatdvis a small village on the right bank of the 
Yerla eleven miles north of Vaduj. It has an irrigation bungalow and 
not far from the village is the weir whence start the two original 
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Terla canals now connected with 'the Nher storage tank.^ In the 
south-west corner of the village is the shrine of a Musaltndn saint 
or pir, a small mosque but with an inner chamber much like a 
Hindu shrine or gdhhara, which contains the tomb of the saint. 
The saint lived and died at Vadgaon thirteen miles south-west of 
Vaduj and a hybrid mosque temple at Khatdv was built in bis 
honour by his Hindu disciple. A fair in honour of the saint is 
held at Kh4tgan in March when about 15^000 Musalmdns Mardtb&s 
and lower castes attend. 

Eikli a small village twelve miles south-east of W4i and about 
three miles east of the junction of the Poona and Wai-Panchvad roads, 
is remarkable for a group of ancient temples. The village is about a 
mile west of the Chandan Vaudan forts and is easily reached on foot 
or on horseback from Panchvad a favourite camp on the Poona mail 
road three miles west. The temples are situated in an enclosure 
about 120 feet square. Two are in complete rains, the one razed to 
its foundations and the other a mere heap of stones. The third is 
evidently bnilt largely from the stones of the second on the plan of 
the first. It faces east and consists of an outer hall or rnandap 
eighteen feet square, flat •roofed and open at the sides, leading by a 
door in the west into an inner hall twenty-three feet square. This 
hall leads into three shrines each six feet square in the north-west and 
south. Thus the plan of the whole temple is cruciform. Each of the 
shrines is connected with the inner hall by a vestibule and while 
the inside is square, on the outside the courses of masonry overlap 
each other so that the plan of each shrine is also cruciform. There 
is no sign of any ancient spire or tower. The roof outside has 
lately been sloped with naortar and brick and mounted with a 
small urn or halaa. The mandaps are supported each by sixteen 
pillars in four rows of four each. The central four form a large 
square of twelve feet in the inner mctndap and of ten feet in the 
outer leaving side passages 5^ and 4i feet wide respectively. The 
walls of the inner rnandap and shrines are here less than four feet 
thick and the height from ten to twelve feet. The outer rnandap 
has in place of walls the usual balustrade forming the back of a 
stone bench. There is nothing remarkable in the decoration 
of the outer rnandap. The pillars are of the usual Hindu type in 
plainly dressed rectangular cylindrical and octagonal courses. 
An exception is one of the four central pillars which is carved lik^T' 
those of the inner rnandap. The decoration of the inner ntandap 
is elaborate. The fonr centre .^lars are elaborately carved in 
floral and arabesque patterns. The centre rectangular course is 
panelled with fip^res in relief representing on the two northern 
pillars the exploits of ICrishna and on the southern those of M4ruti« 
The basements are supported by figures of satellites male and 
female. The portals of the shrine vestibules have a wainscoting of 
figures similarly sculptured in relief. The execution is in all cases 
superior to anything elsewhere to be found in the district. All 
this carving comes from the ruined temples. Each shrine contains 
a ling with a case or ahdlunkhaj the northern also containing an 


* Details of the Yerla canals and the Nher storage reservoir are given above p, 152. 
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image of Bhairav. In the centre square of the outer mandap is a 
mutilated stone Nandi or sacred bull. On the plinth in front of 
the outer shrine are a few almost unreadable letters said to be the 
words Shingandev Bdja to whom the building of this temple is 
ascribed. To its north is the old and probably original temple exactly 
similar in plan and dimensions with the present one in which only 
three lings now remain. To its east is the other oldtemple whose walls 
remain but the roof has fallen in and the mandap is a shapeless heap 
of stones. In the south-west corner of the enclosure is an ancient 
well about twenty feet square and thirty deep but now choked up. 
All the images in the new temple including the Nandi have their 
noses broken off^ it is said by the emperor Aurangzeb. The stones 
of the original temple are also said to have been taken to W4i by 
the Bijdpur general Afzulkh^n when leading the expedition which 
terminated in his murder by Shivaji. A small fair is held in 
honour of Bhairav on Dasara the bright tenth of Ashvin or 
September - October. 

Kinhai seven miles almost due north of Koregaon is a village 
belongingtothePantPratinidhi. Kinhai is best reached from Koregaon 
by following the Paiidharpur road for a mile and then taking a track 
which branches off due north and passes by Chinchli village on to a 
m&de road built by the Pant Pratinidhi. The village lies on either 
bank of a feeder of tho Vasna which always holds water. The soil 
is good and the country round thickly studded with mangoes. To 
the north and north-west is a spur of steep hills at the end of which 
rises the ancient fort of Nandgiri (3537). On the south-east are two 
small hills divided by a gorge to the east of which is the temple of 
YainndiDevi tho patron goddess of the family. This temple has a 
fortified appearance and with its battlements and towers is visible 
for many miles on all sides throughout the Koregaon sub-division. 
The village consists of a broad street running north-west and south- 
east and crossing the streamintothe Pethormarketquarters and thence 
continuing to the road above mentioned up towards the temple and on 
through the small gorge between the two hills to Koregaon. The 
Pratinidhi has a handsome mansion or vdda in the village, the lower 
part of stone and the upper part of brielj with an enclosure or court 
surrounded by strong walls. The mansion contains some reception 
rooiMB of handsome size and proportions in the native style. 

Jsually one of the wives and a son of the Pratinidhi reside here. 
The village has also a vernacular school. On the right bank 
of the stream behind the Pantos mansion is a small temple of 
Mahidev about thirty feet by fifteen with a flight of steps lead- 
ing down to the stream. It consists of an open sided mandap 
and an image-chamber with aspire. The pillars are imitations 
of the early Hindu style. The spire is of brick with stone orna- 
mentation. The temple of YamnAi Devi lies on the summit of a some- 
what pointed hill about 350 to 400 feet above the plain. The 
way up to it is by the road before mentioned which close to the gorge 
is left on the right for a flight of 300 steps with a stone balustrade 
on each side. The steps are made of slabs quarried from the 
surrounding rock and are in excellent repair. Numbers of people 
may be seen ascending and descending the steps on Tuesday and 
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Friday, the holy days of the goddess. The temple court irregular 
and nearly oval is entered from the west by a pointed archway with 
a music chamber or nagdrkhdna on the top. The rock is fenced 
with a solid masonry wall about twelve feet high from inside, and 
outside in places from thirty to forty feet high. At the eastern end is 
a small entrance from a path communicating with a spring half-way 
down the south slope of the hill. There are cloisters with a terrace 
on the left or south side of this entrance and on the north a large 
solid but plain lamp pillar or di2)7ndL The pillar was broken a few 
years ago by lightning and as this is said to be the third time of 
its being struck, it is thought ominous to repair it. The . 
temple is a plain structure about forty feet by twenty with a flat 
roofed hall or mandap supported on three rows of four pillars about 
eighteen inches square at the base and plain imitations of the early 
Hindu style. The image-chamber or gdbhdra is square and 
contains an image of devi in black stone ornamented with jewels 
and embroidered apparel and displayed to Europeans with much 
pomp by means of a mirror casting light upon it from outside. The 
courtyard is paved and .immediately in front of the mandap is a 
stone embedded in the pavement and containing vents made lo 
receive coins to be laid in them for presentation to tho goddess. 

The Pratinidhi family are hereditary Icidharms or accountants* of 
Kinhai and several of the neighbouring villages and it was from 
that position that Parshuram Trirnbak raised himself till he was 
appointed the third Pratinidhi in 1700, since which time tho office 
has remained hereditary in his family. 

Kole in the Y4ng valley about eight miles west-south-west of 
Kardd is a village of 1953 people lining both banks of a stream 
which joins the Vdng at its northern end. The village was origin- 
ally the head-quarters of a petty division or mahdl comprising 
the Vdng valley and the starting point of much of the carrying 
trade over the Mala pass by Dhebevddi. It is now nothing more 
than an agricultural village with a few well-to-do traders. A large 
fair attended by about five thousand people is held on the bright 
fifth of Mdgh (January- February) in honour of a Hindu ascetic 
named Ghadge Bova a devotee of Vithoba who flourished about 
three generations ago. His disciple Kushraba has built a small 
temple in honour of the god which is much resorted to by peopl^^ 
from the surrounding villages. 

Koregaon, north latitude 17® 42' and east longitude 74® 12', is the 
head- quarters of the Koregaon sub-division, within 1881 a population 
of 2730 or 124 more than in 1872. The village has a large street 

f )asBing east and west and another passing north and south. In the 
atter are situated the snb-divisional revenue and police offices in a 
mansion or vdd^ utilised for the purpose, and the vernacular school 
in an excellent building with a garden. The Pandharpur road 
runs east on the north side of the town and the Deur road from the 
other side of the stream on the west. At the same point joins in 
the Sdtdra road which crosses the Vasna by a good stone bridge 
about threo-cmarters of a mile south. The S4p road runs round 
the east of the town. Koregaon lies on a stream known as the 
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which holds water thronghoat the year and forins the 
water*supply of the town. Its banks are well studded with mango 
and other trees. There is a good rest-house on the north of the 
Indapur road. A tolerable camp is formed in the mangoes to the 
south of the town, but a much better one is an excellent grore on 
the left bank of the Md.nganga about a mile up the stream and north 
of Koregaon within the boundaries of the fertile village of Kumta. 

Eundal is a village belonging to the Pant Pratinidhi but with 
two others adjoining it is almost surrounded by British territory 
belonging to the Vdlva Khan4pur and Tasgaon sub-divisions. It 
.libs about five miles north of Villva, about a mile from the end of 
the long spur which shoots off from the Mahadev range thirty miles 
north at Mol in Khatav, and will have a station on the West Deccan 
Railway about twenty-two miles south-east of Kardd. The village 
is said to be the same as Kaundanyapur mentioned in Purdnic 
legends and to have been the residence of Rdja Hingandov, probably 
thesame as the Devgiri Yadav king Singhan I. (1179) or Siughau II. 
(1209 - 1247). The walls of the town are in fair repair, but show no 
signs of great age. The chief object of io^terest about tho village 
is a set or Brdhmanical caves in the spur alJove mentioned. The face 
of tho spur is generally north-east and south-west, but at the end it 
is wplayed into two branches which form a widemouthod crescent 
facing east. In the southern arm of this crescent facing north-east 
is the chief set of thirteen caves and on the south face are throe 
more. The first thirteen are all in a lodge of the hill about 
three hundred feet above the plain. Of these the first five face 
approximately north, tho next three north-east, and the remaining 
five due east. They are approached by a flight of steps leading up 
through an archway six feet broad and deep, fourteen feet high, 
and girt by side walls nine feet wide. Two hundred and fifteen paces 
further on is the second gateway twenty-two feet broad, sixteen feet 
high and six feet deep, and crowned by a music chamber or nagdr^ 

‘ Ichdna eighteen feet long, eight feet high, and sixteen feet broad. 
Eighteen steps further on is the third gateway nearly on a level with 
the eaves. This gateway is twenty-four feet wide, ten feet high, 
and five feet deep. This leads on to a paved terrace built upon tho 
rock and supported by a solid masonry wall about fifteen feet high 
foll^ing the lino of the crescent. About twenty-six feet further ou 
■isr^Jarge hall supported on twenty-^our pillars in four parallel rows 
making throe aisles. The pillars are of brick, one foot in diameter 
and eight feet high. Except in the aisle formed by the third 
and fourth rows to the southward, where it is vaulted, tho roof is 
flat. A door from this hall leads into what now must be termed 
the chief cave (30'x20'x8') a temple of Yirbhadra a demon 
produced by Mahddev. The entrance is only by a small rock-cut 
door two feet wide. The chamber inside is eight feet square and 
six feet high and is walled in. On each side of the centre door is 
another small door leading to the holy circuit or pradaJeshina which 
is 14' to the back of the cave, 19' G'' across leaving a passam six feet 
wide behind the image, 14' &' wide on the east and 7' wide on the 
• 3PFest. In the centre of the image chamber iaa three feet high image 
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of Virbhadra. It is of white stone apparently rough trap. In the 
right hand is a sword and in the left a bow. In the west wall of the 
hall is a very small door leading into the second cave (20' x IT x 7') 
which is dedicated to the goddess Ddlima, Immediately in front 
of it is a small built temple of Mahadev 12' square and 8' high. To 
the east of the Virbhadra cave are two tanks about six feet square 
with water leading into one another. East of the tank is cave V. 
(]4'xl0'x6') with a small opening. To the west of the Ddlima 
temple is cave VL (16'x9'x7’) best known as the cooking cave; 
close by it is cave VII. (IG'xll'x?') next which is cave VIIL 
(24'xl8'x8') known as the hacheri or court. These three caves^ 
are in the angle of the crescent, face north-east, and are entered 
each by separate small doors. Next it and facing north is cave IX. 
a small excavation containing two small tanks full of water and 
adjoining these is the washing or sndn cave X. (13' x 8' x 7'). North 
of it is cave XI. known as the bhanddrghar or dining cave 
(27' X 21' X O') a double hall with three pillars and a tank adjoining 
it. The next two caves XII. (12' x 7' x O') and XIII. (14' x 13' x 6')^ 
are devoted to no special purpose. All the caves seem to have been 
cut out with the chisel at»d none of them soem natural excavations. 
The rock inside is soft and of dark brown colour. The outside walla 
and partitions dividing caves from tanks are very thin and crumb* 
ling away. The hall gateways and terraces as also the temple of 
Mahddev are all modern. Except perhaps that of Dalima the images 
do not look old. The hall and chief gateway were made by one 
Basappa Limpne a V^ni of Kundal about 1870 at a cost of £2500 
(Rs. 25,000), A fair attended by about one thousand people is held 
on the no-moon of Kdrtilc or October -November. The three caves 
on the south can be reached by following the lodge round the east 
end of the cliff for about half a mile. On turning the corner a small 
terrace is reached in which is one of the caves. From the plain 
only the small door of one of the caves can be seen about three 
hundred feet up the hill. It is reached direct by a very steep path / 
the last thirty feet cut into steps leading on to a terrace very lately 
built. The more easterly of the two caves is entered by a small door 
about four feet high by two wide. It is twenty feet by sixteen and 
seven high and has at the back an open recess (7'x 6' x 7'). In the 
back are figures of R4m Sit&bdi ana Lakshman rudely sculptured 
in relief. R&m is six feet high and Sitdbdi and Lakshman on 
side of him are each four feet high. Parallel with the recess is a small 
tank sunk in the floor and off the rest of the cave is a small cell six 
feet square. It is about four feet higher than the main cave and 
communicates with it by a small door and some steps. The western 
cave about ten paces mstant is a cell with a temple and measures 
twenty-five feet by twelve wide. Inside it is built a small modem hall 
resting on seventeen pillars six of them attached to the walls. This 
inner hall measures thirteen feet by ten by six high and has a roof 
four feet lower than the cave roof. The remaining space on the west 
of this hall is a oeU with a tank at the north-west end. At the back of 


1 rSix feot given as the height of both the caves are average heights as the roofs « 
slope a good deal. 
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^KSrlall are images q| Shiv with P^rvati and Gangaone on each side, 
each about 3' hi^h bjNj' wide, also very rudely sculptured in relief. 
In this sot the eastern caves are Vaishnav and the western Shaiv.^ 

Eusrudy a smal^ vill^o about six miles due south of P&tan, has 
near it a curious cave tem^e. The cave is on the north slope of a 
hill spur about a quarter mile south of the village and three 
hundred feet above the plainSw A red spot in the slope marks its 
existence and a scramble up showi it to be a natural cave about fifty 
feet long and thirty-eight deep ^th a stream from the hill top 
pouring over the edge of the rock. The cave contains a large stone 
jva^gQ of Ganpati painted red and about four feet high and four feet 
'wi^^'^ehind it on a crescent is a row of rude life-size sculptures 
made of mud and cowdung. The figures are of men and women 
and are represented standing in various attitudes. Some of the 
men have the large headdresses given to kings and gods in the old 
representations and the women have wooden bangles on their wrists 
and the arms above the elbow. A passage about five feet wide 
behind the row of figures leads to a chamber about ten feet square 
in which is a Mah^dev ling. There is anoth^ chamber at the north- 
west corner of the largo cave. These charmbers are hewn out of the 
rock, but the large cave is natural. The Ganpati sculptures are 
probably not very old. The execution is fair in some but the people 
of the place ascribe them an untold antiquity. To guard against 
their being inj ured by wild animals the front of the cave has been 
blocked up within the last twenty years by a mud and stone wall 
about ten feet from the edge of the cave thus having a veranda 
formed by the overshadowing rock. 

Loha're. See Wai. 


Machhindragad, the most southern of the chain hill forts built 
in 1 676 by Shivdji, is a solitary round-topped hill ten miles south-east 
of Kardd. The hill lies close to the west of the Kar^-TAsgaon road 
Vwhich runs through the gorge dividing the fort hill from the main 
range which stretches from Mol in Khat^v to Kundal in T&gaon. 
The fort has few features of interest; The ascent is by a steep but 
well kept path on the north from a hamlet lying close under the hill 
side. The hill is about 800 feet above the plain and the ascent which 
is by sharp zigzags occupies about twenty minutes. The last third 
is by steps cut in the rock. The top is waving and 
surrounded by walls but with scarcely any scarp. The walls are of 
loose small dry stone about eight to twelve feet high on the outside 
and six inside and about six feet thick at the foot with a two feet 
parapet. The entrance is by a rough-pointed arched gateway now 
broken down. There are remains of a few buildings, and on the 
sou^ IS a small temple of Machlxindran&th. A devotee of this god 
came'from the village of Kdle five miles south of Far&d about 1830 
and revived the worship of the god. His descendants still reside on 
the hill and attend to the temple. Near the templeare several tombs of 
ascetics and satimonnmeutB with stone facsimiles of hand and foot prints. 
On the north about fifty yards south-west of the gate is a large pit 
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ot tank dug out of the rock which generally j^vJds dirty water, it 
was made at the same time as the fort. The,?<e is aipthcr spring on 
the south which is used by the GosAvis livirg on the hill and by the 
people chiefly from the neighbouring vill^-o who frequent a yearly 
fair. The path up is kept in repair for t)?is fa’v and the approaches 
to the temple on the top are lined wit^ trees also planted and main- 
tained out of the fair receipts. The fort was garrisoned by the 
Pratinidhi till it was taken by Bar j Gokhale about 1810. It was 
then managed by Gokhale for thePeshwa till May 1818 when it was 
surrendered without resistance to a British force under Colonel 
Hewitt. Machhindragad will have a station on the West Deccan rj^il- 
way twelve miles south-east of Kard.d Road the station for Kssi 

Maha'baleshvar^, 17° 51' north latitude and 73° 30' east longi- 
tude, in Jdvli about eighteen miles north-west of Medha^ twenty 
miles west of Wdi, and about thirty-three miles north-west of SdtAra, 
is the chief sanitarium of the Bombay Presidency ritup^’od on one of 
the Sahyddri spurs. The height averages 4500 fret above the sea, 
and at Sindola ridge the highest point reaches 4710. Several spurs 
standing out from the laprth and west of the main body of the hill 
form promontories that command magnificent views of the precipi- 
tous slopes of the Sahyddri hills and of the valleys below. At the 
heads of the ravines that run between these jioints the strenrns, 
issuing from springs in the higher part of the hill, fall over ledges 
of trap rock in cascades, one of which is about 2000 feet from the 
lip of the fall to the bottom of the valley. 

Except in the east and extreme north tho top of the hill is wooded 
to the very edge of the scarp, and though only in a few sheltered 
glades are there trees of any great size, the wood is so dense that 
it forms one vast waving stretch of rich foliage, broken by tho 
chimneys and roofs of the higher houses, and by the varieties of 
shade from the olive leaf of thepisato the blue-green of thejanilhul 
and other fruit-bearing trees. The deep-cut roads and paths,/ 
bordered by a thick undergrowth of bracken and shaded by moss-^ 
covered trees, are like the views in a highland hill side. But tho 
resemblance ceases with the sudden ending of road and shade at 
one of the numerous points that overlook tho ravines, perhaps 2000 
feet deep, bounded on the opposite side by the steep bare wall of 
one of the flat-topped Deccan ridges or by the low oasttl^ ^ted 
outline of a Mar^tha hill fort. 


The hills to the south-west differ considerably from those to the 
south and east. To the south-west the outlines are bolder and 
irregular and their sides are fairly clothed with trees and brush- 
wood, To the south and east with a lighter rainfall the sides are 
utterly bare, and the forms, worn only by the sun and rainv.a?6 
flat-topped and monotonous. The pressure of population oh the 


^ See above page 207. 

* Contribute by Dr. McConaghy, formerly Superintendent of Mahdbaleehvar. 
Besides by the name MahAbaleshvar or the Very Mighty God, which it takes 
from a famous temple of Shiv of that name, the station is called Nahar by the lower* 
olsMes. 
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arable land li^^s tillage up the sidea of some of the less 

precipitous hil^3, whb*‘p the wearing of the soil can be stopped by 
low terraces reXting An stone walls, which lend somewhat of a 
Rhenish or Italiat^, character to the view. In clear air before or 
after rain, often pai N, an in rare cases, the whole of a fifty miles 
range of sea, shows cxtcndi^.g from about tho Shdstri in Ratnagiri 
to a little south of Janjira. j?ut the coast line cannot be traced 
except near the Sdvitri river. The distance to the sea along this 
range of view varies as the river from thirty to fifty miles. 

X The beauties of the hill vary much at different seasons. Most 
^rsons probably think it at its best in October immediately after 
tho ce'.v^K^tion of the south-west monsoon. Many spots are then 
carpeted with wild flowers. The wild arrowroot lily fills every 
glade and in numberless spots are found wild rose and sweet pea. 
^he ferns of which there are seventeen varieties aro then in leaf. 
Tiwi^ess ^’’p^nentJcl paths and open spots are soft with turf. Every 
bank and stont , the rugged cliffs of the hills themselves, are 
dazzlingly green with moss and grass. The streams are at the 
fullest. , A fall of rain of tropical violence pfffflSJbly occurs and the 
Yenna falls become imposing, while the faces of the cliffs aro lighted 
with innumerable silver rills and dazzling sprays. At this time 
ar<i to be seen the most distant views. The hills stand out against 
the sky in wonderful relief. In the mornings tho ravines are filled 
with fleecy rolls of mist or with a wealth of dark blue shadow. In 
the evenings great clouds gather and impart endless variety of 
light and shade to tho landscape and of glorious colour to tho rays 
of the setting sun. Few lights aro more majestic than that of the 
great thunderstorm of this season sweeping the adjacent valleys or 
over the distant sea. The breezes though strong are sweet and 
tho bracing cold of tho evenings is tnet with a cheerful fire. 

But tho favourite season for visiting is from March to Juno. 
^ Tho reason of course is the escape thereby afforded from the heat 
^ of the plains. But tho grass wild flowers and ferns are now gone 
and tho streams and waterfalls are dry. Haze obstructs the view 
and the eye is fatigued by glare. Still then too the hill has ita. 
peculiar beauties. The evergreen foresiS aro renewing their foliage 
and impart a fresh verdure to the landscape. There is the tawny 
brjfiken not unlovely and the mighty heights of the Grhdts are 
Iperhaps more imposing than when delicately clothed as in October 
at many of their most rugged portions. 

Towards the end of May the mists begin to creep up and thunder- 
^ storms lay the dust and cool the air. Few scenes are more fairy- 
like than the valleys on a May morning filled with mist, the frag- 
ments of which as it rises gild and throw into relief the finest of 
the surrounding peak^: At this time too the strawberry is in full 
fruit and the gardexn^ are brilliant with heliotrope, geranium and 
fuchsias, and rosey, m here cared for, do well. 

At all timeS' the hill is most attractive, and not its leatst attractions 
are the excellent drives as well as walks which give access to all 
its parts. In this it contrasts happily with most hill stations, 
Ootaoamund always excepted. 
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The station, called Malcolm Peth after Sir M^colm, includes 
all lands within a radius of five miles from the Frereyteall. Most of 
this land is reserved for forest and is called Ahe Five Mile Reserve. 
It includes.the lands of sixty-five villages, fifi(y-siyirom the Jjtvli and 
nine from the Wdi sub-divisions of Sat^r^ These villages are usually 
from four to twenty huts surrounded by a few fields. Each village 
has a certain amount of land set apart for tillage and grazing, the 
rest being covered with thick evergreen forest. 

Mahdbaleshvar is reached by three chief roads, the Poona road 
from the cast branching off from the Poona-Sat^ra road at Suruh 
the Sd-tara and Kelghar road from the south-east, and the 
Gerald pass road from the west. In travelling to Mahab^leshvar 
from Surul the Poona road begins to rise almost immediately 
after leaving WAi and climbs along the north face of a steep and 
barren range of hills almost as far as Panchgani, a distance of 
about eight miles. Frequent turns open fine views o£ the upp^r 
Krishna valley and of the hills that face Mahabaleshvar, whid are 
nearly as barren as those up which the road winds. One or two points 
give a glimpse of th^pgaks of Toma (4605) and Rdjgad (3992), and, 
at the highest point of one steep rise, the wood-encircled temple and 
village of Mahabaleshvar is seen, but again lost when the curve of 
the road turns to the south-west. Except along the banks of j;he 
Krishna and its tributaries there is little vegetation. The sides of 
the hills are terraced in a few places for the growth of coarse grain, 
but the rest is utterly bare. 

At the top of this ascent the little settlement of Piinchgani breaks 
pleasantly on the view with its long lines of casuarina trees and 
bamboos in which are bedded a number of substantial little houses 
and a market. Until Pdnchgani is passed there is no view to 
the south or south-east, but about a mile further the road to 
Mahabaleshvar strikes along the edge of a deep valley that opens 
on the southern plains with Tavteshvar and the Sdtd,ra fort (3307) 
in the back ground. The hills round Pdnchgani are flat-topped and,^ 
except close to the station, untilled. In the valleys below, the 
streams, so long as they keep running, are used to water small 
patches of wheat or vegetables, but the bulk of the crops, consisting 
of rice or ndchnij is harvested soon after the end of the rains and 
only stubble is left to mark the patches of tillage. A little bevond 
Pdnchgani the road rises with several ups and downs toMahdbalesn^arj 
passing along the tableland which forms the top of this spur of the ^ 
Mahabaleshvar system of hills. About half-way between the two 
stations signs of a heavy rainfall appear in the richness of the bracken y 
and other ferns and in the numbers of bulbous plants which flourish 
nowhere but near the western crest of the Sahjddris. The valley of 
the Yenna is soon reached, along the north-eastern side of which the 
road is carried to thh embankment of the lake immediately below 
the station. The Yenna falls are not visible though the rocks 
near them can be made out. Unlike the Pfinchgami spur the south- 
western side of the valley up which the road to Sdtdra winds is 
clothed with scrub jungle. The gardens, begun by the Chinese 
convicts and continued by local workmen whom they have taught, • 
are seen on both banks of the upper Yenna, on the south-west oi 
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which close to Mahijjaleshvar, the view is bounded by the ridge of 
Sindola the highest point of the hill. From the lake the road 
winds round one or two small valleys to the Frere Hall, from which 
all distances are calculated. 

For those who have time a bettor route is from Bombay by the 
FitzGerald pass with travellers' bungalows at PolAdpur and Dfagaon 
in Kol4ba, and at Vdda at the foot of the FitzGerald pass. Coasting 
steamers touch Bankot at the mouth of the SAvitri and from Bankot 
small steamers or boats ply twenty-four miles up to D4sgaon. 
Leaving PoUdpur eighteen miles from D4sgaon, the line goes by 
teie old Kineshvar road for five and a half miles. It then branches 
to the left, gradually climbing round the western and northern 
shoulders of Pratapgadfor sixteen miles to the Vada bungalow on 
the first plateau. From Vada the road winds ten miles more, round 
the valleys between Bombay and Sidney Points, and passing close 
lijjder Bombay Point, rises easily from the east of it into the 
Bo&bay Point road by the Terraces. The scenery along this route 
is very fine, but it is very dusty below the hill in the hot weather. 

The geology of the hills is simple, trjjj^verlaid by a light 
cappings of iron clay. The trap shows in most ravines and in 
horizontal belts on the sides of the hill, which are more numerous 
and much less deep than the trap scarps in the range further 
ndl*th. The Mahdbaleshvar trap is often columnar and accompanied 
by crystallised quartz, apophyllite, stilbito, and scolecite found in 
cavities. The iron clay contains a variable proportion of peroxide of 
iron which used to be extracted by a class of men called Dhavads. 
But recent orders restricting the use of charcoal have put a stop 
to the manufacture of iron. The laterite ends on the Sdtdra road 
miles from the Frere Hall, on the Poona road 13 i miles, and on 
the Mah4d road 2^ miles. 

As the laterite capping is nowhere very thick, the substratum of 
water-bearing trap is soon reached, and a well sunk to a moderate 
depth, say from thirty to fifty feet, will yield a certain supply of 
water. In this respect the station presents a most favourable 
contrast to MdtherAn. A lake, with an area of about twen^-eight 
acres and an average depth of ten feet, made by the late K4ja of 
SAtara and fed by perennial springs, not only adds to the beauty 
of the hill-top, but both directly and mdirectly aids in watering a 
line of small gardens that stretch to a considerable distance below. 
It helps directly by means of a stream that issues from the lake and 
ultimately grows into the Yenna river; and it helps indirectly by 
raising the general spring level in the gardens, so that a sufficient 
supply of water can be drawn from a shallow dip well, by means of 
I* backet and bamboo pole weighted with a large stone and 
forked by a single labourer. The little streams that flow from the 
iig)per parts of the hill into the larger streams are^ so long as they 
|kst, used in cultivation by means of artificial water-courses. The 
irinking water is .generally excellent. 

?; Prom early October to June the climate is bracing and healthy, 
Igniting most constitutions except those suffering from such chronic 

S ' )mplaint8 as liver or heart disease. Some rain usually falls in 
otober and the place is a little damp and the evenings misty ; the 
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average mean temperature is 66*8°. In November December and 
January the climate is dry with occasionally strong easterly winds 
cold enough to make a fire in the evenings almost necessary ; the 
average mean temperature of these months is 63’4° From February 
the temperature gradually rises to a moan of 67®, and the cold 
season ends about the middle of the month. The hottest time of 
the year is generally from about the 12th of March to the middle of 
April, when, during the day, the temperature rises to a little over 
90®. About the 20th April the wind changes to the west, and cool, 
moist, and invigorating sea breezes set in and gather strength a^ 
the season passes. In May there are occasional showers andr 
thunderstorms ; the air grows moister and clouds and mist often fill 
the valleys. On most hot weather mornings the hill sides are 
covered with white clouds which completely veil the Konkan, but 
these disappear as the day advances. The rainy season usually 
begins early in Juno, but a number of visitors remain on the hjjjlr 
till the middle of the month. As the different houses are emjjtied 
the owners cover them round with rain screens made of holamb and 
other grass so as to fu;Q]^ect the walla against the heavy rains. Most 
of the dealers and hawkers leave the bazdr at the end of the 
season, but a number of Vdnis and the poorer classes remain. They 
completely surround their houses with screens, leaving only a small 
opening on the side furthest from the prevailing wind. The Vduis 
carry on their trade to a limited extent as the Dhavads and others 
who inhabit the bill and surrounding villages are too poor to lay in 
sufficient supplies for the monsoon. During these months it is 
generally very cloudy and misty, and the rain, though not inces- 
sant, falls for the greater part of the time. It is usually heaviest 
in July, and twelve inches or more are occasionally registered in a 
day. Every spring becomes a torrent and much damage is done to 
roads and gardens. 

During the twenty-four years ending 1884 the rainfall varied 
from 167*63 inches in 1877 to 374*49 inches in 1882 and averaged 
263*82 inches.^ 

With abundant water and plentiful street sweepings and other 
manure gardening is carried on with great success. ^ English 
vegetables are grown along the banks of the Yenna and other 
streams, where there are also beds of strawberries and other fruit. 
The excessive rainfall prevents the cultivation of most European 
fruit trees, though they flourish at Pdnchgani about ten miles east. 
Potatoes are largely grown and highly esteemed in the Poona and 
Bombay markets. In a sheltered locality, three miles from the 

^ The rainfall detaib are : 
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station^ a coffee planfetion has recently been started by a Goanese 
merchant and has already defrayed almost the whole of the 
outlay. 

Among exotics may be mentioned a few oak trees, grown from 
acorns brought by the late Rev. J. Wilson, D.D. Though scarcely 
thoroughly acclimatised they have reached a considerable size. 
Two of the best are to he seen in Sindola property directly facing 
the bungalow. The field crops are chicdy wheat, ndchni or ndgli, 
sdva, vari, coarse rice, and a little barley. Sugarcane is found only 
.in a few spots which have a plentiful supply of water. As a rule 
irho crops are harvested in the early season, so that the cultivators, 
unable to occupy themselves with cold weather sowings, have to 
seek other means of subsistence during the rest of the year. Except 
near water-courses, the soil is barren, and, as a rule, yields scanty 
crops, The local grain is always poor and is seldom used by any 
the growers and a few low class servants.^ 

The principal birds are the bulbul, spurfowl, jnnglofowl, bird 
of paradise, blackbird, and golden oriel sometimes called tho 
mango bjrd. A number of venomous snakae-^e found, of which 
tho 'inig (Naja tripiidians), jihurm (Echis carinata), ghou.aSj and 
manyiir are the commonest. Phnrsds are found in groat numbers, 
an^ though small are very poisonous. The destruction of venomous 
snakes is encouraged by a reward of Sd. (2 as,) for each cobra 
and (1 a,) for each of the other sorts. Of tho larger wild 

animals tigers, panthers, and leopards, and of tho smaller, spotted 
and four-horned deer and hog, are occasionally seen on the hill and 
in the surrounding villages. Sdmbar are also found, and a few 
years ago a bull bison was shot. 

According to the 1881 census, the permanent population of 
Malcolm Peth numbered 8248. The original inhabitants aro Kolis, 
Kulvadis or Kunbis, Dhangars, and Dhavads. These four tribes 
differ considerably in appearance and language. Tho Kolis aro tho 
most intelligent and arc usually well made, with broad chests and 
strong muscular frames, but their expression is coarse and unpre- 
possessing. Their usual employments are fishing and hunting. Tho 
Kulvddis are also well developed physically and have a pleasanter 
expression. They devote their time to agricultural pursuits. The 
Dhangars are milder tempered and less muscular and hardy than 
I the Kulvddis ; their occupation is that of herdsmen ; they do not 
I keep sheep or goats, as they cannot stand the heavy Tains of tho 
Mahdbaleshvar Kills. It is considered a disgrace in a Dhangar to 
own no cattle, but two are suflScient to entitle him to respect and to 
enable him to marry. The Dhangars have a belief that when 
buffaloes scent a tiger or panther they range themselves in a circle 
round their keeper. The Dhavads or iron-smelters are supposed to 
have come from Kardd in S&tfira nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago. They are a hardy race, distinguished from the other tribes by 
their high cheek bones, beard, large lips, and small ©yes ; their 
principal occupation until lately was iron-smelting. Besides a 
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number wlio live in Malcolm Peth they inhabit four hamlets in the 
forest. ^ 

The home speech of the first three castes is Marathi with a 
rather peculiar pronunciation difficult to be understood by other 
classes. The language of the Dhavads is Mardthi with a large 
admixture of Hindustani. The huts of all the tribes are built 
generally on an uniform plan with thatched roofs and a frame 
work of rough wood, the walls being invariably formed of hdrvi 
stems in the usual wattle and daub fashion. The Kolis and Kul- 
vadis build on the level plateaus close to springs ; the Dhangars, 
and Dhavads are less particular, provided water is near. Both 
classes are to a great extent nomadic in their habits and squat when- 
ever they can get food for their cattle. The dress of the men of all 
the castes is much alike and usually scanty, consisting of a waist- 
band, a waistcloth, and occasionally a turban. The Kolis and 
Dhavads are fond of intoxicating drinks. The first three profeSd 
the Hindu religion and all have their grdm-devta or village deity, 
as well as their tutelary god or goddess, both of whom are faith- 
fully adored. They have also vari-devtds or wood deities which are 
equally sacred in their eyes, together with numerous other minor 
spirits. They have temple servants, who take the offerings made 
to the gods as their perquisites, and a set of men known as Devrus^tis 
or mediums in whom they have extraordinary faith, as they are 
supposed to reveal the wishes of the gods, and aro consequently 
held in universal esteem and referred to on all occasions of sick- 
ness or other misfortune. The household gods are kept on a raised 
shrine and are worshipped with devotion. The castes do not inter- 
marry though they will associate and eat together, provided the 
food is prepared by a member of a higher tribe ; they are believed 
to live to an old age and have sometimes large families. The 
religion of the Dhav^s is a mixture of Hinduism and Muhammad- 
anism, All eat mutton and game when they can get them, but 
their usual diet is such coarse hill grains as ndchni, vari, sdva, and 
occasionally butter, with forest roots and fruits, the chief of which 
are the jdmhhul, toran, harvandj and phanas or jack. 

The^ demarcation in 1863 of the forest of tho Five Mile Ring has 
caused considerable change in the habits of the population. The 
demarcation was made on the following principles : The lower part of 
the valleys lying below the hills were marked off for cultivation. All 
the upper ground in the villages, except spots allotted for cultiva- 
tion by the superintendent, were kept as forest. Formerly the 
whole hill side was subject to cultivation in some form or other of 
the wood-ash system. The effect of the demarcation was to restrict 
all cultivation to one-third of the whole area. The average of 
cultivated land was reduced to two and a half acres a head and of 
this one-seventh of an acre only was rice or irrigated land. This 
meant that the greater part of the population would have a 
severe struggle for existence had they to subsist on cultivation 
alone. But owing to special means of livelihood the condition of the 


1 Mr. J. W, P, Muir-Mackeazie. C* S. 
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population round Maljdbaleshvar is certainly no worse than any other 
group of Ghdt villages. The public works in and about Malcolm 
Peth* give employment every year to numbers of labourers, while 
coolies for miscellaneous work are constantly wanted and hand- 
somely paid. The demand for forest products is a still better 
source of profit. The demand for grass both as food for cattle 
and for thatching houses is always great, so also for firewood. 
Bamboos, fruits such as jack, mangoes, karmnd berries, and 
miscellaneous articles such as honeycombs, ferns, orchids and moss, 
«-ll find a market, and the prices paid are so good that the 

• attraction is felt well beyond the Five Mile Radius. All these 
products may be gathered free Except bamboos for which the forest 
department charge a nominal fee. There can be no doubt that the 
harvest thus reaped makes up for the deficiency of land for cultiva- 
tion; But the change in 1853 certainly caused considerable hard- 
sffip to a population then purely agricultural until the development 
of the station provided a substitute for their previous moans of 
livelihood. This substitute namely manual labour while more 
precarious demanded more continuous and-6^ere exertion than 
agriculture. It involved a loss of social position carrying with it 
feelings of degradation only to be removed in process of time. In 
the«forest demarcation and settlement recently sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment the area to be finally included in forest was fixed at 4339 
acres or 64 per cent of the whole. All their former privileges as 
regards forest products were allowed to the villagers. 

About three years after the station was started, a jail was established 
for Chinese and Malay convicts, as it was found that the climate of 
Poona and Thdna was injurious to their health. The jail, whicli was 
. constructed to contain about 1 20 prisoners, is thus described 
by Dr. Winchester in 1830: The jail is built in a quadrangular 
form with an inner paved court. The front or entrance side contains 
rooms for the guard of sepoys, offices for the jail authorities, and 
jtwo rooms used as solitary cells, or as places for prisoners when too 
sick to walk to hospital or requiring quiet and separate attendance ; 
the other three sides of the jail are composed of long, lofty, and 
very airy apartments entered only from the inner quadrangle. Two 
of these sides were generally occupied by the prisoners, while the 
third was used as a store and work-room. The jail stood on tho 

• ’ground at present occupied by the Engineer’s store. Prom tho 
Reports of different Superintendents it appears that the prisoners, 
though convicted of such grave crimes as murder piracy and robbery, 
were quiet and amenable to discipline. Each convict received a 
daily ration of 2i(i. (IJ os.). During working hours, from 8 a.m. 
to 4 P.M., they were required to work for Government. With 
few exceptions they were shut up at six in the evening, though 
lights were allowed till eight or nine o’clock, and during this time 
the majority of the prisoners occupied themselves in different kinds 
of in-door work. During their leisure hours they were allowed to 
visit the bazdr and get provisions. A number availed themselves 

^ of this liberty to plant potatoes and other English vegetables in the 

• adjoining fields which could bo easily irrigated, and they were 
allowed to enjo§^ tho profit derived from their sale, A few convicts 

B 1282 — 63 
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of good character were occasionally allowed tlfe privilege of working 
all day in their potato fields and of sleeping in them during the 
night, on condition that substitutes were provided for the Government 
work ; the privilege was seldom abused* The principal labour in 
which the prisoners were employed was the construction of station 
roads. They were also frequently employed in preparing arrowroot 
for the Commissariat Department ; as much as 3500 pounds were 
supplied in one cold season. The Chinese greatly improved the 
station gardens, and it is owing in great measure to their industry 
that potatoes and English vegetables have been so great a success# 
They also taught the inhabitants to make cane baskets and chairs. 
When the jail was abolished in 1864 the majority of the prisoners 
obtained tickets-of-leave, and some of these were permitted to 
remain on the hill on condition of presenting themselves on the 
first of every month at the Superintendent's office. Misconduct 
renders them liable to forfeit their liberty and be sent to the PQpaa 
jail. At present there are only four Chinamen on the hill ; one of 
these has a good garden near the lake which yields a large supply 
of vegetables. 

The village of Malcolm Peth covers an area of 211 1|~^ acres of 
which 2006 acres are unarable and 105;J:^ acres arable. Of the 
unarable land 1204 acres are forest and 793 acres house sites; and 
of the arable land sixty-two acres are tilled, twenty-three are waste, 
and about twenty acres private or indm. The cultivated land is 
chiefly in the north and south, close to watercourses, and the banks 
of the Yenna and Tdmb rivers. Ten acres and four-fortieths 
are a permanent endowment to the Mahdbaleshvar temple, and 
seven acres and six-fortieths were assigned for Bhavdni of Pra- 
tdpgad, the tutelary goddess of the SSdtdra family. Both of 
these pay one- fourth of the full rental. The rest is land held * 
for obsolete services no longer required. When the village of 
Malcolm Peth was started a large tract of land was obtained for 
village purposes from the proprietors of Talemetha, Haroshi, and 
MahSbaleshvar. Land was similarly obtained from the Govern-I 
ment villages of Sindola and Birv&di. The levy of assessment 
according to survey rates is restricted to arable ground which 
realizes an annual revenue of £19 (Rs, 190) ; the land under 
occupation of bungalows is subjected to special rates of assessment 
which vary from 2«. to 10s, (Rs. 1-6) the acre. Leases are granted ^ 
for twenty-one years. Since 1882 an uniform rate of 10«. (Rs. 5) 
the acre has been charged by Government on all properties whosq 
leases have been renewed. The revenue for 1882-83, including 
the Local Fund sixteenth, amounted to about £174 (Rs. 1740),. a 
considerable redaction compared with the returns of some years 
back. The fall is due to the conversion of leasehold into freehold 
properties, and to the exenmtion of Bella Vista from land rent, as, 
since 1877, it has become Government property. The forest area, 
about 1204 acres, known as the Five Mile Reserve, is chiefly covered 
with brushwood. In 1883-84, exclusive of hirda, it yielded a 
revenue of £290 (Rs. 2900). The revenue from cultivated land and 
from the forests is credited to Government, and the ground rent • 
from buildings is credited as a state grant to the station funds. 
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The' discoverer and first visitor of the MahAbaleshvar hills, for 
change of climate, if^as the late General P. Lodwick, who, being 
.stationed with his regiment at S£t&.ra during the hot season of 1824, 
determined on exploring these mountains. He was the verjr first 
European who ever set foot on the since celebrated promontory of 
Sidney Point, which has now been ofiicially called after him. He 
made his way, with a walking stick in hand, through the dense 
and tigerish forest, to the edge of that grand precipice, without any 
encounter with the wild beasts that then infested the place in 
numbers ; but a day or two after his dog, when close to him, was 
. carried off by a panther. He was also the first to bring the subject 
before the public through the medium of newspapers. He was 
followed by the late General Briggs, Resident of Sdtara, who in 1826 
built a cottage and prevailed on the Rdja to construct an excellent 
carriage road from his capital to the present station. Little further 
was done till Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay (1827-1830), 
zealously took up the matter, established an experimental convalescent 
hospital for European soldiers, and, by his personal residence at 
the hills in the hot season of 1828, attract^^d^ crowd of visitors. 
In the same season Colonel Robertson, the successor of General 
Briggs,* built a house at the station. In November 1828, Sir J. 
Malcolm returned to the hills, bringing with him Dr. Williamson 
specially appointed to the duty of reporting on the climate and 
fitness of the locality for a sanitarium. Sites were now selected 
for some public buildings ; the Governor's residence on Mount 
Charlotte, called after Lady Malcolm, was commenced; and a 
proclamation was soon afterwards issued by the Rdja of Sdtdra, 
inviting settlers to his newly founded village of Malcolm Peth or 
^ Malcolm-Ville^ His Highness also undertook to continue the 
'high road onward over the hill and down the Radtondyaor Rotunda 
pass to the boundary of the British territory in the Konkan, from 
which point the English Government agreed to construct a similar 
road down the Pdr pass through Mahdd to Ddsgaon in Koldba, the 
most convenient harbour on the SAvitri or" B^nkot river. These 
works were completed in 1830. Next season P^rsi shopkeepers 
made their appearance, and Government employed a number of 
Chinese convicts in cultivating an extensive garden whence supplies 
of the finest vegetables, especially potatoes, were speedily drawn. 
The convicts, about twelve in numoer, came from the English 
settlements to the East and after working out their time in chains 
remained at the place, married, and improved their condition, with 
-the proverbial frugality and industry of their race. A public 
subscription was raised to make bridle roads to the most picturesque 
points, and in a few years the station reached the flourishing 
condition in which it now is. Mahdbaleshvar was ceded in 1828 by 
the Sdtdra R^ja in exchange for the village of Khand&la in Wdi, 
and in 1848 was incorporated in the SitAra collectorate on the lapse 
of the S^tdra statd to the British Government. 

From 1827 to 1866 the management of the station was carried 
on by a committee. During this time it was chiefly maintained 
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Chapter XIV- from imperial revenues which constituted the station fund. In 

^ January 1865, to raise a revenue for the impriivement of the station, 

a municipality was organised, and in May 1866 its limits were 
MaiUbaleshvar. extended to include the whole of the station. The committee was 

Management. dissolved in April 1867, and the management transferred to a town 

municipality. The income is limited, and Government still continue 
to contribute from the public revenues. In 1 888-84 the revenue 
amounted to £1399 (Rs. 13,990) of which £1038 (Rs. 10,380) were 
derived from Government grants and £361 (Rs. 3610) were from 
iniinicipal receipts. The expenditure in the same year chiefly on 
establishment and public works was £1160 (Rs. 11,600). The Post . 
Office is open throughout the year, and the telegraph office from 1st 
October to 15th June. The station has a good vernacular school 
at which teaching is conducted up to the fourth standard. The 
municipality does not contribute towards its support. 

Market. The bazar or general market is in a central position on a waving 

slope that stretches from the high ground on which the church stands, 
with a gradual descent towards the south, thus affording a good 
natural drainage. ‘The area of the bazar is twenty-throe acres and 
1075 yards, and the population varies from about 1400 during the 
rains to between 2500 and 3000 in the hot months. The baz^r 
contains a considerable number of shops where supplies of every 
description can be obtained at reasonable prices, a number of itinerant 
hawkers from Poona, Bombay, and elsewhere visiting the station 
during the season with a variety of goods. The shopkeepers are 
Lingayat V^nis, Kdm^this originally from Telingan, Gujardt VAnis, 
Mdrwtlr Viinis who form the bulk of the trading class, Goanese, 
Parsis, and Bohords. Several of these deal exclusively in potatoes 
honey and wax which form the staple trade of the place and are ^ 
sent in large quantities to Poona and Bombay. Mahabaloshvar 
honey is in great repute and from £100 to £150 (Rs.lOOO - 1500) 
worth of it is sold in the bazdr every year. It is gathered from the 
Sahyadri forests chiefly by Kolis. The shops are arranged on 
either side of the main road. In the centre of the bazjlr is the 
vegetable market, which in 1880 was thoroughly repaired and 
roofed with iron. It consists of seventeen compartments which 
are annually rented and afford sufficient accommodation for the sale 
of vegetables. The mutton and beef markets are removed some 
distance from the main street and are ample for the requirements of » 
the station. There are two stands or addds at convenient places 
to the south and west of the baz&r where imported grain, building 
materials, and sundry other commodities are daily exposed for sal^' 
On the extreme west is the Government firewood store, where the 
Forest Department retails firewood collected from the reserves. 
Here also are the mail contractor's stables where carriages and 
pony carts are generally available. The Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Native Library, and School are on the same side. The dharmshdlu, 
constructed by Mr. Frdmji Nasarw&nji Patel of Bombay, is on the 
eastern side, and the Chinamen's burial ground is towards the south. 
The houses in the back 'streets on the southern side are generally 
the dwellings of traders and working people ; those of the Mhdrs, ‘ 
Miiiigs, and other menial classes arc on the extreme south. Dhavads, 
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Chdmbhdrs or shoenrnkere, and Buruds or basket-makors, chiefly 
live on the same side* but a little to the north ; Brdhmans, Kunbis, 
and Muhammadans live in the centre. In a few retired spots are 
Hindu temples dedicated to Shiv, Ganpati, Mdruti, and Vithoba; 
they are supported by private gifts without any help from 
Government. There is a mosque on the north. Firewood is cheap 
and grass plentiful, the best grass coming from Panchgani. Timber 
and building materials are easily procured, and the principal working 
classes are well represented. The bazdr is conveniently situated as 
regards drainage, but the houses are rather close to each other, and 
to prevent overcrowding all applications for vacant sites in the 
immediate vicinity are disallowed. Tho Malcolm Peth market draws 
its chief supplies of native fruit from Ddpoli, Wdi, and Sdtara. 
During the greater part of the year, potatoes, which are extensively 
grown, form the chief food of the working classes. 

The public buildings are the Frere Hall, sanitarium, church, 
hospital, rest-house, and Government bungalows. The Frere Hall, 
built in 1864, contains a large reading room and library with a large 
and well chosen supply of books. It is a greaf acquisition to the 
station., Tho sanitarium is an excellent building, originally built by 
Government but transferred to the station in 1861 . It contains eight 
sets of good well ventilated rooms, furnished for tho accommodation 
of bachelors. In 1882 an excellent club house was built on the 
debenture principle on the ground lying between the Frere Hall and 
tho sanitarium, and with the sanction of Government the management 
of both these institutions was handed over to the club committee 
on condition that the general public whether members of the club 
or not should still have access to the Frere Hall and library on 
payment of the usual subscription and that sick officers going to the 
hill should still obtain accommodation to a limited extent in the 
club chambers (old sanitarium) on payment of the regulated fees. 
For the use of the sanitarium the club pays the station Rs. 800 a 
year, this amount being the average yearly income derived by the 
station from the sanitarium for the five years previous to the opening 
of the club. The eight rooms forming the old sanitarium being 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the members of the club, 
six additional bedrooms have been er^^ted on the rising ground 
between the Frere Hall and the Post Office. In 1879 an excellent 
permanent badminton shed containing four courts was constructed 
near the Frere Hall and has proved, especially during inclement 
weather, a source of great enjoyment to visitors. This badminton 
^hed and lawn tennis courts at Sassoon Point have now become 
the property of the club, and thus all public amusements are 
regulated by the club committee. The church called Christ Church, 
91 feet long from east to west and 37 J feet broad from north to 
south, is built on rising ground a little to the north of the baz&r. 
It was consecrated by Bishop Carr in 1842, but was almost 
completely rebuilt in 1867. It contains 210 sittings and is in 
charge of the chaplain of S^ittlra, who makes MahAbaleshvar his 
head-quarters during the hot season of the year.^ About sixty 
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Chapter XIV. yards to the west of the church is the Beckwith monument 4558 
Places. above sea level and reached by a bad stoi!y path. It is a plain 

„ . obelisk about thirty feet high and was erected from public subscription 

at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000). Sir Sidney Beckwith died here in 1831 
MonumUt, while commander-in-chief. The subscribers put up an inscription 
and Lady Beckwith sent out another on a marble tablet. The 
influence of weather on marble rendered the second inscription 
almost illegible as early as 1843 ; the first inscription remains 
comparatively uninjured though the writing is much obliterated and 
blackened and can only be read with the greatest difficulty. For 
several years the monument has been regarded as sacred by the 
poorer classes, who resort to it for the purpose of obtaining answers 
to prayers. The first inscription on the west face runs : 

** Saored to the Memory of 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, K.C.B., 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, 
and Colonel of His Majesty’s Bifle Brigade ; 
who, after a long course of distinguished service, expired at his 
Besidence on these Hills, on the 16th day of January 1831, 

, aged 60 years. 

Erected by a small circle of his friends in testimony of their admiration for 
his noble character, and to perpetuate the memory of so good and amiable 
a man.** 

The other inscription on the east face runs ; 

“ This Tablet is placed by Mary, Lady Beckwith, daughter of the late Sir 
William Douglas, of Kilhead, Bart., as a memorial of the most devoted 
affection for her lamented husband, by whose sudden death she has been 
deprived of a most attached partner and friend and guide, in whom was 
combined every amiable quality by which the Christian character is 
adorned, and the intercourse of domestic life is endeared loss which 
can only be alleviated by the hope that looks beyond the grave. The 
sympathizing friends who erected this monument have kindly permitted a 
sorrowing widow to add her heartfelt tribute to theirs.** 

About 700 yards south-east of the obelisk on the left of the road 
leading to Lodwick Point is the cemetery canopied with the shade 
of many trees. It is well kept and contains several notable 
monuments.^ 

Bungalows. There are about a hundred bungalows on the hill within a radius 
of about three or four miles. Almost all are occupied in the hot 
season. The majority have thatched roofs, but as, owing to the 
excessive rainfall, the thatch has to be renewed every two years, 
iron roofing is becoming more common, as it can be maintained in 
good repair at a trifling expense. The cost of building these houses 
varied fiDm £100 (Rs. 1000) to £1800 (Rs. 18,000). Their number 
has increased from seven in 1840 to forty-eight in I860 and ninety- ^ 
eight in 1884. Of the ninety-eight in 1884 eight were Government 
and the rest private. Of the ninety private bungalows thirty-four 
are owned by Europeans, eighteen by Hindus, twenty-two by Pdrsis, 


1 Here are buried Lieutenant Hmde of the 4th Dragoonq who was killed on these 
hills by a bison on the 19th of April 1834; Dr. James Fraser Heddle sometime 
master of the Mint at Bombay, a man of great scientific acquirements, and founder 
of the Bombay Geographical Society ; Captain Thomas John Newbold of the 23rd 
Kegiment Madras Army, Assistant Resident at Haidarabad, who died May 29th, 1860. 
A pillar supporting an urn on a very large base is the monument of Major William 
Miller, Judge Advocate General of the Bombay Army, Mumy’s Bombay Hand- 
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ten by Musalm&ns^ arfd the remaining six by Jews and others. For 
the cold season, that is from October to the middle of February, the 
highest rent is £30 (Rs. 300) and the lowest £12 (Rs. 120). If the 
bungalows are hired at this time by the month the rent varies from 
£3 to £15 (Rs. 30-150). In the hot season, from the first of 
March to the rains, they are not let by the month, the highest rent 
for this period being £150 (Rs. 1500) and the lowest £25 (Rs. 250). 
In the cold season the number of visitors is comparatively small, 
chiefly Europeans and a few rich natives. As a rule in the hot 
season all the houses are occupied, the greater number of visitors 
. being Europeans. Of the materials used in building these houses 
the teak came from Bombay, Ratnagiri, Poona, and Kanara, other 
timber from the neighbouring districts, the lime fromWAiin SdtdLra, 
and the corrugated iron from Bombay. The properties on the hill 
are generally held on lease ; in a few cases the Government rent has 
been redeemed. The roads, which extend to about forty miles, are 
nearly all metalled and kept in thorough repair. 

The' principal points are Arthur^s Seat (4421), Elphinstono(4184), 
Sidney or Lodwick (4067), Bombay, Carnac, Falkland, Sassoon, and 
Babington (4245) on the Konkan face and Kate^s on the Deccan face. 

Elphinstone Point is a seven-mile drive from Frere Hall. Two 
milf^s more lead to Arthur^s Seat. The cliffs at these points are 
higher than at any of the nearer eminences. These rise from the 
Konkan which is some two thousand five hundred feet below the level 
of the Koyna valley. The ravine between Elphinstone Point and 
Arthur's Seat is the rise of the Sdvitri river, and the height of the cliff 
at the point where the stream reaches its base is not less probably 
than 3000 feet. There is a small bungalow at Elphinstone 
. Point but without furniture or special accommodation for visitors. 
The road which passes the Mahdbaleshvar temple is passable for 
light vehicles, but is unbridged and abounds in steep inclines and 
sharp curves. From Elphinstone Point to Arthur^s Seat it runs 
close to the edge of the cliffs from which a small stone parapet 
only divides it. Great care should be taken in driving this portion. 
Arthur s Seat, so called after Mr. Arthur Malet who first built a 
house here, is the highest point of the range in the neighbourhood, 
being 442 1 feet above sea level. The .view is of immense extent 
in all directions. North-west over a ridge about five hundred feet 
* lower is seen the Jor valley dense with forest and concealing the 
head waters of the Krishna. R4jgad (3992) and Torna (4605) in the 
. JBhor state, and Kangori (2457) in Kolaba are all visible from this 
point. During the hot weather the haze usually obstructs the view, 
but in October and November these and other hills in the Bhor 
territory are seen to fine advantage. They form masses of huge 
rocks rugged beyond description and apparently unscalable. In 
most places the vegetation has been cleared or burnt off them. 
This adds to the wildness of the scene. But notwithstanding its 
grandeur the eye would gladly find some relief from the universal 
bareness, and turns with enjoyment to the masses of foliage on the 
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southern side. About half a mile from Arthur^s Seat itself is a 
small path, which, by a scramble, leads down ^o a spring 200 feet 
below called the Wishing Well. The path follows the line of the 
cliffs and mounting up meets the carriage road at the little cleared 
spot which constitutes Arthur^s Seat. A very steep and rather 
unsafe path over the eminence enables a good climber to got down 
to a small ledge known as the window. It is about 200 feet below 
the Seat and once reached gives a magnificent view of the 
extraordinary drop on into the valley below. The ledge is so low 
that the visitor can lean over it and gaze securely into the depths 
below without endangering his balance by straining in any way. 
Another circuitous path starts northwards from the Seat and is a 
safer way of reaching the window. Beyond the window a long 
spur projects into the Konkan, and by the path above mentioned the 
people habitually pass the range, sometimes even with heavy burdens. 
Considerable time is usually necessary for seeing Elphinstone Point 
and Arthur’s Seat. The best plan is to send out provisions and 
make a long morning of it. 

The way to Sidney or Lodwick Point, which is nearly three 
miles north-west of the bazdr, is to follow the Mahd<d road and take 
the second turning to the right. One more turning is mot and the 
right hand should again be chosen. The road, though steep, is 
well adapted for carriages. It follows the northern slope of the 
spur through dense though small forest and opens on to a space 
at the base of a sort of promontory two hundred yards long. The 
carriage way extends to the top of a rise in the promontory on 
which the Lodwick monument has been placed. Beyond this 
again is the extreme end of the Point known as the Nose 4067 feet 
above sea level. This must be reached on foot, as it is connected • 
with the rest of the spur by a narrow ridge not more than five or 
six feet wide with a deep drop on each side. This should be 
crossed with caution. The nose or end of the point is only twelve 
feet wide and the sides have a drop of over 2500 feet to the Koyna 
valley below. Many persons consider Sidney Point the most 
beautiful on the hill. The view is less extensive on either side than 
from several other points. But Prat&pgad and Elphinstone point 
crags are seen thence in their very best. There is a fine rebent 
of prospect north-west over the Konkan, while the height and 
ruggedness of the surrounding hills is nowhere more fully brought * 
home to the mind than from this almost isolated rock rearing its 
colossal height between two deep ravines crowned with rugged cliffs^ 

Sidney or Lodwick Point was formerly called Sidney rfter Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. A few years ago, by order of Government, the 
name was changed to Lodwick Point, in honour of General Lodwick 
who was the first English oflScer that climbed the hill. By permission 
of Government a column has lately been erected on the point by 
General Lodwick's son. The column is about twenty-five feet high 
from the ground to the top of the um which surmounts the pillar. 
On the west of the base of the monument is the head of the General, 
sculptured in alto-relievo in white marble, protected by stout tin . 
wire in an iron frame. The iron has rusted and stained the face, • 
which is scratched but not disBgured. On the south side is written ; 
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“ In memory of 
j General Peter Lodwick, 

Second son or John liodwiok. Esq., S. Shoebury, Essex, 
who entered the Hon. E. I. Co.*a service in 1799, 
and died at Bagneres de Bigorre, France, 

August 28th, 1873, 
aged 90. 

Senior Officer of H. M.*s Forces in India 
On the east, side is written : 

In 1803-04, he saw service as a Subaltern in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Army under Sir Arthur Wellesley. He was Brigade Major of 
Captain Ford’s Subsidiary Force at the Battle of Kirkee, November 5th, 
1817, when 2800 British Troops defeated the Feishwa’s Ar my, and was 
present at the taking of Furandhor and other hill forts. He commanded a 
Begiment at Kittur in 1824; he subsequently became Town Major of 
Bombay ; and closed his career in India as Besident of Sa'ta’ra. 

The first European who set foot on these hills, he made known the salub- 
rity ofthe climate, and led to the establishment of the Maha'baleshvar Sani- 
tarium, thus conferring an inestimable benefit on the Bombay Presidency. 

On the north side is written : 

This Point, now by order of Government designated Lodwiok Point in 
honour of his name, he reached alone in 1827, after hours of toll through the 
dense forest. Here, therefore, as the most appropriate^pot this monument 
has, with the permission of Government, been erected by his only son, 

B. “W, Ijodwick, of Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service, Accountant 
General of Madras, in 1874. 

Bombay Point, so called apparently because of its being on the 
old road to Bombay, is one of the earliest known in Maliflbaloshvar.^ 
The view from it is perhaps the most extensive on the hill. It 
comprehends on the right or north-west Pratiipgad and on the south- 
west the saddlo-back and the set of hills between thorn, of tho most 
varied and beautiful forms to be seen in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, This also is tho point from which to see tho sunset over tho 
sea. It is the most frequented rendezvous on tho hill, A largo 
' space has been cleared for carriages and a platform made for a band. 
The point is reached by two roads. For both the Mahdd road must 
be followed for a full mile to a spot where three roads meet. Tho 
shorter way to the point is straight on. One portion is rather steep 
but the saving in distance is very great, and the gradients have 
lately been improved. The whole road from the turning runs 
through thick woods. The turn to the right is tho longer road, 
which gives a much easier gradient but a mile more driving. Tho 
Mahd»d road is followed for three quartos of a mile when a turn to 
.the left leads to the point. Many fine glimpses of Sidney Point aro 
obtained from this road. 

Carnac and Falkland Points called after the Governors of those 
’ names are within a quarter and half a mile respectively of Bombay 
point. The views are very similar. Tho saddle-back hill is seen to 
greater advantage from these two than from Bombay Point, but the 
sunset view is somewhat obstructed by the shoulder of Bombay 
Point itself. Falkland Point however has a large space for carriages 
and is a very favourable resort. The cliffs of Babington Point are 
exceedingly well viewed from this point. These heights while 
exceedingly abrupt are specially well clothed with vegetation. The 
lines of the mosses and passes are specially attractive in October 
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and in the cold weather the ravine is filled with the intense blue 
shadow characteristic of these hills. ^ 

Closely adjoining Falkland Point is the glade, an open space 
cleared in tlio forest a charming specimen of the beautiful interiors 
of these small light woods. There is a direct road to Falkland 
point by the left hand turning of the three nientioned above. It is 
broad and drivable but very steep in parts, and not much used for 
tiarriages. 

Sassoon Point about half-way on the road to Babington Point has 
the I^awn Tennis Courts of the station. There are now six of them 
well furnished and in good order. 

Babington Point is about two miles almost due south of the 
Frere Hall. The road is an excellent one. It passes through the 
baztir past Sassoon Point on the right and on for another half a mile 
by gcTitle gradients. The last half mile where it turns a little to 
tho west is very steep and leads on the point a fine open space. 
This is tho point of view for the Koyna valley and the saddle-back. 

Kate^s l^oint, ufilike all the others, affords a view to tho Deccan 
side. Tho hills hero have less variety and grandeur. But tho 
valley of the Krishna has beauties of its own in a winding river and 
patches of cultivation. Kamalgad Pdndugad and Mandhardev, 
throe fine heights, are prominent objects in tlie landscape. Wdi 
unfortunately is shut out from view by a shoulder of the hill called 
Tai Ghdt. The road to tho point has recently been made easily 
passable for light camagos. It turns off from the Poona high road 
about a mile and a Imlf east of tho lake and from hero it is another 
mile and half to the point. It is a spur jutting out into the Krishna 
valley. At the extremity is a huge piece of rock a hundred feet high, 
which appears to have become detached from the main scarp. A 
few smaller boulders wedged between this rock and the face of the 
cliff form a connecting link not more than six feet wide requiring 
steadiness to cross. The rock and scarp with the connecting 
boulders form a curious natural arch. The road to Kate's Point 
forms part of the old path to Malcolm Peth known as General 
Phayre'fl road. It follows the northern slope of Panchgani from 
the village of Dahiyat and emerges on the plateau about a mile ’ 
east of Kate's Point. This path was at no time made passable for 
wheels and is now completely out of repair. 

There are three chief waterfalls on and near the hill, the Yenna 
falls in the Yenna valley near Lingmalla, the Dhobis' fall almo^^ 
midway between Lodwick Point and the bazar, and the Chinamen's 
fall near the gardens formerly cultivated by the Chinese ticket-of- 
leave men. These are well worth a visit, especially in the cold 
weather when the volume of water is considerable. 

The Yenna falls are reached by two different routes. One is 
by the Sdt^ra road which has to be followed for about miles 
from the Frere Hall, when a mile more along a branch road to the 
left will lead to the falls. Carriages cannot approach within a 
quarter of a mile and the branch road is narrow and steep every-* 
where. A turn to the right about three quarters of a mile from* 
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the road shows the *path leading to the falls which are excellently 
viewed from several pf its angles. The stream is here precipitated 
over the face of a steep cliff with a sheer descent of some 500 feet, 
unbroken when the torment is sAvollen by rain, but ordinarily divided 
by projecting rocks, about onc-third of the way down, and scattered 
below into thin white streaks and spray, which are often circled 
by rainbows from the oblique rays of the sun. A strong eddy of air 
created by the fall blows back on to the top the spray and light 
objects thrown over the fall. The headlong rush and roar of the 
falling river ; the many other streams lining with silver the steep 
.dark sides of the chasm, as they hasten to join the foaming torrent, 
which far below is dashing on through masses of rock ; the grandeur 
of the scenery, uow wreathed in floating mists now bright in 
sunshine, combine to form a scene of the most absorbing beauty,^ 
By means of an arduous scnarable the very edge of the fall can be 
reached, though usually at the expense of a wetting. The forest 
bungalow of Lin gmalla is close by. This bungalow and the falls 
can be reached by another carriage route along the Poona road 
from which the road to the bungalow branches off to the right a few 
hundred yards east of the Kate’s Point road. 

A most beautiful view of the Solshi valley can be obtained by 
passing from what is known as the Blue Valley road* which connects 
Babington Point and the Sdtdra road. The turn to the left frojn 
the SAtdra road is about a mile and half distant from Frero Hall 
and cannot be mistaken. 'I'ho road is passable for light carriages 
but careful driving is required. 

The Dhobis^ or washermen's waterfall is on a bridle path connecting 
the Sidney Point with the Elphinstone Point and tho old 

. MahAbaleshvar road. The fall is insignificant but situated in a lovely 
sequestered nook and looking straight at the south side of Elpliinstone 
Point ravine. The rocks on either side are abrupt and lofty, while 
there is abundance of foliage and forest to add to tho beauty of 
the scone. 

An excellent round of the hill can be made on foot or horseback 
by starting along the Mah^baleshvar road taking tho left turn to 
the Dhobis’ waterfall and on to Sidney Point. Thence another 
bridle path starts south, known as P^om Dan to Bersheba. It 
crosses the MahM road and eventually reaches Bombay Point. 

• From Bombay Point the carriage road is follo^^ed to Falkland Point, 
whence again the Tiger Path strikes off following the head of tho 
Babington Point ravine and past the Chinamen’s fall till Babington 
Point is reached. From Babington Point it passes by tho Blue 
Valley road to the S4t^ra road. The distance covered will be about 
twelve miles and most of the best views will have been seen, 

It should not be omitted to notice that the Albert road, a loop 
branching southwards from the Sdldra road about half a mile from 
the Frore Hall and close to the pillar post, gives perhaps the finest 
panorama of the landscape west of Pratdpgad to be seen on tho hill. 


• ^ MuiTay’s Bombay' Handbook, 199. 

“The Blue Valley takes its namQ from the blue haze and shadow for which it is 
notable. 
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It includes the whole of the Blue Valley and the saddleback range 
as far as Pratiipgad. 

Near the Yenua falls at Lingmalla about tnree miles east of the 
bazdr is the site of a cinchona plantation. The land belongs to the 
temple of Mahd.baleshvar. The portion taken for the plantation is on 
the right bank of the river about a quarter of a mile above the falls 
and contains about ninety-five acres. Before the formation of the 
plantation about two acres of the land had been bought by Govern- 
ment for £85 (Rs. 850). The rest was obtained from the proprietor 
on a thirty years’ lease renewable at the option of the lessee from 
tho 1st of August 1865 to the 31st of July 1895. The terms of the 
lease were that £30 (Rs. 300) should be paid annually in half-yearly 
instalments. 

Two dams were built at a cost of £019 (Rs. 6190), one a short 
distance below the Yenna lake, the other across a stream nearer 
Lingmalla to direct the water towards the plantation. Owing to 
the scarcity of water in the hot season a channel from the Yonna 
lake to the plantation, a distance of more than two miles, was made 
in 1869 at a cost o& upwards of £000 (Rs. 6000). As this did not 
supply sufficient water a further sanction for £87 (Rs. 870) was 
obtained for a new dam. But this, though of ample elevation, 
did not answer, as, owing to the porous nature of the lateritc, tho 
water ceased to run in the end of January or the beginning of 
rel)ruary. 

An establishment at a monthly cost of £56 (Rs. 560) was 
sanctioned in February 1865 on condition that all receipts should 
be credited to the general revenues. In April 1865 Government 
sanctioned an allowance of £27 (Rs. 270) a month for the Assistant 
Superintendent and gardeners. In 1867 the establishment was 
increased and an additional sum of £10 (Rs. 100) monthly was • 
granted, and in 1868, in consideration of the zeal displayed by the 
Assistant Superintendent in the management of the plantation, an 
annual increase to his salary of £2 10^. (Rs. 25) monthly, till it 
reached a maximum of £20 (Rs. 200), was sanctioned. When the 
plantation proved unremunerative, reductions took place from time 
to time, and when in 1875 it was transferred to the Forest Depart- 
ment the members of the establishment were dismissed and only a 
messenger was left in charge of the Superintendent’s house. 

The first attempts to raise cinchona from seed were unsuccessful. 
Subsequently about 20,000 young plants were brought from the 
Nilgiris and an experienced superintendent was appointed. The 
plants fiourished for four years, then canker made its appearance • 
and destroyed more than three-fourths of the plants, and a few 
years later scarcely a plant remained. When the plantation seemed 
likely to prove a failure, the Superintendent of the Nilgiri 
Giuchona Plantation was asked to visit Mahdbaleshvar and report 
on the condition of the plants. He was of opinion that the project 
would never pay and attributed the decay of the plants to the long 
dry weather followed by excessive rain. The Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens at Ganesh Khind requested to be allowed to try 
precautions for the canker. A year was granted for his experi- « 
ments but all failed. The project was abandoned in 1875 and the 
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land made over to ’the Forest Department. A sum of £6400 
(Rs. 64,000) had been spent, and the return was nominal. 

The places in the Seighbourhood of the hill to which excursions 
are occasionally made We Pratapgad, Makrandgad or Saddleback, 
Pdrut, Bainnoli, Chanda, KatnAlgad, Shin Shin Gali or the Bobbers^ 
Caves, and the Mahabaloslivar temples. 

Pratdpgad, 8543 feet above sea level, is famous in Maratha 
history. Early in his career it was the seat of Shivdji the founder 
of the Maratha empire, and here in 1659 he treacherously murdered 
Afzul Khan the commander of the Bij^pur army. The fort was 
designed by Shivaji in 1656 and built by More Trirnal Pingle. 
For many years it was a great Mariitha stronghold, but is now a 
ruin. Inside is the temple of Bhavaiii, Shivdji s family goddess. 
The tomb, a short distance outside of the fort, marks the spot where 
Afzul Khdn^s head was buried. Pratdpgad has been made much 
easier of access by a good road which runs nearly the whole way, 
and a travellers' bungalow at VMa or Ambenali at the bottom of the 
pass where refreshments can be had and arrangements made for 
carrying those who find it difficult to climb tie hill. The Vdda 
bungalow is within forty minutes’walk of the fort. Fifteen villages, 
yielding a yearly reveuiie of £385 (Rs. 3350), have boon granted 
for the maintenance of the temple of Bhavdni.^ r 

Makrandgad, perhaps the sweet or pleasant hill, and known to 
Europeans as the Saddleback, stands on the loft of F^ratdpgad in 
the village of Ghonaspur, about five miles south-west of Mahdbalesh- 
var. The hill, which is sparsely covered with timber, is 4054 feet 
above sea level or 500 feet higher than Pratapgad. It is unfortified 
and has on the top a good spring of water and the ruins of an old 
temple. The chief attraction is its wide view, which on a clear day 
includes much of the Konkan and a long stretch of sea coast. The 
paths up the hill are steep, and here and there narrow and bordered 
by precipices.^ 

Pdrut in the Koyna Valley, five or sis miles beyond Babington 
Point, is reached by an excellent footpath and has a good supply 
of pig, deer, peafowl, junglefowl, and spurfowl. About ton miles 
further at a place called Bdmnoli, or atTdmbi five miles beyond, bear 
and sdmhar are found. In going to Bajnnoli it is usual to drive to 
Medha and then ride over the hill about seven miles along a good 
bridle path. Arrangements should be made two or three days before. 

Chanda, a small hill in the direction of Pratapgad and about five 
miles from the bazar, is occasionally visited by sportsmen. It is 
. surrounded by a dense forest, which generally contains some of the 
larger wild animals. 

]^mdlgad, a small hill north of Kate's Point on the opposite side 
of the Krishna valley, 4511 feet above sea level, can be reached 
either by a pony-cart or on horseback as far as Kate^s Point and 
thence on foot. A gpod walker can reach the top of the hill in 
about two hours.- Pig are generally plentiful in April and May, and 
small doer and spurfowl are abundant at all seasons. About twenty- 


1 Details of PraUpgad are giveu below under Fratdpgad. 

> Details of Makrandgad are given below under Makrandgad. 
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five beaters are required. It is best to send *some one who knows 
the place a day in advance to make ready ^booths or vidndava, 
and to find out from the villagers what game/iS about and where it 
is to bo found. 

Another place occasionally visited is Shin Shin Gali or the 
Eobbers’ Cave, about four miles south-east of the station. The 
best way to get to it is to ride or drive about a mile beyond 
Eabington Point, taking the left hand road. After this a footpath, 
chiefly used by the Dhavads of Mdlusre, leads to a rocky plain ou 
one side of which is the cave. There are many stories about this 
cave. Some Hindus consider it an ancient abode of the giants, 
while others assert that it was made as a chapel by the Rishis or 
seers. Others again say that the cave is the work of Ilhavads who 
dug it to get tlie laterite stones they used in making iron. The 
objection to this last story is that as laterite is found on the surface 
it is difficult to see what the Rhavads gained by mining. The 
length of the cave is about 150 feet, the mouth about ten feet wide 
and high enough for a man to enter without stooping. In the 
middle it becomes considerably lower. A few years ago the cave is 
said to have been a tunnel about 500 feet long. It is gradually 
being filled by clay left by the rainy season floods. The cave is 
seldom or never entered by the villagers, as the thick forest round is 
infested by wild animals which, no doubt, frequently resort to tho 
cave. The natives call it Shin Shin Gali or tho Shin Shin passage. 
What Shin Shin moans is not known. 

At tho upper part of a small wooded ravine about midway 
between the Sindola range and the road leading to Kate^s Point from 
the Pdnchgani road is another Eobbers^ cave smaller than tho 
above but better known and more often visited.^ 

About Arthur’s seat sdmbar are found during the greater part 
of tho cold and hot seasons. Owing to the thick undergrowth, 
principally kdrvi, it is most difficult to beat them out. One hundred 
beaters are necessary, and even then tho sdmbar often break back. 
Small deer and spurfowl are plentiful here as on most parts of the hill. 

During March and April there is some bush quail shooting about 
four miles from the station on the Panchgani road and on the Sdtdra 
road from Lingmalla onwards. 

The temple of Mahdbaleshvar which gives its name to tho station 
is situated 4385 feet above sea level in a small village two aud 
a half miles north of the baz4r. Near the main temple of 
Mahdbaleshvar are two other temples, one dedicated to Krishndbai 
or tho river Krishna and another to Atibaleshvar or Vishnu, 
Mahdbaleshvar and Krishndbdi are held in more esteem than Vishnu 
and their temples are more costly. 

The temple of Mahd,baleshvar is surrounded by a stone wall about 
five feet high. In the centre the temple, built of black trap and 
supported on stone pillars, consists of two * apartments, a smaH 
inner room for the god and a larger outer room for the worshippers. 


1 Sir Bartle Frere probably refers to this cave in his introduction (p. x.) to 
Pandurang Hari who lays one of his soencs in such a cave. 
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The temple of Krishlhdbdi, which is also of trap, is larger than tlio 
temple of Mahabaleshvar and of a different shape. It consists of 
hhaus or arches on lH^ree sides with an open space in the centre, 
the whole somewhat resembling a theatre. The fourth or northern 
side is formed by a high stone wall, at the base of which, about 
three feet apart, are five holes out of which water flows ; these are 
supposed to bo the five rivers Krishna, Koyna., Yonna, (iayatri, and 
Savitri, which, after running for about ton foot, unite and fall 
through the mouth of a carved stone cow into a cistern, and 
overflowing the cistern fill a second reservoir. The upper cistern 
is used for bathing by Hindus of the higher castes anil the second 
by Hindus of Uio lower classes. There is no written information 
regarding the building and cost of those temples. But from local 
inquiries, it appears that they have been in existcni'o from remote 
times, and that about 150 years ago they wero rebuilt and 
thoroughly repaired by the wealthy Satara banker Parshuram 
Nardyan Angal.^ llepairs at a cost of about £1.500 (Rs. 15,000) 
were carried out in 1875, when a corrugated iron roof was placed 
over the tcmjflo of Krishndbdi by the Chief of Jamkhandi. 

Tht> village is regarded by Hindus as a tirth or sacred pool, and 
as all classes of Hindus come to it to perform religious rites tho 
Bnihman priests and temple servants who form tlie hulk of the 
inhaljitants enjoy a considerahle revenue. Tlio god Shiv has an 
endowment granted by the late Rdja of Sdtara, which is administered 
by an agent appoiutod for tho purpose. Besides frequent gatherings 
ou all religious festivals, yearly fairs are held in honour of the two 
chief deities, and are largely attended by all classes of Hindus. 

Tho traditional origin of these temples is that two ralcHlias 
or demon brothers named Mahdbal and Atibal, bitter enemies of 
the Brahmans and their gods, were so powerful and warlike tliat 
they disturbed the devotions of the Brdhmans and harassed the 
people, 'rhe Briihmans appealed to Vishnu who camo and killed 
the younger brother Atibal. Enraged at the death of his brother, 
Mahdbal challenged the god to single combat. 1'hoy fought so 
long that Vishnu be(3ame exhausted and sought tho help of tho 
goddess of enehantment. 8he cast a spell over tho giant so that 
he ceased fighting and promised to gj*ant any favour the god should 
ask of him. The favour asked by the god was the death of Mahdbal. 
As Mali^bal had pledged his word this favour had to bo granted, 
and the gods began to cut tlie giant in pieces without his offering 
any resistance. Struck with admiration Shiv offered to fulfil any 
of his dying wishes. Several requests were made and granted, the 
chief being that Shiv and Vishnu should take the names of the 
giant and his brother, and that in memory of their fight their 
temples should be called Mahdbaleshvar and Atibaleshvar. 

There are three yearly festivals or utsavs at the temples, 
Krishn^tbai^s and Navrdtra in honour of the river Krishna, 

' According to a local story Parshurto ^^rdyan Angal was a S&t&ra beggar wbo 
suddenly discovering a large treasure became a banker and spent bis money in 
building temples, rest-houses, and wells in the S&t&ra district. Lady Palklaud'e 
Chow Chow, IL 31. See below PAteshvar. 
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and Shivrdtra in honour of Mahd-baleshvar. Krishndbii^s fair 
begins on tho first day of the bright half of Phdlgun (February - 
March) and lasts for five days ; the Navrdtra V-egins on the first day 
of the bright half of Ashvin (September -October) and lasts for ten 
days ; and SIdvrdtra begins on the twelfth day of the dark half of 
Mdgh (February- Marchj and lasts for seven days. To meet the cost 
of these fairs and to entertain daily about 500 Brdhmans, tho sum of 
£15 (Rs- 150) is sanctioned from the revenue of the endowed village 
of Kashri. Tho amount falls short of the outlay, and about £20 
(Rs. 200) are yearly collected by private contributions. The Navrdtra 
festival is of secondary importance, its festivities costing about £7 • 
(Rs. 70), which is wholly met by the proprietor.^ While these fairs 
last, from £20 to £J]0 (Rs. 200 - 300) are spent on the observance of 
such religious rites as •prayojan, piirdn, and kirtan or hatha. The 
amount sanctioned for the performance of these rites is about £17 lOs. 
(Rs. 175), and the excess is met from funds raised on the occasion. 

At tho Navmira there are scarcely any strangers. On tho two 
other occasions from about 1000 to 1500 Ilrdhmans, Prabhus, V^ni.s, 
Marathiis, Sonars, Shimpis, and others gather from the neighbouring 
villages in the JjIvH and W^i sub-divisions of Sdtdra, and from tlio 
nearer villages of the Mahdd sub-division of KoMba. People from 
Poona and Ndsik and from the more distant parts of the Deccan 
and of Northern India, especially Rairagis and Fakirs, may also 
sometimes bo seen. And occasionally Pdrsis and Musalnijins are 
attracted for tho sake of amusement or from curiosity. Of these 
visitors those who live close at hand return the same evening, and 
those who dwell farther off remain till tho close of the fair. These 
are accommodated either in Krishn^bai’s shrine or in tho houses 
of priests, most of whom hold papers from the ancestors of tho 
pilgrims appointing them their hereditary religious guides. The 
only rites })orformed by the pilgrims are bathing in the sacred 
waters of tho Panchganga and worshipping the principal images. 
Rich pilgrims sometimes give feasts and dinners to Rrdhmans. The 
privilege of bathing in the sacred waters is not enjoyed by all. 
People of low caste are forbidden to touch the water in the holy 
pond. But the temple Kolis serve out water which they carry from 
tho spot, and use it at some distance from the shrine. Except tho 
petty shopkeepers and Malis of Malcolm Peth few traders open 
stalls at these fairs. The articles offered for sale are of the 
commonest sort, glass bangles, earthen toys, dry dates, cocoanuts, 
potatoes, guavas, plantains, and other ordinary fruit, and raw sugar, 
and sweetmeats. Their aggregate value is about £24 (Rs. 240) and 
they are sold to the pilgrims for cash fep: immediate use. 

These feasts and fairs are a source of profit to the temple priests 
and servants. The income depends chiefly on the number and 
position of the pilgrims and is in no case trifling. A Brdhman on 
an average can lay by from £2 10^?. to £4 (iS. 25-40), though 


^ The amount originally estimated by the late Rdja of Sdtdra for the purpose was 
about £4 G^. (Rs. 43) ; but the prices of provisions have since risen, and the original 
grant ia inadequate. 
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bo may often complain.^ Tbe Quravs* or ministers appropriate the 
money offered by the pilgrims to all the images except to Murlidhar 
. in Krishndbdi’s temjUe^ whose offerings belong exclnsivoly to Koli 
temple servants. \ 

Besides these presents and offerings the priests and temple 
servants receive yearly allotments in cash or in kind from the laud 
assigned to the temples. The revenue of the villages of Kasliri and 
G6nje, estimated at £50 (Rs. 500) and paid chiefly in kind, goes 
wholly to the* priests. The Guravs, in addition to their income from 
the yield of indm land in Jor and <Tdvli,® enjoy a yearly cash payment 
of £2 (Rs. 20) and of two khandis and three mans of rice in husk 
from the proprietor. They have, besides^ the privilege of using the 
articles of food supplied for the god by the indmddr. * U uliko either 
the priest or the Gurav the Koli has no land. He receives from 
the proprietor a yearly allowance of 4s. (Rs. 2) and of four khandis 
of rice in husk. The villages which were assigned by the late Rdja 
of Sdtdra and continued by the British Government, yield a yearly 
revenue of from £110 to £120 (Rs, 1100-1200). 

Mabimandangad in J^vli is a small fort*on the top of a hill 
rising*about 600 feet above the valley, and situated in the small village 
of Shindi eleven miles west of Bdmnoli and close to the south of the 
Amboli pass bullock track. The fort is easy of ascent from Shindi. 
It is not more than about ten acres in extent and was but little used 
as it is commanded on all sides by other hills. Except some light 
broken down walls and a pond little of the fort remains, 

Mahimangad Port in Mdn lies within the village limits of Shindi 
Budruk about five and a half miles west of Dahivadi. The easiest 
way to it is by the Satdra-Pandharpur road to a point about half a 
mile west of the pass descending into the lower parts of the Miln 
sub-division. From this point a broad track branches off northwards 
to the fort which lies not more than half a mile from the road. 
There are three hamlets close on the north of the fort which towers 
about 250 feet above thorn. It consists of a flat nearly triangular 
table land with tho apex to the east surmounting a perpendicular 
scarp of black trap below which are steep slopes of short grass with 
a little soil. The sides are overgrown in places with prickly pear 
especially on the north-west corner, , The ascent should be made 
from the second hamlet which will be encountered on approaching 
the Pandharpur road from the north-west, A path about five feet 


^ There were formerly about seventy-five families. About fifty have lately left. 
The income of those that remain must be considerable. 

^ There aro twelve Gurav families dependent on the temple. The representative 
of each family worships the idols in turn, and enjoys during his time the right of 
using the food offered to the.god. 

* The produce of these lauM was formerly worth about Bs. 82^. But as much of 
it has been included in the Five Mile Forest Reserve the iuoomeof the Guravs has 
greatly fallen ofif. 

* The articles set ap^ as food for the god are for one day, rice one sher ; wheat 1 J 
shers ; pulse ^ sher ; split mm ^ aher ; clarified batter, sugar, and molasses, each three 
tdks ; cocoa-kernel two tdka ; and other condiments and spices 2^ ahers. Brides these 
half an anaa was allowed as a present or dakahiTia, The rice and o^er articles are 
cooked, the dish^ are |et before the linage and when the woribip ia over the food is 
oaten by the Gurav and his family. 
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wide is still kept in good order with rude steps at intervals of aImosi> 
every yard. A steep walk of about five minutes leads up to the 
gateway^ the immediate approach to which is i/ places almost block- 
ed by prickly pear. The path which leads ;ip the side in a south- 
east direction nere takes a turn at nearly right angles to the south- 
west. But before entering the visitor will probably go some fifteen 
yards further to see a small tank cut in the rock^ the site of an 
excellent spring always full of water and furnishing the neighbour- 
ing hamlets with their hot weather supply. The gateway has been 
cut in the scarp about thirty feet below the summit. The passage 
cut is about six feet wide but the gateway narrows to about five feet. 
It consisted as usual of a single pointed arch about seven feet high 
of well cut masonry the top of which has fallen in. Inside are 
twenty-two rock-cut steps which wind through a right angle and 
lead to the top facing east. The inner side of the curve is as usual 
protected and the way up the steps proportionately narrowed by a 
curtain of solid masonry. On emerging on the top and proceeding 
east along the north face of the fort on the right hand is a small 
hillock on which stood the office or hacheri now in ruins. A 
little further on is a water tank thirty feet square, originally built 
of well cut masonry, but now a great deal fallen in. Near it are 
two small tanks lined with cement for the storage either of grain op 
water, and to the south of these is a large pit rough hewn out of the 
rock, perhaps intended for prisoners as in Varugad. About fifty 
yards further east is a turret of considerable size the masonry of 
which is still solid and on which a gun was planted. This turret 
stretches right across the fort but underneath it on the southern 
side is an archway about four feet high by two brood. By creeping 
through it is reached the eastern end which tapers off nearly to a 
point. The fort is about a hundred yards long by forty wide. The 
walls are at present about five or six feet high and the masonry, 
except the top layer, is in fair preservation. At the east end is one, and 
at the west end are two bastions at tho north-west and south-west 
angles. Originally all three were crowned with guns and there are 
still remains of parapets on them. On the east bastion is a small 
stone placed erect for a ling and worshipped as the image of the god 
Jajarndth Mahd,dey. A small fair is held in hononr of the god and 
the existence of this shrine explains bow the path up to the fort is 
in good order. There is also a ruined building of loose stones near 
the south-west bastion in honor of some Muhammadan saint or pir. 

Mahimangad is expressly mentioned as one of the chain forts built 
by Shivdji to guard his eastern frontier. But some of the natives 
declare that the fort existed in Musalmdn times and point to the pir 
shrine as evidence. This shrine however proves nothing since there 
are many such unfortified hills. The masonry is characteristic of the 
later built forts of Mardtha times consisting of small, almost or 
altogether, uncut stones bound' together by mortar usually poor but, 
at the bastions and entrance, of good sound quality. On the same 
spur about a hundred yards east of the fort is a hill which barely com- 
mands it and is connected with it by a neck of the spur. The ham- 
lets at the foot are not walled or protected in any way so that tho 
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«pproacli within 250*feet of the top mast have been easy enough. 
To escalade it however must have been difficult though at the south- 
.east corner by no ^eans impossible. The hereditary garrison 
consisted of about se\enty-five Rdtnoshis and Mh^rs who hold the 
gadkari indm lands. The fort had lands assigned for it. The 
navaJddr or former commander of the garrison is now thcj.)d/t7 
and the sabnis or accountant is the kulkarni of the lands which 
are for purposes of administration as a distinct village called by 
the name of the fort. 

Mahuli, a small village of 1097 people in KhAnApur, ten miles 
■north of Vita with which it is joined by a local fund road, has a 
remarkable Hemddpanti temple of Kadamba Devi. The temple 
is in the centre of the village, though *hot easy to find out. It is 
about forty feet long by about twenty broad and consists of a hall 
or mandap with a shrine and vestibule, but without a spire. It is 
built j of gray trap on a mound about ten feet above the average 
level of the village streets. It is closely surrounded by mud houses 
and therefore seen to less advantage than many of these old temples 
which are usually found in vacant spaces and often outside the 
villages.^ It is raised on a atone plinth about three feet high, the 
face of which is cut in a lozenge pattern. The walls are different 
from the usual type of Hemkdpanti temples in the district being 
elaborately carved externally, especially the shrine wall. The hall 
or viandap is twenty feet square and the walls reach to the roof not 
as usual left solely for support to the pillars. Tiie line of the front 
or east wall is straight and contains a square entrance. But it is 
in bad repair, the carved work nearly defaced and everywhere 
blocked up with mud and stones put in to prop it up. The side walls, 
which also contain two square entrances, are as usual rather wider 
at the centre, the outline slightly resembling the cruciform. The 
stones are pointed in beaded and tooth work and floral decorations 
are faintly carved on them. The vestibule to the shrine is about 
five feet by nineteen. The shrine is star-shaped and about fifteen fe^et 
by twenty at the widest part. At the west north and south sides 
are flat faces conuected by zigzags showing five corners. These 
walls are carved in much the same way as the hall or mandap walls 
but far more elaborately. The faces contain niches with images 
of deities fairly well executed. The image in the north niche is 
Mahish^suri Devi riding on a buffalo and holding the child Parshu- 
rdm in her lap ; the image on the west is of Narsinh the man -lion ; 
and the image on the south is Ganpati and Shad^nan or Kdrti- 
'keya^ The roof has heavy eaves of carved stone but scarcely 
projecting and a modern brick parapet. The hall or mandap 
inside has four pillars in the centre carved in the usual pattern. 
The shafts are of a single block and about seven feet high. Tho 
basement is square and the rest of the rock is cat into cylindrical 
^uare and other sections all carved in floral and beaded patterns. 
Under these four pillars is the round slab called rangahila for 
religious dancing and the like. Embedded in the walls are twelve 
other semi-detached pillars of the same pattern connected with the 
roof by crochets of a scroll pattern. The roof is divided by cross 
beams into nine compartments cut in the lozenge pattern^ Chit the- 
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most noteworthy thing in the interior is the sort of screen which 
divides the shrine or gdblidra vestibule from the mandap. It is of 
pierced stone work very elaborately cut in JbzeDges of a sort of 
tooth pattern exceedingly elegant and strijiing. The shrine is a 
plain square chamber and contains nothing but two projecting 
slabs or stone symbols of Devi with the ling and shalunkha of 
Mah^dev in front. Though so small inside the carving of the 
temple is superior to anything in the district^ except perhaps some 
at Shingndpur and the old temple at Parli. The temple is said to 
have been built by a Kds^r or bangle-maker more than a thousand 
years ago. A branch of the Kdsdr^s family is said to reside at 
present in Kolhdpur without any connection with Mdhuli. 

Ma'huli, 17° 42' north latitude and 74° 6' east longitude, also 
called Sangam Mahuli from its position at the meeting of the Krishna 
and the Yenna, is a holy town of 2916 people in great local note 
about throe miles east of Satara. The town is divided into 
two parts Kshotra Mahuli in British territory on the east bank 
of the Krishna^ with 1630 people and Vasti Mahuli on the west 
bank of the Krishda with 1286 people, the property of the Pant 
Pratinidhi by whose family most of the Mahuli temples were built 
in the eighteenth century. These temples,^ which form the chief 
objects of interest at Mahuli, are ten in number and are built 
almost on or about the river banks. Descending the river the first is 
the temple of Rddhdshankar on the east bank of the Krishna in the 
limits of Kshetra Mahuli. The temple stands on the Giri Gh^t a 
long and handsome stone platform built by one B4pu Bhat Govind 
Bhat about 1780. The temple is built of basalt and consists of a 
shrine and a vestibule which may here be described as a veranda 
supported by three small horse-shoe scollopped arches. The dome 
is of brick and almost conical in shape. It is broken up into gradu- 
ally lessening rows of stucco ornamentation in which are niches 
filled with images. On each side of the entrance is a lamp-pillar 
or fUpmdL The temple was built about 1825 by Tdi Sdheb Sachiv 
the great-grandmother of the present Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

The second, also on the east bank of the Krishna, is the temple of 
Bilveshvar built about 1742 by Shripatrdv Pant Pratinidhi. The 
temple consists of a vestibule (18' x 18' x 1 1') and a shrine (10' 9" x 
10' 6" X 13'). The vestibule has no opening but a low door close to 
which is the Nandi. The roof is supported by a few pillars each of 
which is in alternate courses square round or octagonal. The front 
is plain and about thirty feet long. The sides gradually contract 
by a series of ofiEsets which run up nearly to the top of the dome so 
that the back wall is only five or six feet long. Except the upper 
part of the dome which is of brick covered and ornamented with 
stucco, the temple is built of gray stone and bears a very solid 
appearance. Over the bull near the vestibule door is a square 


^ The Krishna ia crossed near MAhnli by a flying bridge and the steep descent on 
its east bank is obviated by a good vrindinff pavement or gJuU. 

^ The temple accounts are from the M^. of the late Mr. E. H. Little, C.8« 
formerly First Assistant Collector, SAt^ira. Compare Cheason and Woodhall’fl 
Bombay Miscellany, 1, 303-304. 
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stone canopy apparently later than the temple and supported on each 
side by a broad low pointed arch. In front of the temple are a few 
tombs of ascetics and further beyond is the ghat or winding pavement 
and flights of steps leading to the river built in 1738 by A naudrAv 
Bhivrdv Deshmukh Angapurkar. The third, also on the east bank 
of the Krishna but at some distance from the first two as also from 
Mahuli village, is a large temple dedicated to Rd^meshvar and 
built about a.d. 1700 by Parshur^m Nardyan Angal of Dehgaon. 
Looking at it from the opposite or west bank the chief objects of 
note are the very fine flights of thirty-five steps leading up to it 
from the river-bed. One flight with its broad platform was begun 
by the last Peshwa Bajir^Lv II. (1796-1817), but never finished. 
Though forming part of the whole structure, it would lead, if finish- 
ed, rather to the side of the temple than to the temple itself. The 
other flight begins nearly where the first leaves off, and at an angle 
to it, and is said to be the work of Parshurdm Angal. Half-way 
up it on either side is a small cloister of two arches, which would 
be perfectly circular but for a small niche in the keystone. The 
roof is domed and formed by concentric layers of stone, each 
projecting over the one below and so diminishing in circumference 
till onlya small hole is left enough to admit one stone. At the top 
of the steps are two lamp-pillars one on either side and on the right 
is a small shrine with a three-faced image of DattStraya. In front is a 
bull with his face towards the door of the vestibule. Ho is very richly 
ornamented with chains and bells. Between his feet is a small ling 
overshadowed by the cobra with two worshipping women. The 
canopy is supported at the corners by pillars which are square and 
round or octagonal in alternative courses. Above is a low octagonal 
dome on two courses, the lower plain, the upper with a few figures. 

* Above this again is a representation of the lotus, but the stucco 
has fallen off. The doorway consists of a stone porch supported 
on half pillars. The vestibule is very small and is entered by a 
low door. There are throe domes, the lowest is over the vestibule, 
the next comes a little higher, and the third adjoining it is the 
highest. All the domes are of brick and stucco surmounted by 
a representation of the lotus. Behind the temple is a cloister of 
five arches. A small door leads into tho shrine with five small 
figures in black basalt. The central figures are Shiv and P4rvati, 
At one end is an upright Hanumdu with hands clasped together. 

The fourth temple of Sangameshvar MahAdev is, as its name shows, 
close to the sangam or junction of the two rivers, on the west 

• bank of the Krishna and the Jiorth bank oftheYenna and nearly 
opposite the Bilveshvar temple. Prom the bank of the Krishna 
two flights of steps lead up to ibe courtyard wall in which is a 
small door opening into the quadrangular court in which lies the 
temple. It consists of a small open veranda with a roughly 
executed painting of jLakshmi and a vestibule and shrine. In 
front is the sacred bull under a canopy resting on four pillars. 
The breadth at the back is gradually diminished by a series of 
offsets which are carried up into the dome* The architecture is 
pure Hindu. The pillars are round or octagonal and square iU; 
dtemate courses, and the roof is formed xxt long stones which 
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Btretcli diagonally from pillar to pillar bo as to form a series of 
lozenge or diamond-shaped spaces^ filled in with square stones of 
less size. There are good flying buttres^s to the platform of- 
the sacred bull and the top of the dome. / Like Bilveshvar the 
body of the building is of basalt and the dome of brick and stucco. 
It is said to have been built by Shripatr^v Pant Pratinidhi about 
1740. Just below this temple and at the actual junction of the 
rivers is a triangular plot of ground occupied by tombs built 
over the burial places of an ascetic named Banshapuri and his 
disciples. The largest, under which the ascetic himself is said to 
be buried, is an octagonal building of gray basalt, surmounted - 
by a low dome. The sides are open, and the triangular heads of 
the openings are scolloped and richly carved above ; a broad ledge 
is carried round supported on elegant scrolls. Inside is a ling 
and sacred bull. The next in size is square with a horse-shoe 
opening about six feet high and carved pilasters on each side. 
The dome is of brick plastered and fluted. Inside are a ling and 
bull. The third is a mere canopy with fluted dome and supported 
on square pillars over the ling and bull. 

The fifth, the largest of the M^huli temples on the south bank 
of the Yeima at its meeting with the Krishna is dedicated to Vish- 
veshvar Mahddev and is said to have been built by Shripatrdv Pant 
Pratinidhi about 1735. It is of basalt and enclosed by an irregular- 
shaped court-yard open on the river side, from which it is approached 
by a flight of steps. The high platform on which it is raised, the 
low colonnade which runs round the greater part of it, the short 
thick pillars in alternate courses of round octagonal and square, 
the lozenge-figured stone roof, the breadth increasing from the 
front by offsets and then decreasing in a similar way behind, all 
show that it is a building purely Hindu in architecture. The 
length from back to front is about fifty feet, and the breadth varies 
from twenty feet to five feet. The interior consists of a vestibule 
with images of Ganpati and Lakshmi and a marble shrine. The 
dome is of brick and stucco. The squareness of the form in this 
and other domes of this time contrasts with the round domes of a 
later period. Animals are carved in the capitals of the pillars and 
the cornices. The sacred bull is on the usual platform surmounted 
by a canopy and octagonal dome, the niches of which are filled with 
mythological figures, and are divided from each other by figures of 
men on elephants. On two sides of the court-yard are cloisters with 
broad low pointed arches and square pillars ; they are either meant 
to serve for cooking purposes or are hostelries for visitors. On* 
another side is a similar unfinished building with narrower and 
more pointed arches. At the entrance of the vestibule is a fine bell 
apparently with no writing but the date 1 744 in English figures* 
The bell was probably taken by the Mardthda from some Portu- 
guese church in the Eonkan after the capture of 'Bassein in 
1739. At the back of the Vishveshvar temple and very inferior 
to it in every respect is a basalt temple of Bimchandra said to 
have been built in 1772 by Trimbak Vishvanith Pethe usually 
called Mima a distinguishea general under the fourth Feshwa 
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MAdhavrdy (1761-1772) and the maternal uncle of SadAshivrAv 
Bh&u. It is very small and consists merely of a veranda and a 
shrine with brass figures of R4m, Lakshraan, and Sita. The wall 
behind them is panelled with broad low arches and painted with 
flowers. The dome consists of only two polygonal courses. There 
are five other small temples in Mdhuli. The temple of Vithoba 
was built by Jotipant Bhdg vat of Chinchner about a.d. 1730. It 
originally consisted of a small veranda with carved wooden pillars 
opening into the shrine by a low Muhammadan arch. A hall or 
vestibule with wooden pillars and door all round was added about 
1860. The roof is hung with lamps. Bhairavdev’s is a small 
temple consisting of a shrine and open vestibule or veranda with 
three small arches. It was built about 1770 by one Krisbnambhat 
Tdlke and a hall with wooden pillars, as in the temple of Vithoba, 
has been recently added to it. The other three temples are one of 
Kiishndbdi and another of Krishneshvar Mahddev built in 1754 
and 1790 by Krishna Dikshit Ghiplunkar ; and a temple on the right 
of the Sdt&ra road with a handsome flight of steps begun by one 
of the Sdtdra Rdnis in 1865. Besides these temples M4huli has on 
each side of the road leading to the ferry several tombs or cenotaphs 
to members of the late royal family of Siitara and others.' One or 
two of these have some simple but handsome stone carving.^ M4huli 
was the birthplace of Ram Shastri Parbhone the famous spiritual 
and political adviser of the fourth Peshwa MAdhavrdv (1761-1772). 
MAhuli was the scene of an interview between the last Peshwa 
Bajirav (1796- 1817) and Sir John Malcolm just before war was 
declared against him and during his wandering he constantly 
returned to Mdhuli. 

Makrandgad, 4054 feet above sea level, well known to Mah4ba- 
'leshvar visitors as the kSaddleback, is a hill fort situated as the crow 
flies seven miles south-west of Malcolm Peth. It is well named the 
Saddleback and consists of two flattened humps with a rid^e 
between them.® From almost any part of the western face of the hill 
between Bombay and Babington points it forms a fine object in the 
magnificent pile of hills varied in form and colour which form the 
south-west group. It is perhaps best seen from Sassoon Point where 
several peaks and ridges in the back ground serve for contrast 
and throw it into strong relief. It is abdut 650 feet lower than the 
.Mahdbaleshvar plateau, but to reach the summit it is necessary to 
walk from ten to twelve miles and descend about 1800 feet into the 
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1 The illastrioiui dead from S&t&ra and the neighbouring villages are brought for 
cremation to Mahuli. 

s One tomb with the figure of a sitting dog is said to mark the burial place of a 
favourite dog of Rija SbAhu (1708-1749) caUed Vedd RAia or the Mad King from his 
eccentricities. It was a black ^eyhound and saved Shdhu's life by its furious bark- 
ing. which called the king*s attention to a tiger which was in the act of springing on 
him. On one occasion Shdhu dressed him in gold brocade covered with jewels and 
pat his own turban on his head when he was about to receive two Mardtha chiefs in 
full court. A palauaum establishment was kept up for him. Grant Duff’s Mardtbdt^ 
265 note 4 ; Lady FsOkland’s Chow Chow, II. 31-32 ; Murray’s Bombay Handbool^ 
275. 

* A view of the fort with its two flattened humps is given in Gbescon and Wood* 
hall’s Bombay Miscellany, 1. 177 * 
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Koytia valley. The easiest way is to take a ^ath beyond Babingtoii 
Point which descends by Devli village whence after crossing the 
Koyna a fairly gradual ascent leads to the village of Ghonaspur 
lying on a shoulder of the hill at the south-fiast corner of the scarp. 
The lino of the ridge is north-west south-east. The south-east 
hump is scalable but the north-west very difficult to climb if 
possible. On the south-east hump is a temple of Mallikarjun built 
by Shivaji and an unused spring. The fort walls are broken down 
and appear not to have been very strong at any time. The local 
story about this as about other S^tdra forts is that it was built by 
Shivaji probably about 1656 at the same time as Pratdpgad. It 
was a fort of minor importance as it commanded none of the 
important passes^ but it served as a link in the chain between Vdsota 
and Pratdpgad. It was surrendered by private negotiation on 14th 
May 1818 at the same time as PraW-pgad.^ 

Mala, a small village sixteen miles south-west of Pdtan on a 
plateau at the very edge of the Sahyddris, gives its name to a very 
favourite bullock pass which connects the port of Sangameshvar in 
Ratnagiri with the Satara district. The road from Patan is by the 
Kumbhdrli metalled road as far as the Yerad ferry, then by Morgiri 
on to Kokisri, whence by an easy ascent is climbed a long spur ten 
miles of a level path along which leads to Mala. The path crosses 
a small ridge about a mile from Mala and the camping ground 
adjoins a temple situated in a shallow basin of rice and flat lands 
surrounded by the rounded tops of the neighbouring hills. A mile^s 
walk over nearly dead level ground leads to the edge of the pass 
from where on clear days a fine view as far as the sea is obtainable. 
There are a few bison and sdmbar in this neighbourhood, but to beat 
the forest a very large number of men and two or three guns are 
reouired. In October, and, if the monsoon is late, after the first ’ 
fall of thundershowers, there is a fair chance of falling in with 
game by stalking in the early morning. The Mala forests are not 
good for bear, but tigers not unfrequently roam in the neighbour- 
hood. The climate in the hot weather is delicious and the ascent at 
Kokisri once made easy a fair weather track for carts and rough 
carriages would easily be maintained. The bullock traffic is chiefly 
along another spur from Dhebevddi a village in the VAng valley. 
The ascent is not much steraer than at Kokisri and the ten miles of 
track along the ridge by Pdneri and Humbami are equally easy. . 
These two villages as well as P6nchgani on the other route are good 
places for bear and sdmbar shooting. There is also a track to Helv&k 
but this is less used and the ascent at N4v is exceedingly steep. •• 

MalaVdi, near the head of the Man river, is a village of 1363 
people in the MAn sub-division, seven miles north-west of Dahivadi. 
ITiere is some tolerable land near the village And river, but low rocky 
hills close the village in on three sides, and at a very little distance 
from the village the ground is very broken and the country rugged 
and wild. The village has walls with gates flanked with bastions 
on the north and south between which is the market street lined 


' PendhAri and Mar&tha War Papers, 343. 
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with sl^ps. There ii now only a small local traffic^ but in Mardtha 
times M4.1^ydi was the home of the Ghatges one of the most 
influential Mardtha families. The Ghdtges were Deshmukhs and 
Sardeshmukhs of Mdn and their chief had a mamab or command of 
horse or some equivalent dignity under the Bahraani dynasty. The 
title of Sardeshmukh was given them in 1626 when it was bestowed 
on Nagoji Ghatge as an unconditional favour by the sixth Bijdpur 
kingibrdhim Adil Shdh( 1580- 1626), together with tho title of Jhunjdr 
Rav. The great ancestor of the family was Rdm Rdja Ghdtge who 
had a small mansab under- the Bahmanis. From that period the 
Ghdtges have been notorious for their family feuds. They held indm 
* hndjdgir lands under the Bijdpur government immediately subject 
to the control of the mokdsdddr or district administrator and served 
it with a body of horse.^ In 1657 when Aurangzoh attacked Bijdpur 
Sarjerdv Ghdtffe joined the Bijdpur general Khdn Muhammad with 
his troops.'^ iIl)out 1(580 the Deshmukhi claims of Mdhlvdi were 
given by tho Moghals to the Brdhman Deshmukhs of Khatav. 
When returned to the Qhdtgeson their submission they were placed 
under the Brahmans^ surveillance. The Ghdtges were plundering 
without stint over the whole district up to MalCdpur near Panhdla, 
although Aurangzeb’s army was within forty miles of them. 
The present representative of the family, enjoying a yearly revenue 
of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), is Shivdji bin Bhavdnji Ghdtge who 
resides both at Mdldvdi and Budlo. 

Mallika'rjun Hill in Vdlva, about 1000 feet above the plain, is 
a point in the range of hills which breaks off from tho Xaridur 
spur at Yeupe about twelve miles south-west of Kardd and with a 
break at the joint boundaries of the villages of Itkare and Yodo 
Nipani runs as far as Pokharni and Bavachi close to Ashta. Tho hill 
is more or less conical in shape with a flat plateau of about ton acres 
on the top. The ascent can be made from Mdlevddi on tho south or 
from Yede or Gotkhindi on the north from two to three miles either 
way. On the flat plateau at the summit are three large tombs of 
Musalmdn saints or 'pin* and several smaller ones much resorted to 
by devout Musalmdns. The chief mausoleum is of Chdud, a native 
of Bokhdra in Tartary who is said to have lived here as a devotee 
and died some three or four centuries ago. A hundred years later 
one Gdvri built him the mausoleum which is a whitewashed stone 
building with a small dome about twenty feet square and twenty 
feet high. Another follower Badrud-din of Baghddd in Turkey in 
Asia came some seventy years ago and his disciple one 8atu a 
,Mardtha from Sdngli built his mausoleum. Anndji, son of Satu, built 
another to his father's memory adjoining Badrud-din^s and AnndjPa 
son Ndikji is still alive and lives in attendance at the mosque. This 
is a living instance of a Mardtha family becoming hereditary disciples 
of Mnsalmdu saints without breaking with their own religion. 
Ndikji has built a Hindu temple to his father Anndji which lies on the 
south-east while ascending the northern slope from Gotkhindi. The 
temple of Mallikdrjun lies about 700 feet off the plain. At less than 
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3 Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 71« 
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a third of the way or about 200 feet from the plain ia the PAt^l Ganga 
spring. From here a path with steps leads about 400 feet higher up 
to the first terrace which was built on to the side of the hill in mortared 
masonry by one Shid4ppa Gogre of Pauh4»la about 1830. About 
seventy-five feet higher is another and the chief terrace also built by 
Gogre about sixty feet long by twenty broad and on a level with some 
caves which are now dedicated to Mullikdrjun. Round the north- 
east and west sides up to the various buildings is a parapet. The 
entrance is up some steps a little east of the centre. A little west of 
the centre and in the middle of the terrace are two lamp pillars or 
dipmdls with a basil platform between, evidently modern. 

Beginning from the east the first* is a modern cave-like structure' 
of two masonry arches and a flat roof built forty years ago by Lingappa, 
a Vdni of Botkhdl in Sdngli. Close to it on the west is an old cave 
twenty-five feet long by nine deep and six feet high with two arclies 
and a partition in the centre forming a double cell. The roof is 
flat and the arched entrance modern. The third close by is a small 
temple of Kalbhairav with a conical tower also modern. Adjoining 
this to the west is a large cave twenty feet long by eighteen feet 
deep with two arcfles at the face. An open space of four feet is 
followed by a masonry veranda of three arched divisions and 
evidently modern twenty-one feet long and ten feet bri)ad. In a 
line with this is another veranda of four divisions a pillar supporting 
each. The veranda is not more than six feet high, about twenty- 
one feet long and eight feet broad, built of masonry and against the 
face of the rock in which a small door about five feet high by two 
feet broad is cut. Inside is the main temple, a fiat roofed chamber 
(21' X 16' X 5' 10"), the roof supported on four squat pillars in threo 
courses two rectangular with a cylindrical ono between them. The 
space between the pillars from east to west is about ten feet and 
between the two southern pillars a vestibule sixteen feet by ten is 
made leading to a small door four feet by two which opens into the 
shrine or gdbhdra. The shrino is about ten feet by eight and 
contains a Ihig of Somndth Mahadev, Westward from the outer 
division of the wandap is a chamber (10' 7"x 8'x9') containing the 
Iwg of Mallikarjun Mahddev. The roof here is very thin and a 
conical spire has been built upon the rock by some modern restorer. 
To the west of this again is a small stone basin. To the north 
and in a line with the veranda of the mandap is the Nandi chamber' 
also dug in the rock which projects here beyond the entrance of the 
mandap. Again upon the terrace and in front of this is another 
modern Nandi chamber surmounted with a drum-chamber or 
nagdrWidna built about fifty years ago by a Vdni of Nard in the 
Alta petty division of Kolhapur. He also built the veranda in front 
of the chief mandap. A little above and adjoining the pond next the 
Nandi cave is a double flat-roofed cave seventeen feet long east to 
west by twelve deep and six high and to the west of these are two 
more modern masonry cells built by Sakhoba a V&m of Shirila in 
Valva. The path to M^lev^di leads past a small spring in a stone basin 
the water of which however is not used. Further on on the south side 
is another spring constantly used about 220 yards from Mallikdrjun^s 
temple and about thirty more from the Musalmdn tombs above. 
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Nothing is known of the maker of the caves which are admitted 
to be ancient though artificial. The sage Agastya mentioned in the 
Karvir Mahdtmya as the devotee of MallikArjun is generally accredited 
with being the builder, Somuiith is said to be the older form of the 
deity. Its position would make it probable that it is tho chief one 
but tho only fair held here is in honour of Mallikiirjun on tho first 
and last Mondays of iS/»rd(;a)ior July-August, when about 500 people 
assemble and the god^s palanquin or is carried in proces- 

sion. The temple is a favourite spot of worship with the Jains and 
Lingdyat VAnis. Shid4ppa Gogre the Vani of Panliala lately made 
jBxtensive repairs and built tho very fine terraces and his sons set aside 
a portion of their earnings for this purpose year by year. The pillars 
of the mandap are very curious and are shar|)ly cut, while the roof 
and wall doors are the same. Except a little moulding the doors have 
no carving. There are no signs in any of the caves of stone benches 
or beds and the set is classed by Dr. Burgess as Brdhmanical tbo 
pillars being of about the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,’* 

Ma'ndhardev is a point in the Mahddev rango lying six miles 
north of Wdi from which a spur branches northward to Ving. It 
crowns a long plateau which is easily reached by the bridle path known 
&s Phayre^s road from Wdi on tha south whence tho ascent is eight 
miles, from Shirval on the north whence the ascent is about thirteen, 
or from the west by Baleghar about ten miles by a road made from 
the top of the Khamatki pass. All these roads were made at about the 
same time when it was intended to make Mdndhardeva health resort 
for troops. This yjlateau is about twelve miles long and generally 
about half a mile wide looking down some 2000 feet on the north and 
west to the Bhor territory and the Khanddla potty division and about 
1500 on the south towards Wai. A small dip on the west contains a 
rest-house, garden, and an excellent water cistern built by T4i Sdhob 
Sachiv tho great grandmother of the present prince of Bhor. To tho 
west again of the dip is tho plateau of Yerulisimilar toMAndhardev and 
about four miles long. Tho height above sea-level of the Md^ndhardev 
peak is 4510. There are still traces of the road made by Government 
when tho health resort was under consideration and to the west are the 
remains of a travellers" bungalow. The hill is very bare, the slopes 
on all sides for about a hundred feet down being under cultivation. 
The only exception is an Anjan grove v\rhich surrounds a temple of 
Devi. The temple is said to be 300 years old. It was built in honour 
of K41ubai or Kaleshvari Devi the patron goddess of the village. 
The idol has two silver masks and some garments. About 1850 a 
•spire was added to tho temple. The temple enjoys about 47} acres 
of rent-free land assessed at £1 3s. ( Rs. 1 1 J) . The grant is entered in 
the name both of Mindeshvar and Kdleshvari. The masks are carried 
in procession. The Guravs perforin worship by turns for a fortnight 
and the offerings go to each during his turn. A yearly fair lasting- 
for a day and night and attended by about 5000 people takes place 
on the full- moon. of Paueh or December- January. The offerings 
are estimated at £10 (Rs. 100). Above tho temple is a 9mall flat 


^ Csve Temples of India, 427 -428. 
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space on the hill top where the people who assemble at the yearly fait* 
usually camp. The spot commands an extensive view on all sides 
and Purandhar in Poona stands out with a special boldness to the- 
north, 

Masur in Kardd is a village of 4530 inhabitants^ lying nn the left 
bank of a stream at the junction of the Kardd-Targaon and Umbraj-* 
Pandharpiir roads four miles east of Umbraj and eight miles nofth of 
Kard^d. The village obtains a copious water-supply from the stream 
on which it lies. The surrounding land is most of it excellent 
black soil with unusual facilities for irrigation by water-lifts and 
smalt dams yielding some of the best wheat crops in the Kard,d sub- • 
division. Masur has a vernacular school with over a hundred boys 
and a village post office. The village has one main street running 
west to east with an open space at the west end which serves for a 
innrket. To the north of this market is a large building with the 
remains of a wall about twenty feet high with corner bastions. 
The walls enclose a space of about two acres and contain a large 
mansion in the native style with a two-storeyed building in the east, 
a quadrangle in the middle centre, and stabling in the west. This 
was formerly the head-quarters office of the Tirgaon sub-division 
which reached as far west as Helvak. Before this Masur was a 
mud fort under the Pratinidhi, and in 1806 the Pant Pratinidhi 
Parslmrdm Shrinivits was confined here, shut up by the last Peshwa 
Bajirtiv and his mother who was backed up by Balvantr^v Phadnis 
themutdlilc or deputy. Bapu Gokhale was sent to enforce submission, 
and for a time the country was quiet, but shortly afterwards Tai 
I'elin an oilwoman mistress af the Pratinidhi collected a force in 
Vasota, descended on Masur, carried it, and released the Pratinidhi. 
But Gokhale came back and succeeded in taking the Pratinidhi 
prisoner.^ 

Ma'yni, 17°27'northlatitude and 74^34' eastlongitude,amumcipal 
town with in 1881 a population of 2997 or nineteen more than in 
1872, lies thirteen miles south-east of Vaduj at the junction of the 
Tilsgaon-Mograla and Malhfirpeth-Pandharpur roads. It has a 
vernacular school, a village post office, and to the north a lake 
built by the Irrigation Department in 1875-76 with a small 
irrigation bungalow about a mile east of the town.^ The town is 
walled and entered by gates on the west and east. A tolerable 
water-supply is obtained from a stream which runs by the north- 
east of the town and falls into the Yerla five miles south-west. The 
canal and most of the good soil lie to the south of the town. In 
places where the level of the land is too high for water to be’ 
obtained direct from the canal, it is raised by water-lifts attached to 
small wells dug near the canal banks and Supplied by sluices fiom 
the canal. 

The municipality which was established in 1854 had in 1882-83 
an income of £43 (Rs, 430) and an expenditure of £38 12^. (Bs. 386), 
In a revenue statement of about 1 790 Mdyni appears as the head*! 

^ Grant Duff’s Mar&th&s, 61 5 '616. 

^ Details of the Mliyui lake ^yen above p.l54. 
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qnarters of a sob-dMaion in tbe R&yb^ earhdr with a revenae of 
£1312 (Rs. 13,120).^ lu 1827 Captain Clunea notices Mfiyni as a 
kasha or market town with 600 houses, thirty shops, and a water- 
course,® 

Modlla, 1 V 46" north latitude and 73* 56" east longitude, about 
fourteen miles north-west of S4t4ra, is the head-quarters of the JAvli 
sub-division with in 1881 a population of 1407 or 215 more than in 
1872, Medha lies about a hundred yards from the left bank of the 
Ifenna which is crossed about a few hundred yards above by a foot- 
bridge and has an excellent water supply in some cisterns or stone 
.basins filled from a pipe fed by a spring in the range of hills to the 
north of the town. The Medha- Baninoli and Modha-Oogva bullock 
tracks leading to the Koyna and Solshi valleys start from Medha. A 
well built fair weather track passes through a gorge about ton 
miles north-north-east to Kuddl and a perennial road joins Medha 
with Sdtara and Malcolm Peth. Besides the sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices, Medha has a Monday market, a school, a post 
office, a travellers" bungalow, and, since the passing of the Deccan 
Agriculturists" Relief Act, a 8ub-judge"s court. •The sub-divisional 
offices are located in a native building where in 1880 a large number 
of Government records were destroyed by fire, 

Mhasvad, 17° 38' north latitude and 74° 55' cast longitude in 
Mdn, seventeen miles south-east of Dahivadi and about fifty-throe miles 
east of Sdtdra, is a municipal town, and in its village extent the 
largest in the Man sub-division. It lies on the Satara-Pandharpur 
road on the left bank of the Mdn and had in 1831 a population of 
5581 or 740 less than in 1872, the fall being chiefly due to the 
1877 famine which was very severe in the Man sub-division. The 
1872 census showed 6058 Hindus and 263 Musalmdns and the 
1881 census showed 5354 Hindus and 227 Musalmdns. The 
municipality which was established in 1857 had in 1882-83 an 
income of £238 is, (Rs. 2382) and an expenditure of £182 10«. 
(Rs. 1825). Mhasvad is enclosed by a ruined mud wall with corner 
bastions. The town has one main street running from east to west 
and leading to the Pandharpur road which runs round the north of 
the town. It is about half a mile long and thirty feet broad with 
on each side grain and cloth shops. .A weekly market is held 
on Wednesday. It is an important trade centre with about sixty 
traders mostly Brdhmans, Gujardt and Lingdyat Vanis, Shimpis, 
Jains, and Sangars, Bombay and English piece-goods are brought 
in largo quantities by Gujardt Vanis and Shimpis from Bombay and 
* Poona. The Vanis and Jains buy from the growers spiked millet 
raw sugar wheat and earthnuts and send tnem in cart-loads to 
Sholdpur and Pandharpur in the east and Sdtdra Mahdd and 
Chiplun in the west, and from Chiplun bring salt cocoanuts and 
apices. The Sangars buy sheep"s wool-twist from the Dhangars, 
weave it intoblanketS’Or and send them to Chiplun, Mahdd, 

Sdtdra, Pandharpur, and Sholdpur. To the north-east of the town is 

^ Waring*8 Mar&th^, 244 . ® Itinerary, 62 . 
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the dispensary in charge of a hospital assistant which was established 
in 1871 and in 1883 treated thirty-two in-patienft and 4121 out- 
patients at a cost of £59 4^ (Rs. 592), Besides the dispensary 
the town has a post office and two schools. ' 

Near the west entrance of the town in the north side of the street 
is the temple of Shidnath usually called Ndth. The original 
structure is evidently ancient and recoursed. The gdbhdra or 
image-chamber, with an internal area of 20' by 20' but outside 
about 30' by 30' is of the star shape and built of gray basalt. It 
contains images of Nath and his wife Jogai in human form. The 
walls are ten feet high. The original unmortared blocks have been, 
replaced by smaller ones in mortar but the old shape has been 
retained. The spire thirty feet high is of brick and lime with a 
series of octagonal concentric storeys. The mandap has a vestibule 
about 6 by 6' the walla of which are in black basalt and have 
a wainscot of carved stone figures. This leads into a mar^dap now 
an oblong structure (30'x20') with a roof ten feet high. In the 
centre are four of the ancient pillars in the usual octagonal cylin- 
drical and rectangular courses excellently carved and moulded. 
The whole is on a plinth four feet high. Outside this is a modern 
court about fifty feet square enclosed on three sides by rude 
verandas of stone and mud with wooden pillars. On the wall of 
the western veranda is imbedded a large black stone on which 
is a very plainly written Kdnarese inscription. Every evening 
Purans are read here by a Brdhman. On the fourth or southern 
side is a detached hall on wooden pillars about 50’ by 30' and 
beyond this again an uncovered court. Just outside the southern 
end of the hall is a large black stone elephant about 5' high and 
4’ broad with the right foot raised and trunk curled. A legend 
explains that N4th rescued from drowning in the Ganges the 
elephant of which this is the image. It is much venerated and 
many offerings are presented to it. Attached to the right foot is a 
small chain and the story goes that rheumatism can be cured by 
waving the chain over the shoulders ; also that if any one fail while 
visiting the temple to give a suitable offering to the elephant, the 
chain will be discovered next day in his field, and ho will have to 
return it to the temple under pain of severe calamities arising from 
the displeasure of Nith. The court also contains at th^ south-east 
corner a fine lamp-pillar. Two archways lead into the street of 
which the inner about thirty feet high is a little higher than the 
outer archway. Who built the original temple is not known, as the 
inscription has not been made out. The courts, archways, lamp-.* 
pillar and restorations are mostly about 200 years old, the work of 
BaUji D4bal a member of the Kar&d Deshchaughula family. A 
yearly fair is held on the bright first of MdrgMrsh or November- 
December, when the masks of the images are driven in a car. Besides 
the usual articles of trade this fair, which is attended by about 20,000 
people and lasts for abont fifteen days, has a special traflSc in horses 
and cattle. The number of cattle and horses sheep and goats 
exhibited reaches abont 3000, and as much as £3000 (Rs. 30,000) 
ai*e estimated to change hands. Six miles south-east of Mhasvad at 
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B&jeyddi in the Atp^di territory ia the groat Mhasrad irrigation 
lake wkich when full covers an area of six square miles.' 

. Mhasvad was the homo of the Mane family who were its 
Deshmukha. The Mdnos were distinguished ShiledAra under the 
Bijdpur government but nearly as notorious for their revengeful 
character as the Shirkes.^ In 1827 Captain Clunes notices 
Mhasvad as a kasha or market town with 735 houses, sixty shopSi 
and a bi-weekly market.^ 

Nandgiri or Kalya'ngad Port, 3537 feet above sea level, 
stands at the end of a spur of the Mahadev range running south-west 
from trlie villages of Vikhle and Blnidlo, eight miles north of Korogaon 
and about fourteen miles north-east of Satdra. It is separated 
from the rest of the spur by a small gorge or khind and stands on 
a lower hill than tlio Chaudan Vandau range close to its north-west. 
It forms therefore a less conspicuous object from Sdtitra than the 
Chandan Vaudan twins, though from the south it comes promineutly 
in view as it forms the southern extremity of the spur dividing 
the Vi^,ngna and Viisna valleys. The hill sides are very steep and 
rugged and the scarp is very perfect. There is regular approach 
and the ascent is made by very tortuous and precipitous footpaths 
from l5hnmalv^di the village immediately at the foot of the hill 
to tho cast to the first gate directly above the village aud facing 
north. Though easy at first, the ascent becomes very steep 
afterwards and much blocked by prickly pear. Halfway up in a 
ravine is a good spring and pond known as the Khdm pond witli 
near it some largo tamarind and yipal trees. I’he pond is hollowed 
out of the rock in throe divisions and tho roof is supported by 
pillars. The water is good and abundant.* The fort has two 
gateways the one below the other connected by steps. Tho first gate 
’ faces north, the path turning abruptly as it is reached. Within is 
a hollow used formerly for stores. From tho inside facing oast is 
another cave pond called tho Gavi also full of good water. Tho 
entrance to it is protected by a wall and there is a drain apparently 
to furnish water to people outside saving them tho trouble to go in 
and fetch it. This- cave pond is now very difficult of access, tho way 
being thickly blocked with prickly pear. The^ second gateway of 
mortared stone leads out into the plateau, which is about two 
hundred yards high by one hundred* broad with many ruined 
buildings, and four chief ponds inside the second gate. Thf3 first 
’ pond is about ninety feet by forty in area and twenty feet deep, 
its sides made of large blocks of masonry. Another smaller one 
.is near the eastern face; a third is in a hollow stopped with an 
earthen dam ; and the fourth is a small one near the south wall. 
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1 Details of the Mhasvad irrigation lake are given above pp. 156*167. 
s (;irant Dufl’^s MarAthAs, .39. * Itinerary, 64 . 

* Mr. H. R. Cooke, C. 8., found that perhaps the most remarkable feature on the 
hill was its water-supply. Immediately after entering the lower gate a steep footpath 
descends within the w^tem wall into a hollow at the bottom of the scarp. The 
hollow is about forty or fifty feet deep. When the bottom is reached the entrance 
to a hnge cavern ia seen which can only be reached by stooping. The cavern is full 
of water but very dark. Outside the gate and to the north were evidently were huge 
caverns but these have been built up with rough masonry. 
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Here was situated the head -quarters ofEce br Tcacheri, the stone 
plinth and brick walla of which still remain. Near it are the remains 
of the houses of the garrison and a small mosque and mausoleum 
in honour of Abdul Karim a Musalmdn saint. The tomb is still 
visited andj though the roof has fallen in, a cloth still covers the 
tomb. Immediately behind the tomb is a large banian tree forming 
a conspicuous object for many miles around. All the building 
remains except a few tombs to the north end. The south end is 
entirely open and probably formed a place for amusement or parade. 
The hill-top is fairly level and surrounded by a wall of large blocks 
of unmortared stone very massive and ancient. There were two 
guns on the fort which were taken away at tho Mutiny. According 
to the grandsons of a former mdmlatddr and a hdrlcun of the fort 
establishment, the fort was the head-quarters of an administrative 
sub-division with a treasuiy and had an establishment of a 
mdmlatddr, fadnis, sahnis, havdiddr and daffeddr, two kdvhuns, 
three ndilcs, and one hundred and sixty sepoys. According to 
tradition tho fort was built by the Silahara king Bhoj II. of Panhala.^ 
In 1673 with other Sdt^ra forts it surrendered to Shivaji.^ The 
Pratinidhi administered it till his struggle with Bdjirav the second 
Peshwa (1720- 1740). In 1791 Major Price describes it as looking 
like the hull of a ship of war with opposite it another hill with on 
its summit some places of devotion.^ In the last Mardtha war it fell 
to tho array of General Pritzler in April 1818 without firing a shot."* 
In 1862 it is described as a dismantled and uninhabited fort with a 
steep approach and a strong gateway but no water and no supplies.^ 

Nerla in Valva is a large village of 6807 inhabitants, two miles 
north of Pcth on the east of the Sdtara-Kolhdpur mail road, with a 
travellers' bungalow and a vernacular school. A quarter of a mile 
south of the town close to the west of the mail road is a market place, 
with shops chiefly of grain dealers and wheelwrights lining three 
sides of a square. Carts generally stop here on their way to and 
from Chiplun. The village has also a much frequented market for 
cattle and grain. Since the establishment in 1855 of a municipality 
at Isldinpur or Urun about five miles to the south-east with its 
consequent octroi much of the trade has shifted to Nerla. The 
village is often in difficulties for water, as a pond on tho west 
contains a supply which though constant is of a very bad quality. 
Nerla had a municipality under the old Act which was abolished 
in 1873. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Nerla as a post runner^s * 
station with 400 houses^ one shop, a water-course, and wells.® 

Nher village in Khatdv on the right bank of the Yerla, * 
fourteen miles north-west of Vaduj and a mile north of the Satara- 
Pandharpur road, gives its name to a large storage lake built by 
the Irrigation department between 1876 and 1881.^ In its land to 
the north is the P41u Mai a stretch of rocky ground interesting on 


' Grant Duffs Mardth&s, 13 note 3. ‘ Grant Duff’s Mar&thds, 116. 

* Memoira of a Field Officer, 261. ^ Bombay Courier, 11th and 18th April 1818. 

® Government List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

• Itinerary, 34. ' Details of the Nher storage reservoir are given above p. 152. 
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account of its having had a standing camp of the Moghals for twelve 
years. 

• Nigdi village on the right bank of the Krishna eleven miles 
south-east of Sitdra and four miles south-west of Rahimatpar has 
the tomb or samddh of a famous religious teacher or mahapurush 
named Raghundthsvdmi. In 1791 Major Price notices it as being 
in possession of a fraternity of Gosdvis to whom it was originally 
granted by ShivAji.' 

Nimb is a flourishing market town about eight miles north 
of Sdtd«ra with in 1881 a population of 3068. It is alienated to 
Rdjdr&m Bhonsla the adopted son of the late Sdt^ra Ranis. The 
neighbourhood of Nimb is noted in the district for its fruit especially 
mangoes though not of a very superior variety. Grapes also are 
occasionally grown. In 1751 Nimb was the scene of a victory by 
Damdji Gdikvdd who was advancing to Sdtdra in the interests of 
T^rabdi against the Peshwa^s faction. He was opposed by 20,000 
men being 5000 more than his own force at the Sdlpi pass. He 
drove them back to Nimb where he defeated them and caused 
several of the forts to be given up to Tdrdbdi.^ *• 

Nimfiod in Khatdv, about ten miles south of Vaduj, is mentioned 
in a revenue statement of about 1790 as the head-quarters of a 
pargana in the Raybdg sarkdr with a revenue of £2625 
(Rs. 26,250).^ In 1827 Captain Clunes notices it as a market town 
or kasha with 225 houses, fifteen shops, a water-course, and wolls.^ 

Pal village, originally called Rdjdpur, lies on both banks of the 
Tdrla about twenty miles north-west of Kardd, and had in 1881 a 
population of 3617. The village is chiefly remarkable for a temple 
of Khandoba where a yearly fair attended by about 50,000 people is 
• held in December- January. 

On the right bank of the river is the market street containing 
the shops of the chief grain dealers, moneylenders, and merchants, 
and most of the dwellings. On the left bank is the noted temple 
of Khandoba and the houses of the worshippers priests and a few 
others. The temple lies on the site of a legendary appearance by 
the god Khandoba to a favourite devotee, a milkmaid named 
F^l^i in whoso honour the village name was changed from Rdjdpur 
to Pal. The temple was built about *400 years ago by a V^ni 
named Aba bin Sheti Padhode, It is a very favourite resort 
' with all classes and has been added to in many ways. The original 
structure consists of a stone shrine or gdbhdra and a porch 
•thirty-five feet by twenty-eight from outside. The porch is 
enclosed by four pillars very plain but of the old pattern, the shaft 
being cut in rectangular octagonal and cylindrical blocks, but in 
mortar which shows that the temple is not older than the thirteenth 
century. The image-chamber sixteen feet square inside contains on a 
pedestal two lings with brass masks representing Khandoba and his 
consort MhdIsdbdL On the right hand is a black stone image of 
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^ Memoirs of a Field Officer, 260. ^ Grant Duff’s Mar4th&e, 274. 

■ Waring*8 MarAthAs, 244. * Itinerary, 62. 
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Bdnubdi another wife of Khandoba, and behind are brass figures on 
horseback representing Khandoba^s chief minister Hegadi Pendhdri 
and his wife. The porch holds in niches on the north the image, 
of Ganpati and on the south the image of Siddliavasini. On the 
north is the drain for water poured on the images, covered with a 
canopy and flanked by stone horses. To those buildings Dhand.ji 
bin Sambhdji Jadhav, the well known Maratha general who 
flourished in the reigns of Shiv^ji (1627-1680) and Rajar^lm 
(1689 - 1708) and died in 1709, added a hall or mandap twenty-one 
feet square with open sides. It is supported on twelve pillars 
about two feet high and similar to those in the gnhhdra porch and 
surrounded bv a bench with a carved back. The roof has the usual 
broad carved eaves and parapet. The whole is of stone but the 
pillars are disfigured by whitewash and painting. Several of them 
are coated with brass and have a little poor carving. At each corner 
of the mandap is a small pinnacle and in the centre a small arched 
spire or shihhar. Over the porch of the shrine is a rather lai ge .aspire 
and over the shrine itself is the main spire about fifty feet high off the 
ground, and tapeiing from the base which is as large as the shrine 
roof. All the spires are of brick and more or less ornamented in 
stucco with niches painted with mythological designs .and images 
of gods and goddesses. The ornamentation is neither good nor 
elaborate. But the parts of the building are in good proportion 
which makes it look massive and imposing without being heavy. 
The temple occupies the centre of a fine square court paved throughout 
and measuring one hundred and forty foet east to west by eighty 
feet north to south. The court also contains at the north-west 
comer a small shrine of Omkdreshvar Mah^dev, and in the soutli- 
west corner one of Hegadi. In front that is east of the mandap 
is the canopy with the image of the sacred bull Nandi covered , 
with brass. On each side are two carved stone lamp-pillars or 
dipmdls about fifteen feet high. The bases are supported by 
grotesque stone images of elephants and bulls. Still fui*ther oast is 
another rather larger canopy containing a brass-coated stone 
elephant, about one-third of life size and rather well carved. To 
the south of tho Nandi canopy is a small temple to Shivaji and to its 
north is a platform for the tvlsi or basil plant. The wall of the 
court is about twenty feet high, and the west, the north-west, half 
of the south, and north half of tho east side are oil cloistered, the 
former in ogee arches and fine masonry, the work of His Highness* 
Sindia, and the latter with flat roof resting on plain pillars of the old 
pattern built by Dhandji Jddhav. The outer roof of these cloisteis 
IS flat and serves as a terrace and promenade. Compartments of the 
cloisters are walled up at irregular intervals and used as lodgings 
for devotees and permanent worshippers and for stabling the horses 
attached to the god's establishment. In the pavement of the 
court are embedded stone tortoises, while between the Nandi 
canopy and the mandap is a large tortoise coated with brass. The 
court-yard has three entrances. The eastern Is a small doorway 
six and a half feet wide flanked inside by two large stone lamp- 
pillars thirty feet high with twelve sets of brackets for lamps 
handsomely carved and by far the finest lamp-pillars in ^ the court. 
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This gate and lamp-pillars wore built by Qamdji ChavbAn, a pdtil 
of Nher in the Khatav sub-division. The northern entrance is 
another small doorway built by the Siudi^s in their cloisters. The 
southern about twelve feet high by five feet wide is the chief and 
the finest gateway to the south of Dhamiji Jd,dhav*s cloisters. Inside 
it is flanked by two cloistered chambers, the western chamber 
forming the end of Dhandji^s cloisters and containing an imago of 
Mdruti ; the eastern consisting of two cloisters and containing a 
smaller image of Qanpati was built by the Gligrpades of MudhoL 
On the top is an ornamental music -chamber or nagdrlchdna in 
brick and rportar which with the archway of the gate was the work of 
the Manes of Rahimatpur. Outside the court is an outer yard 
also paved with stone. The east side has a rougli wall with some 
ruined cloisters 3 the south side contains a rectangular stone building 
originally built with a dome and eaves supported by carved brackets, 
of which tlio latter raised by Bhandji Jadhav still remain. The 
rest of the south side and most of the west is taken up by 
buildings, but in the west is another very large gateway thirty feet 
high twenty feet broad and two feet thick, wiiji a massive stone 
pointed archway about six feet broad inside. This was erected by 
Yamaji Shivdev the founder of the Kardd Mutdiik family. The 
number of prominent histoi ical families in the Deccan who have 
bestowed gifts on this temple shows the great veneration in which 
it is held. Besides lands assigned for tlio maintenance of its 
establishment the temple enjoys a Government yearly cash grant of 
£30 (tts. 300). The offerings at the great December- January fair 
are ostiiuatod at about £00 (Its. 600), while many offerings are made 
throughout the year. Every pilgrim entering the temple at the 
fair time has to pay a toll of Jd. (J anna) and an equal shop tax 
is levied without official authority on every trader. A clerk 
superintends the finances of the establishment and carries the metal 
masks of the god in procession. The worshippers and priests are 
Guravs and Brahmans and, connected with the temple, as at Jojuri, 
are many Murlis or female devotees mostly women of easy virtue. 
The great yearly fair held in the month of Taush or December - 
January is aHended by about 50,000 people from all parts of Sdtd,ra 
and the neighbouring districts. The pilgrims usually camp in 
the bed of the Tarla which at this time* forms a large dry beach. 
The fair proper lasts three or four days, being the days during 
'which the marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba is supposed to 
proceed. The days vary slightly with some conjunction of stars. 
.The traders linger some time longer. Copper and brass pots, 
bangles, piece-goods, silk-cloth, country blankets, and other small 
articles are sold- at the fair, the sales amounting to more than £800 
(Rs. 8000). Sanitary arrangements are superintended by the 
village oflBcers and the* district police who keep water free from 
pollution and dig trenches for latrine purposes. Cholera once broke 
out during the 1869 fair when forty-three out of sixty-one reported 
cases proved fatal. A municipality at Pdl was established under 
the old Act, but was abolished in 1872-73, as the committee took 
no active part in superintending the fair arrangements and the only 
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work of improvement was a general superintendence of the village 
cleanliness and sanitation and repair of the chief street. 

In Maratha times P^l was a kasha or market town of some note on 
the main road from Satarato Kardd. Pdl village and temple are 
closely connected with a celebrated exploit of Chitursing in February 
1 799 in revenge for the defeat of his brother Shdhu the Sdtdra 
Raja. He had heard that Rdstia was encamped near Sdtdra fort 
with a force of 2000 or 3000 men on behalf of the Peshwa. He 
accordingly led 600 infantry through the hills and valleys till 
opposite Pdl where he remained concealed till night. He then 
repaired to the celebrated temple, performed the usual worship, 
and the whole party having solemnly invoked the deity, stained 
their clothes with yellow dye, rubbed their hands and faces with 
turmeric in token of a vow to win or die, and issued forth to the 
attack. The enemy was not unprepared but had only time to fire 
a few rounds when they were furiously charged sword in hand, 
their guns taken, and the whole body dispersed in a few minutes. 
Chitursing then retreated to Kolhdpur so quickly that ho could not 
bo overtaken.^ c 

Falshi, a small village to the north of the Kar^d-Bijapur road 
seven miles south-east of Khandpur, has to the extreme oast a curious 
fort called Kuldrug about one hundred and ton acres in area. The 
fort lies on a plateau between two streams descending down a steep 
rocky hill into the Man valley which lies about 700 feet below. 
There are remains of a wall and four bastions on the south-west 
side ; all the rest has no defences except the great natural steepness 
of the hill side. Inside are the plinths of several buildings and the 
whole is said to be of great antiquity, the work of a Koli Rilja who 
endeavoured to head an insurrection against the Bhoj Raja of 
Panhdla. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Palshi as a small village 
on the VAsna with twenty-five houses.^ 

Palus is a large village of 4771 inhabitants on the Karad-Tdsgaon 
road about ten miles north-west ofTisgaon. The village consists of 
one broad market street and a few small lanes. The Krishna Canal 
ends in the lands of this village. The soil is rich and sugarcane is 
abundantly grown in irrigated and a good deal of cotton in the 
unirrigated soils. The village has a vernacular school. 

Fa'nchgani ^ in Wdi, about ten miles west of Wdi and about 
eleven miles east of Mah&baleshvar, is a small health-resort on the 
Surul-Mahdbaleshvar road 4378 feet above sea level. The village, 
which, according to the 1881 census, had a population of 636, liea 
with five others on a Sahy^dri spur which juts out at Mah^baleshva/ 
and terminates about a mile from Wai. Situated to the lee of 
Mah&baleshvar and about 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy yadn 
and fog of the outer range which are carried away into the vallfyys to 
the north and south. It is also happilv shielded from the ea^ wind 
by being built under a large extent of tableland. The magnificent 


^ Grant Duff’s Mar^thto, 546. * Itinerary, 32. 

* Contributed by the Rev. Mr. Burgess, Headmaster Fd&cbgani High SchooL 
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scenery of the Krishna valley extending for many miles from east 
to west with its numerous hamlets, highly cultivated fields, and 
.picturesque river, can be seen along the whole northern ridge of 
the mountain. Though less extensive, the southern aspect is even 
more beautiful. The geological formation of P/inchgani is volcanic 
as is the rest of the Deccan. While all along the road up the hills 
from W4i to Dh&ndheghar two miles from Panchgani trap is found, 
the soil on the hill top has a large admixture of oxide of iron which 
reddens the stratum into laterite. At the base of the scarp of the 
tableland are to be found bubbles thrown up in the rapid cooling of 
molten rock of preadamite days. The water-supply is from springs 
on the south-west of the hill all of which except three are on private 
grounds. Of the three public springs the most important and the 
chief source of the station water-supply lies on the north of the village 
and much below it in elevation. It has been built round and is 
known as the Maratha well. It has been very recently improved by 
Government at a cost of £35 Gs. (Rs. 353). 

Considered as a sanitarium, Panchgani stands almost unrivalled. 
With a temperature like that of Mahdbaleshva^ it has the eminent 
advantage over that charming health resort of being comfortably 
habitable throughout the year. The climate is cool salubrious and 
comparatively dry. It is excellently adapted for both adults and 
children but for children especially it is unsurpassed in India. 
The average rainfall is fifty-six inches^ or about a fifth of that 
of Mah^baleshvar. The temperature varied in 1883-84 from 55® at 
6 A.M. in December 1883 to 96° at 2 p.m. in March 1884. The 
mean temperature at noon is 71° and the mean daily range only 6°. 

The European settlement was founded by private enterprise, 
chiefly through the energy and zeal of the late Mr. John Chosson, 
who, in 1854, began farming here on a small scale. After 
careful observations extending over many years, ^ Mr. Chesson was 
satisfied that the climate and soil of Panchgani were suitable for 
the cultivation of most of the fruits of the temperate zone, besides 
making it a cheap health resort for Europeans. By 1862 there wore 
six substantial houses built by Europeans and a yearly grant of 
£200 (Rs.2000) was made to the station by Government in that year, 
Mr. Chesson was appointed Honorary Superintondent and Magistrate 
by Sir Bartle Frere. The great drawback to Panchgani is its 
isolation; but the opening in 1886 of the West Deccan Railway 
will greatly benefit the station. If, as is probable, a branch line will 
be carried to Wdi, this would bring Panchgani within ten miles of 
the line of rail. 

. The 1881 census showed a population of 636 of whom 566 were 
Natives and eighty-one Europeans, The number of Europeans varies 
from 140 in the summer to about seventy-five through the rest of the 
year. The station is managed by a Superintendent with second class 
magisterial powers, and has, besides his office, a well-appointed travel- 
lers^ bungalow, a rest-house, a post office, a market, a Government 
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vernacular school for natives and an aided high school for Europeans 
and Eurasians, a dispensary, and thirty residences three of them 
belonging to Government. The travellers^ bungalow, which is about, 
sixty-fonr foot long and 33^ feet broad, has a cook-house, servant's 
and inessinan^s rooms, and stables. It is much used by visitors on 
their way to Mahabaleshvar. The high school, which is managed 
by a committee in connection with the Diocesan Board of Education, 
was originally opened in 1876 and reopened in 1880 by the 
Bishop of Bombay. In 1884 it had an average of thirty-two 
pupils including day scholars and boarders. A neat and substa^ntial 
school room (40' X 18') was added in 1884 at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2600). 
It is used for church services on Sundays. This school is the 
only one of its sort permanently located in the hills for European 
boarders and offers special advantages to those parents who, unable 
or unwilling to send their children to Europe, are yet anxious to 
remove them early from the injurious effects of the climate and 
surroundings of a life on the plains. In 1883-84 the dispensary treated 
5163 out-patients. This is an increase in numbers not due to 
increased sickness in the neighbourhood, but to the continued 
presence of skilled medical oflScers who attract natives even from con-: 
siderablo distances, from as far as Mahad in Kolaba and Pandharpur 
in 81iolapur. The station funds, including a yearly Government 
contribution of £200 (Ks. 2000), amounted in 1883-81 to £334 145. 
(Rs.3347) and the expenditure to £105 ’Is. (Rs. 1951). Nurseries are 
attached to the station where experiments have been made in planting 
exotic and other trees and shrubs and in cultivating English potatoes, 
which with peaches, the pear, and the blackberry thrive in the mild 
climate. The coffee of Panchgani has been favourably reported 
on by London brokers. Here too the sweet heliotrope and myrtle 
grow in wild profusion. Tho sweet briar, so rarely met with in 
India, flowers here; and the eye of the traveller from the dusty 
plains below is gladdened with the sight of lanes bordered with 
hedge-roses which festoon overhead entwined with honeysuckle. 
A single cluster of sixty or seventy roses is not an unusual sight. 
Pilnchgani, always beautiful, is at its best in August and September 
when the fairy pimpernel the buttercup and the wild sweetpea cover 
the hillside while the springy turf of the tablelands is thickly carpeted 
with the velvety bluebonnet and the more delicate stargrass. 

Pa'ndavva'di, a hamlet of Bhogaon village about three miles 
west of W^i, is apparently named like Pandavgad from the legendary 
Pdndav princes. It is celebrated as the place where in 1 673 died 
the great Mardtha poet VAman Pandit a contemporary of Shivaji 
TukdrAm and RAmdAs. Vaman was a Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman 
originally an astrologer of Koregaon. Ho studied the ShAstra? at 
Benares. His two great works are in the ovi metre a commentary 
on the Bhagvadgita and a metaphysical work called the Nigamsar.^ 

Fa'ndavgad or Pa'ndugad Port, 4177. feet above sea level, 
lies four miles north-west of WAi. The fort is conspicuous over 
a low spur branching east from its southern angle. A path to the 


' Navanita (New Edition), 80-81. 
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hamlet of SheUrv^ldi leads on to a small break in the above mentioned 
spur and from this break the path continues by a shoulder of the 
hill, on which are a few huts belonging to Kolis formerly connected 
with tho fort and now charged with attendance on the temples 
remaining there. The ascent from tho Koli huts is stoepish and for 
tho last two hundred yards is in steps roughly cut in tho sides of 
tho hill. The fort is about six acres in extent and nearly square. Its 
defences consist of a scarp generally from forty to sixty feet high, 
more than usually precipitous and in many places actually 
overhanging and surmounted by a wall with masonry ramparts. The 
original materials of enormous blocks of dry stone have nearly all 
disappeared and except tho northern end whore tho gateway and 
wall are of the huge masonry of tho old forts, wliat roTuains is very 
light work. On the south is a modern bastion in tolerable repair. 
The entrance consisted of a single archway with apparently no 
door. On the top which is nearly level is a large pond one hundred 
feet by sixty now quite empty and silted up. T'he water apparently 
was first lot out by blowing up tho scarp and wall which form the 
outer side. The fort has fourteen other ponds and cisterns almost 
all empty and useless except two still used by Ihe Kolis, and two 
small temples of Pandjdi Devi and Mdrnti. Tlio fort is completely 
commanded from tho Yreuli plateau about two thousand yards 
distant and led up to by easy bullock paths from tho north by 
Ving and Milndhardev or from tho south from Wdi. I’ho W^i path^ 
however, would be commanded from tho fort. 

Tho fort is said to have been built by the Kolhdpiir Silahdra 
chief llhoja II. (1178- 1103) of Panhala. About 1()48 it is men- 
tioned as being iu tho charge of a Bijipur mohmlddr stationed 
at Wdi.^ In 1G73 it was taken by Shivaji.^ In 1701 Pilndavgad 
surrendered with Chaudau Vandan to Aurangzeh’s officers.^ In 
1713 during his flight from Chandrasen Jildhav the Mar/itha 
captain or 8ondpati, Vishvanf^.th afterwards the first Peshwa, 

being refused shelter by the Sachiv^s agent at Sasvad attempted to 
cross to Paudavgad in the opposite valley. Closely pursued lie 
contrived to conceal himself until two Mardtluls Pilaji Jadhav and 
Dhumiil then common cavaliers in his service, gathered a small troop 
of horse and carried him with groat difficulty to Paudavgad where 
he was protected by Shahu's orders. * Chandrasen demanded that 
Bdldji should be given up and in case of refusal threatened to 
renounce his allegiance. Sliahu refused to give up Balaji and sent 
orders to Haibatriiv Nimbalkar Sarlashkar then at Ahraaflriagar to 
march on at once to S^fc/ira. Meanwhile Bdldji was in Pdndavgad 
surrounded by Chandrasen's troops. But hearing of Haibatrdv^s 
arrival at Phaltan about forty miles east, Chandrasen quitted 
Paudavgad and marched to Deur about fifteen miles to tho sonth-east.* 
During Trirabakji Denglia^s insurrection in 1817 Pdndavgad was 
taken by the insurgents. It surrendered in April 1818 to a detach- 
ment of the 9th Native Infantry Regiment under Major Thatcher.® 
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The Pdndavgad caves are situated on a small south-east 
projection of P4ndavgad fort within the limits of DhAvdi village. 
On taking the path to PAndavgad and reaching the opening in the. 
hills instead of turning up the shoulder of the hill to ascend the 
fort, the way to the caves goes straight on towards Dh^kvdi by a 
well defined footpath which skirts the face of the hill. The small 
spur with the caves is found at about a distance of 300 yards. 
The angle it makes with the main spur should be made for and 
about 200 feet up are the caves. The first is a flat roofed chapel 
or chatty a about twenty-one feet by seven and about twelve to 
fourteen feet high. An arched entrance blocked up with mud and 
stones leads to a relic shrine or ddghoba four and a half feet in 
diameter and six feet high. Its capital is lost. Close by is another 
cave seven feet square, also flat roofed with an arched entrance 
and containing a mutilated stone instead of the ddghoba and locally 
said to be a ling. It looks more like a ddghoba, being fully three 
feet in diameter at the base and scarcely a foot at the top. East 
of Cave II. is an eight-celled dwelling cave or vihdr about thirty- 
five feet square and five feet high. The floor has been much silted 
up with earth brought in by rain water. The original height, as 
seen from the outside, was probably eight feet. The roof is flat and 
the rock overhangs four feet making a veranda with an entrance 
in its back wall about eight feet wide. The cells are two each on 
the east and west and four on the north, and there is a bed shelf 
all round. Five yards to the west is a rock-cut cistern six feet deep 
and nine feet wide holding no water. 

Parli or Sajjangad^ Port, about 1045 feet above the plain 
and 1824 yards in circumference, lies on a detached Sahyddri spur 
about six miles west of Sdtdra. Inspection reports of 1850 and 
1881 describe the fort as surrounded and commanded by three 
hills, Yavteshvar about 3500 yards to the north, Old Sdtdra about 
2500 yards to the south, and Ndnka within 1100 yards to the south- 
west. The road from Sdtdra is fairly good, unmetalled after about 
two miles but running over rock or gravel and passable by 
infantry cavalry and mountain guns at all times. At about five 
miles the road crosses the Urmodi by a rocky ford which is rather 
difiicult for carts and becomes unsuitable for wheeled carriages 
when it reaches the hill on which the fort stands. Another more 
diflScult path leads from Parli village to the fort gates. 

The only entrance to the fort is by two gateways at the south- 
east angle and by a partly blocked up sallyport at the south-west 
angle. Both the gateways are in good order strongly built of cut- ■ 
stone and flanked bv towers and a parapet along the rock. The 
lower gateway which is partly under the rock is completely hidden 
from the approach and commanded by the upper gateway. 

The defences consist of a scarp of perpendicular black rock 
varying in height from about 100 feet along the faces to about 


^ The name Sajjangad that is the fort of good men or sapan is locally said to be 
derived from the number of good men who visited it after it became the residence of 
Kamdas Svami the spiritual adviser of Shivaji, 
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fifty feet at the south-west angle of the fort. The scarp is built 
up in places, but, except near the gateway and at the south-west 
angle which appears to have been strongly fortified, little of the 
old parapet remains. The south-west angle is the only place prac- 
ticable for an escalade as in other places the rock is too high and 
the hill below it too steep to allow ladders to be placed against it, 
while there is no cover from the fire of the fort. 

The fort contains a partly ruined mosque and three temples, one 
of which situated about the middle of the fort and dedicated to 
Bdm is a handsome cut-stone building capable of defence. In the 
village around are about thirty-five buildings of various kinds with 
about 200 inhabitants chiefly Brdhmans and Vanis. Just outside 
the gate is a small hamlet inhabited by about sixty Parvdris. The 
water-supply of the fort is from ponds, of which there are several but 
only two hold water throughout the year. Of these two, one to 
the north of Ram^s temple holds good water. 

Parli village lies about 1200 yards by a path to the north of the 
fort. It contains about 130 houses, some of which and several 
temples in the neighbourhood are built of cut-sjone or havo thick 
mud walls, which, with their situation, render them capable of defence. 
A weekly market is held at tho village on Monday at which forage 
and vegetables are obtainable. The water-supply of the village is 
from wells and from the Urmodi which flows to the north. All 
round the base of the hill on which the fort stands are several small 
hamlets, some of them consisting of not more than three or four huts. 
Parli was the favourite residence of Rdmd^s Svfimi (1608-1681) 
the famous spiritual guide or guru of Shivdji (1627 - 1680) who 
gave it to the SvAmi in ifidm. The local tradition is that if Shivdji 
in Sdtdra required counsel from Rdmdds Svdrai, Kilrndas reached 
Satiira through tho air in a single stride. The temple of Raradas 
is in the middle of the village surrounded by the dwellings of his 
disciples. The temple of basalt with a brick and mortar dome was 
built by Akdbai and Divdkar Gosdvi, two disciples of tho Svdmi. It 
was repaired and ornamented in 1800 and 1830 by Parshurdm Bhau 
of Shirgaon village eight miles south-east of Wai. The spire is in 
octagonal tiers and about seventy feet high with handsome stucco 
decoration. The veranda was built by one Vaijnath Bhdgvat of 
Tavteshvar. A yearly fair attended by about 6000 people is held in 
February. 

On the north-west of Parli village about a few yards outside are 
two old Hemddpanti temples facing east. The southern temple now 
•deserted looks like the older of the two ; and some of its best carvings 
have been transferred to the northern temple. It is about forty by 
twenty feet, including the gdhhdra or shrine which is of the old star 
shape. Of the shrine the walls alone remain. They are about six 
feet high and built of enormous blocks of unmortared stone. The 
shrine has a pyramidal. roof of huge slabs diminishing in size from 
the bottom upwards. The shrine portal is most beautifully carved 
in relief in a pattern similar to the carving of the balustrade and 
pillars in the northern temple.^ 
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The northern temple of about the same size as the southern 
temple is complete, but the immense stones show signs of 
falling. The hall or mandap is about twenty-four feet square 
with four rows of four pillars each, seven feet apart, supporting 
with brackets a flat roof ten feet high. The central one over the 
round slab in which the Nandi is placed has a canopied top. 
Each of the other compartments formed by four pillars has a ceiling 
of the lozenge pattern. Outside in an unenclosed court is the Nandi 
canopy. The pillars supporting it are specially rich, the carving 
pattern differing in each. Its ceiling is domed and about the same 
height as the rest of the temple. It is well paved and elaborately 
carved, every available bit of space being filled with decorative 
moulding of some kind. A small vestibule also beautifully worked 
leads to the g<ibhdra ov shvine which is square inside but star-shaped 
outside. The sides are walled in at an early but comparatively 
modern time with mortared stone. At the entrance is a balustrade 
very elaborately carved. The pillars in the mandap are plainer than 
is usual in the oldest Hemddpanti temples. Some are giving way and 
rude props have bgen erected between them. Slabs belonging to the 
broad eaves of the old temple roof have been used to make a pedestal 
for a lamp-stand. The balustrade and Nandi canopy probably belong 
to the northern temple, the rest is very likely a building of Shivaji^s 
time or perhaps even later after the Moghals took Parli (1700). It is 
not known who first desecrated the old shrine, but either the Bijapur 
Musalm^ns or the Moghals must have done so, and the new temple 
was a feeble copy of the old raised after their departure. To the 
north of the entrance is a tablet bearing a very indistinct 
inscription. Fifty yards north of these temples is a pond about 
forty yards square and ten feet deep. It is of the old pattern, the 
lower stones projecting beyond the upper ones. The existence 
of these two old temples and ponds makes it probable that Parli fort 
was in existence before Musalraan times. It was subsequently 
occupied by them and surprised by a detachment of Shivaji's 
Mavalis iu May 1673.^ A few days before his death in 1681 Ramdds 
Sv^mi addressed from Parli a judicious letter to SambhAji, advising 
him for the future rather than upbraiding him for the past and 
pointing out the example of his father yet carefully abstaining from 
personal comparison.® In 1699, when the Moghals were besieging 
Slitd-ra, Parshurjtm Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the siege by 
furnishing supplies from Parli. After the capture of Satdra in April 
1700 the Moghal army besieged Parli. The siege lasted till the 
beginning of June, when, after a good defence of a month and a half,* 
the garrison evacuated. Aurangzeb called the fort Naurastdra.® In .a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Peraly appears as the head-quarters 
of a pargana in the Nahisdurg sarkdr with a revenue of £2250 
(Rs. 22,500).^ In 1818 Parli was taken by a British regiment, and a 
detachment of native infantry under a native officer was kept here. 
During the 1857 mutinies a gang robbery took place in Parli, and it 


^ Grant DufiTs Mor&thto, 116. 

* Grant Duffs Mar&thAs, 174, 175. 
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* Waring's Mar4th48, 244. 
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was rumoured tliat this gang was a detachment from a considerable 
body of men who had gathered in the neighbouring forests, but had 
dispersed on the return of troops from the Persian war. It was 
found that the ex-Pdja PratApsinh’s agent Range Bapuji had been 
living for six weeks in Parli, and that he had gathered the gang to 
act with the bad assembled in Bhor territory and with armed men 
hid in Satara^. 

Pa'r Pe'f or Par proper and Peth Par or the market of Par are 
two villages five miles west of Malcolmpeth and immediately south 
of Pratdpgad. They give their name to and mark the old route 
into the Konkan called the Pdr pass which goes straight over the 
hill below Bombay Point and winds at a very steep incline with so 
many curves that it was named by the British the Corkscrew pass. 
Passing through the two Pars the further line of the Sahyfidris is 
descended by an equally steep path to the village of Parghd-t in the 
Kolaba district. This route was maintained practicable for cattle 
and the guns of the period from very early times and had chaulcis 
or toll stations for transit duties and defence at various points. 
The rulers of J^vli and Shiv^ji who generally resided at Mahd,d in 
Koldba must have used this route. Bd.ji Shdmrdj, sent by the Bij^pur 
government to seize Shivdji, lurked about this pass till he was sur- 
prised at its foot and driven in panic to seek safety in the forest.^ 
In 1659 Par village was the scone of an interview between Shivfiji 
and Gopindthpaut sent by Afzulkhdn to stipulate with him. ^ Afzul- 
khdn brought his forces by the same Par pass route to the famous 
interview at Prat^^pgad where ho was murdered by Shivdji.* In 1 796 
Nana Phadnavis fled down this pass to Mahad and took measures for 
his safety by blocking it and throwing a strong garrison into Pratdp- 
gad.® Until the building of the Kumbharli road in 1864 and the 
Fitzgerald pass road in 1876 the Pir pass was the only highway 
leading into the Konkan. The line now taken by the Fitzgerald 
pass gives a splendid view of Elphiiistone Point and Arthur^s Seat, 
cliffs which the Par pass misses. But the abrupt descent from Pdr 
westwards is very fine. 

Patan, 17® 22' north latitude and 73® 38' east longitude, on 
the KarM-Kumbhdrli road at the iunction of the Koyna and 
Kera rivers about twenty-five miles sJuth-west of Sat&ra, is a sub- 
divisional head-quarters, with in 1881 a population of 3548. The 
town consists of two parts the upper town containing the sub-divi- 
sional and post offices, a school, a market, and the mansion of the 
indmddr NSgojir^v Pdtankar a second class Sarddr and honorary 
magistrate with civil jurisdiction in his own villages. The other 
part consists of abeautifully wooded suburb called R^m^pur on the left 
bank of the Koyna. A specially fine grove of mango and jack trees 
lies at its south-east 'corner. A broad market street and a number 
of artisans^ and traders’ shops complete the village. The Pdtankar 
family was originally in two branches, of which the elder branch alone 
has flourished. The younger branch represented by Hanmantrav 


^ See above pp. 316 - 317* * Grant DutTs Mar&thds, 65 - 66. 

* Detailfl are given above, p. 235. * Grant DufiTa Mar^th&s, 76, 77* 

^ Grant l>ufr's Mar&thfts, 525, 
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now living was located in Bimdpur. His mansion a fine large 
house was completely destroyed by fire in 1874. The sub-divisional 
office built on a knoll after the standard model has a square court and a 
massive arched gateway with rooms over it in which the subordinate 
Civil Court lately instituted under the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief 
Act is held. The houses of the Brdhmans and better classes are 
down below near the Kera. Several of them are substantial 
but exceedingly damp. On a hill immediately adjoining the sub- 
divisional office and about one hundred yards to the south is 
the dispensary an excellent stone building. The dispensary was 
established in 1873 and in 1883 treated ten in-patients and 4362 
out-patients at a cost of £163 (Rs. 1630). Next to it on the south 
is the mansion of N^ojirdv with strong high stone walla and 
ramparts and a gateway flanked by bastions. A rose and plantain 
garden has been made close to it by the indmddr. A market is 
held here in the town proper every Monday and numerously 
attended from the hill villages. Blacksmiths wheelwrights 
and bullock farriers come in considerable numbers during the 
carting season. There are no special traders at Patan, but there are 
several considerable moneylenders who deal with the cultivators 
almost entirely in grain. Rice goes from Pdtan and Tarla ten 
miles to the north-east to Kar^d and Chiplun and from Chiplun are 
brought salt cocoanuts and groceries. The water-supply is taken 
from both the Kera and Koyna rivers. The Koyna is muddy being 
polluted by the thousands of cart drivers and bullocks of the carts 
w^hich throng the camping ground, some eight hundred passing 
every night during the busy season. There are two wells sunk in 
the Kera which give fair water to the better quarters of the town 
proper. The main street of the town is kept clean, but the bye- 
lanes are very dirty. The Patankars were the Deshmukhs under 
the Mardthds of the whole surrounding district and had charge 
of Dfitegad fort three miles to the north-west. During the strug- 
gles between the Peshwfis and the Pratinidhis they did pretty 
much what they pleased. The elder branch is one of the few pros- 
perous Mardtha families in the district; all the younger branches 
are sunk in debt. There is no historical mention of Pdtan. But 
title deeds show that the Bijdpur kings had a well established rule 
here. The district was assigned to the Pratinidhi by Bdm Rdja 
but was wrested from him by the Peshwa after the rebellion of 
Yamdji Shivdev Mutdlik in 1750.^ It was not finally secured to 
the Peshwa till the time of Gokhale and throughout the eighteenth 
century both authorities would issue contradictory orders, the carry- 
ing out of which rested very much on the will of the Pdtankars 
alone. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Pd tan as a market town 
with 350 houses and twenty-five shops.® 

Pa'teslivar,a peaked hill rising above the rest of the range about 
seven miles south-east of Sdtdra, has on its north-west face close to 
the junction of the villages of Degaon Nigdi and Bharatgaon and 
within the limits of Degaon a series of cave temples. The easiest 
way for a visit on foot or horseback is to take the track to Degaon 


1 Grant Duff's Marithitoi 271. 


3 Itinerary, 63. 
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which branches from the tank in the village of Godoli south and 
east of the cantonment. From Degaon a path strikes to the south- 
east and winds up to a khind or gorge from which by steps in places 
it proceeds at a very gentle incline for about three quarters 
of a mile along the hill side till the temples are reached. Another 
way is to drive to Bharatgaon on the Kolhapur road whence a two- 
mile walk leads to the khind by the south side. Halfway^ up the 
path the steps on the right lead to a large image of Ganpati 
coloured red. At the end of the path is a hollow in which is a 
masonry pond measuring fifty-five feet by eighty with steps leading 
down to it from the middle of the north side. The hill slope runs 
close down to it at the north-west corner in which is a small cave 
ten feet square much choked up and containing a small image called 
the Margal Mhas of a lying buffalo with a ling on its back. To the 
east of the pond are some houses and a math belonging to the resident 
Gosavi. From the south-east end of the pond a series of thirty-five 
low steps lead up a slight incline to a temple of Mahddev. The 
temple stands in a courtyard one hundred and thirty-five feet east 
to west by sixty-five north to south, partly if noUcntircly cut out of 
the hill side to a depth of ten feet. The entrance is on the north 
from the steps above mentioned and is flanked by four chambers 
each ten feet square. The chambers next the doorway are empty and 
the further ones contain images, the east chamber of the god 
Rodkoba and the west chamber of the man-eagle Garud. The door- 
way is a small pointed arch about six feet by three. Immediately 
opposite the doorway is the Nandi canopy, ten feet square and 
tvrenty-seven high, facing the temple which fronts east. The latter 
is a modest structure, forty-eight feet long, consisting of an image- 
chamber and a hall. The hall is twenty-six broad and the shrine 
’ eighteen feet broad, the sides of the mandap projecting about five feet 
on each side beyond those of the gabhdra or shrine. The front is a 
plain balustrade about five feet high and six feet broad, on each 
side of a three feet passage for entrance. The walls on each side 
are 5' thick. The roof is of the lozenge pattern and supported 
by fou»* pillars in the centre, a plain imitation of the Hemddpanti 
stjie. The whole is raised on a plinth three feet high. The 
wall to the roof is thirteen feet high with a three feet parapet. 
Over the image-chamber is the octagonal spire or ehikhar of 
brick and stucco thirty-eight feet from the roof, and with a total 
* height of fifty-four feet from the ground. The image-chamber 
ten feet square is entered by a low doorway with a stone tortoise 
•in front. In the centre is the ling of Pdteshvar. Behind in the 
west wall are images of Pdrvati and a goddess, and at the north- 
east corner is the water drain. In the centre of the north side are 
images of Ganpati and Ddsmdruti both facing south, and on the 
south side facing north are images of Jatdshankar and Sheshshdyi 
or Vishnu reclining npon the serpent Shesh. On either side of the east 
end of the tern pie. are small shrines of an eight-handed Devi on the 
south and of Bhairav on the north. Behind the Nandi shrine to the 
north-east is the tulsi or basil platform and to the east two temples 
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each eighteen feet high. The whole temple and courtyard is of good 
stone work but all modem, the work of Parshurdm Ndr^yan Angal 
the great banker and temple-builder who lived in the time of ShAhu, 
(1708-1749).^ In this group tho only object of any age would seem 
to be the Margal Mhas cave. Passing about a hundred yards east 
four caves are reached all about ten feet square and facing about 
north-west. They have flat roofs about ten feet high and no signs 
of building in them. A number of /ingr« are scattered about without 
any order. A little east of these is a small modern temple of 
Balibhadra or Agui with a curious image of which the body from the 
neck back is ahull, tail and all. Tho face from the mouth upwards 
is human, the chin that of a bull. It has four horns growing out of 
the head, four hands on the right and three on the left, and three 
legs, two of a man and one of a bull. This image is typical of Agui 
or the god of tire who is represented in the Shastras as having three 
legs, seven hands, two mouths, and four horns. On an oblong stone 
near tlie image are some well carved figures in relief of men and 
women. Next to AgnPs temple on the east is a temple of Satvdi 
Devi containing two small images of goddesses. Both the temples 
are modern. Five hundred paces east is a curious cave or group of 
caves known as the Varddghar. The southern side has a shrine 
about ten feet square. In the three sides are arched niches prettily 
sculptured with bead decorations. The southern niche contains a 
ling three feet high. The eastern niche has some figures of 
Rishis, and in the western niche is a long shaped stone with eight 
figures in relief though what the figures represent cannot be made 
out. Two pillars support the roof, one with a club figured on it in 
relief, the other with some indistinct letters of which va sa and ha 
can be made out. The part which opens west contains only a ling. 
Much of tho original cave remains. It is about thirty-five feet 
deep, but too dark and impenetrable for taking exact measurements. 
A little to the east of this group is a small pond known as the Bhim 
Kund. The caves are plain flat-roofed cells without benches and 
originally without pillars. All the building here is done by Angal, 
the only remaining representative of whose family is SakharA.m the 
great-great-grandson of Parshur&m and aged ninety. 

Feth, 17° 3' north latitude and 74° 17' east longitude, about 
forty-five miles south-east of SAtAra, is the head-quarters of the 
Vdlva sub-division, with in 1872 a population of 4971 and in . 
1881 of 5672. The town lies close to the junction of the provin- 
cial Poona-Kolhdpur and local fund Peth-SAngli roads, and besides 
the sub-divisional revenue and police oflSces has a post office." 
The 1872 census showed 4799 Hindus and 172 Musalmdns, and the 
1881 census 5433 Hindus and 239 MusalmAns. There was a muni- 
cipality under the old Act which was abolished in 1872-73. As its 
name indicates the town is one of the local trade centres, the chief 
articles of trade being grain and cattle. The chief traders are well- 
to-do Gujars who deal chiefly in raw sugar and tobacco, which they 
buy from the cultivators and export through Chiplun in RatnAgiri. 


1 See above p. 511 note !• 
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A yearly fair attended by about 5000 people is held in the village 
in February. The fair is chiefly noteworthy in the eyes of the 
•people for the yearly occurrence of a miracle, the breaking of an iron 
chain by an aged Mdng who is endowed with the necessary strength 
by the spirit of the deity which enters into him after much loud 
supplication. Tlie performance of the miracle, however, is but 
poor. The chain is very old and rusty and is fastened to a ring in 
the pcfevement of the courtyard. A decrepit Mang advances to the 
gate of the courtyard surrounded by others of his caste who sing or 
rather yell an invocation to the god. The old Mdng tugs at the 
chain banging it down on a sharp stone till it is worn through. 
The demeanour of the crowd hardly betrays the smallest belief in 
the miraculous nature of the performance which falls far below tho 
level of the commonest juggling. 

Fimpoda. Budmkh, a small village about sixteen miles north 
of Sdtdra and sixteen miles east of Wdi, was in 1830 the scene 
of the death of NArdyan Pov4r a cultivator who at the age of nine 
became famous by his art in catching venomous snakes. It was 
given out that he was an incarnation of tho dfeity Nd.rAyan who 
was to rid the country of the English. Thousands flocked to see 
tho new deity. The sick came to be healed and prophecies wore 
found out about him. After six months the boy died of the 
bite of a serpent. He was expected to rise again, and besides in the 
Deccan the belief caused much excitement both in Bombay and 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri.^ 

Pingli, a village of 661 people, lies four miles south-west of 
Dahivadi at the junction of the Pusesdvli-Shingnilpur and SdtAra- 
Pandharpur roads, while from the former the Tdsgaon-Mogrdla road 
branches oft a mile north. Pingli is the site of an irrigation 
pond on a small feeder of the MAn three miles above the head works 
of the Gondoli canal. About half a mile from the village along the 
Shingnd-pur road is a very fair camp. A little snipe and duck 
shooting is to be had and rock grouse are abundant. 

Prachitgad in Valva, about forty miles north-west of Peth, is a 
hill fort projecting westwards from the edge of tho main range of 
the Sahyadris with the Konkan on thrjae of its sides and joined to 
the Deccan on the fourth side by a narrow strip. The fort is in 
a very inaccessible situation at the junction of the village of 
Rundhiv in Sitara with Nairi and Sbringfi^rpur in the Ratnd- 


* Oriental Christian Spectator, L (1^) 246-247, 279 - 281* The Rev. Mr, Kesbit 
TSiTOtc (Or. Chr. Spec. V. 185-186) of the boy’s tomb in 18.34 ; The boy is buried at the 
spot where he first received divine worship. His little coat is spread over the slightly 
elevated mound that surmounts his ashes ; his shoes are placed at the lower end of it ; 
ajid a piece of shining metal is put at the bead to represent his face* The sticks he 
used to bear in his baud lie at the sides of the tomb ; and thousands of toys, with* 
which he was presented by his worshippers, are ranged at some distance behind him. 
Two Brahmans and a* shepherd who has turned a devotee wait upon him continually 
with music singing and incense burning. A regular house is built over his tomb 
and a shopkeeper has built another close by where he disposes of such articles aa 
may be requir^ by those who come to make offerings or fulfil vows to the deceased 
god. Compare Jour. Roy. As. Soc. VII. (Old Series) 109-112. 
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giri district. The paths to the fort pass over the crest of the 
Sahyddris through thick forest or over sheet rock and unite at a 
point about a mile from the fort. It is about four miles either, 
from Rundhiv or Javli the nearest villages. Jdvli is four miles 
from Peth Lond the favourite halting place on the east side of the 
south Tivra pass which there joins the Vasna valley track. The 
path to Jdvli runs north-west from Peth Lond and seems to have 
been the one most used in former days. Rundhiv is four miles 
south-east of Mala' the village at the top of the Mala pass. From 
the junction of the two paths it is about a mile to the edge of the 
Sahyiidris and from here a winding path leads on to a small neck 
or gorge about thirty yards long and about two hundred feet below, 
crossing which the gate is reached. A narrow ledge runs at the 
level of the gate right round the fort and at the western end 
communicates with a steep path leading down to the Konkau. 
Above this ledge is a scarp varying in height from thirty to sixty 
feet and crowned with towers on the east and west and a wall all 
round loopholed for musketry. The wall is in parts composed of 
enormous boulders unmortared, in others of smaller stones to 
which mortar has been applied. On the west is a sort of prominence 
fortified by a tower capable of mounting several guns. The top is 
undulating and in area not more than three or four acres at the 
outside, the extreme length being not more than two hundred and 
the breadth not more than one hundred yards. Under the scarp on 
the south side are some cave ponds filled with excellent water. On 
the top on the west is a large pond and one or two smaller ones 
with a less certain supply. There are ruins of buildings all over 
the fort. The head-quarters apparently were near the centre on 
the east side. There is nothing to show what the other buildings 
were. Who built Prachitgad is not known, but the character of some 
of its masonry points to a considerable age, perhaps anterior to 
the Musalmdn rule. In 1862 Prachitgad is mentioned as a dismantled 
and ruinous fort with ample water. It was said to have contained 
a garrison of 300 men but was then deserted and not garrisoned. 

Prachitgad was never the scene of any notable event until 1817 
when it was seized by a Gos^vi named Ghitursing who gave 
himself out to bo the younger brother of the 8atAra Raja 
ShAhu. The real Ghitursing was, by his gallantry, an object 
of much interest at the time, and being considered dangerously 
hostile to the Peshwa, Trimbakji Denglia seduced him to a 
conference and imprisoned him in the fort of Rdngori in Kolaba 
where he eventually died. The pretended Ghitursing however ‘ 
gave out that he had escaped to Prachitgad. He got possession 
of the fort by a daring enterprise suggested by a traditionary 
account of ShivAji's exploits. From before the time of Shiviji it 
was usual for villagers to supply leaves and grass for thatching 
the fort houses. The insurgents having corrupted one or two 
persons in the garrison a party of them each loaded with a bundle of 
grass, with his arms concealed in it, appeared at the fort gate in 


1 Se« above Mala p. 520. 
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the dress of villagers to deposit, as they pretended, the annual 
supply. Admittance being thus gained they surprised the garrison 
.and possessed themselves of the fort.' From Prachitgad as his 
head-quarters, the pretended Chitursing plundered the surrounding 
country until the fort was taken by Colonel Cunningham on the 
10th of June 1818. He encamped as near as the forest would f)ermit 
and shortly afterwards occupied a high hill which immediately 
commanded the place. The commandant was sent to with a demand 
for surrender but without effect. Captain Spiller was cw^lmitted 
under a flag of truce and did all he could to induce the garrison 
to surrender. They promised to do so. But Colonel Cunningham, 
not relying on their promises, sent back during the night for one 
of the gnus which had been brought the previous day to the top of 
the adjoining south Tivra pass. By the exertions of tho detaclnneiit 
and assistance sent from Sittdra the gun was mounted by two in 
tho morning. The commandant was warned of the consequences if 
the fort was not immediately surrendered. No satisfactory answer 
was received and the shelling began. Tho first two shells caused 
considerable alarm, but the cover was so gqod^that tho garrison 
could not be reached and finding this out they defied tho British 
force. Captain Spiller then proposed to blow up the gate with 
musketry and Assistant Surgeon Redford volunteered to accompany 
him. Fifty men of the 6th llegimerit and a party of the auxiliary 
force were then formed and advanced to the gateway on the opposite 
side of the tower. A heavy fire prevented the besieged suspecting 
what was going on at the gate. A hole was blown through tho gate 
sufficient to admit Captain Spiller, but a grenadier stuck owing 
to bis cartridge box. Captain Spiller returned and enlarged the 
hole enough to get every one through. Colonel Ciinningham and 
Surgeon Redford had by this time joined the party, Tlujy all got 
through one by one and concealed themselves in the gateway till the 
whole party had entered. They then rushed upon the garrison 
who were completely surprised and fled panic-stricken in all directions. 
The fort was taken without the loss of a man. 1'he enemy had five 
men killed and tlie fort suhheddr wounded, and Chitursing and 
family were taken prisoners.*^ 

Prata'pgad Fortin Javli,3’343 foetnj)ove sea level, twenty miles 
north-west of Medha and by road eight miles west of Mahabaleshvar, 
is built on a range which forms a spur of the Mahabaleshvar hills and 
separates tho villages of Par and Kineshvar commanding the road 
between them. Iffie fort from a distance looks like a round-topped 
hill, the walls of the lower fort forming a sort of bend or crown 
round the brow. It can be visited with great ease from Malcolm 
Peth. An hour^s drive down by the excellent Fitzgerald pass road 
brings the visitor to the pretty travellers^ bungalow at Vdda or 
Ambenali a small hamlet within the limits of Bheroshi village. 
Ponies or chairs with bearers are to be had here during the fair 
weather. About three quarters of an hour's easy climbing leads 

^ Compare Grant DufTs Mar^thds, 63 note, 632; Pendhdri and Mardtha War 
Papers, 97. 

> Pendh^ and Mardtha War Papers, 366; Bombay Courier, 20tli Jane 1818; 
Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 680. 
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to the fort gateway, most of the pathway lying through small, but 
in places thick, forest. On passing the gateways the outwork of 
Abdulla^s tower lies to the right while the path to the upper fort is. 
on the left. The temple of Bhavd.ni is on the eastern side of the 
lower fort. It consists of a hall and shrine, the hall with wooden 
pillars about 50' long 30' broad and 12' high. The shrine is of stone. 
It contains a black stone image of Bhavdni with some fine clothes 
belonging to it. The roof of the temple is flat inside. Outside is a 
leaden covering put up by the Satira Raja PratApsinh (1818 - 1839) 
and over the shrine is a small spire or shikhar. The temple is in 
good repair but unattractive and only worth a visit on account of 
its historical associations. The western and northern sides of the 
fort are gigantic cliffs with an almost vertical drop in many places 
of seven or eight hundred feet. The towers and bastions on the 
south and east are often thirty to forty feet high, while there is in 
most places a scarp of naked black rock not much lower.^ 

In an inspection report of 1842 Pratapgad is described as 
occupying the highest point of the range with a full and commanding 
view of the surrqunding cotlntry. The west and north sides were 
very steep and inaccessible, both covered with huge masses and 
a vast precipice of trap rock. On the east and south the hills 
were more sloping and covered with a dense wood in contrast 

with the rocky west and north, and gradually descended 

to the valleys separating Mahabaleshvar and the Kinoshvar 
range on the east and the Konkan valley on the west. It 

consisted of two forts, an upper fort built on the crest 

of the hill and a lower fort immediately below on the south 
and east, both overlooking the surrounding country and guarding 
the passage to the hill on almost all sides. One approach, 
however, was not so strongly guarded as others, which, passing 
over an easy ground fit for a mortar battery, led to a tower 
locally known as Abdulla^s tower. From the tower the ascent 
ran up a steep and rugged pathway along the south of the 
outwork and completely defended by it. The pathway led to the 
entrance between two strong towers through two narrow and well 
built gates. From the lower to the upper fort were two entrances 
one of them on the north-east comer. It was a mere opening 
without a gateway between two towers very weak but for a precipice 
outside. The fort walls varied in height according to the nature 
of the ground. The parapet wall was very slight and the rampart 
only three feet broad. The upper fort, built upon the crest of the 
hill, was 200 yards long by 200 broad and contained severed, 
permanent buildings for residence and a temple of Mahidev. 
A remarkable tree stood on the highest part of the fort ; from this 
tree and the northward was a steep and rugged descent to the 
wall on the north, below which was a large pond and a good stone 
well with never failing water. The lower fort, 350 yards long by 
120 broad, was on the eastern and southern .side of the hill. 
The southern side was rocky and precipitous, while the eastern side 
had a strong outwork ending in the tower above mentioned 
which commanded the approach to the place. The outwork was 


' Mr. J. W. P. Muir*Mackeiizie, C.S. 
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said to have been added by Shivdji after the murder of the 
Bij^pur general Abdulla properly Afzul^ whose head is buried 
beneath the tower which bears his name. At the end of this 
outwork, where it joins the lower fort, appears to have been a 
gateway now destroyed. The entrance to the fort lay on the 
south of the outwork, but the approach to it was completely 
commanded by the walls of the outwork which overlooked the path 
the whole way up to the entrance. The entrance was well protected 
and very strong, the space between the towers on each side not 
exceeding four feet, the pathway very steep and rugged, and a 
double gate or doorway forming the actual entrance. The only 
buildings in the lower fort were a few ruined huts, some houses of 
Brahmans, and a well furnished temple of Bhavdni. There were 
two ponds, one east below the steep descent loading from the upper 
fort, the other south on a point of rock. Both contained an 
unfailing supply of excellent water. In 1862 Pratdpgad is noted 
as a strong fort with ample water-supply and provisions. It was 
garrisoned by ten of the Sdtara police.^ 

Pratapgad was built in 1656 by the famous. Brdhman minister 
More Tirmal Pingle at the command of Shivilji, who pitched 
upon this high rock near the source of the Krishna, thereby 
securing access to his possessions on the banks of tho Nira and 
the Koyna, and strengthening the defences of the Pdr pass.® In 
1659 the foot of the hill was the scene of Shiviiji^s famous inter- 
view with the Bij^pur general Afzulkhd,n and of Afzulkhdn^s 
treacherous murder.^ In tho rains of 1661, Shivaji, unable to visit 
the famous temple of Bhavdni at Tuljd,par, dedicated with groat 
solemnity a temple to Bhavdni on Pratapgad fort.^ In 1778 
Sakh5,rdm Bdpu, a famous Poona minister, was confined by his 
rival Ndna Fadnavis in Pratdpgad and from hero secretly removed 
from fort to fort until he perished miserably in Raygad.® In 1796 
Nilna Fadnavis, flying from tho intrigues of Daulatrdv Sindia and his 
minister Billoba to W^i and the Konkan, threw a strong garrison 
into Pratd-pgad and went to Mahdd,® In the Mardtha war of 1818 
Prafcdpgad surrendered by private negotiation, though it was an 
important stronghold, had a large garrison, and could much annoy 
the country round Wai. 

Fusesa'vli in Khatdv, twelve miles south-west of Vaduj, is a 
municipal town, with in 1872 a population of 2456 and in 1881 of 
2569. The municipality was established in 1854 and had in 1882-83 
an income of £120 (Rs. 1200) and an expenditure of £101 (Rs. 1010), 

' Besides the municipality Pusesdvli has a dispensary, a CollectoPs 
bungalow, a post office, and a weekly market on Wednesday. The 
dispensary was founded in 1871, and in 1883 treated ten in-patients 
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* Oovemment Lists of Civil Forts (1862). * Grant DutTs Mardth&s, 67. 

^ Details of the interriew and murder are given above pp. 234-237. 

^ Grant Duff's Mar^thAs, 83. 

‘ It is a suggestive irony of fate that SakhArdm B&pn, a descendant of*Gopin4tli- 

S ant Bokil, ^o decoyed his master AfzulkhAu to the treacherous interview and mur- 
er in 1659 should, 1^ years after this event, have to look down, with the tremend- 
ous abyss of 4000 feet of black nmged rock on his west, on the eastern side where 
his ancestor Gopindthpant pledged to ShivAji the treacheroos oath which betrayed his 

T ester to the stab of the murderer. Grant DufiTs Mar4th4s, 420. 

• Gnuit Duff's Mar4th48, 525. 
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and 3638 out-patients at a cost of £144 (Rs. 1440). Pusesdvli is a 
small trade centre with about 120 traders, mostly Brdhmans, Gujarat 
and local Vi^nis, Telis, and Koshtis. In 18 1 8, while pursuing Bajirav,. 
General Wraith’s division readied Pusesavli on the 27th of January.^ 
In 1827 Captain Clunes notices it as a kasha or market town with 
380 houses, twenty shops, and wells.^ 

Rallimatpur in Koregaon, 17° 35' north latitude and 74° 17' 
oast longitude, is a municipal town of 6082 people on the S^tara- 
^JVisgaon road, seventeen miles south-east of Sdtdra, seven miles south 
of Koregaon, and about three miles beyond the flying bridge on the 
Krishna at Dliamner. Besides the municipality Rahimatpur has a 
sub-judge^s court and a post office. The 1872 census showed a total 
popuLation of 7108 of whom 6678 were Hindus and 490 Musalmdns. 
'^I’he 1881 census showed a fall of 1086 or 6082 of whom 5590 wore 
Hindus and 492 Musalnians. The municipality was established in 
1853 and had in 1882-83 an income of £649 (Ks. 6490) and an 
expenditure of £701 (Rs. 7040). A weekly market is held on 
'^riiursday and PMday. Rahimatpur is a pretty large trade centre 
with about 155 well-to-do traders chiefly Brdhmans, Marwdr and 
Gujarat Vanis, Shimpis, Sangars, Maratha Kunbis, Jains, Koshtis, 
Kasdrs, and Musalmdns. Of these traders the Brdliinans are 
generally moneylenders. Bombay and English piece-goods twist 
and silk ai'o brought by tho Mdrwdr Vanis from Poona and Bombay ; 
the Vdnis Jains and Mardtha Kunbis buy from the growers raw 
sugar, turmeric, earthuuts, and coriander seed, send them in 
bullock carts to the ports of Chiplun, Udjdpur, and Mahdd, and 
bring from those ports salt, cocoanuts, dates, and spices. The 
Musalmdns Sangars and Koshtis buy twist from the Mdrwdr Vdnis 
which the Musalinaiis weave into turbans and tho Sangars and 
Koshtis into waistcloths, women's robes or lugdisj cotton sheets or 
•pdsodlsj and other hand-made piece-goods. There are three 
schools, one of them Hindustani. The chief object of interest 
in the town is a mosque and mausoleum, which, with the name, 
show that Rahimatpur was a head-quarter town under Muham- 
madan rule. The mosque is about forty foot long by twenty 
feet broad and opens to the east. Tho inner roof is divided 
into six vaulted divisions made by two linos of Saracenic 
arches running from north to south and two from east to west. 
There is a good deal of ornamental work about the arches and 
walls. Tho shafts of the pillars supporting the arches are in a single 
rectangular course. The roof above is flat with a small parapet 
and projecting eaves supported by brackets at intervals. East of*' 
this is a raised stone platform forty-five feet square and three feet 
high with a projecting margin, and in the centre a pipe for a 
fountain. To the east of this again is a domed mausoleum about 
thirty feet square. The usual tomb inside the spring of the dome 
is about twenty feet off the ground and the whole about forty feet 
high. In the centre of each side is a small door about two feet 
by five broad. The mausoleum seems to have been built in honour 
of RandulUkhdn, a distinguished Bijdpur officer who flourished in 
the reign of the seventh Bijapur king Mdhmud (1626-1656). He 

\ 


1 Pendhiii and Maritha AVar Papen, 200, 209. 
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died about 1650 (h. 1053 or 1059). The mosque has four inscrip- 
tions one on each side. The east side inscription runs ; 

On the death of Bandulla'kha'n Sa'hib Baha dur he went tojheaven 
on account of his merits. He was reckoned as one of the brave in 
the world. He died while speaking. The date of his death is 1053. 
Nothing like this ever happened. There was a saying in heaven 
that this man was one of the lords of the world. He obtained a 
place in the heaven of heavens near the gods. This is a wonderlXil 
occurrence. 

The west Hide inscription runs : 

This Randulla'kha'n was highly praised by people for his good 
acts, and because he assisted the kings’ throne he was given the 
rank of minister. This chief got the victory over many forts strong 
and fine in appearance. He was charitable, kind, strong, and at the 
same time learned; thus this man was known throughout his life 
for these qualities and his fame was spread throughout the world. 

This famous Vazir died with all his pomp, in the year 1059. 

The north side inscription runs ; 

This is the wonderful *Ghumat* of the holy Bandulla'kha'n which 
is famous throughout the world. The air of this Ghumat is excellent 
like heaven, and the Ghumat being wide looks beautiful. The chief, 
friendly to Bandulla'kha'n, ordered this inscription to be written. 
While they were writing there was a word from God. There is no 
Ghumat like this Ghumat. Bandulla'kha'n Sa'hib whose body was 
like the sun, rested peacefully in this Ghumat in 1050. 

The south side inscription runs : 

By the grace of God this man was blessed in his life as ho was in 
a former state of existence. His body was handsome. He became 
victorious in every war and was very skilful in assaults and battles. 

Being inventive he had need of no one. He confided in no one and 
did every thing for himself. Ho conquered every famous plaoe. Ho 
was the most valorous in the world this Bandulla'kha'n Sa'hib. 

About a hundred yard.s south-east of thoniosquo, on the south of the 
roadj is a tower about fifty feet high with a slope beuding down 
to the ground on the west. This is an elephant water-lift which 
supplied power for the mosque fountain. At Brahmapuri on the 
Krishna, three miles south-west of the town, is a Hindu temple of 
Vithoba, in whoso honor a yearly fair lasting for a month i.s held, 
in Mdrgshirsh or November -December and is attended by about 
8000 people. The cultivators in the neighbourhood of Rahimatpur 
are considered to be some of the most prosperous in the district, 
the burden of debt and land assessment being unusually light. 
In April 1791 Major Price notices Rahimatpur as a considerable 
town marked by a mosque with a swelliug doine.^ While pursuing 
B4jiriW General Smith reached Rahimatpur on the 6th of February 
1818 and here he was joined on the 7th by General Pritzler and the 
.combined force went to In 1827 Captain Clunes describes 

Rahimatpur as a market town belonging to the Patvardhans with 
500 houses, 110 shops, a water-course, and wells,® 

RonClVi^ about five miles east of Vita, is a small village on 
the east of the Kbi^napur plateau. It is celebrated for an old 
temple of Revan Siddh a local saint said to have been under the 
special favour ot the god Dattdtraya and a great favourite with 
the Lingdyats. Among other fabulous exploits he is related. 
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Chapter XIV. when staying at the house of a Brdhman in Vita who had lost 
PiaMS seven children, to have ordered the wife to cut the last child 

into seven pieces from which he created seven new children. He 
is said to have attained immortality and is believed still to hover 
about the locality. The temple consists of an image-chamber with 
a mandapy all walled in but without a spire, the whole about thirty 
foot by thirty. It is a conspicuous object on the south side of the 
Karad-Bijapur road as soon as the plateau is reached. A yearly fair 
attended by about 500 people is held at the temple in February. 

RAjpuri. Ra'jpuriMn JAvlihasa group of caves, situated, as the crow 

Caves. flies, about five miles south-west of Wai and about midway between 
Bdvdhan and Pd.nchgani. The caves which are almost wholly natural, 
are formed by the removal of the soft material below the rock scarp of 
the hill. The hard rock has also here and there been worked away 
to improve appearance and shape. The excavations form one whole 
although there are four or five separate entrances. They face nearly 
due east and are picturesquely situated about 100 feet below the little 
village of Rdjpuri and about 4000 feet above sea level. The scarp 
is about fifty feetp high, forms the corner of a small ravine, and 
slightly overhangs the entrance to the caves. From above some 
fine creepers hang gracefully, below the ground shelves steeply 
away and is studded with some fine mango trees, one or two 
chdmphdsy VL jdmbhul. The most northerly entrance leads into 
a cave temple dedicated to Kdrtiksvdmi. The cave is small in size, 
but penetrates deep into the hillside at its north-west corner. Prom 
this cave it is possible to gain access to all the others without again 
going outside, but the communication between the fourth and fifth 
caves is by a mere hole through which it is possible to creep only with 
diflBculty. These four caves are full of carved stones, some in good 
preservation and some much worn with ago. Sitdbai's arm, with the 
pustule on the palm of the hand, figures conspicuously on several of 
these stones. The fifth cave is the most curious of all. Almost the 
whole area is occupied by a couple of small ponds cut in the solid rock, 
each about eight feet square and three or four feet deep. Beyond 
these, in the innermost recess, is the figure of Arabtlbai to whom the 
cave is dedicated. The ponds are filled by a spring which issues 
beyond the caves to the south and is introduced by a small channel 
into the southern corner of the southernmost cave. It is then led 
into the back of the figure of a bull and passing through the animaFs 
body it issues in a strong stream from its mouth. The figure is of 
stone, but has been carved elsewhere and merely placed in its 

E resent situation. Outside, in front of the caves, is a figure of the * 
ull or Nandi under a canopy. Beneath its mouth is the figure of 
a man represented as feeding it with oil-cake. Besting against 
the outer wall of the caves is a stone tablet bearing an inscription 
in old indistinct characters apparently Marathi. Towards the 
northern extremity the mouth of the caves has been built up to 
support the rock above which threatens to fall in. A fair, chiefly 
attended by Brahmans, is held at the cave every third year mKariih or 
October-November. A Gurav living in B&jpuri looks after the caves. 


iMr. H.R. Cooke, C.S. 
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Sada'shivgad, four miles north-east of Kardd, is one of the 
chain forts built by Shiva^i. Its defences consist of alow scarp of 
black rock with some light walls originally nine feet high now 
nearly in ruins. The ascent is by a very steep little frecmented 
path from the north from a hamlet on the south of the Karad- 
Bijiipur road. The top is about twenty-three acres in extent and 
uninhabited. On the north aide is a high gateway fallen into a 
well and there were four high bastions which fell fifty years ago. 
The fort has also some ponds dug on the soil but not built in with 
masonry and some cave ponds all empty. On the hill top is a small 
temple of Mahddev at which a fair is held on the dark fourteenth 
of Mdgh or February- March. In 1862 SadAshivgad is noted as a 
dismantled and ruinous fort. It had no garrison and had no water 
or supplies.^ 

Sangam Ma'huli. See MIhuli. 

Sa'ta'ra,^ north latitude 17° 31' and east longitude 74?® 3', so called 
from the seventeen or satam walls towers and gates which the 
S4t^ra fort was supposed to possess, is the head-quarters of the 
Sdtdra district and sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 29,028. 
With a height of 2320 feet above sea level, Sdtara is about sixty 
miles from the coast, sixty-nine miles south of Poona, and seventy- 
six miles north of Kolh/ipiir. The 1881 census showed that S^t^ra 
is the twelfth city in the Bombay Presidency with a town site of 526 
acres and a population of 29,028 or fifty-five to the square aero. 
Sdtara town is bounded on the north by the new Poona-S^tdra road, 
on the west by the Yavteshvar hill, on the south by the fort, and on 
the east by an offshoot of the fort hill. Its greatest length from 
east to west is about two miles and from north to south about 
one and a half miles. Seen from a distance of nearly three miles 
on the new Poona- S^tdra road, the town is situated at the base of 
the fort, and in a semicircular recess on the south-western border 
of the valley formed by the fort and the Yavteshvar hill. It is 
built on the slope below a range of hills which form the end of a 
spur running down from the Sahy^dris near the hill station of 
Mahabaleshvar which is twenty-nine miles to the north-west. This 
high situation has given a great advantage in health since all 
drainage goes to the Yenna on the noi Bh by means of many small 
brooks rising from the hills on its three sides. The tableland, which 
stretches along the summit of the Sahyddri hills as far as Mahd- 
baleshvar, varies very much in width ; at Sdtdra it ends in a rock the 
highest peak of which is about 1500 feet above the town. Close 
under the peak is the small but sacred temple of Yavteshvar. From 
the peak the range slopes rapidly down to the south-west comer of 
the town where it has been tunnelled to form a roadway. Continu- 
ing its course to the south-east it rises again 900 feet above the 
plain and forms the steep flat-topped hill known as Manglai Devi or 
tbe S^tdra fort. This dominates the south of the town. A bold 
spur jutting northward from Yavteshvar and a small shoulder 
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projecting similarly from the fort form partial enclosures on the 
east west and south. The best view of the town and neighbourhood 
is fromjthe fort. Immediately below, the town is seen well wooded 
and partly sheltered on the north-west by a spur of the Yavteshvar 
range and completely so on the west and south by the connecting 
saddle-backed ridge and the fort. The difiPerent spurs running 
from the Sahy^dris in a south-easterly direction stand out like giant 
buttresses enclosing between them rich valleys along the centre of 
which rivers, fed by the springs along the high land and by the 
rain falling on the neighbouring hills, run a rapid course and are 
discharged into the Krishna. On the north-east, at a distance of 
about twelve or fifteen miles, is a spur of the Mahddev range of hills 
among which the hill forts of Chandan Vandan (3841) and Nandgiri 
(3537) stand out conspicuously; whilst the huge hill of Jaranda, 
sacred to Hanuman, is seen raising its vast crest, about seven miles 
to the oast of the town. 

A visitor from Poona will probably enter the municipal limits 
by the village of Karanja. Ho may note just west of that village, 
north of the road^ the small pillar which marks the site of Aurang- 
zeb^s encampment iu 1700. Passing the race course on the right, and 
leaving the main road a mile further on, he will continue his course 
to the travellers’ bungalow. Thence meeting the old Poona road 
he will start due south up the hill, till he again joins the mail road 
at the post ofHce, passing the treasury and head-quarter offices on 
his right. From the post office he will have choice of two roads 
for entering the town. Taking the lower which runs due west he 
will pass between the jail on the left and the Police head-quarters 
on the right. A quarter of a mile further are the livestock and 
grain markets in an open space on the left and the vegetable and 
meat markets on the right. The street here turns south-west and 
meets the main thoroughfare of the city in the Bhavani Peth. Turning 
again west, of the sixty yards, passing between tlie city post office 
and the chief constable’s office, he will find himself in a square. The 
western side is lined with the old and new palaces of the Hcijila 
Pratapsinh and Apa Saheb, now the High School and District 
Judge’s Covert, Its south-west corner contains the -stables of the 
Rfija, and the north-west the road leading to the Jalmandir or water 
pavilion. Having seen these he will return to the square, and, 
taking the road past the south wall of the High School, will pass , 
Shupikar’s Tank, and continuing west out of the city to the storage 
reservoirs. Returning again to the square and driving east he will 
go by the main thoroughfare past the Civil Hospital and the principal* 
mosque of Amina Naikin and meet the upper road which started 
from the post office junction. Turning up this to the right he will 
pass successively the Rangmahdl or private palace of the Rdjiis, the 
old Addlat vdda or public offices on the left, the Mdmlatddr’s offices 
down a small street to the right and the Sachiv’s and Daflekar’s 
mansions. Passing this road, and keeping to the left, he will reach 
the tunnel by driving through which a fine view is obtained of Parli 
and the Urmodi valley. In this manner most of the objects of 
interest will have been passed. The southern part of the town is 
most of it on a slope, some of it rather steep being the lower 
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declivities of the fort hill. The centre of the town is fairly 
I level and remarkably well wooded, but a good deal cut up by 
*the streamlets which run through it. The chief stream is the 
Krishneshvar which rung from Yavtcshvar and the headsprings of 
which form the mainstay of the pi’csont water-supply. 'J'he main 
street is a broad thoroughfare while tho lower road is also wide. But 
the buildings in both are of small pretensions and there is little 
either picturesque or attractive in tho streets, apart from tho 
people and shops which impart plenty of life and variety. Tho 
square containing tho old and new palaces is fairly largo and the 
effect of the largo buildings on its west is not unirnposing though 
it is disfigured by tho mean buildings on tho eastern side. Alto- 
gether the town, though pleasing when viewed from the fort and 
beautifully situated, hardly gains on acquaintance with the interior. 

The climate of S^tdra is one of the best in Western India and is 
said to be particularly good for Europeans. Tho hot season generally 
sets in about tho beginning of March. Its beginning is sometimes 
sudden and well marked, but more frequently gradual; and the heat 
of the weather increases pretty steadily during tl« month. Tho in- 
door Ih^rnometer reaches considerable elevation at an early period 
of tho day not beginning to decline until eight in tho evening. In 
ordinary years the heat readies its maximum in April. In the 
early part of May the temperature somewhat declines ; and after the 
middle of the month, westerly winds become more prevalent, and 
the air is cooled by the clouds which then begin to form on the 
neighbouring mountains, 'riiroughout the hot season the early morn- 
ings are calm and serene and the air is cool and pleasant until about 
seven. After eight in the morning the heat rapidly increases. The 
early part of the day is generally still, or there is a light air veering 
from east to north. I’he exceptions to this generally occur in March, 
particularly about the period of the equinox (21st March), at which 
time a high hot land wind occasionally blows throughout the day. 
Soon after midday a strong westerly breeze sets in with a sudden 
gust, and continues to blow during the remainder of the day. This 
constitutes the hot wind of this part of the Deccan, It begins 
during March, between twelve and two at noon, and generally by 
midday in April and the first half of May, after which it is usually 
the prevailing wind throughout the tw(*nty-four hours. It blows 
with considerable strength, and is hot, dry, and disagreeable until 
sunset, when it becomes milder and less gusty, and towards dusk it 
gradually gets soft, cool, and refreshing. When it does not set in, 
••till after two, it generally continues warm and unpleasant until late 
ip tho evening. In tho early part of May it rarely retains its 
warmth beyond five in the evening, after which hour it is 
comparatively pleasant, and in the latter half of the month it gains 
a pleasant degree of wetness and an invigorating freshness, in its 
passages through the mists, fogs, and clouds which at that time 
gather on the summits of the Sahyddris. In the early part of the 
season the westerly wind usually blows till eight or nine in the 
evening when it shifts to the northward, and is occasionally 
followed by a close night ; but during April and May the Seabreeze 
* generally blows with greater or less strength until morning and 
tl^reby ensures cool nights. April is both thermometrically and to 
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the feelings the hottest month, March is therm ometerically the 
coolest, but the climate of May is more pleasant to the feelings ' 
than either of the other two months. Two or three heavy thunder- • 
showers from the eastward generally fall towards the end of May 
and occasionally one or two showers in April, Though always 
preceded by a close atmosphere, these showers are generally followed 
by a considerable abatement of the hot winds. The heat of Sdtdra 
then is neither immoderate nor protracted. It is rarely very oppressive 
to the feelings, nor does the climate in the hot season prove so 
relaxing or exhausting to the system as might be expected from 
its abstract temperature. This arises partly from the dryness of 
the atmosphere, but chiefly from its rarefsction and from the 
regularity and strength of the sea breezes. In a substantial thatched 
house, with the doors shut and the windows closed and screened 
between the hours of from seven to nine in the morning and five 
in the evening, the temperature in the hottest month of the season 
usually ranges between 70® and 84®. Tattis are neither absolutely 
necessary nor do they do much good. A single tafti put up in the 
afternoon is usef uUas a means of renewing the inner air, rather than 
of cooling the apartment, its effect being to elevate rather than to 
depress the thermometer, in consequence probably of the wind 
blowing at that time from the seaward. In the outer air the wind 
is felt to be unpleasantly hot, but the reflected heat is by no means 
so great as might be expected, or as it is found to be in less elevated 
and more inland parts of the Presidency. The parched and brown 
appearance of the surrounding country is agreeably relieved by the 
fresh foliage of the surrounding trees. 

During the first half of Juno a gradual change is felt from the 
dry and unpleasant heat of the hot season to the soft and refreshing 
temperature of the monsoon. On some days there is a genial 
softness of the air with westerly breezes; on others, and these 
perhaps the most numerous, the atmosphere is close and hot in the 
early part of the day ; soon after noon clouds begin to form on the 
eastern horizon, and the day closes in with a heavy thunder-shower 
from the same quarters. These thunder-showers vary much both 
in frequency and severity in different years. The date at which the 
south-west monsoon sets in varies in different years, but it generally 
begins between the tenth and twentieth of June. For one or two 
days the characteristic initiatory monsoon clouds are observed to 
cap the summits of the surrounding hills accompanied by a 
delicious freshness of the air, and at length the monsoon begins 
usually during the day, either with dense drizzling showers or with . 
steady heavy rain continued for an entire day. The climate now 
gains the coolness characteristic of the Deccan monsoon ; vegetation, 
which had partially sprung up under the influence of the preceding 
thunder-showers, now increases with astonishing rapidity, and in a 
few days the fields and surrounding hiUs assume the freshness and 
verdure of a northern spring. The weather . throughout the 
remainder of June, and during the month of July and greater 
part of August, presents the same general character, modified to 
a certain extent by the relative quantity of rain. For about a 
fortnight in July the rain falls heavily. But daring the rest of the 
monsoon there are two or three heavy falls of a week or ten dajts. 
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each. The weather during these falls gets chilly and damp. The 
temperature is cool, equable, and very agreeable to the feelings, 
•being alike removed from sultriness on the one hand and from 
unpleasant chilliness on the other ; there is a pleasant alternation 
of dense dark gray sky with partial sunshine ; a fresh breeze blows 
with scarcely any interruption from west-south-west and the rain 
chiefly falls in short though frequent showers, in the intervals of 
which exercise in the open air is very agreeable. The station is 
protected by the adjoining hills from the full violence of the rains 
and of the boisterous winds which prevail on the summits of these 
hills, and in a less degree on the narrow tmct of country from their 
base to the sea-coast, while it is exempted from the scanty and 
uncertain falls and the frequent droughts of the inland country, 
only a few miles to the eastward. Although the occurrence of short 
and drizzling showers in the afternoon, which are generally most 
frequent in the scantiest monsoons, interferes with the evening 
exercise, no excessive dampness of the air is ever experienced indoors. 
Towards the end of August or beginning of September the showers 
become lighter, more partial, and of shorter duration ; the air is 
sensibly drier and warmer but still pleasant, and the wind begins 
to shift at times to the northward of west, while clouds are again 
observed to rest on the tops of the higher hills, and occasionally in 
the morning to trail along their sides ; and during the day elevated 
white floocy clouds with largo intervening patches of bine sky 
take the place of the darker and denser rain clouds of the previous 
months. During the latter half of the month the air is at times 
close and sultry, but in general it is pleasantly moist and agreeable 
to the feelings. The winds are now light and variable, veering 
from north-west round by north to east. From the latter quarter 
proceed the thunder-showers that mark the close, as they usher 
in the beginning, of the monsoon. Hailstorms too aro occasionally 
experienced at this time. 

The climate of the four monsoon months, which, but for the 
opportune fall of the periodical rains would prove the hottest part of 
the year, is in this part of the Deccan more agreeable than that of 
the cold season. The temperature in a house during three months 
of this period ranges generally from 7’-*’ to 75^ ; tho atmospheric 
moisture is moderate, and exercise in the open air during tho day 
may be indulged in with pleasure and greater impunity than during 
the months of the cold season. During the twenty-four years endingf 
1883 the rainfall varied at Sd,td,ra from thirty inches in 1866 to 
'•fifty-eight inches in 1875 and averaged 41*52.^ The rainfall at the 
civil hospital situated in the town usually exceeds that in the station 
situated a mile north-east by six or eight inches* The month of 
October connects the rainy and cold seasons. During the first part 
of the month the sky is usually chequered with clouds ; there are 
occasional short heavy showers, with or without thunder, from the 
eastward ; the winds are light and changing, and the air is soft and 
oocasionally close, thongh by no moans unpleasantly warm. The 
atmosphere is without the bracing freshness so characteristic of 

1 Details are given above pp. 22-24. 
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the mountain air at this time ; but^ on the other hand^ it does not 
partake of the oppressiveness 'ivhich is felt on the coast. But ^ 
when there is a deficiency cf the late rains, a hot dry easterly, 
wind sometimes prevails, succeeded by close nights. In the latter 
part of the month the sky is clear, and the air becomes dry 
and warm at midday. In tlie evening there is generally a light 
westerly wind and a heavy dew at night. The cold season usually 
begins in the first week of November, after which, and during the 
two following mouths, the climate maintains a tolerably uniform and 
steady character. The mornings are still and cool, and frequently 
cold ; and during November, but rarely afterwards, a smoky fog 
generally rests over the beds of the Yenna and the Krishna rivers 
until seven or eight. In the early part of the dny an easterly or 
north-easterly wind springs up, and blows with varying degrees of 
strength, but in general very moderately, until three or four in the 
afternoon, when it either subsides into a light easterly air, or draws 
to the southward, and is succeeded by a still night. In clear 
weather, during the early part of the season, there is a pretty 

copious deposit of dew. Towards the end of eTaniiary the wind 

begins to draw westward in the evening, and in Febi uary the sea 
breeze generally sets in with great regularity between eleven and 
one and blows through the rest of the day, rendering the climate 
more agreeable than in the colder and dri(T months that precede 
it. Such is the prevailing character of the weather of the cold 
season. But there are frequent intervals of cloudy w'eather, which 
lasts for a week or ten days. The coldest weather is always 
experienced whtm the sky is perfectly clear, and the wind 
is either due east, or one or two points to the northward of east. 

A few showers of rain generally fall in the course of the cold 

months, but they are less frequent and less heavy at this station ■ 
than in the district to the east. They occur most frequently 
in November, though occasionally at other times. A plentiful 
fall of the late autumnal rain is not less beneficial to the climate 
than it is to the crops of the cold season, and tends more 
particularly to temper the dryness and freshness of the east winds. 
The mean temperature in the four winter months, excluding October, 
usually averages from 68° to 76°, but though this is the 'coolest 
period of the year, the weather is not so pleasant as the monsoon 
climate. The air is often unpleasantly dry, particularly ivhen the 
wind blows uninterruptedly from the east for several days in ■ 
succession, without drawing round to the southward or westward. 
In the cold season the temperature sometimes varies as much as. 
40° in twenty-four hours. 

The hills in the neighbourhood are composed of trap, capped 
in some places, as at Yavteshvar, with laterite. At Satara the soil 
varies in depth from two or three feet to perhaps fifteen or twenty 
and consists of a soft, spongy, easily friable murum overlying the 
hard trap-rock. 

Its situation on a hill-slope gives Satilra excellent natural facilities 
for drainage. The slope is generally from south-west to north-east 
and the stormwater is carried off from the west by the large Krineshvar 
streamlet which rises in the hills beyond the Mahdrdara springs ' 
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in the curve formed by the Yavteshvar range, whilst that from the 
•steep precipitous sides on the north of the fort is conveyed by six 
« streamlets which flow through the town and, like the Krinoshvar, 
eventually discharge themselves into the Yenua. All these streams 
dry up after the rainy reason is over. 

Satdra was first formally divided into seven divisions which are 
supposed to date from the reign of 8hahii L (1708- 1740) who is 
reputed to have done much for the improvement of the town. The 
names were Ravivdr or Aditviir, Somvar, Maugalvdr, Budhvdr, 
Guruvar, Shukravar, and iShanvar, after the days of the week. 
There was also an independent division known as the Mdchi close 
under the fort.^ The village of Karauja on the north and the 
suburb of Raghundthpura at its south-west corner; the quarter 
called Basappa's Pelh between Karauja and the town, the village 
of Godoli three quarters of a mile east, and the Sadar Bazdr within 
the station have also been incliitled within iiiiinicipal limits. 
The western and southern divisions, that is tho Mdclii and the 
Mangalvar and Shiikravdr Peths, are the oldest parts of the town 
proper, and probably all that existed up to tho time when (1660) 
Shivdji tho Great took up his residonco in B5;tdra and made it 
the seat of government. Each of the above divisions, though of 
unequal size, was compact and had tolerably regular boundaries. 
But they coutaiuod blocks or sub-division.s with distinct names. 
These blocks have since become S(*parato divisions, and when such 
is the case tho old names cling only lo the remainder of tho original 
divisions from which tlioso blocks wore formed. Hence tho irregular 
shape and size of tho present divisions of tho town, which number 
twenty-two and vary in extent from two to 162 ac/res. 

Of the eight original divisions or Peths, liaviviir Poth was the 
most easterly and was almost si^uare, running through tho whole 
length of the town. !Next on its western sifie came a narrow strip, 
the Guruvar, then another narrow strip divided into two j>arts, that 
is the Budhvdr or northern and the ShanvAr or southern. West of 
the Budhviir division lay the ShukravAr division of irregular shape 
and west of the Shanvar tho Somvdr division, another strip, and 
beyond it again, the Mangalvar division of irregular shape. To the 
south of the .Mangalvar 8omvar and Shanvar divisions was tho 
Machi. 

The old Ravi VAR division contains tho following blocks: In tho 
north centre Pantacua got or Pant’s shed, so called because it con- 
tained the residence of tho Pant Pratinidhi. It has an area of ten 
. acres, seventy houses, and a population of 230 mostly (Jovernment 
servants. The water-supply is from two wells a small unbuilt pond 
’and two cisterns of Yavteshvar water. In the north-west tho 
MaluAb Petei has an area of ten acres, 122 houses, and a population 
of 872 mostly oil-pressers or Telia The water-supply is from four 
wells one tank and two cisterns. The cisterns in front of the Police 
head-quarters w.ere built in 1872 at a cost of £40 (Rs. 400) ; in front 
of the jail is a native rest-house. In the centre are Rdjaspiira and 
Durga Peth, Rajaspura has an area of sixteen acres, thirty-three 
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houses, and a population of 152 mostly Musalmdns. Duroa Pbth is 
the most thickly populated in the town. It has an area of two acres,' 
sixty houses, and a population of 250 mostly M^ngs of the late R4ja^s • 
artillery. It has one small native rest-house. The south-west corner 
is named Kesharkar's Pbth and includes parts of the fort slopes. It 
has an area of twenty-seven acres, 1 12 houses, and a population of 522 
one-fourth of which are Musa1m4ns. The last three blocks have no 
wells or cisterns, but depend for their water-supply on the neighbour- 
ing sub-divisions. There remains the present Raviv4r division with 
an area of sixty-one acres, eighty-nine houses, and a population of 409 
mostly lime-burners. The water-supply is from two reservoirs one 
within the rest-house enclosure, the other opposite the treasury. It 
has a large rest-house adjoining the Poona-Kolhdpur road. 

The GuruvAr Peth contains no separately named blocks. With an 
area of twenty-seven acres, it has 579 houses, and a population of 
2916 mostly silk-dyers and spinners. The water-supply is from 
twenty-three wells, one of them municipal. 

The ShanvAr Peth contains no separate block. With an area of 
ninoty:foiir acres, ift has 777 houses and a population of 3785 about a 
fourth of whom are Brdhmans. Its water-supply is from fifty-two 
wells, one of them municipal. It has two schools, one Government 
branch vernacular and the other an American Mission school. 

The BudhvAr Pbth contains two blocks. The PratAtganj, on 
the north-west, called after R4ja Pratapsinh (181 8 - 1839), has an 
area of twelve acres, 127 houses, and a population of 737 mostly 
tailors basket-makers and coppersmiths. It has two private anglo- 
vernacular schools. SadAshiv Peth on the south has an area of 
ten acres, 193 houses, and a population of 706 mostly Muaalm4ns 
and Brdhmaus. The water-supply is from fourteen wells and a 
reservoir. It contains the meat and vegetable markets. There 
remains the present BudhvAb Pbth with an area of thirty-four acres, 
214 houses, and a population of 932 mostly Musalmdns and Sangars 
or wool traders. The water-supply is from fourteen wells and a 
reservoir. It has two private Marathi schools and a native rest- 
house built by the municipality in 1874 at a cost of £122 (Rs. 1220). 

The SomvAr Peth contains the YAdo Qop41 block, a narrow strip 
cut off from 'its south-west corner. It has an area of forty-seven 
acres, 193 houses, and a population of 1084 one-fourth of them 
Brdhinans. The water-supply is from thirty wells, one of which is 
municipal. The remainder or present ShanvAr I^eth has an area of 
twenty-six acres, 355 houses, and a population of 1811 mostly brass 
and copper smiths and dancing-girls. The water-supply is frotfi. 
fifteen wells and a large reservoir. It has two vernacular schools 
one Government and the other private, and one rest-house built in 
1858. 

The ShukravAb Peth contained a block at its south-east corner, 
the present BhavAni Pbth, which contains the old and new palaces 
and principal square of the city. It has an area of thirty-four acres, 
167 houses, and a population of 1137 mostly traders and shopkeepers. 
The water-supply is from nineteen wells, two reservoirs, and one 
fountain. This is the busiest of all the Peths and contains the Higl\ 
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School, District and Subordinate Judge^s courts, bead-quarter offices 
of the Assistant and Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, and the 
\principal shops and banks of the town. The present ShukravAb 
Pjeth has an area of 132 acres, 182 houses, and 941 people mostly the 
poorer classes. Water is supplied from two reservoirs, a large pond 
and twenty-eight wells one of them municipal. This division 
contains the Jalmandir or water-pavilion and some schools. 

The west portion of this Poth was separately named Kilnupura 
but has not become a distinct division. The western and larger 
half of the old ManoalvAb Peth contained the following blocks now 
separate divisions: Vvankatpura, including a small block called 
Dhavalpura, has an area of twenty-six acres, 180 houses, and a 
population of 963 one-half of whom are well-to-do Brdhmans. 
Water is supplied from thirty wells and two reservoirs, one of the 
Maratha government and the other municipal built in 1862 at a 
cost of £67 (Rs. 670). There are two vernacular schools, one 
private and the other Government. South of Vyankatpuralies Ciii- 
MANPDRA with an area of sixty -five acres, 85 houses, and a popula- 
tion of 520 more than half of whom are Brihmans. . Water is supplied 
from two reservoirs, one for low castes, and twenty-one private wells. 
East of Chimanpura lies Ramacua Got with an area of forty-two 
acres, 208 houses, and a population of 1250 mostly Gujard.ti money- 
lenders, -jewellers, and liine-buruers. W’^ater is supplied from twenty- 
three private wolls, and there is one Government vernacular school. 
There remains the present ManoalvAk Division with an area of 
oighty-six acres, 423 houses, and a population of 2530 one-third of 
whom are well-to-do Briihmans mostly moneylenders. Water is 
supplied from two large jxmds and sixty-nine wells, three of them 
municipal. There are two rest-houses in this division, one of them 
municipal and one private. 

The Machi Peth contains no separate blocks. It has an area of 
twenty -seven acres, fifty-seven houses, and a population of 250 mostly 
labourers. The water-supply is from six wells and seven reservoirs. 

Basappa’s Peth is a detached sub-division about two hundred yards 
north of the GuruvAr Peth. It has an area of two acres, forty-fivo 
houses, and a population of 195 mostly coppersmiths. 

RaqhunAthpuba, the south-west comer of Karanja, has an area 
of eleven acres, ninety-five houses, and a population of 444 mostly 
gardeners, tanners, and hide-dealers, 

Karanja Village, with an areaof about half a scjuareinile, has 206 
• houses, a school, and a population of 2261 principally cultivators. 
It is the site of Aurangzeb's camp when he besieged SAtdra fort in 
1700. To the village is attached a hamlet inhabited by washermen. 

Godoli Village, with an area of about half a square mile, has 181 
houses and a population of 121 7. 

The Sadar BazAr, which belongs to the station but is under the 
Municipality, has an area of twenty-eight acres, 343 houses, and a 
population of 1954 mostly P&rsis Musalmdns and Mhdrs. Water is 
supplied from seven wells. There are four private rest-houses and 
four schools three of them private and one Mission. 
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The 1872 census showed for Sdtdra a population of 25,603 of whom 
21,824 or 85 24 per cent were Hindus, 3176 or 12 40 per cent wero^ 
Miisalnifins, o^lO Christians, and 54 Others. The 1881 census showed 
an incniaso of 3425 or 29,028 of whom 24,809 or 85*47 percent were 
Hindus, 3590 or 12*38 percent Musalmans, 527 Christians, forty-eight 
I^arsis, and forty-eight Others.^ 

A largo portion of the town was originally laid out by the late 
Major-Ceneral Briggs a former Resident at the court of the late R^ja, 
and broad roads running from south to north and east to west 
were constructed as the principal thoroughfares. Twenty-six miles 
of made roads are kept out of municipal funds. 

Tho principal outlets from the town are, one at the post office 
whore a large rest-house is situated on the Poona- Belgaura mail 
road, and whence branch roads, to Pandharpur by Mdhuli and 
Koregaon, toTasgaonby Rahiinatpur the old Poona road, another by 
tho tunnel at the south-west angle of the town which communicates 
with Parli fort and by a cross road with the Belgaum road further 
south ; and a third by tho road running north from the Bhavani Peth 
which joins the iicijr Poona and Mali abaleshvar roads about a mile 
from the town. From tho post ollico a large street runs west to 
tho Bliavani J’etli and another along the south of the town to the 
tunned. From this another street branches west to the Bhavani 
Peth. This is tho broadest street in the town and contains the 
principal shops. Another large street runs parallel to this a littlo 
further south but has not much traffic. There are two principal 
streets running from south to north, the one from the Adalat vada 
to the last street mentioned and so on through the length of the 
town, the other from the tunnel turning to the Bhavilni Peth. 
From the liliaviini Peth also branch two main streets, the one 
nortliwards to the Poona road and the other westwards through 
tho Mangalvar and Vyaukatpiira divisions. 

The tunnel is cut through the base of an offshoot of the hill to 
the south of the town for securing communication with the roads 
leading to Kardd in the south-east and to the fort of Parli in the 
south-west, the burial place of Rdmdas Svami the spiritual guide of 
Shivaji. It was built in 1855 soon after the death of the last 
Rdja of Siltdra, under the direction of Captain P. L. Hart. A 
tablet built at the entrance shows that the tunnel was completed 
in 1855 at a cost of £2900 (Rs. 29,000) when Mr. Ogilvy was 
Commissioner of Sdtdra. 

Tho city has 4084 houses of which ninety-eight are of the 
better sort and 3986 of tho poorer sort. The better class of houses ’ 
are, as a general rule, built upon a plinth of well chiselled cut- 
stones with a superstructure of burnt bricks and roofed with 
good seasoned wood sometimes with an upper storey. The outer 
walls of the principal houses of this class are strongly built with 
a gateway leading into an open court-yard with a veranda run- 
ning all round the main building. The rooms and the upper 
stories have generally windows facing the court-yard. The roofs 
of the houses are invariably covered with the flat brick tiles 


‘ Distribution details of the city population are given above pp. 657 - 559 . • 
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made in the town. The front storeys have in some cases balconies 
facing the roads which add to the appearance of the building. 

The bouses of the poorer sort have generally a coarse rubble plinth 
and are built with sun-dried bricks, the walla being in many cases 
plastered with mud. They have only one gronndfloor, and when 
they have an upper storey or loft it is generally set apart as a lumber 
room. They have the doors generally opening into the streets, 
and in some instances a row of small windows. The ventilation of 
these houses is very defective as it is only from the low doorway 
opening into the street by which air finds admittance into the 
house in the daytime, while daring the night the door being 
closed, ventilation is obstructed. All these buildings are also 
covered with tiles. The internal arrangement of those houses is 
generally regulated according to the social position, means, and the 
religious prejudices of the owners. Houses of the better sort, 
belonging to well-to-do BrAhmans Prabhus and MarAthAs, contain 
generally a separate god-room, cook-room, sleeping room, store- 
room, aud a hall, the hall being generally more spacious and open 
to light than the other apartments. The roon^s for the female 
members of the family and bathing rooms are also provided for in 
the rear of the building. Privies cattle-sheds and stables are 
detached from the main building. Poor houses cannot afford such 
oonveniencos, but when tho owner of such a house happens to be a 
BrAhrnan these objects arc attained by the use of reed or bamboo 
partition walls plnsterod with mud. If however tho house is 
sufficiently largo, mud walls are built to form the requisite number 
of rooms for accommodatiou. Some of the newly built houses have 
been provided with means of ventilation and the old practice of 
carving tho figures of animals or any mythological characters on 
the wood work of tho building is dying out. Except the figures of 
such mythological characters as are considered both devotional and 
virtuous, coloured paintings on the walls are replaced by yellow 
blue and pink paints. 

Tho houses of Muhammadans have the halls and tho female 
apartments more spacious and well ventilated, the rest of the 
internal arrangements of the buildings being the same as observed 
in Hindu houses. The PArsis, who lorm but a very small portion 
of the community have their houses built entirely after European 
fashion. 

SAtAra is throughout the year the seat of the judge and civil 
, surgeon, and during the rains of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, the police superintendent, district forest officer 
And district engineers for irrigation and public works. It is also the 
head-quarters of the chief revenue and police offices of the SAtAra 
sub-division and is provided with a municipality, church, jail, court- 
house, civil hospital, high school, civil jail, post and telegraph offices, 
the offices of the staff officer, and of the deputy commissary and the 
barrack serjeant, a travellers’ bungalow, and a fort. 

On the 1st of August 1853 SAtAra was constituted a municipality, 
in 1875 declared a town municipality under Act VI. of 1873, and a 
city municipality since March 1884. To the east and north-east of 
the town are the residency and civil station in which European and 
B 1282-71 
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Native troops are quartered whilst the Sadar Baz^r of the station 
forms the district municipal quarters or peth. 

In 1882-83, besides a credit balance of £2589 (Rs. 25,890) and 2 / 
loan of £10,000(Rs. 1,00,000) taken during the year, the municipality 
had a net income of £5127 (Rs. 51,270) or a taxation of about 
3^. 6id. (Rs. Ij) a head. This income is chiefly drawn from octroi. 
During the same year the expenditure amounted to £9308 (Rs.93,080) 
of which £5000 (Rs. 50,000) were spent on buildings for the city 
water-supply. 

The water-supply of Sdtdra is chiefly derived from three sources 
Yavteshvar, Mahiirdara, and wells. The first is from the summit 
of the Yavteshvar hill where an intercepting masonry channel was 
made during the Mariltha rule along the northern ridge which 
catches the water from about thirty springs as they issue along the 
verge of the hill. The channel passes along the eastern face and 
that of the dividing ridge and over the tunnel along the side of the 
fort and is distributed from the highest point of the town near the 
Rang Mahal. It supplies eighty-seven public fountains and dipping 
wells and ton private cisterns. The water is extremely pure, but 
runs short during the hot weather (March -May) when it is most 
needed. 

The second is known as the Mahdrdara and is taken from three 
masonry ponds in the valley of the Krishneshvar stream in the 
Yavteshvar recesses. The water is let out by sluices into a channel 
to the large pond in the Mangalvilr Peth known as Shripatr&v 
Pratinidhi^s Tank and built by the Pant Pratinidhi of that namo 
about 1730, From this pond the water is raised by a Persian wheel 
usually worked by two bullocks and supplied by channels to the 
western quarters of the town, the Jalmandir or water pavilion and 
the old and now palace reservoirs, and a dipping well close to 
the town library. It is estimated that the Yavteshvar and 
Mahdrdara supplies together yield about twenty gallons a head, 
except in April May and June when they sink down to throe or four 
gallons a head or even less. The public dipping wells are raised 
stone cisterns about three or four feet deep and are divided into 
compartments for tho exclusive use of different castes of Hindus 
and for Musalmdns. The Mhars and Mangs are not allowed to 
enter the enclosures where high caste Hindus draw water ; and 
in some quarters of the town until lately no provision was made 
by which they could obtain it. Now at certain fountains men are 
employed by the municipality to distribute the water to the low caste, 
people outside the enclosure and at other places separate cisterns 
outside have been provided for their use. Besides the above there 
are 425 wells which however nearly all run dry in the hot weather 
and seven ponds the water of which is mostly undrinkable. Of the 
various ponds and wells the following are worth special mention. 
The dipping well adjoining the civil hospital in the GuruvAr Peth 
is a fine bit of work and the principal source of supply of the 
Yavteshvar water. One of the ponds in the Budhvdr Peth known 
as the Divdn^s Tank is of good masonry, 100 feet long and 10 feet 
deep with a broad flight of steps. It was built by the father of the 
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present Tittya S^heb Divdu. To the east of ShukravAr Peth is 
■B^jirdv's well, a fine bit of masonry built by BAjirAv the second 
.Peshwa (1720-1740). It has a flight of sixty steps and is eighty 
feet deep and about forty feet in diameter. The Baddmi well in 
the same division behind the Jalmandir or water pavilion is a 
curious structure so called from its almoud-Jike shape. In the 
middle of the Shanvdr Peth is a largo pond called the Imdmpuri. 
It was originally hewn out as a quarry which was afterwards 
abandoned and when water collected in it used as a pond, A 
parapet has been erected and its sides have been repaired from time 
to time. But it usually runs dry in the hot weather. 

Nightsoil is removed from the town under the superintendonoo 
of two inspectors. There are two iron and eight wooden night- 
soil carts for its removal and they make seven trips during the 
night. The filth is taken to the Genda Mai, an open space to the 
north, where it is stored in 330 pits each ten feet long by seven broad 
and six deep dug in the ground. Here are also removed and buried 
all dead animals. 

There are two open market-places and twOtmarket buildings. 
The Monday market is held in the southern half of the Bhav^ni 
square. On Thursdays and Saturdays it is held in a square to the 
south of the lower road about a quarter of a mile west of the jail. 
At all these markets grain, and at the Thursday and Saturday 
baz/lrs livostock^ are brought for sale. On Tuesday mornings a 
small rice market is held in the Bhavdni square. 

The permanent markets are in Sadashiv Peth and consist of three 
parallel ranges of buildings. I^hey are on the right or north of the 
lower road about 150 yards beyond the second open market place. 
There are two rows of shops running east to west about 4f50 feet 
long separated by wooden partitions. They are flanked by two 
smaller rows running north to south about a hundred feet long. 

In the middle of the space are two plinths, one covered, about 160 
feet long and divided lengthwise by partition walls running east 
and west. On these the vegetable sellers sit and the shops are 
rented from the municipality by trad'j*8 of various kinds but 
principally in grain cloth and hardware. To the north is a large 
open space of about 1200 square yards usually occupied by Dhangars 
with sheep for sale. Fifty yards north-west of those markets is 
the meat market, a space of about 27 yards by 14 enclosed with 
buildings opening inwards and divided into two sections by an 
open passage six yards wide running east and west. This contains 
the meat stalls. All stalls and shops are rented from the 
municipality. The buildings are all plain brick with tiled roofs and 
raised on stone plinths about five feet high and are without any 
architectural pretensions. 

Most of the vegetable and fruit gardens are to the north of the 
Budhvdr Peth between Sdt4ra and Karanja and are worked by the 
Malis of Raghundthpura. Behind the old and new palaces is the 
Shikhri Bdgh, a palm and plantain garden in former days used by 
the Zenana people of the Mardtha Rdjds and now belonging to 
^bd Sdheb Bhousle. There are other private gardens formerly 
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belonging to the Eajda of Sdtdra and now to Abd S6heb at Khed 
two miles north-east and at Khondiye two miles north-west. 

The station has a fair collection of roses and other plants at the- 
recreation ground, while there is also a Government recreation ground 
garden supported partly by voluntary subscriptions whence plants 
and European vegetables are obtainable. The supply greatly varies 
owing chiefly to unsteadiness of demand and frequent change in. the 
management. 

As above explained most of the ancient town was under the fort 
walls. According to tradition Shivdji used to reside principally in 
the fort. He and his successors used the old Add-lat vAda as a 
court for the transaction of business. The Peshw^ts afterwards 
appropriated it entirely to their own use. The Rang Mahdl was 
used as a pleasure house and on the shoulder of the fort was the 
Rdnis^ pleasure house, principally used by them for witnessing the 
Dasara processions. Neither these nor any other of the old buildings 
seem to have been remarkable for elaborate carving or for 
architectural decorations. The rooms were low and the court-yards 
the reverse of spaqious. Nothing of an imposing nature seems to 
have been attempted till Rdja Pratdpsinh built the old palace in 1824. 

The Addlat vdda is situated at the base of the fort walls not 
far from the post office junction on the road to the tunnel. Its 
plinth is about ten feet high on the outside and was so built in order 
to obtain a level basement as the slope of the hill is considerable. 
The gateway is plain ; a flight of a dozen steps leads to the court 
whicn is as usual rectangular about 50 feet square surrounded by 
buildings, mostly inhabited only in the upper storeys, the lower 
being long verandas opening on to the courts. Behind this is a 
solid block of buildings. The whole covers about 225 feet by 160. 
The civil courts were held in this building till the new palace was 
appropriated by Government in 1876. 

The Rang Mahal, about 220 yards east of the Addlat vdda, was 
originally a rectangular building facing north about 100 feet long 
and 60 feet wide on an enclosure 150 feet wide. It was burnt in 
1874 when the high school which bad been held in it since 1849 
was transferred to the old palace. Sbdhu the first died at the Rang 
Mahdl which therefore must date from at least as early as his reign. 
Directly in front of it is a large enclosure known as the mansion of 
the Sendpati or commander-in-chief. The walls have all been 
pulled down since its confiscation at the banishment of the Sendpati 
with the Rdja Pratdpsinh. The enclosure was nearly 350 feet square. 

North of this is a rectangular building with two wings which 
used to be the elephant stable in the days when a number were' 
required for state purposes. North of this again is the mdmlatddr’s 
kacheri or office. It consists of the eastern half of a mansion which 
originally belonged to the Shirkes, one of the most ancient Mardtha 
families, and was confiscated by Government after the mutiny in 
1857 on proof of the complicity of the elder Shirke. 

About 220 yards east of the Addlat vdda and about forty yards 
down the first turn to the right, on the left band side of the street 
is the Sachiv’s mansion. The block of buildings occupies about 150 
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feet square. There is a garden with a few plantains at the back 
.but there is little remarkable in the mansion. 

About a hundred and twenty yards beyond the turn to the 
Sachiv's mansion is that of the Daphle another of tho principal 
feudatories and chief of Jaih. It is of about tho same size as the 
Sachiv’s mansion and has a plantain and palm garden to the north. 
The chief of late has been residing pretty constantly in this mansion. 
About eighty yards north of the Sachiv^s mansion along the same 
street is Natu’s mansion, now belonging to the descendants of 
Balvantrav NAtu, one of the principal adherents of the Rdja ShAhdji, 
who was principally concerned in unmasking the plots of tho Raja 
Pratdpsiuh against the British Government from whom ho received 
handsome rewards for his loyalty. This mansion is noteworthy as 
being much used in former days by tho Peshwis as their private 
residence. 

The Pant Pratiiiidhi^s mansion is situated in tho Pant's Got, and 
is not in any way remarkable. Adjoining it in tho south is a large 
set of stables. The treasury and account offices with those of the 
permanent head-quarter Magistrate and Deputy Coilector are situated 
in a block of buildings known as the Hajiri bungalow. They are 
north of the Poona road close to the post office junction. The 
treasury is in a two-storeyed block in the centre. The otlier offices 
are in buildings lining the sides of the enclosure. A broad 
causeway leads on to the largo open space forming the present race 
course. The name of this set of buildings is taken from tho fact 
that it was the head-quarters and muster or hajiri ground of the 
army in MarAtha times. The buildings occupy a space of about 
200 feet square. Tho pi*csent buildings were erected by Davlat 
Kb An, tho commandant of the cavalry or risdla under the last two 
RajAs, out of savings accumulated from the sale of stable manure. 

The present police head-quarters are in a block of buildings 
directly opposite the jail and about equal in size to the Hajiri 
bungalow. They were originally the head-quarters of the cavalry 
belonging to tho last two KAjAs. 

On a shoulder of the fort-hill was aituated.a small palace used by the 
RAnis as a pleasure-house, andprincipally for viewingtheDasarasports. 
These sports were one of the principal institutions underMarAtharule. 
They are held in honour of the slaughter of a demon named MabishAsur, 
by the devi who was created by 8hiv at the intercession of the 
minor deities on account of the devastations caused by the demon. 
.This demon had the form of a buffalo centaur. The ceremonies 
therefore commenced with the slaughter of a buffalo before the 
sTirine of BhavAni, the patron goddess of the MarAthAs, the fatal 
blow being given by the Raja himself. But first the buffalo is 
taken in procession round the city very much in the character of 
the Jewish scapegoat as a victim to carry away tho sins and evils 
bodily or spiritual of the city. His slaughter is an act of merit, 
though no Hindu will eat his flesh which is given to the outcastes. 
On the same day an unlimited number of sheep and goats are also 
sacrificed in honour of BhavAni. Great veneration is paid to horses 
who are decorated in fantastic fashion and also form a principal 
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part of the procession. The forehead of every horse was anointed 
with the blood of the sheep or goat, and after that the flesh was. 
eaten by the grooms or horsekeepers. The next ceremony after 
the slaughter of the buffalo, which took place generally towards 
evening, used to be the great procession headed by the Rdja and 
followed by all his nobles. In this procession it was a point of 
lionour that the nobles should bear all their insignia and come in 
the highest state for which they were entitled. For instance, a 
noble entitled to sit in a 'pdlkhi would be bound so to appear, and 
his appearance on horseback would be disrespectful. About the 
neighbourhood of the Hajiri Bungalow were planted numerous ayta 
trees typical again of the demon who was slain on the day. The 
procession over, the Rdja struck the first tree and his followers the 
rest. The leaves of the tree were then gathered by the populace as 
the spoil of the demon. They wore considered typical of gold pieces, 
and were afterwards given to friends as complimentary presents 
and wishes of good luck. The day terminated with the chief darbdr 
or state assemblage of the year on which offerings were made to the 
reigning prince who in his turn bestowed dresses of honour titles 
and rewards.^ The only other buildings of Maratha times worth 
mentioning are the Farris Khiina or storc-honse of camp equipage 
and the pdga or Rajahs stables both adjoining the largo square. 

In the ShnkravAr Peth are two water pavilions or j aim midirs, the 
old and the new. The old pavilion, which was laid out by Rdja 
Pratd-psinh in 1824-25, is a plain one-storeyed building and had one 
room of which the walls and ceilings were covered with looking-glass. 
It is now occupied by the local municipality by whom the building 
and the pleasant garden attached to it have been repaired at some 
outlay. A pretty little pond between the municipal office and the 
garden adds to tho attraction of the place. The new water pavilion 
owned by Aba SAheb Bhonsle was laid out by Rdja Pratdpsinh^s 
brother much about the same time as the old building. It has a 
large and beautiful gai’den divided into two parts, the upper or 
western and the lower or eastern. The upper part contains the 
water pavilion, which is two-storeyed and built on a pavement in the 
centre of a small tank. It has also a mirror-room of two apartments, 
one containing pictures of native and Anglo-Indian celebrities by 
native artists. The walls and ceiling of the other are completely 
covered with mirrors. The garden contains a large number of cocoa 
and betel palms and other fruit trees besides a good number of 
flower plants. It is intersected with parallel paths paved with well 
chiselled stones. The lower or eastern portion of the garden contains . 
a pleasure-house. The buildings and gardens are up to the present 
time well taken care of and are frequented by people of all classes. 
The large open ground to the south of the garden, but within the 
enclosure of the jalmandir, is used during the rainy and cold seasons 
for foot races and athletic sports, a favourite amusement with the 
surviving Mar&tha nobles and retainers. These sports attract many 
wrestlers from Ndgpur Baroda and Gwalior. 


1 DjBtails are given below in Appendix D. 
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The palace in the Bhav4ni Peth^ which is a good specimen of 
■native architecture, is a four-cornered block of buildings, occupying 
several acres of ground and the large open space in front admits 
of its being seen to advantage. There is nothing very imposing 
about the facfide, the white plastered surface of which is only 
broken by numerous large windows and their wooden frame-work. 
A low veranda on wooden pillars runs along the ground floor. 
There is some carving about the wood-work, but it is too 
minute to produce any general effect on the building. The 
palace is in tTvo blocks, one block called the old and another called 
the new. The old palace built in 1824 by Raja Prat4psinh can be 
seen to advantage from a distance of more than a mile in the east, 
while its terrace at the top fifty feet from the ground commands a 
full and extensive view of the whole town up to the base of tho 
surrounding hills. Its right wing contains a largo cistern for tho 
use of the inmates of tho palace. The front hall has two balconies 
on either side of the gateway from which tho chiefs and the royal 
family used to look at the sports in the large open space below. 
This* palace is now occupied by tho local high school and was used 
as a relief house during the 1876-77 famine. The other block of the 
building that is the new pnlace is an improvement upon the old one 
and was built by Kdja Sliilhitji in 1838 to supersede the Rang Mahdl, 
a building of less pnjtoiisions immediately under the fort. A large 
portion of the building containing fifty-two rooms consisted of women's 
quarters. The most distinguishing feature of tho building is its solid 
structure. A gateway leads into a court-yard surrounded by a broad 
colonnade. The walls are covered with paintings of mythological 
subjects and hunting scenes. The audience hall at the upper end on 
the western side of the courtyard dedicated to Bhavani, the patron 
goddess of the Mardthds, was built by Raja Shahaji in 1 844. The 
hall is eighty-throe feet long forty- five broad and twenty -five liigh. 
The roof is supported on two parallel longitudinal rows of teak beams, 
sixteen in each row with scolloped horse-shoe arches between tho 
pillars. The pillars during tho Raja's time were covered with tapestry 
consisting of rich brocade with profuse gold embroidery and spangles, 
while the sides of the hall were hung,with costly materials ot brilliant 
coloured Ghazni silk. The hall is surrounded on three sides by rows 
of fountains, which when in play throw. up jets of water nearly 
twenty-five feet high. In a small but richly carved room opening 
from the colonnade was tho royal throne. Near the throno-room is 
another in which Bhavani, the iar-fatned sword of Shiv^ji, was kept. 

. In the time of the late Rija, during the Navrdtra holidays in Ashvin 
(Septernber-October), the shrine of Bhav4ni in tho palace was much 
thronged with visitors from the town and the district especially by 
the relatives, dependents, and retainers of the Maratha nobles. 
In 1876 the palace was taken possession of by tho British 
Government and the audience hall, together with a part of the 
colonnade on either side, is now occupied by the courts of the 
district and subordinate judges and of the higher district officers. 
The hall is still used as an audience and reception hall on occasions 
of grand state ceremonies.' 

The charitable institution called the Frere Annachhatra or 
iilmshoase was founded on the 17th of September 1854 under 
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Government authority to commemorate the services rendered by the 
late Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere when Commissioner of Sdtdrar 
between 1848 and 1 850. A fund was raised by voluntary contributions 
by the estate-holders bankers Government servants and pensioners. 
The amount to the credit of the fund stood on 1st January 1884 
at £1106 2^. 4^(1. (Rs. 11,C61 as. 3). Out of the interest of the 
fund, which amounted in 1883 to £44 3s. 8d. (Rs. 441 as. 13J), grain 
of the value of 4^. (Rs. 2) is distributed every Sunday Tuesday and 
Thursday morning among the blind, the lame, and the helpless. At 
a place to the east of the town and north of the Pavai Ndka is 
the tree near which the charity distribution takes place. The tree 
has a stone-work or par round it bearing a Mardthi and an English 
inscription. The English inscription runs : 

** This Testimonial in conjunction with a charitable Institution 
has been erected in the year 1805 by subscription of 
Ja'girda'rs and others as a respectful tribute of gratitude and 
memory of His late Highness Bha'ha’ji Ra ja of Sa'ta'ra and of 
H. B. E. Erere Esquire, the British Commissioner, Sa'ta'ra.*’ 

The number of persons receiving grain every Sunday Tuesday and 
Thursday varies f|om seventy-five to a hundred. 

A large building in Shanvdr Peth, built originally for a jail by the 
late Raja, was used for that purpose till 1864. Owing to its defective 
arrangements a new jail covering ten acres of land was built in 1864 
in Malhd/r Poth on the site occupied by the late Rajahs arsenals, 
opposite the police head-quarters. The jail buildings wore built by 
a gang of nearly 150 Chinese convicts. It is a fourth class jail, 
accommodating 125 persons or one prisoner to 648 cubic feet of 
space. The jail is more or less overcrowded the numbfT of 
prisoners in ordinary times amounting to 400. Large numbers have 
recently been employed on extramural work, thereby decreasing 
the pressure on the central jail. There are two baiTacks for male 
prisoners running from south to north and facing each other capable 
of holding thirty prisoners each. The female ward, which is a 
detached building, provides accommodation for fourteen prisoners 
though the number often varies from thirty to forty. In addition 
to these are fifteen cells,' each capable of holding nearly ten 
prisoners if necessary. There is a small detached building in the 
jail used ns a hospital with beds for fifteen patients under the charge 
of a second class hospital assistant. Within the jail is one cistern 
supplied with cooking and drinking water from the Mah4rdara 
reservoir and an unbuilt pond which serves as a reservoir for rain 
and spring water ordinarily used for watering the jail garden, and 
in the hot season when the supply at the cistern is generally scanty,’ 
for cooking and washing. The pond is the result of quarrying for the 
outer jail walls. Within the walls is a small garden where country 
and European vegetables are grown, the former for the use of the 
prisoners and the latter for the station. The other buildings are 
the oflSce of the jail superintendent who is the civil surgeon and 
the manufactory. Among the articles turned out by convict labour 
are tapes^ ropes, trouser cloth, towels, napkins, tablecloth, blankets. 


1 Of the fifteen cells four are for under-trial prisoners, four for condemned prisoncta, 
two for Europeans, four lor boys, and one for other purposes. 
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and cane work. Tlie number of convicts in the jail on the 31st of 
‘December 1882 was eighty-four. During the year 1883, 297 convicts 
were admitted and 311 were discharged. The construction of a new 
jail has been sanctioned by Governinont. 

The Civil Hospital is situated in the Durga Peth on the south 
of the large thoroughfare connecting Bhavdni Peth with the tunnel 
road. The enclosuro covers some 2000 square yards and contains 
an in-patients^ ward and dispensing rpom on the south, hospital 
assistants' quarters on the eastern and women's ward on tlie 
northern side. Besides the Civil Surgeon who attends daily there 
is a resident hospital assistant. Tho hospital was established in 
1840 and in 1883 treated 438 in-patients and 9047 out patients at a 
cost of 4:1219 4, (Rs. 12,192). 

Tho Municipal Office is on the north-east corner of tho new palace, 
and consists of tho old Jalmandir. It is conveniently situated 
adjoining tho most busy quarters of the town. 'Pho library is at the 
south-east corner of tho Bhavdni square. It has 1761 English 
MarJithi and Sanskrit books and subscribes to the daily paj)ers 
vernacular and Anglo-Indian and is much used ts a reading room 
by ednoatcu natives. Several leading English periodicals and 
weeklies are also taken. This institution also serves as a circulating 
library to the J^juropeans of tho sf alien who subscribe pretty generally. 

The High School is situated in tho old palace and is attended by 
among others tho sons of the Pant Prafcinidhi and Pant Saohiv. 
There are nine other schools eight of them Martltlu and one 11 in- 
dustani. Of the eight Marathi schools one is for girls. 'J'hese ton 
schools had, in 1882-83, 1523 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 1241. Since 1874-75 the High School has passed, 
on an average, five pupils at the matriculation examination. 
Besides these ten Coverniucnt schools, the city has an aided and 
inspected school with 102 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 82 pupils. 

Of the ninety-seven temples, built some by the SatAra chiefs and 
some by private persons, forty-four are in four divisions, thirteen in 
tho Shanvar Peth, twelve in the Manglvar Peth, eleven in tho 
GuruvAr Peth, and eight in Vyankatpura. Tho remaining fifty- 
three are distributed in the other divisions except Durg.i and 
Rajaspura which contain no temples. The two oldest temples of 
MAruti in the GuruvAr Peth and of AmbAbAi in the Mangalvir 
Peth are two hundred years old. None of these templo buildings 
are of any beauty or antiquity,^ The most patronised is the 
•Krishneshvar temple in the extreme west of tho city in 
ShukravAr division. It consists of a plain stone shrine and 
vestibule with a hall on wooden pillars and a rectangular court 
lined with cloisters. There are regular services and expositions 
of the sacred books and tho daily attendance is considerable. The 
temples of Bhdleshvar and Ganpati in tho MangalvAr Peth neap 
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under M^huli pp. 516 - 519. 
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the large pond and of RAni further south are also large and much 
patronised. On the first day and full -moon of every month, on' 
the Mondays and especially the last Monday of Sitrdvan or July- 
August troops of people are seen on the road to Mdhuli. 
Many also pass this way up a Saturday on their way to the sacred 
hill of Jaranda seven miles distant. To Mdhuli also are canned 
the dead of all who can afford it in order that the bodies may be 
burnt near the sacred Krishna and the ashes carried away by the 
stream. Of the ninety-seven temples twenty-nine receive from the 
British Government yearly cash allowances varying from 28. to 
£21 (Rs. 1-210). 

Of the nineteen mosques six are found each in Gunivdr and 
Shanvdr Peths and the remaining seven in the Mangalvar, Ravivar, 
and Malhdr Peths and in the Rdmachdgot Rdjaspuraand Durga Peth. 
The costliest of these mosques is in the Durga built at a cost of 
£10,000 (Its. 1,00,000) by the late Rtija Pratapsinh at the request 
of Amina a dancing girl. It is a plain domed whitewashed building 
about fifty feet by forty and fifteen feet high. The building fronts 
east with four Siaracenic arches, another row running down the 
centre of the building. The arches are ornamented in florid patterns 
of tolerable workmanship. 

Immediately behind the southern block of market shops in the 
Saddshiv Peth is the American Mission church. Regular services 
and preaching are held in the church and open air daily and on 
fcjnndays. The mission has a school about fifty yards north of the 
post otHco. 

'Fho station, immediately east of the town, has an area of three and 
a half s(juare miles. It is situated very pleasingly on high ground 
about a mile from the right bank of the Yeuna at the point where 
the stream reaches the more open vale of the Krishna into which it 
fulls two miles lower down at Mahuli. Owing to the less confined 
position of the station, the amphitheatre of hills rising from the 
borders of the two rivers are seen to much gi*eater advantage than 
from the town. Some of the hills in question, among which Chandan 
Vandan, Jaranda, Yavteshvar, and the hill fort of Si'tara stand 
prominent, show in their most striking forms the distinctive features 
of the secondary trap formation and give a character of peculiar 
beauty to the scenery of the Sdtdra valley. These hills form most 
striking objects in the landscape from their boldness and variety in 
shape and colour. They environ the station on the north, south, 
and west in distances varying from two to eight or nine miles and 
reach heights approximately from 1000 to 1300 feet above the plain,, 
the forms most general in them being table-shaped and hog-backed. 

The surface of the station is well wooded and contains a lai*ge 
extent of grazing ground cut by several natural streamlets 
carrying the drainage into the Yenna. The soil immediately 
round is very shallow and consists chiefly of a light friable yellowish 
red muriim formed from the decomposed trap with very little 
alluvial soil. But the black mould gradually deepens as it approaches 
the \ enna. From the rapidity with which the porous snbstratum 
of the soil soaks moisture and from the sloping nature of the ground 
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the surface very soon dries after the heaviest monsoon rains. There 
• is very little watered laud around and the neighbourhood is free 
from malarious influences. The station is most excellently provided 
with roads which intersect it in all directions and in many places aro 
beautifully shaded. The old Poona road over the Nira bridge skirts 
the camp limits on the nortli-west and the road to Kollnipur, which is 
part of the Poona- Belgaum road, skirts its southern boundary above 
which lies Godoli village which is included in the camp limits. 
The road to Tiahimatpur> which is part of the Sdtd^ra-Belgauin road, 
runs south-west through the station, while that to Mahuli wliich is 
part of the Sat^ra-Pandharpur road, passes nearly duo oast through 
its upper part. In the hot weather the aspect of the station is bare 
and brown as is inevitable. But the abundant rainfall in the 
monsoon clothes the surrounding hills and large open spaces with 
brilliant greou and gives a park-like appearance to the whole 
landscape. There are few who will not be struck with the unusual 
verdure of Siltara during the rains as compared with most Indian 
stations. This lasts usually well over October and seldom entirely 
fades till date in November, when occasionally it is restored by a 
liile fall of rain. Tho surrouiiding country is ndfc good riding and 
there is but little game. But the drives are oxcollciit. Pew views 
aro more beautiful tliau those of the Krishna at Maluili and V^adutli, 
and of the Urmodi valley looking either south or south-west from 
the kkiiuly a small opoiiing in the hills throe miles south along tho 
Poona road. 

The magnificent avenues of trees on tho old Poona road aro a 
sight in themselves, and delightfiil views of tho hills are to bo had 
up tho Yenna valley by driving either along the Mah^baleshvar road 
as far as the shoulder which runs out to the north-east of tho town or 
along the new Poona road to the Yenna bridge. The race course 
too is a fine open space whence the country round is excellently 
viewed. 

The station water-supply is nearly all from wells. It runs very 
low in the hot weather. Daulatkhd’Ps Tank near the travellers* 
buugalow and the new well in the Godoli pond last the longest. 
The best drinking water is to be had from the cistern near tho 
Hajiri bungalow which contains Yavteshvar water. The military 
cantonment of Sat^ra was transferred to the civil authoriti(33 and 
the municipality in 186 / when it became a civil station. The troops 
at present quartered consist of two companies of Her Majesty^s 
European Regiment and a Native Infantry Regiment. 

Proceeding down the Mahuli road from the post office junction 
the first building is the Executive Engineer's office on the right. 
Two hundred and fifty yards further on, also on the right hand, is 
the Collector’s bungalow and offices known as the Residency. 
Immediately east of the Residency enclosure are several blocks of 
barracks and in the north is a separate block conspicuous from its 
corrugated iron roof. Just before reaching the Residency gate a 
tarn north is reached ; a hundred and fifty yards down this road are 
the public gardens, the recreation ^ound of the European officers 
and their families. Another 150 yards lead to the European hospital, 
a* low thatched building. The same distance farther on is the mess 
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also tliatched and easily recognizable from its size as compared 
with the neighbouring bungalows. The native lines are situated* 
about 200 yards to the north-east of the mess, and between the lines 
and the mess is the parade ground. The Sadar bazdr lies 
immediately to the north of the lines. Opposite the mess another 
road turns almost due west following which for 250 yards is reached 
tlie church on the right hand side of the road. About a hundred 
yards south-west of the church and in full view is the arsenal 
surrounded by a slight earthwork and a ditch. 

The church of St. Thomas was opened in 1850. It is sixty- 
throe feet from east to west and sixteen feet from north to 
south. At the east end is a handsome stained glass window and 
a carved teak screen. The Gothic roof is of teak and the 
pulpit of polished gray stone. The old colours of the 6th 
Native Infantry are crossed over the west entrance.^ The station 
has two Homan Catholic chapels one under the jurisdiction of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay and the other under the 
jurisdiction of His Gi*ace the Archbishop of Goa. Ihe chapel 
under the Bishop^ of Bombay is in the Military Lines. It was 
built in 18Gd by the Reverend De Souza, military chaplain of Sat^ira, 
partly from a Government contribution but chielly at his own 
expense. The chapel under the jurisdiction of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Goa was built in 1846 by public subscription and 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary under the invocation of 
Nossa Sonhora De Saude. Near the chapel, surrounded by a burnt 
brick wall repaired in 1866 by the Portuguese community, is a 
cemetery. The chaplain is paid by the Goa government. About 
half a mile north-east of the European barracks is the cemetery 
planted with flowers and cypresses and other fine trees. It contains 
a remarkable tomb with a white marble cross, to the wife of 
Thomas H. Leach, who died August 1870, and to her husband who 
died January Slst, 1875, when out with the police after a criminal 
and shot accidentally by one of his own police men. At the 
south-east corner is the grave, unmarked by a stone, of the wife of a 
sub-judge shot by her husband by accident. A little off to the 
right of the road leading to the fort is the old cemetery now closed 
where the oldest tomb is to Major Bromley who died July 15th, 
1852.2 

The chief places of interest within easy reach of S4.tAra are Parli, 
Pdteshvar, Yavteshvar,^ and the fort. The steep-sided and flat- 
topped hill fort of Sdtdra lies to the south of the town and at the 
end of one of the many Sahyddri spurs jutting south-east along the 
Yenna valley. It rises rather abruptly to the height of about 900 
feet and commands the town and the view of a most extensive* and 
superb panorama of bills among them Chandan and Yandan dtid 
the lofty ridge of Jaranda on the east, Yavteshvar and other hills 
on the west, and Parli to the south-west. It stretches for about 
1100 yards from east to west and 600 yards from’ north to south. 


1 Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 270. 2 Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 210. 

2 Details aro given above under Parli and Piteahvar and below under Yavteehvas. 
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Ita summit is shaped like a triangle, the eastern portion of the 
rampart with a strong tower in the north stretching from the 
north-eastern to the south-eastern angle forming its base. It is 
defended by a steep perpendicular precipice of black rock about 
forty feet high surmounted by a masonry stone work and breast- 
works with loopholes for defence. There are only two gates one in 
the north 150 yards from the north-west angle and the other a mere 
sallyport on the south side, the same distance from the south-east 
angle. 'Ihe approach to the last is almost inaccessible from 
steepness. That to tho other is by an excellent path from the 
station. This path is about eight feet wide. It is about two miles 
long and starting from Godoli village strikes tho shoulder of the 
fort hill on which tho Ranis’ palace is situated about half a mile 
from that village. It crosses tho shoulder about half a mile further 
on and at a gentle gradient follows the northern slope of tho hill till 
within about 250 feet of the top and directly under the western 
angle. It then turns sharp round to the east and becoming steeper 
runs up to within fifty feet of the northern gate, wlvcre it again 
turns south. Outside tho gate is a small hamlet. Bastions at tho 
western angle and at an angle a hundred yarrfc north-east of tho 
gate command this path on two sides. The old paths connecting 
the fort with tho town are very steep and zigzag to tho gate where 
they join the present path, the one from the junction of tho tunnel 
road with the street which runs to Bhav^ni Beth and the other 
about a hundred yards cast of the Addlat vdda. The path up to 
the gateway is within tho range of gunshot from tho rampart above, 
and the nearer it approaches the gateway the more vortical to tho 
base of the rampart are the loopholes till within but a few yards of 
the entrance door where the way is exposed to fire from tho bastion 
in the north-east. The walls are of various materials from tho huge 
boulders of pre- Muhammadan times to tho small masonry of tho 
later Maratha. They are generally not less than ten feet tliick 
with a parapet two or three feet thick and much the same in height. 

The remains on the top are no loss than nine ponds, a palace 
built by the last Pesliwa Bajirav (1796- 1817) and other buildings. 
In the north-eastern angle just on tho brow of the strong tower 
is a temple of MangMi Devi the guardian deity of the fort. 
Two of the ponds situated close to the north wall about 200 and 
500 yards from the gateway are of well built masonry. Their 
dimensions are about 80 yards square and 40 by 00 yards with a 
depth of 20 to 30 feet. Another pond of about the same size 
as the second of the above is situated 100 yards south of it and a 
fourth 150 yards south of the third. These ponds are merely cut 
out of the rock. All have plenty of water and are stocked with 
fish, some of a large size. Bdjirdv^s palace is an insignificant 
oblong building two stories high. It faces north and is situated 
midway between the first two ponds on nearly the highest point 
in the fort. It has served as barracks for European troops who 
used to be quartered in the fort aud since then has been used 
occasionally by officers of the station as a residence during the 
hot weather. After the mutiny it was thought necessary to garrison 
,the fort with a small number of European troops, but now for many 
years this has been discontinued. For the last two years a small 
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guard of native infantry has been kept in the fort which was recently 
surveyed for the purpose of considering its value as a defensive, 
position. ^J’he nearest hill ’commanding it is that of Yavteshvar 
within 8500 yards. All the slopes within 2000 yards are to bo 
cleared of forest and the slopes on the south and north-east, which 
belong to Aba Saheb Bhonsle^ will bo purchased for that purpose. 

About 1190 the fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapur 
Silaluira chief Bhoj 11. (1 178 - 1 193), better known as Bhoj Rdja of 
Panhala in Kolhapur, and at the time of its building two Mhars, one 
a boy and the other a girl, are said to have been offered to the place- 
spirit and buried alive at the west gates. Siitdra fort was always kept 
in excellent order by the Bijilpur government and used as a state 
prison. Hero were imprisoned CMndbibi widow of Ali Adilshah I. 
(1557-1580) in 1580 and Dihiwar Khiin a Bijdpur nobleman in 1592. 
yhiviiji captured it after a three months^ siege in September 1073. 
It was besieged by Auraugzeb and taken after five months^ siege in 
April 1700, but retaken in 1706 by a stratagem. Uhandasaheb, son 
of the Nawiib of Arkot, was confined here on his capture by the 
Maratha force which invaded the Madras Karuatak in 1747. iSinco 
1749 it was used as a prison for the RajAs of Sdtara when under the 
dominion of the Peshwas. Once only did the Kdja rise in 1798 and 
used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute of provisions lie 
surrendered to Parshurdm Bhaii Patvardhan who took possession of 
it. The Peshwas occupied it till the 7th February 18)8 when it 
surrendered to General Smith after scarcely any resistance. 

The earlist mention of Sdtara appears to be in the reign of the 
fourth Bahmani king Muhammad Shah (1358 - 1375) when with 
other forts Sdtdra fort is said to have probably been built.^ In 1579 
the Bijdpur minister Kish war Khdn falsely accused Chaiidbibi, the 
dowager queen, of instigating her brother Murtaza Nizam Shah 
king of Ahmadnagar, to invade Bijdpur, and sent her a prisoner to 
Sdtdra after subjecting her to many indignities.'^ But in the same 
year on Kishwar Khan’s fall Chandbibi was released.® In 1592 
Dildwar Khdn, the Bijdpur regent, was sent a prisoner to Satara 
where shortly after he died.* In 1673 after the capture of Parli 
Shivdji laid siege to Sdtdra fort which had been kept in good order 
by the Bijdpur government, and took it after a siege of several 
months.® In 1686 Shirze Khan of Bijdpur, who was sent by 
Auraugzeb to invade Sambhdji's districts marched towards Sdtdra.® 
In 1692 Ramchandrapant Bdvdekar, one of Rdjdram's high officers, 
fixed his residence at Sdtdra where by the aid of his head writer 
Shankrdji Ndrdyan he not only attended to every military disposition 
but regulated the revenue and established order.^ In 1699, at the • 
recommendation of Rdmehandrapant, Rdrjdrdm made Sdtdra the seat 
of the Maratha government.® In 1700, while the MardthAs were 
directing all their preparations towards the defence of Panhdia in 
Kolhapur, Aurangzeb appeared suddenly before the fort of Sdtdra, 
and pitched his tents to the north on the site of Karanja village. 


1 Briggs' Ferishta, IL 325 - 326. 
» Briggs’ Ferishta. III. 160. 

^ Grant Duff’s M^rathAs, 116. 

7 Grant Duff’s Marith&s, 166. 


3 Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 148. 

« Briggs’ Ferishta, HI. 172-173. 
^ Grant Duff’s M^rathia, 161. 

^ Grant Duffs Mar4th44, 172. 
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Aaam Shdh, Aurangzeb’s son, was stationod at a village on the west 
• side which has since homo the name of ShAhApur. Shirze Khdn 
invested the south side and Tarbiyat Khiin occupied the eastern 
quarter; and chains of posts between the different camps effectually 
secured the blockade. The fort, with provisions hardly enough to 
stand a two months* siege, was defended by Prydgji Prabhu 
Havdld^r who had been reared in Shivdji*s service. He vigorously 
opposed the Moghals and disputed every foot of ground as they 
pushed forward their advanced posts. As soon as they bcgfin 
to gain any pai*t of the hill he withdrew his troops into the fort and 
rolled huge stones from the rock above which did great execution 
and, until they threw up cover, were as destructive as artillery. 
In spite of Prydgji*s efforts the blockade was completed, all 
communication with the country round was cut off, and as 
the small stock of grain was soon exhausted, the besieged must 
have been forced to surrender had not Parshurdra Trimbak 
Pratinidhi, who had thrown himself into the fort of Parli, bought 
the connivance of Azam Shah and brought provisions to tho 
besieged. * The grand attack was directed against the north-east 
angle one of the strongest points with a total height of sixty-seven 
feet of which forty-two were rock and twenty-fivo masonry. 
Tarbiyat Khdn undertook to mine this angle and at the end of four 
months and a half completed two mines. Tho besieging party was 
so confident of success that Aurangzeb was invited to view tho 
spectacle, who marched from that side in such a grand procession 
that when tho match was ready, hundreds of Mardthds and among 
them Pryagji, drawn by tho splendid retinue, crowded to tho 
rampart. Tho first mine was fired. It burst several fissures in the 
rock and caused so violent a shock that a great part of the masonry 
was thrown inwards and crushed many of the garrison in the ruin 
with Pryagji the commandant, who was afterwards dug out alivo. 
The storming party in their eagerness advanced nearer when tho 
match was applied to the train of the second and larger mine, but 
it was wrongly laid and burst out with a dreadful explosion 
destroying about 2000 Moghals on the spot. Pryagji*s escape 
was considered a lucky omen, and under (»ther circumstances might 
have done much to inspirit the garrison to prolong the defence. 
But as Azam Sh^h could no longer be persuaded to allow grain to 
pass into the fort, proposals of surrender were made through him, 
and the honour of the capture, which he so ill deserved, was not 
only assigned to him but the place received his name and was 
called by the emperor Azam Tara.^ About this time tho news of 
JI8Ajardm*s death, which happened a month before the fall of SAt^ra, 
was. received in the eraperor*s camp with great rejoicing.^ In 
1706 Satara was surprised and re-taken from the Moghals by 
Parshorfim Trimbak Pratinidhi by the artifice of a Brahman named 
Anndjipant. This man, who had escaped from prison at Ginji in 
Tanjore and assumed the charact'er of a mendicant devotee, fell in with 
a party of Moghal infantry marching to relieve the Sat4ra garrison. 
He amused them with stories and songs, obtained alms from them 
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and 80 ingratiated himself with all that they brought him with 
them, admitted him into the fort, and, in reward for his wit, allowed 
him to live there. Anniijipant who had been a writer attached 
to a body of Md,vli infantry saw that, with the aid of a few of 
his old friends, the place might be surprised. He watched 
liis chance, told Parshunim Triinbak of his design, and having 
introduced a body of M^vlis into the fort the enterprising and 
remorseless Hrahman put every man of the garrison to the sword.^ 
In the confusion which followed the release of 8hdhu in 1 708 the 
Pratinidhi took possession of Sdtdra fort. Shahu, joined by 
Dhanaji his general, sent an order to Parshunim ^JVimbak to 
surrender Satdra. Parshuram disobeyed but Shaikh Minih, a 
HLibordinato Muhammadan officer, confined him and gave up the 
fort.^ On gaining possession of Satdra Shdhu formally seated 
himself on the throne in March 1708. In the end of 1709 
Hliahu, who had been out to renew the war, returned to Satara and 
married two wives one from the Mohite and the other from the 
Shirko family.^ In 1713 an expedition under the Peshwa 
Paliiropant Pingl^ sent from Satdra by Shdhii against Augria 
failed. Eahiropant was defeated and taken prisoner by Angria who 
threattned to march on Sdtara. All the force that could bo spared 
was gathered to oppose him and placed under Edldji Vishvandth 
whoso former connection with Angria would, it was hoped, lead 
to some settlement. Bdldji’s negotiations wore successful and on 
his return to iSdtdra in reward for his services he was appointed 
l^eshwa.^ In 1716 Khanderdv Ddbhdde defeated two largo Moghal 
armies, went to Sdtdra, paid his respects to Shahu, and was raised 
to the rank of Sendpati or general of the Mardtha empire.*^ About 
1 730 Sambhdji Hdja of Kolhdpur encamped on the north side of 
the Varna with his baggage, women, and equipments and began to 
plunder the country. The Pratinidhi surprised Sambhdji^s camp 
and took many prisoners, among others Tdrdbdi, Rdjdrdm^s widow, 
and her daughter-in-law Rdjasbdi, the widow of Shivaji of Kolhdpur 
who were both placed in confinement in the fort of Sdtdra.** In 
1732 Bajirdv the second Peshwa assumed the command of the array 
in Mdlvva, and sent back his brother Chimndji and Pildji Jddhav to 
Satara to maintain his influence at court and to concert measures for 
settling the Konkan which was in a very disturbed state.^ 

.During the Peshwa^s absence Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Sena Sdheb 
Subha, was accused of disobedience and confined at Sdtdra. 
Shripatrdv Pratinidhi, who was a friend of Kdnhoji, endeavoured to 
obtain some mitigation of his sentence, but failed, and the brave • 
Kanhoji died, after having lived there many years a prisoner at. 
large.® In 1785 after Bdjirdv^s successful return to Sdtdra from 
his campaign against the Sidis of Janjira, he was appointed Subheddr 
of the late acquisitions.® On receiving the news of Bajirdv’s death 
in 1740 Chimndji Apa and his nephew, who were in the Konkan, 
returned to Sdtdra after the usual mourning. Raghuji Bhonslo, the 


1 Grant Duff's Mar&th^, ISO. ^ Grant Duff's Mardth^s, 185 • 186. 

^ Grant I>ufrB MarAthis, 188. * Grant Duff's MarAthds, 192 • 193. 

^ Grant Duff's Mar&thAs, 196 * 197. ® Grant Duff’s Mar4th^ ^3. 

^ Grant Duff’s Mar&thto, 227. ® Grant Duff’s Mar&thAs, 229 • 230. 

^ Grant Duff’s Mar^tb^, 233. 
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Mardtha general, also came to Sdt^ra and prevented Bdldji Bdjird.v a 
•succession as Peshwa, proposing for the vacant oflBce BApuji Ndik, 
a rich banker of Bdi*dmati in Poona and a connexion, but an enemy, 
of the late Peshwa. Raghuji offered largo sums to Shahu on 
condition of Bapuji^s being i-aised to the vacant Peshwaship. The 
Pratinidhi, although averse from the supremacy of the Peshwa, was 
still more hostile to the pretensions of Raghuji and, as he did not 
engage in the intrigue, fialaji Bdjirav aided by his uncle Chimndji 
was at last invested in August 174>0. On the 26th of March 
Trichinopoly was taken by Raghuji and Chanda SAheb the well 
known aspirant to the Madras Karndtak Nawdbship, was brought a 
prisoner to Sdtdra where he remained in the custody of an agent 
of Raghuji Bhonsle till he was sot free in 1748.^ On the death of 
his uncle Chimndji Apa, which happened in the end of January 
1 741, Bdldji Peshwa returned from the northern districts and spent 
nearly a year in civil arrangements at Poona and Sdtdra, and obtain- 
ed from Shdhu a large grant of territory and revenues.^ In 1743 
after his Bengal campaign Bdldji returned to Sdtdra, paid his 
respects ta Shahu and went through the form of producing his 
accounts of the revenue which were made up^'^by himself as a 
general in command of a body of the Rdja^s troops.® In 
1749 Shdhu died but not without a great trouble aoout his 
succession and the grant of a deed to Bdldji empowering him to 
manage the whole government of the Mardtna empire. Scarcely 
had Shdhu ceased to breathe when a body of horse gallopped into 
the town of Sdtdra, surrounded and seized the Pratinidhi and his 
deputy Yamdji Shivdev, placed them in irons, and sent them off 
strongly escorted to distant bill forts. Every avenue about the 
town was occupied by troops and a garrison of the Peshwa’s was 
placed in the fort, while a party was selected to reinforce the 
escort of Rdm Rdja who had not arrived when Shdhu died. After 
making arrangements at Sdtdra, Bdldji left (1750) for Poona and 
henceforward Sdtdra ceased to be the capital of the Mardtha empire. 
Rdm Rdja who had accompanied Bhau, the Peshwa's cousin, to 
Sdngola in Sholdpur, agreed to renounce the entire power and to 
lend his sanction to whatever measures the Peshwa might pursue 
provided a small tract round Sdtdra was assigned to his own 
management, conditions to which Bdldji subscribed but never 
fulfilled. The Raja under a strong escort returned to Sdtdra. The 
Peshwa in order to conciliate Tdrdbdi, Rdja Rdm's grandmother, 
whose great age did not render her less active and intriguing, 
incautiously removed his troops from the fort of Sdtdra and 
^having placed in it the gadkaris and old retainers, who had great 
respect for Tdrdbdi, gave up the entire management to her. The 
Rdja was kept with a separate establishment in tho town of Sdtdra, 
but perfectly at large and a splendid provision was assigned to 
him and his officers, the expense of which amounted to tho yearly 
sum of 65 Idkhs of rupees.^ 
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About this time the French missionary TiefFenthaler describes 
Satd.ra as a great city the capital of the Mar^tha chief, a Rajput 
of the Sisodian family. On the back of a hill was a fine fortress 
with walls that looked like a hill as the rocks were used as a wall. 
On this wall of rock worked with the chisel was raised a wall of 
stone nine yards high. The fort had rich springs. It was taken by 
Aurangzeb but went back to the Mardth^s.^ 

In 1751 after the Peshwa left for Aurangabad Tardbdi finding 
BAm Rdja unfit for her purpose sent messengers to Damaji 
G^ikwAr to march to Sdtdra to rescue the Rdja and the Mardtha 
state from the Brahmans. Damdji at once acted on this request, 
and Tdrdbdi, as soon as certain accounts were received of the 
Gdikwdr’s approach, invited the Rdja into the fort of Sdtdra and 
made him prisoner. Trimbakpant Purandhare, Govindrdv Chitnis, 
and other of thePeshwa^s officers at Sdtdra were at first disposed to 
ridicule this attempt of Tdrdbdi as that of a mad old woman. But 
on hearing of Darndji's approach from Songad fort on the Gaikwar- 
Khdndesh frontier they quitted the town and collected troops at 
the village of Arle seven miles north-east of Sdtara. The next day 
they were defeated by Damdji who went to Sdtara to pay his respects 
to Tdrdbdi and several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. 
Sdtara was well stored with provisions and the Pratinidhi promised 
to aid Tdrdbdi^s cause. News of these proceedings recalled Baldji. 
In the meantime Damdji was totally defeated and sent a messenger 
to treat with Bdldji. fedldji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms 
proposed by Damd]i and enticed him to encamp in the neighbour- 
hood. As soon as Bdldji got him into his power, he took him a 
prisoner and sent him to Poona.^ The Peshwa then tried to induce 
TfirAbai to give up the fort and the Rdja. Some of the Peshwa^s 
troops wore impressed with the idea that Tarabdi was a dev or good 
spirit and others that she was a daitija or evil spirit, but the Mardthfi s 
thought that she was a rightful regent. Under these circumstances 
Bfildji thought it safe to leave her unmolested. Tdrab^.i confined 
Rdm Rilja in the fort in a damp stone dungeon giving him food 
of the coarsest grain. During the absence of BdlAii in Aurangabad 
Tdrdbdi occupied the districts of Sdtdra and Wdi and a large 
force was sent to SAt4ra to starve her into submission. Anandrav 
Jddhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance formed the design of cariying the R^ja out of her power. 
On learning this she ordered him to be beheaded and appointed 
one Baburdv Jddhav, a person unconnected with the late 
commandant, to the command of the fort. In 1753 the Peshwa. 
on his march to the Karndtak sent to assure Tardb^ that, if she 
would submit, the control of the RAja's person and establishment 
should remain at her disposal. To this Tdrdbdi would not listen 
unless Bdldji Bdjirdv would come to Sdtdra, acknowledge her 
authority, and give such personal assurances as would satisfy her, 
but on assurances of safety and protection from the Peshwa 
she left the garrison of Sdtiba and the custody of Bdm R&ja’s 
person to Bdburdv Jddhav and repaired to Poona,* In 1772 


^ Deioription Historique •t Oeompbique de Tlnde, L 487. 
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after M&dhavrdv^B deaths his younger brother N&rdjanrdv 
repaired to Sdtdra where he was invested as Peshwa by the 
Rdja. But in the same year Ndrdyanrdv was murdered and 
Amritrdv the adopted son of Baghuudthrdv attended by Bajdba 
Purandhare was sent to Sdtdra for the robes of office for Ragliundth- 
rdv, which were accordingly given.^ In 1774, after the birth of a 
son and heir to Gangdbdi widow of Ndrdyanrdv, the Sdtdra Rdja sent 
the robes of the Peshwa’s office for her son in charge of Mddhav- 
rdv Nilkant from whom they were received by SakhArdm Bapu 
and Ndna Fadnavis who were deputed by Gangdbdi for that 
purpose.® At the close of 1777 Rdm Rdja died at Sdtdra having 
previously adopted a son of Trimbakji Rdja Bhonsle a pdh7 and a 
descendant of Vithoji the brother of Mdloji, the grandfather of 
the great Shivdji. In a revenue statement of about 1 790 Sdtdra 
appears as the head-quarters of a pargana in the Nahisdurg sarkdr 
with a revenue of £6000 (Rs. 60,000).® During the whole of 1792, 
owing to the dread that Mah^dji Sindia intended to make the 
Rdja an instrument for suppressing the Peshwds and Brdhmanical 
ascendancy, Ndria Fadnavis almost entirely confined the Rdja to 
the fort of Satdra, where not even his relations Vvere allowed to 
visit him. After Mddhavrdv II. ^s suicide in 1795 disorder prevailed 
in Poona for a time and Daulatrdv Sindia advanced with an army,* 
NanaFadnavis repaired in alarm to Sdtdra with some idea of restoring 
the Raja to supremacy. But owing to his recent treatment of him, 
Shahu had no confidence in Ndna and Ndna retired to Wdi, 
From Wdi he Returned to Sdtara to receive the robes of investiture 
fur Chimnaji Apa the Peshwa set up by Sindians general BdlobaTdtya 
as a rival to Bajirav Raghundth, but suspecting designs against him 
on the part of Baloba ho remained at Wdi.® In 1798 Shdhu rose and 
used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute of provisions he 
surrendered to Parshurdm Bhdu Patvardhan of 'J'dsgaon. In th(» last 
Mardtha war on the 8th of March 1818 the united army of General 
Smith and General Pritzler went to Sdtdra and the fort surrendered 
on the 10th. The British colours were hoisted but only to bo replaced 
by the Bhagva Jhenda or ochre-coloured standard of Shivaji. In 
accordance with Mr. Elphinstone^s manife.sto Raja Pratdpsiijh was 
established in Sdtara and Captain Graut Duff, the author of the 
History of the Marathas, was placed with him to aid his councils 
and direct his conduct. On the 29th of March Mr. Elphinstone 
rode with the Rdja through the Sdtara valley to Satdra, which 
Pratdpsinh entered with the pomp of a prince and the delight of 
a school-boy.® After taking Vasota the British army returned to 
Sdtdra, having on their way reduced the fort of Parli. Strong 
military forces were stationed at Satdra and Kardd. Shortly after a 
conspiracy was discovered for the release of Chatursing, the murder 
of all Europeans at Sdtdra and Poona, the surprise of some of the 
principal forts, and the possesion of the Rajahs person. The plot was 
suppressed and some of the conspirators executed. A treaty was made 
on the 25tli of September 1819 under the terms of which Pratapsinb 
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was formally installed ruler. He supplied the city with Yavteshvar 
watorand built some large public oCHcesand a fine palace andpleasurq 
grounds. On the 5tb September 1839 Rdja Pratepsinh was deposed 
for treason against the British Government. His younger brother 
Shdhdji was appointed his successor. He built and supported a 
civil hospital and schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads 
bridges and other public works, especially the city water-works. 
He also finished the magnificent court-room and buildings known as 
the New Palace. Kh^h^ji died in April 1848 without issue and on 
financial military and political grounds it was decided to annex the 
state.^ 

During the 1857 mutinies no outbreak occurred at S^tara but 
evidence was discovered of a widespread conspiracy only a week 
before the date fixed for the rising. ^ Prompt measures were taken 
against any attempt at rising and on the fith of August 1857, by 
order of Government, Shahu the adopted son, the two Rdnis of 
Pratapsinh, the adopted son of Bdldsdheb Senapati, and a cousin of 
Rhdhu were removed for confinement to Butcher^s Island in Bombay 
Harbour. Guns were taken to and pointed on the palace in the 
early morning axid the family were removed in closed carriages. 
Sh6hu was afterwards allowed to return to Satdra. 

Shingna'pur, north latitude 17° 50' and east longitude 74“ 42', 
in MAn thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi the sub-divisional head- 
quarters, is a famous place of pilgrimage situated in a nook of the 
Shikhar Shingndpur hills. The hill, crowned by a temple of Mahadev 
to which the village owes its celebrity, appears at a distance like the 
point of a very obtust^-angled cone. It is the highest point for many 
miles and can be seen all the way from Dahivadi and from other 
parts of the Miin sub-division. It is reached by a poor local fund 
road unbridgod and undrained. But the main difficulties, namely 
the negotiation of the precipitous sides of the two valleys of the 
M4u and one of its tributaries, are made surmountable by passes, 
though not of the best, and the surface is passable for tongas or 
pony carts and countiy carts. I’he rains too are so light and 
intermittent in this part of the district that little difficulty would be 
experienced in visiting Shingndpur even during the monsoon, after 
reaching the irrigation bungalow of Gondvale three miles south-east 
of Dahivadi. Nine miles north-east on the Shingndpur.road will be 
met the village of Vavarhira in one of the Mdn ravines and here may 
be visited a curious old temple ofMahddev on the right as the eastern 
pass is ascended. The temple on the site of a fine spring is very 
rude but probably old. Six miles further north-east is Shingndpur. 
The tower and lamp-pillar of the great temple stand out distinct 
flashing against the glary sky. The hills look hopelessly bare and 
wretched. 'A. mile from village the road takes a turn to the 
south-east and then again resuming its north-east course runs through 
an opening of what now turns out to be a cluster of hills into a 
space opposite the municipal bungalow. The road turns again at 
right angles to the westward and makes for the temple steps and a 
very pleasant camp is reached opposite a municipal rest-house. The 


1 Detailfi are given above pp. 311 -314, 2 Details are given above pp. 316-31& 
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neighbourhood is studded with tamarinds on all sides, and consists 
of a basin of land, shut in with low round-topped hills except at the 
south-east where is an opening, occupied by the village itself and 
some more mango and tamarind trees. At the foot of the eastern 
hills and the lowest point of this basin lies a great pond, T-shaped, 
the cross stretching north and south, and the stem, which is very 
short, to the west. Except where there are openings the pond is 
completely enclosed by walls. The walls are highest and strongest 
at the opening before mentioned where they constitute a masonry 
dam to the streams which would otherwise pour their waters away 
from these hills in a south-easterly direction. The depth of water 
in the pond in January 1884 was said to bo eight feet. The wall at 
this part was quite ten feet out of the water and therefore probably 
twenty feet high at least. Its breadth here, as everywhere else, is 
about five feet, while nowhere does the masonry appear to have 
given way. The flood-mark of the water appears at four feet from 
the wall top ; but the leakage from the pond is very great. On the 
south whore lies the village is a set of bathing ghats or steps. 
These, wjth the solid and square built houses of the village which 
give it almost a fortified appearance, have a very^picturesqiio aspect 
viewed from the north end of the pond. The wall is everywhere 
studded with projecting stones to enable bathers or others to climb 
up and down. At the east end is a sluice through which water is 
let out to garden lands ; while in the north-east corner and at the 
centre of the north bank are two water-lifts by which water is drawn 
from wells dug in the sides of the pond. The pond covers an area 
of about forty acres, and were it made properly water-tight would 
apparently hold a good deal of water. This is curious as the 
catchment area is very small indeed, and the rainfall light and 
capricious. There is also no side of the pond left open letting in 
rain torrents. Any such waters must either filter in under the wall 
or got in through the small openings which are placed haphazard 
and at intervals for the entrance of bathers and the like. Thus 
the pond would seem to have been formed merely to retain whatever 
water fell immediately over it, and from that point of view it 
certainly holds a surprising amount. Soil has accumulated behind 
the walls which block the chief watoV-courscs and thence are 
formed the plots on the north and north-east irrigated by the 
water-lifts, while on the west is a similar accumulation of soil which 
produces excellent grass till late in the hot weather. To reach the 
temple the way passes west of the camp along the municipal road. 
After about two hundred yards, the first hundred of them on a rude 
pavement, begin the steps very rough and varying in breadth. 
After the first thirty steps comes a small temple of Mahddey 
sttmding right in the centre of the causeway. It is a small modern 
temple about fifteen feet long by six feet broad and ornamented 
with a small tower. A little further on is a small shrine of 
Khadkeshvar Mahddev and from here an ascent of one hundred 
and fifteen steps, the last few of them rather steep, leads to the first 
gateway. This gateway was built about a hundred and fifty years 
ago by a Dhangar of Ndrjhra village ten miles southwest of Sdngola in 
ShoUpur, and consists of a rectangular building forty-two feet high, 
'^forty-one feet two inches broad, and fifteen feet nine inches thick. 
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with a sinple pointed arch about thirty -two feet high and fourteen 
feet ten inches cut through it. The building has a flat wide roof . 
and stone eaves, about two feet broad and resting on twenty-two 
brackets, project horizontally from it. In the side walls of the arch 
are chambers seven feet square and about six feet high vaulted and 
with sides open to the west and to the interior of the large archway. 
Each contains the image of an elephant roughly worked in stone, 
and from each staircases lead up to the roof. Two-thirds of the 
way up are arched windows looking east. The threshold is a foot 
high from the ground, and at the centre is a cylindrical block girded 
with a coil of ornamental chain work raised in relief. This seems 
intended to receive the bolts of folding doors which should have 
been fitted to the archway. On each side of this block are two 
rough bits of carving which may be intended for the satyr-like 
masks usually placed at the entrance of temples and public buildings. 
Water is always poured on the centre block by worshippers. On the 
outer or eastern side are two platforms or plinths one on each side 
of the entrance eleven feet two inches long and thirteen feet eight 
inches broad and three feet nine inches high. The whole building 
is made of small r^tangular blocks of stone roughly cut and set in 
mortar. Immediately inside the arch on the left hand is a small 
niche containing a rough slab of black stone which is an image of 
Mangoba the god of the Mangs, who are supposed to approach the 
great temple only so far. The causeway now passes up between lines 
of houses. The steps for some sixty yards are very broad and the 
rise is scarcely felt. It then steepens for about another 150 steps 
till the second gateway is reached which forms the entrance to the 
court-yard of the great temple. This gateway the court-yard and 
the temple itself were built by the great Shiv^ji (1G27-16S0). The 
lower gateway is rather larger than this but a mere copy of it. 
This gateway is thirty-four feet wide, thirty-eight feet high, and 
thirteen feet thick. The arch is pointed as on the lower gateway 
and is about twenty-six feet high by fourteen feet two inches broad. 
There are windows in the front and eaves to the roof as in the lower 
gateway. The eaves rest on twenty brackets. On the front, about 
twenty feet from the ground, four lotus-like ornaments are cut in 
relief, two on each side of the arch. The inside ornaments are on 
the left wall a relief of three knotted cobras and on the right one 
of Krishna riding on a five-headed cobra. As in the lower gateway 
there are vaulted chambers on the sides with stone elephants, one of 
which is evidently an object of worship. There is also in the centre 
the raised threshold with a cylindrical block decorated with chain 
work and flanked with mask-like ornaments. Eleven more steps 
lead to the terrace on which the temple court is built. About ten 
yards to the right of these is a chamber built in the terrace which 
contains the footprints -of Mah&dev, and forms the limit to which 
Mhirs are allowed to approach. The terrace is ascended by about 
twenty steps cut in the masonry the rise of each step being about 
one foot. The walls on each side of this entrance a^e over eight 
feet above the level of the courtyard and were evidently intended 
to support another arch which however was never built. On the 
left of this entrance is a projection with five small lamp-pillars or 
dipmah. These steps lead on to the south-east end of the court.* 
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Immediately on the right is the largest and finest lamp-pillar, not 
.less than forty feet high. It is made of cut-stono well set together 
and the innumerable branches for holding the small lights are shaped 
each with a graceful curve upwards, while the small base and fine 
tapering of the column gives it a light and elegant appearance, 
which contrasts finely with the other clumsy structures round it. 
The court is about thirty-seven yards long east to west by twenty- 
seven yards broad and paved throughout with large rectangular 
slabs of trap. Its walla vary iu height from six to eight feet. 
There are four entrances, one noticed abovo at the aouth-roast, another 
from the north at the north-west corner, a third from the west and 
overlooking the edge of the hills rather north of the middle of 
the western side, and the fourth from the south at the middle of 
the southern side of the court. The second of tlieso is a more 
rectangular opening in the terrace wall, not more than five feet 
high. It communicates directly with the temple of Bali MahAdev.' 
The third is an archway similar to ShivAji's archway outside tho 
eastern entrance, and communicates with a basil altar and two small 
temples at the very edge of the cliff where the marriage ceremony 
of the god is celebrated during the fair. The^^^courtyard wall on 
each side of this gateway has been made into small cloisters with a 
promenade on the top. The horses belonging to tho god are kept 
in these, and other parts are used for dwelling and storing purposes 
by tho temple establishment. The southern entrance is about ten 
feet broad and communicates with the tombs of RAja SambhAji and 
two other celebrities and a group of buildings situated on tho 
sou them end of the ridge on which the temple stands. There is no 
archway hero but a small rest-house has been built on tho right 
just outside this entrance, while on the left is a well about twenty 
feet in diameter and twenty feet deep surrounded with a wretched 
plaster pampet. This entrance is flanked by two large and rather 
ugly lamp-pillars. Between this and the eastern entrance in the 
south-east corner of tho court-yard is the music-chamber or 
nagdrkhdna where the daily service of pipes and drums is performed. 
In the centre is situated the great temple itself. In front of it is a 
canopy with four pillars and a flat roof about six feet square and 
ten feet high in which, upon a pliuth’three feet high, is a stone 
Nandi. Two bells, with the date 1720 in Roman letters engraved 
on them and probably brought from some Portuguese church in 
the Konkan, hang from the roof. A special interest may be said to 
attach to this temple, at least to the whole of its stone work, aa 
although built by the great ShivAji and therefore not much more 
than three centuries old, the ancient Hemadpanti style has been 
adhered to throughout its structure and it seems likely from a 
comparison with the remains of the original temple which this was 
intended to replace, that this temple must have been in great part 
a restoration, though perhaps an enlarged one, of the original 
structure. The style seems to be exactly the cut-corner ChAlukyan 
both in the ceiitre hall or rmndap and shrine or gdbhdra and matches 
closely with that of the temple of Bali MahAdev which is both said 
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to be and evidently ia Hemddpanti. The remains alluded to lie just 
inside the southern entrance on the way to Sambhdji^s tomb. There 
are parts of the eaves of the pillars, brackets, the cross beams, all 
enormous slabs of stone evidently put together without mortar. 
The pillars and brackets show carvings of exactly the same pattern 
and in some cases decidedly superior in workmanship to that of the 
pillars belonging to the present structure. The designs of the eaves 
and roofing were evidently exactly the same. The modern workman- 
ship however is unusually good, and very different from the imitations 
of Hemadpanti work in other parts of the district. The work was 
carried out by a banker named Balvantrav to whom Shivdji furnished 
the funds. The mandap is nearer cruciform than anything else, while 
the gdhhdrai^ almost star-shaped. The whole pile stands on a solid 
stone plinth with overhanging rims. The plinth projects everywhere 
three feet beyond the rest of the building and is three feet high. 
The roof of the mandap is not supported by walls, but by pillars 
originally eighteen, though now, owing to the numerous cracks in 
the roof, many small pillars of the poorest workmanship have been 
put up as additional props. I'he roof overhangs the outer pillars 
by some three feqt with heavy stone eaves. The pillars, including 
the capital brackets, are nine feet six inches high. But the sides 
are partly filled up by a sort of balustrade five feet two inches 
high. Three feet from the ground on the inside of this is a seat 
two feet wide and running round the mandap. The inside of the 
balustrade is curved so as to form a comfortable lean-back, while 
the whole arrangement is in solid stone. But the only support 
given to the roof in all this comes from the embedding of the 
lowest three feet of fourteen out of the eighteen pillars in the stone 
work of tho bench. The other four pillars form a square in the 
middle of the mandap under which are placed three Nandis covered 
with brass and copper and of poor workmanship. The pillars are 
remarkably handsome. Excluding tho brackets which support 
the roof the shafts are seven feet nine inches high each made 
out of a single block of stone. This is cut in five sections, the 
first section or basement being rectangular, two feet square by 
one and a half high. On this is another rectangular block one foot 
eight inches square and two feet two inches high. The third is an 
octagon one foot eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches 
high, Upon this is another rectangular block, base two feet square 
and height one foot three inches. Upon this is a cylinder, one foot 
eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches hi^h. The carving 
on the fourth section consists of figures in bas relief representing a 
variety of subjects, dancing, eating, duelling, a great deal of hunting 
and fighting, but little if any of mythological subjects. In one • 
women are represented tiger hunting. Generally the animals hunted 
are the boar, tiger, rhinoceros, and the animal used for hunting the 
dog. The favourite weapon in fighting and hunting is the spear 
though in several tho bow appears. In one fighting picture a man 
is shown using a gun. The other sections are carved with floral and^ 
bead patterns. Here and there the work is pierced, and all is 
beautifully defined and clear out. The brackets rest on the upper 
section of the shaft and branch out on four sides about two feet out 
from the centre. They ore solid blocks of stone, shaped like* 
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female torsos. The faces are fairly well carved, but without 
■particular expression in the features. The brackets support horizontal 
stone beams, on which the roof consisting of flat stone slabs is 
placed. Inside the space between the centre pillars has been 
carved into a flat dome. In the spaces between the other pillars 
the roofing is cut into a favourite pattern made by three slabs one 
below the other. Bach side of the rectangular space formed by tho 
beams is bisected by tho corners of a lozenge cut out of tho centre 
of the first slab, while the second slab has a square cut out of its 
centre similarly inscribed in the lozenge of the first. Tho third or 
top slab is ornamented with a disc in the centre florally carved in 
relief. Tho mandap roof is flat on the top and surrounded by a 
plain parapet about a foot high. It has four small shikhars or spires 
one in tho centre about six feet high of plain stone and pyramidal 
in shape. Tho other spires are of about the same height canopy- 
shaped and made of painted stucco, elaborately ornamentod, and 
situated one on each outer side and one on tho front wing of tho 
mandap. The gdhhdra is surmounted by the great spire of the 
templo WTiich is about sixty feet high. It is a twelve-sided pyra- 
mid, with tho usual halash or urn-shaped ornaraTOt at tho top, now 
much broken down and a great disfigurement. It is in eight storeys, 
gradually lessoning in size, and giving the effect of steps up the 
sides. At the four sides are a sort of arras which run up as far as 
the kalash. Their summits are pointed and curve inwards towards 
the tower, suggesting tho idea of four cobras erect with their faces 
inward. Tho spire is made of brick covered with stucco. Tho 
whole is elaborately carved and painted especially in front whore 
the structure is brought on to tho roof of the gdhhdra vestibule. 
The twelve faces of the first two storeys contain niches mostly 
containing images of Hindu deities ia relief. Above this the 
remainder is nearly all ornament mostly of a sort of rail pattern 
with various fanciful decorations. The style of the whole resem- 
bles that of tho towers which crown the southern gopurs,^ and it 
was very probably like tho rest of the temple a copy of something 
more ancient. 

To the south of tho templo, about a h undred yards along the edge 
of the hill, lies a block of buildings which includes three mauso- 
leums. They are in a lino facing southwards and on the east and 
west sides the building projects beyond the edge of the hill and is 
built up by strong masonry walls in places over thirty feet high. 
The centre raausoleura is of Sh(ihaji the father of ShivAji. It 
consists of three divisions separated by plain pillars with pointed 
arches in front. It is eighteen feet six inches long thirty feet 
broad and about eight feet high. On the west is tho raausoleura of 
Shivaji and Hirdbai of Kolhapur nine feet long by twenty -five feet 
broad and seven feet nine inches high with similar pillars. To the 
east is the chief mausoleum, of Sambhdji the son of Shivfiji, nearly 
fifty feet long by thirty-six feet broad. The mandap is divid^ by 
ten pillars into five divisions and leads to a shrine with a ling in ita 
case or shdlunkha. The court is flanked on the east by cloisters in 

* 1 The gopur is a large and lofty gateway. Compare the Gadag gopur in 
Bombay Gazetteer, XXn. 716. 
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eight pointed arches fifty-eight feet long by eight feet deep and 
about seven feet high. Deep windows are pierced in the walls,' 
which are over four feet thick. Sambhilji was executed by Aurang- 
zeb in August 1689, and this mausoleum was afterwards set up to 
him by Sh^hu. 

Next to the great temple, or perhaps even greater in interest, 
is the temple of Amriteshvar, known as Bali Mahadev. It is 
reached direct by a road which turns off to the right from the steps 
about a hundred feet below the great temple ; or it can be reached 
from the great temple by the south-east gateway. About twenty 
yards further on a turn to the right leads down twenty small steps 
to the chief gateway, an archway of the ogee pattern about twenty- 
five feet high and otherwise similar to the main gateways of the 
great temple. The temple is in a courtyard eight feet below 
the level of the gateway and more or less in a pit. It may bo 
described as a miniature of the groat temple, though of far ruder 
and plainer workmanship. The walls of the courtyard are very 
largo blocks of stone, here and there repaired with mortar. The 
central hall or mandap, with the shrine vestibule, forms a rectangle 
from which there are three porches on the west north and east. The 
gdhhdra or shrine is on the south. The sides of the man dap are open 
and the roof is supported by the pillars, which, including the outer 
pillars of the porches, are sixteen in number and form thus three 
divisions or khans. The southern division is the vestibule to the 
shrine and is closed up all but a narrow door in the centre. The 
pillars are shaped as those in the groat temple and the roofing inside 
is of the same pattern. The carving though well executed is much 
less elaborated. Affixed to the vestibule by a closed passage is the 
shrine or gdhhdra star-shaped and much as in the great temple. 
The mandap and vestibule are about forty-two feet long by 
thirty-two feet broad, and the extreme length and breadth 
of the gdhhdra about twenty-three feet. The spire is modern 
end covered with stucco work in apparent imitation of the 
main temple though it is locally believed to be of the same 
ago with the temple. This pattern of ornament is a sort of rail and 
tooth work. The tower is ten-storeyed and about forty feet 
high. As in the larger temple there are also arms at the four 
sides bending over the top of the tower like erect cobras. There 
is a small pyramidal stone turret in the centre of the mandap 
which is disfigured by an ugly urn or halash with which it is 
surmounted. The towers of this temple are grossly disfigured 
by whitewashing, and the stucco painting has entirely faded. 
The roof and eaves are of stone slabs, adorned and worked 
as in the larger temple. There are special festivities during the 
festival of Shivvdiraixi February -March. The great fair or ja/ra 
is held from the bright fifth to the full -moon of Chaitra in March - 
April. The attendance varies sometimes reaching 50,000. In 1876 
it was probably not much less as the municipal pilgrim tax was 
farmed for £220 (Rs. 2200) which implies an estimated attendance 
of over o5,000. During the fair the masks of the god are paraded 
in procession. The offerings at the fair are almost solely in money. 
Some Qf them are made for the benefit of the temple. These are* 
administered by a committee appointed by Government. The 
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worship, however, is conducted by Badve Brahmans and Gomvs who 
receive many private contributions from the visitors. The permanent 
income of the temple from alienated villages and other sources is 
£269 5s. 6(L (Rs. 2692|) and this is all spent in establishment 
and the Shivrdtra festivities. 

Great care is taken as to the sanitary arrangements during the 
great fair. Government provides a hospital assistant at the expense 
of tho municipality. Sweepers and trenches are provided for 
latrine purposes and care is taken to prevent the water from pollution. 
Some excellent wells have been dug in various parts of the locality, 
notably one the gift of Ahalytibai Ifolkar the great temple-building 
princess of Indore (1735 - 1 795). Tlie usual small merchandise is sold 
at the fair. The transactions are valued at about £5000 (Ils.50,000). 

Tho municipality, which was established in 1857, had in 1882-83 
an income of £460 (Rs. 4600) and an expenditure of £228 (Rs. 2280). 
The name Shiugnapur would seem, almost certainly, to have been 
derived from tho Devgiri Yadav king Siughan whose name so often 
occurs in the district.^ The village was subsequently conferred as 
a heredifary possession by orio of the Glultges on ShAhdji Bhonsle, 
father of Shivdji the great (1627- 1680),^ whoso dWotion in building 
the Mahadev temple is thus explained. The neighbourhood is sorao 
of the wildest part of the Maliiidev range, named no doubt from 
this temple, and has boon tho resort of turbulent characters from 
the earliest times. In January 1817, after having effected his 
escape from tho Thana jail where he was confined, Trirnbakji 
Dcnglia retired to the Shiugnapur hills ond collected 1800 men in 
the neighbourhood. But in April 1818 the operations of General 
Smithes force drove tho insurgents from their haunts in Shingndpur.® 

Shirala, 16' 59"^ north latitude and 74' 11" cast longitude, in Vtilva 
is a petty divisional head-quarters about nine miles south-west of 
Peth. The town lies on the Vdrna valley local fund road on a 
stream which flows into tho Morna a tributary of the Vdrna about 
a mile lower down. On. three sides are bare hills with broken 
and undulating ground in tho neighbourhood. Besides the petty 
divisional revenue and police offices ShirAla has a branch post 
office and a vernacular school. A weekly market is held on 
Monday. About three quarters of a milo south-east of the town and 
reached by a good causeway lined with trees is a grove called 
Gorakhndth or more correctly Gorakshndth after the presiding deity 
an incarnation of Shiv. The grove is chiefly of fine old tamarinds 
and is frequented in large numbers by peacocks, whose lives are 
carefully respected and which are fed with grain thrown them by 
the Gosavi devotees who reside in the math or monastic house in 
the grove. The image of the presiding deity is a large stone, like 
a millstone, placed on the north side of a gigantic old tamarind 
of the species known as Gorakh Amli. A remarkable property 
i 3 attributed to this tree. Its bark is scored everywhere in 
every direction by natural lines and cracks. These are supposed 
to be characters written by the deity in an unknown tongue and 
every Kanphdta devotee coming to worship there gets his name 
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written on the tree whether he tells it or not. A fair in great 
local repute is held in the month of Ghaitra or March- April and is 
attended by many Ling^yat V^nis, Marathds, and other people. 
Shir^lais famous for its brass lamps or mmais, and except being the 
residence of a very large capitalist named Shinde, who has most of 
the old landholding families of the neighbourhood in his debt, has 
but little trade. The town is surrounded by mud walls and was in 
Maratha times a fort of some strength and not unfrequently 
attacked during the wars on the Kolhdpur frontier. A hereditary 
officer of some dignity was always stationed at Shirdla for the 
administration of the surrounding tract and custody of records. 
The petty divi.sional office is a strong building of stone with gates 
flanked with small bastions. 

Shirval^ on the north-west border of the Sdtara district in the 
territory of the Pant Sachiv, fourteen miles north of W&\, has a group 
of fifteen early Buddhist caves. The caves are from two to three miles 
south-west of the Shirval travellers’ bungalow at the head of a short 
narrow valley on the eastern slope of a spur from the Mandhardev 
range of hills whi^ bound the Nira valley on the south.^ 

The caves face north-east and are of the saino severely plain type 
as all the earliest caves. Six of them on the south side of the 
ravine are small excavations filled up with rubbish. Of the 
remaining nine the first is a small chapel cave, 20' 3" deep by 14' 
wide and square at the back with, 8' 3" in front of the back wall and 
4' ()" from the sides, a plain relic-sbrino 5' 3" in diameter, surmounted 
by a plain capital of four three-inch fillets, the uppermost 2' 6" 
square. The door is 5' wide, but the whole floor is so silted up 
that no part of the interior is more than 5' 6" high. The second 
excavation, perhaps the most imposing of the series, has boon a 
dwelling cave or vihdr oi which, the whole front has disappeared 
with one of the cells on the right side. It has been about 2t)' square 
with three cells on each side and in the back.® Round the hall 
runs a bench up to the level of the top of which the floor is filled 
with dry mud. Of the nine cells which vary from 6' to 7' in 
depth and from 5' 9" to 6' 3'“* in width and are about 6' 6" in height, 
seven have the usual stone benches and four have small window 
openings, a foot square with a counter- sunk margin on the outer 
side, rock in which this cave has been cut is somewhat softer 
than the rest and the partitions are here and there broken down, 
more especially near the mouth of the cave. The third is apparently 
a natural irregular cavern 17' deep and only about 3' 6'' high. 
The remaining four caves in the lower tier and two in the upper are 
more or less irregular apartments much ruined by the decay of the 
rock. One of them has at its back two cells with benches^ 


^ F^rgusaon and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 312 ; Major Lee’s MS. Export. 

> It was up this spur that Colonel Phayre, when Quartermaster Qeneral of the 
Bombay Army, traced the road up the proposed Mandhardev sanitarium. See above 
MiAndbacclev, p. 523. 

^ The tioor of the centre of the hall is lower than the cell ftoor and the 2’ 6” passage 
in front of them. This central part is filled with cl^ silt but it is locally believd 
to have been originally a cistern. Major H. Lee, K.& * 
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Ta^ka'ri village in A' diva south of the Sdtara-Tdsgaon road, 
-ten milea north-east of Peth and sixteen miles south-east 
of Kardd, is remarkable for a curious cave, sitnatod on the 
south face of a range which runs nearly south-east about half a 
mile north of the road. A very steep scrambling ascent of 
about a quarter of a mile especially tho last fifty feet, with a few 
steps made here and there, leads to a platform of i*ock, twenty 
yards east of which is the cave. Conspicuous from a long distance is 
tho whitewashed temple of Kamalbhairi which blocks up the south- 
east end. The cave, most of it a natural excavation about forty feet 
long by thirty feet deep, contains an oblong pond (1 1' x 10') of good 
water with steps leading down at its east end. West of the cave is 
a small artificial — looking chamber evidently used as a temple of 
Mahadev with a ling. About ten foot further on is another small 
pond. The temple is a modern structure, measuringaboiit twenty-five 
feet by ten feet. The temple consists of a small hall and a shrine, 
the hall with six feet high pillars in ‘three courses, rectangular 
cylindrical and octagonal, supporting a stone roof. The shrine is 
a square chamber with a stone roof on which is reared a conical 
mortared superstructure of brick and mortar with a Icalash or urn 
on the top. Tho temple is said to have been built about 1730 by 
Edmrdv Bhagvant of Charidar near Chikodi in Belgaiim. A fair 
attended by from 1000 to 2000 people and lasting for three days is 
held on the dark fourioonth of or February - March. The 

imago of Kamalbhairi is carried in Viimlkhi or litter procession all 
through the fair night. 3'akari has an irrigation bungalow. 

Ta mbi village lies on the right bank of tho Koyna about sixteen 
miles west of Satara with which it is connected by the Amba pass 
an old pack-bullock path over the lofty Datcgad spur which 
forms the eastern wall of the valley. It is on the main bullock 
track from Helvdk up the Koyna valley to Mahabalcshvar and has 
been a market village from early times. It formed the head-quarters 
of a small petty division or administrative centre, probably connected 
with Vasota fort. 

Tamkane, a small hill village threp miles north-west of Pdtan, 
has, in a hill to the west, two small Buddhist caves, a chapel, and a 
dwelling cave. The village is easily reached by the bullock-path 
from Pdtan up the Kera valley. A climb of a quarter of a mile up 
the bed of the chief stream leads to tho two caves which are on 
either side of it. Both the caves are of tho plainest type and 
entered from the east. The chapel or chaitya 1C long by 12' broe^ 
and 8' high contains at the west end a relic-sbrino or ddghoba 9' in 
• circumference and surmounted by an umbrella capital. Almost 
adjoining the chapel, on the other side of the stream, is the dwelling 
cave or vihdr 19 ' long by 17' broad and 9' high. At the north-west 
and south-west corners are two small chambers five feet square^ 
Adjoining the south-west chamber is a bench two feet high. The 
oaves would appear to be of the same period as the early Buddhist 
caves at Kardd, but there are no sculptures or inscriptions giving 
any clue as to their probable date.^ 

Compare FergoBsoa and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 212i. 
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Ta’rgaon village, with in 1881 a population of 2687 or an increase 
of 875 over that in 1872, lies on the left bank of the Krishna seven miles ■ 
south of Kahirnatpur. A cleared local fund track connects Tdrg^n 
with Masur and Karad, and Tdrgaon is one of the proposed stations 
on the West Deccan Railway thirteen miles south of Koregaon. It 
was formerly a place of some importance being a kasha or market 
town, and the head-quarters of a revenue sub-division. It is now 
nothing more than a well-to-do agricultural village with a vernacular 
school. 

Ta'rla, about ion miles north-east of Piitan is an alienated village 
with in 1881 a population of 4117. It is the chief village in the 
valloy of the Tarli and has one or two traders of considerable 
capital dealing chiefly with Chiplun. A good local fund bullock 
track connects it with Pdtan. There is another short cut to Helvak 
passable for bullocks and ponies passing by Nivkane, Karvat, and 
Vajogaon. The Tdrli valley grows a groat deal of sugarcane and 
groundnut most of which comes to the Tarla market before export 
to Chiplun. A weekly market is held on Saturday. The village 
has a vernacular scJiool in an excellent building. The water-supply 
of the town is taken from an excellent spring in a small tributary 
of the Tarli, over which a temple of Mahadev has been built. The 
temple is neither old nor noteworthy, but the spring is very good. 
The water is collected in small stone tanks to which sullago drains 
are attached. 

The village is alienated to the Mahadik family, a Mardtha house 
of distinction and one of the branches of which was connected by 
marriage with tho lino of ShivSji. During the 1857 mutinies a 
inouibor of tho Mahadik family was concerned in the Satdra 
plot, and his share in tho family possessions was confiscated. Tho 
uoighbourliood of Tdrla has been considered a tit site for one of tho 
largo irrigation schemes. It is proposed to make hero a storage 
pond which will increase tho supply for the Krishna canal and give 
enough water for another canal on the right bank. 

Ta^Sgaon, 1 7° 2' north latitude and 74° 40' east longitude, the 
head-quarters of tho Tasgaon sub-division, is a municipal town of 
10,206 people sixty-four miles south-east of Satara by tho direct 
Sdt^ra-T^sgaon road. A far more convenient route is by Kardd 
only two miles longer. Travellers' bungalow accommodation and a 
metalled road are to be had as far as Karad sixty-two miles, and 
from Karitd thirty-four miles of a first class local fund murnm road. 
Sixteen miles along the road is the irrigation bungalow at Tdkdri. 
The town is on a slight rising ground on the north bank of a stream 
which flows into the Yerla about four miles to the south-west. The 
Sdtara-Tasgaon road crosses the Yerla three miles west of Td,sgaon. 
Except during the rains its bed is perfectly dry. In the rains the 
floods last but a short time, but are very sudden. The water-supply 
of tho town is taken from the stream above mentioned and, from 
private wells. The wells are^liable to pollution by soakage, but the- 
water of the stream is good and tolerably abundant at all seasons. 
The 1872 census showed a population of 10,528 of whom 9644 were 
Hindus and 884 Musalmans# The 1881 census showed a decrease 
of 322 or 10,206 of whom 9282 were Hindus^ 920 Mnsalmdns^ and 
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four Pdrsis. Tdsgaon ha« about 150 traders mostly Brdlimans, 
‘M^rwdr Gujdrat and Lingdyat Vanis, Mardtha Kunbis, Jains, 
Telia, and Musalindns. The traders buy from the growers cotton, 
tobacco, raw sugar or gul, and oarthnuts, and send them to Sdtdra, 
Sholdpur, Poona, and Cliiplun, and from Chipluu bring in exchange 
salt, piece-goods, dates, silks, sugar, metals, and spices. As there are 
no steam-presses, cotton, which is the chief article of export, is loosely 
packed, and loses much in quantity and quality. Besides the sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices Tdsgaon has a sub-judgo's court, 
a municipality, and a dispensary. The revenue and police offices to 
the east of the town in a good grove of bdhhxd trees with a small 
garden and good well are held in an excelhmt set of buildings built 
on the government standard plan. The court is held in a native 
building in the centre of the town. The dispensary, which is in 
charge of a hospital assistant, was founded in 1870 and treated in 
1888 throe inpatients and 2867 outpatients at a cost of £1)8 (Us. 980). 
The most common diseases wore malarious fevers, rheumatic respi- 
ratory and skin affections. Cholera occurred in the town and vicinity 
in April and May 1882 with tliirty-eight cases and sixteen deaths. 
Tlie attendance of patients at tliis dispensary is reniarkably small in 
proportion to the large po|)ulatif)n. Tho iuuuici])ality contribute 
£50 (Rs. 500) and Government an equal sum. The municipality 
founded in 1807 had in 1882-88 an income of £439 (Us. 4390) and 
an exp(3uditure of £342 (Us, 3i20). There are four schools, one 
anglo-vernacular, one Manithi, one Hindustani, and one for girls 
with an attendance respectively of 148, 111, 83, and 87. Tho 
municipality contribute £1 (Us, 10) a month to the English class. 
There is a native library with most of the vermicular prints, to 
which tho municipality contribute 12s. (Rs.O) a year. Conservancy 
arrangements are carried out by sweepers and the sweepings 
deposited in dust-bins and conveyed outside the town for burial. 

The town was originally surrounded by walls the remains of 
which are still seen. There are four gates of which tho Bhilavdi 
gate is the entrance on tho west of the town from the Tdsgaon- 
Bhilavdi and Ashta local fund track. Pursuing tho road at a turn 
on the right is the dispensary. Anothcf fifty yards on is the school 
on the left or north .side of the road. On tho south side is 
the large mansion of tho Tasgaon Patvardhan family. A street 
crosses this road at right angles close by the school. This is tho 
Somvdr Peth and contains the Somv^r gate, similar to the Bhilavdi 
gate. Turuing south through a winding continuation of the Sornvfir 
• street is reached tho great temple of Ganpati. Here again the road 
turns east, passing through a largo gateway crowned with tho 
nagdrkhdna or drum-chamber, and having on its north side in a 
house built for it the triumphal car of tho god. After about a 
hundred yards east through a broad street lined with shops, comes 
another cross street the Guruvar Peth. It runs from north to 
south, and, a quarter of a mile up it, a turn to the east leads to the 
Sub-divisional office. The streets of Tdsgaon, more especially tho 
Guruvdi* Peth and the hundred yards east from Ganpati’s temple, are 
unusually broad and tho whole town is better off for space than native 
tcfwns usually are. One of the largest ca{5italists in the district has a 
bouse here, with corresponding establishments in Poona. The great 
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trade of the town is cotton which is warehoused here for exportation 
by Chipliin. There is also a considerable grain trade. The chief* 
buildings are the Patvardhan^s mansion and the temple of Ganpati 
also built by the Patvardhans. The mansion of the Patvardhan 
family is a set of buildings of the ordinary native type, with front 
and back courts and the private dwelling house between with several 
verandas. It is situated in an enclosure about 360 feet square 
surrounded by mud and stone walla from twenty -two to thirty feet 
high on the outside, twenty feet on the inside, and ten feet broad 
all round. There are three chief gates, a small one about thirty 
feet from the north-west corner and two largo ones at the centre of 
the north and oast comers. They are lofty archways fortified on 
each side. The northern gate was built by the greatest of the 
Patvardhans, Parshurdrn Bhau, who flourished at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and is often mentioned in his Indian Despatches 
by General Arthur Wellesley afterwards the Duke of Wellington. 
He left by this gate to his last battle (1709) where he was defeated 
and slain. In grief at his loss the gate was blocked up and remains 
so still. The stabling ran along the inside of the north wall. 
The most strongly fortified is the eastern gate which is flanked by 
thick walls, aud commanded by three towers on the southern side. 
The four corners of tho enclosure and the centre of its southern side 
are surmounted by bastions, A small temple is near tlie north-west 
gate, and a well near tho centre of the western side. Tho temple of 
Ganpati was begun in 1779 by Parshurain Bhdu and finished in 1799 
by his son Appa. It consists of an image-chamber and a hall of 
plain but finely worked stone. The image-chamber is thirty-one 
feet by twenty-nine feet and tbe hall forty-five feet by thirty-four. 
The image-chamber has a spire thirty-four feet high from the 
ground, flanked by two smaller ones eight feet shorter. These are 
all of brick aud rather tastefully decorated stucco. The hall consists 
of a nave with two aisles made by two rows of pillars with plain 
rectangular shafts. In front of the temple, with a teu feet space 
between them, are shrines of the bull Nandi and the man-eagle 
Garud twenty-one feet high including the pinnacles. They consist 
of open canopies six feet square and crowned by pinnacles eight feet 
high. The courtyard is paved with drains and gutters and has a 
wall ten feet high with a promenade on the top. Part of the 
pavement is interrupted by tree and flower beds. The entrance to 
this courtyard contains the most striking object in the building, 
a gateway formed by a masonry arch surmounted by a tower of the 
form so frequent in Southern India and known as the Oopur} Ifr 
is seven-storeyed, gradually tapering till the top storey is a mere 
ridge. The outer ends curve towards one another like the hoods 
of the cobra ; while at the centre is a pointed urn or kalaah. The 
lowest storey measures thirty-seven feet two inches from north to 
south, and twenty-nine feet from east to west. The whole is ninety- 
five feet five inches high, and the kalash and curved arms are seven 
inches higher. The lowest storey is of stone and the rest of brick 


’ See above p. 585 and note 1. 
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covered with coloured stuoco carved into images of gods and 
goddesses. On each side are stairs for ascending the gopur with 
openings in the centre of each storey. The top storey gives a cnpitiil 
bird's-eye view of the Burrouiidiiig country and of Tfisgaon itself. 
East of the go pur is another lower gateway about thirty foot high 
with a nagdrkhdna or drum-chamber on the top, and on the north 
side is the triumphal car of the god used on festival days. 
Walking away east from this gateway and looking back the gopur 
appears to rise gradually behind the gateway, and looks much like 
a huge snake roaring its head above The entrance to the town. 

In 1730 IVlsgaon is mentioned as one of the villages which were 
ceded by Satnbhaji Hdja of Kollidpur to Sluihu of Satara (170S- 
17i9).‘ About 1758 the French scholar AiKpietil du Perron notices 
Tasgaon as a great walled town protected by towers and a ditch. 
The country round was pretty and tilled.^ In tho roign of tho 
fourth Peshwa Madhavrdv (1761-1772) Tasgaon and it.s neigh- 
bourhood wore taken from Kolluipur and added to the Peshwa's terri- 
tory fisjdgirti of the Patvardhans. In 1777 they were temporarily 
recovered'by Kolhdpiir, but Mahildji Sindia succeeded in prev’ontirig 
tlieir permanent loss. In June 1700 Major l^rice notices I'asgaoii as 
having recently risen to importance. The palace was a rospcudablo 
if not a handsome atriKdiiro, and Parshurilm wa.s trying to 
bcautily the town. Near tho pa-laco was a neat temple of Ganpati.-^ 
In 17111) th<^ Kolhapur forc(^s attacked and pillaged Tfisgaon, tlnm 
the capital of Parshnrfim Biifiu's and burnt his palace.'* In 
1827 Captain Clunes notices Tasgaon as belonging to the Patvardhans 
with 1610 houses 260 shops and wells.^ During tho 1857 mutinies, 
to overcome the Southoni Marfitha chiefs and to chock tho rising 
which it was thought might follow tho annexation of tho Patvartlhari 
chief's territories on his decease without male i.ssuo, troops wore 
stationed at I’tisgaon. No disturbance occurred and tho troo|)s 
retui-ned at the beginning of tho fair season of 1858. 

Ta'tha'vadoor Santoshgad hill fort lies in the north-west comer 
of the Man sub-division, about twenty miles north- w(3st of Dahivadi tho 
sub-divisional head-quarters. The way lies through hills and broken 
country unsuitable for travelling and ciiro should be tak(m in at- 
tempting to visit it from any part of Man above tho Mahildev range. 
The fort lies barely twelve miles south-west of Plialtan, and can bo 
•easily approached from any part of that state or the small corner of 
Mfiii below the Mahd,dcv hills. Prom Hatflra tho easiest way is twenty 
miles to Pusogaon village on the Pandbarpur road and thence a rido 
of eleven miles north-west through the villages of Ldlgiin and I)ik.sal 
over a barren and stony but easily traversable country to the edge 
of tho Mahddev range. There is a well defined track all tho way, 
manageable by a tonga or pony cart in the fair season. From Diksal 
the road make.s for a detached hill on the north-west a few hiiiidrod 
yards beyond which is the edge of the ghdts which support tho 
table land of the Khatav sub-division about a thousand feet above the 
plain. These ghdta stretch from north-west to south-east and San- 
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toshgad fort stands on a liill about half a mile from the main range but 
connected with it hy a neck of hill about 500 feet high which meets 
in its turn a spur three or four hundred feet higher. The ascent to 
the fort is in two ways, either by the main track down to Tathavade 
village at the foot of the fort riding the whole way ; or, to save much 
climbing, the main track can bo left for a small path leading to the 
spur above mentioned. A rough path down a ravine north of this 
spur runs along the face of the hill on to the nock above mentioned, 
and faces the south-west angle of the fort. This path continues in 
a northerly direction and under the walls of the fort right up to the 
main entrance which is on the northern side. The fort is roughly 
triangular in shape. The hill on which it stands is a little lower 
than the main range. The apices of the triangle are north-west 
north-east and south-east making it nearlyequil ateral. At the foot on 
the northern side lies the village of Tathavado with 787 people nearly 
all cultivators mostly Kunbis with a few Brcllimans. The traders and 
most of the Ramoshis have left the place since the abandonment of 
the fort about 1849. 'fhe defences consist of three walls, the top wall 
going all round t)io hill and forming what may be called the citadel. 
It surmounts a perpendicular scarp of black rock about thirty feet 
high, and is itself about fifteen feet higher. In thickness it is quite 
twenty feet and had originally a parapet about six feet high and 
throe tliick, all of which has broken down. It is made of laterito 
blocks from one to two cubic feet each, and solidly set in mortar, 
lined with small stones and mud. It is carefully provided at 
intervals with secret escape doors for the garrisoTi should the fort 
bo successfully taken. It is especially strong at tlie three angles 
from which project triangular outworks about sixty feet lower 
than the citadel. The outworks are of unequal size, but built of 
the same materials and more strongly even than the citadel. The 
sides of the south-west outwork are not more than thirty yards long 
but it is perhaps the most solid of the three ; tlie sides of the north- 
east outwork are about fifty yards, and those of the north-west 
outwork about seventy yards long. The first two outworks 
commuuicated with the citadel by a small door not more than two 
feet wide built through the walls, which led on to the steps cut in 
the scarp. The citadel wall has a gap at the north-west angle which 
formed the communication w'ith the north-west outwork. On the 
north-east side of this was the main gateway about five feet wide, 
also made of laterite, of beautifully cut massive masonry. It faced 
east and was sheltered by a projecting bastion. 'I'his the north 
side of the hill was partly protected for about a hundred feet by 
two lower walls or terraces the one below the other with bastions 
at intervals. They are of much lighter workmanship than the 
citadel and its outworks, the face being of small rectangular trap 
blocks in rough mortar and the lining of uncut stones and mud. 
These walls both run east and west along the entire length of the 
northern face of the hill. They then turn through an angle of over 
90 degrees, and are taken up the hill to meet the walls above them. 
The upper of the two is broken by a gateway of trap facing east, like 
the upper gateway, similarly sheltered, and otherwise like it, but 
of far less strength and of much rougher workmanship. The lowest 
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wall is divided by a gap of full thirty feet in the centre flanked by 
'two strong bastions, but no gateway. The ascent between these 
three enti-ances and from the north-west outwork on to the citadel 
is by a winding path with steps at intervals where, not unfrequently, 
the naked scarp of the rock has to be surmounted. I’lio steps are 
nearly everywhere broken down and the way generally blocked 
with prickly pear. The above description will sliow that the hill 
was unprotected below the citadel and its outworks on the south- 
west and south-east sides, and that elaborate care was taken to 
protect the north side. There seems to bo no esiK'cial reason for 
this difference except that the entrance and therefore the weakest 
point of the citadel was on the north side. By making the two 
gateways face east and protecting them with projections of the 
wall their assault was impeded while it was impossible to hit them 
directly with cannon shot from the plain below, which, according 
to tradition, was a special point in the fortification of the day. In 
sieges it was apparently the fashion to direct a cannonade first 
against the gate and to provide a force to rush thr(*ugh if the 
besiegers succeeded in bursting it. The difBciJties of elsewhere 
penetrating or escalading hill forts such as theSe wore probably 
and not w’rongly thought insuperable, bribery and stratagem apart. 
The citadel is not more than about 000 yards round and its area 
not much iriore than twenty acres. There were originally but few 
buildings. The head-quarters or fia(Jar was a building about fifty 
feet by thirty b^et including its two otds ov venindaa. It opened to 
the north. and besides accommodating tho treasury was used as 
a sort of court-house for the suhlmhir in charge of the fort. Next 
to it on the west was a stone building about forty feot by twenty 
with walls three feet thick, and a roof on the south side made of 
brick coated with cement. It contained three cliambera for storage 
of grain treasure and gunpowder. Tho east chamber still 
remains. Immediately south of tho east chamber is the great pond 
cut some sixty to seventy feet down into the rock, and the sides 
smoothed off with great care. It holds a tolerable supply of water, 
but is fed by no spring. It is about twenty-five to thirty feet 
square and has steps on the eastern side loading down to tho water's 
edge. Halfway down at a landing and turn of the steps is a small 
temple of T^toba Mah^dev from whom tho fort takes its name. 
This large pond is apparently the only source of the water-supply 
of the citadel. It has been much choked with silt, and is said to 
hold much loss water than before, much probably leaking down 
through tho laterite. The rest of the citadel is so blocked with 
•prickly pear that no other buildings can be distinguished. The 
hill top has room only for very few. One is a mosque for 
Musalm^n sepoys. Its north-east walls have fallen from disrepair 
and the south-west walls partly by the same cause, and partly when 
hit by the shells of the English. The north-east outwork has some 
buildings whilQ, inside the two lower walls, are others all in ruins. 
Outside the lowest entrance is pointed out the side of the elephant- 
house fit for not more than two beasts. On the saddleback between 
the southern angle and the main range of hills has been cut 
a ^p with remains of buildings said to have been tho grass stacka 
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of the fort. The grass was supplied chiefly from lands on the plateau 
above the Mahidev range and brought for storage to this spot. It- 
is more than two hundred yards from the fort and is hardly more 
convenient than the village itself which is at least as accessible as the 
fort. Immediately inside and directly facing the lowest entrance 
is a large cave pond. Its mouth has been almost wholly blocked 
with rubbish. A descent of some six feet is therefore necessary to 
reach the water. The excavation is partly natural but evidently 
c‘n larged artificially. The water is exquisitely sweet and clear, 
^[’he exact size cannot bo made out but the depth of water is at least 
six or seven feet and the extent of excavation not less than thirty 
to forty feet square. Three massive pillars appear supporting the 
roof. The rock is laterite and hence no doubt the abundant supply 
of (‘xcell(*nt water which filters from above. The upper fort is 
nearly all made of laterite with no traces of quarrying about. 
It seems therefore not improbable that the ponds were excavated 
by the fort builders and the stone used for the fort walls. There 
are four other similar ponds completely blocked up. Their stone 
and that of the l^ig pond on the top would amply siiflict? for the 
(ixternal work cc^isiderablc as it is. The mildew of this laterite is 
used by the people as a tonic for women after (diildbirth. It 
probably contains some principle of iron. It is a belief in the village 
that the large pond in the citadel and this cave are connected by a 
jiiissnge now choked up, and tliat a lemon thrown into the water of the 
one used in former times to app(‘ar on tlie surface of tho other. These 
jioiids show that the hill internally is made of larorite with an outer 
coating of trap, thin at the sides but on tho top somo forty feet 
thick. The name of this village is traditionally derived from 
Tatcjba, a sago who took up his abode on the fort hill. I'lio cave 
pond is said to have been made by him, and the small temple of 
lAlahadev in the big pond is named after him. ^J’he loc'al tradition is 
that this fort was built by Shivilji the Great (1027-1080). In 1000 it 
was in tho hands of Bajaji NAik Nimbdikaran ancestor of the present 
chief of Phaltan and an estate-holder of the Bijdpur government. 
In tho same year Shivdji after the treaty of Purandhar served under 
Jaysing the Rajpnt general of AurangzeVs army against Bijapur 
and with his Mtivlis escaladed Tdthdvade.^ The Bijapur government 
again apparently got it bac'k from the Moghals probably by treaty. 
Sliivjiji retook it for hiimself in 1073 and apparently held it ever 
afterwards though twice in 1075 and 107G he had to retake tho open 
country in its neighbourhood, the estate- holders of which were always 
ready to rebel against him.® The fort was taken by the Moghals in 
]689*^ blit was coded to Shdhu in 1720 in tho Imperial grants made . 
to him in that year,^ In a revenue statement of about 1790 
Tathora appears as the head of a sub-division in the Naliisdurg 
.va/7c(ir with a revenue of £112 (Rs. 1120).® The fort remained in 
the hands of the Mar^tbds till 1818 when it was shelled by a 
detachment of General Pritzler^s army from the plateau and a spar 

1 (liimt Buffs Manlthila, 94. * Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 116, 119- 120. 

* Oraut Dufies MarAthAs, 158. * Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 200. 

^ Waring's MarAthAs, 244. 
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now pointed out about lialf a mile to the west. A good many of the 
buildings and part of the walls are said to have been injured at the 
shelling. The commandant fled at the first few shots, the garrison 
followed^ and the fort was entered without resistance. Its elaborate 
design and considerable strength for the times in which it was built 
may be explained by the fact that it was close to the Ni/«^in Shflhi 
frontier and of some importance therefore to the Uij»ipur 
government while the constant disturbances in the neighbourhood 
in Shivdji^s timo would amply account for any additions lio made 
to it. A story goes that the famous dacoit Uinaji Naik (1827) was 
resting at a spring in the ravine which leads down to the fort from 
the plateau, and that a Brahman on his way to Tathvad passed by 
with a little grain given him in charity. Umdji called on him to 
stand and give up what he had ; but when ho learnt that it was 
only grain sent him off in peace, entreated his blessing, and gave 
him twenty-five rupees. 

Umbraj village, with in 1881 a population of 3104, lies on the 
Poona-Belgaum mail road Uui miles north-west of Karild and twenty- 
four miles south-east of SaUlra on the right bank r)f the Krishna just 
below its junction with the Tarli which is bridged at this point. 
Th(' Maud also flows into the Krishna at this point, and from here 
a first class local fund road branclu's to Malliar IVth in l^fltan 
where it meets the ] provincial road to Chiplun. This continues cast to 
Pandharpur by tlioShamgaon gorges Mayni andKaldhun pass through 
the Atpjldi stale. Hast of Umbraj the road is a third class track, 
carrying only a small local traffic. Umbraj has a large market 
street flanked with shops running east to west, and one of the 
oldest and chitd banking houses in the district. It was formerly a 
place of some trade, little of which now remains. There are abtjut 
twenty-five traders mostly Brahmans, Gujardt and Lingdyat Vduis, 
and Hhimpis. Of those traders the Brahmans are genenilly money- 
lenders. 'i’ho Vanis buy chillies earthnuts and rice from the gnpwers 
of lYitan, Tarla, and Morgiri and send them either to Sdngli, Miraj 
or Chiplun, and Vu’ing salt dates and groceries in exchango from 
Chiplun. The Shiinpis buy women’s rubes or luyd/is and bodice- 
cloths or Ifhans at Pal and Tarla. The weekly market is lielJ on 
Monday. The village has a vernacular school and a post office and 
a thatched bungalow belonging to the engineering department. Jn 
1827 Captain Clunes notices it as a kaaba or market town with 150 
houses and thirty- two shops.' 

TJrun-Isla'mpuri 17° 2' north latitude and 74° 20' east 
longitude, is a double name given to what are really two different 
quarters of one large municipal village in Vdlva, three miles east of 
Peth the present sub-divisional head-quarters. It is situated on a 
very slight rise of hard gravelly ground protruding from the black- 
soil plain of the Krishna valley. It is the most central place in the 
sub-division and new offices are being built here for the sub- 
divisional head-quarters which are to be transferred here from Peth. 
The 1881 census showed a population of 8949. The Musalman 
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percentage is larger than in most Satdra towns and the name 
IsUtnpur shows the fact which is undoubted that the town was at 
one time a Musalmiln colony. Urnn the Hindu and older quarter 
is on the east and contains little of note except the shrine or danjdh 
of Shainbbiinppa Koshti. Shambhuappa was a Hindu devotee of the 
weaver caste, hut took for hia spiritual director a Musalinan saint 
named BavaPhAn who lived atMAlgaon in Miraj twenty-eight miles 
south-(‘ast of Islarapur. Shambhuappa used to travel this distance 
every night for eight years, at the end of which he broke down. The 
saint touched at his devotion offered to return with him; and 
ShainbhuAppa then built the danjdh in honour of BAva PhAn when 
he died, and continued to perform devotions at his shrine till his 
own reputation for sanctity increased. Several miracles are said 
to have been performed by Shambhuappa. One day, while sitting 
rapt in religious contemplation, he suddenly informed the bystanders 
that he had been invoked by a merchant to save his ship, that he 
had been in the spirit to the ship, and had saved it. As a proof 
ho produced salt water from his bosom. Another trader journeying 
over the SahyAdris^ met with a tiger but on his invoking Shanibhu- 
appa the tiger fled. It is further related that the MusalmAns 
objected to Shambhuappa a Hindu becoming the disciple of their 
Pir. They met together and challenged him to prove his mission 
by reading the Kuran. lie called for some blank paper and off it 
road the whole Kuran. After this ter,t the MusalmAns troubled 
him no more. Ho wjus then tested by the Hindus. A covered pot 
containing flesh was placed as an offering with the view of tempting 
him to oat the fle^sh and thereby violate the cliief title to sanctity 
among Hindus. But wheuhe ordered the vessel to be opened the flesh 
had vanished and Jasminum zambac or flowers blossomed in its 

stead. This test was not deemed suflicieiit. Some J ogis or religious 
beggars getting jealous of him threatened to carry him oif by force 
it he did not satisfy on the spot their unexpressed desires. He 
immediately produced two hundred mangoes with rice bread which 
turned out to be exactly what they had desired, and this notwith- 
standing that it was the dark twelfth of Mdgh (February -March), 
nearly two months before the mango season (April - May) commenced. 
In honour of this exploit a charity dinner is given on that day to all 
eojiiers. A fair also is held from the tenth to the fifteenth of 
Kdrtik or October-November and a fine viandap or hall is arranged 
ill the courtyard of the dargdh, the covering of which is a gorgeous 
cloth woven and decorated by the various weaver castes of the town. 
Tho dargdh is a square building with a dome and four of the usual 
small cupolas and contains the tomb of BAva PhAn. IslAmpur 
contains the residence of SardAr AnandrAv Mantri. The residence 
is in the usual Manitha mansion style but of no special size. It 
overlooks a pond and is surrounded by a brick wall and moat which 
probably formed the original MusalmAn fort of IslAmpur. The rest 
of the town is straggling and poorly built and is badly situated 
for water. The town has one large moneylending firm and a 
good many smaller grain and cloth merchants and a large ‘ class 
of weavers. There are about thirty traders mostly BrAhmans, 
MArwAr aud GujarAt and LingAyat VAnis^ and Mai*atlia Kunbis.* 
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Large quantities of tobacco and raw sugar or gul are sent to 
•Ohipluri and in exchange salt, dates, betelnut, groceries, spices, 
English and country piece-goods and metals aro brought and sold 
at Islftmpur and the neighbouring villages. The weaving industry 
had formerly several wealthy members but it baa now greatly 
sunk down. The town has always been iu difRcnltioa for 
water which used to be supplied by the largo potida, ouo on tho 
north side of Urun, a hollow dug iu tho soil without tho aid of 
masonry, a large well on tho outstn^eta between tho two quarters 
and a stone pond within tho fort. All tlie.so woro originally 
dependent for their supply nii scanty and precarious minfall, to 
remedy which, during the 187(5 famine, a large darn was built partly 
out of municipal and partly out of local funds under tho supervision 
of the irrigation deparLiient. Tho municipality, which was 
established in 1855, had in 1882-83 an income of £318 (Us. 3180) 
chiefly from octroi duties and an expeudituro of £330 (Us. 3300). 
The dispensary which was established in 1867 treated in 1883 twenty- 
seven in-patients and 5515 out-patients at a cost of £70 (Us. 700). 
A markft is held every Saturday, the chief articles of co!iuii(U‘ce being 
cattle and grain. Tlio town, however, is 8111*^011 nded by largo 
villages which hold similar markets, and the octroi has iiad tho 
eflect of driving tho trade away from Lsldrapur. Notwithslanding 
this attofTipts to abolish octroi and replace it by a hoiiso tax aro 
obstinately resisted by the municipality. 

The founder of tlio Maritri family was Ndroram Rangnlv a native 
of Kochro in Vengiirla in Uatnagiri. In 1601 ho became minister 
to Dhanajirav tiadhav the co?nmander-in-chiof of the Maratha 
army. Seventeen years later (1708) Shilhu was making his return 
to Satara, and 'rarabfii, who was then in power, ordered tho Sendpati 
to oppose him. Ilhaudji met ])im at Khod on the Jfhirna in Poona. 
Shdiiii had but a small following and Dhandji a numerous and well 
appointed army whi^di Shdhu felt there was no chance of passing. 
He accordingly negotiated with Nflrordm the Divan to offer a night 
interview and actually entered Dbaiidji’s camp in disguise. Tho Divan 
penetrated tho disguise, but instead of betraying his prince ho scut 
him back to his own camp and engaged to exert his iiilluenco with 
Dhandjirdv to prevent a battle. On ’hearing the exhortations of 
liis Divdn, who announced that Shdlui was the rightful sovereign, 
DhanAji was anxious to give way but for an oatli whicli "lYir^bdi had 
made him swear solemnly on rice and milk. The Uivdn admitted 
that a battle must be fought, but suggested as a way out of tho 
difficulty to have a sharp fight and to fire off the muskets and cannons 
with blank cartridge. This satisfied the scruples of Dhau^ji who 
fought his sham battle, met Shdhu, and was confirmed by him as 
Sendpati The news of this reached Tdrdbai who, thereon, fled to 
Kolhapur, and Shahu took possession of Satslra. After this enmity 
arose between Dhan^ji and Shahu and in 1755 Dhaniji went south 
with the array. But N^rordm Rangrdv stayed behind and adhered 
to the Rdja, who rewarded him with the title of Rryfldnya and a yearly 
allowance of £400 (10,000 huiLs). Four years afterwards, in 1750, 
he was invested as maniri and was given some districts with the 
ladministration or mutlak of the sardeshmukhi, and jdgirs, and vatans ; 
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the wliolo of tlio reveniio inam quit-rents and sarde^hmilchi in She- 
gaon in Kliflnapur, Asangaon and Pangad in Sdtdra, and in the Wai- 
sub-division the Nddgaundi claims over the following sammaU or 
sub-divisiotiH Nimb, Vaghote, Koregaon, Jokhora, and Jdmbulkhora 
consisting of two per cent of the revenue and two highds per 
clidhiir of land^ and on izdfat or service tenure the village of Menavli, 
inoliHliiig the svurctj and warn quit-rents, and the iiidm quit-rents in 
the followingforts, San toshgad, Yard han gad, Mohangad, Kalyangad, 
Katnsllgad, Chandangad, Vandangad, and Vairdtgad; as sararz/d mthe 
liuh^rl contributi^m from Bagni in Pandi Tasgaon, and assignments 
of inokdsftj liitta &c. in many other villages. This ancestor was a 
very religious man who founded in 17G0 a religious establishment 
in honour of Palkeshvar Mahadcv at Siddpur in Karad, .as well as at 
Asangaon in Sdtdra in honour of Kamaleshvar and Bhimashankar 
at Wdi, and built temples at his native village of Kochre, and gave 
much land to Brillimans. The Raja’s records were full of testimonies 
to his success. He died in 1747. His sou Glianashydm was then 
invested as Mantri and Trimbakrdv was given the sardeshmukhi 
and dues in Tuljflpnr and the BaUighat enjoyed by his father. 
His descendants ij\ow live in Bdgni. Gluinasliydm had his {ndms 
confirmed by the Peshw^a PiUzlji Bajirav, and in 1779 he built a 
temple at Bhilavdi in Tdsgaon and made a pilgrimage to Benares, 
performing many charities and building temples and rest-houses. 
Ho then became a sanydsi or recluse and retired to Benares dying 
in 1780. His son Raghundthnlv succeeded him. He was born in 
1743 and after many good deeds died in 1789. Jayvantrav his son 
Buc(*.oedcd him and died in 1832.^ Bajirzlv the last JVshwa un justly 
resumed much of his possessions. Raghuutlthrav Jayvaiit, fal-her 
of the present Mantri, was born in 1800 and was invested as Mantri 
by Jh’atd])sinh Malulnij in 1832. His possessions were curtailed by 
the invalidation of his title to three villages in Belgaum by the 
Jnain commission. Ho bore a high reputation for justice, courage, 
and good service as Mantri and died at Isldrnpur in 1874. The 
present representative of the house A'nandrav Raghundth is forty- 
two years old and was made a second class Sardar in 1874. Ho 
enjoys a gross yearly income of about £1810 (Rs. 18,100). 

Vaduj, 17° 3 north latitude and 74° 31' east longitude, on the 
Pusesavl i- Shi ngnapur road, thirty -one miles south-east of Stitdra, is 
the head-quarters of the Khatav sub-division, with in 1881 a popu- 
lation of 33t)3. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
on the standard Government plan, Vaduj has a post office and a 
vernacular school in a good Government building. There is little 
trade and the place does not seem to have been very important 
at any time. The Yerla runs close to the south-west comer of the 
town, and gives an unfailing supply of good water. About a mile 
north-west of the town is a pleasant camp.^ In a revenue statement 
of about 1790 Varuja appears as the head of a pargana in the 
RAybag sarkdr with a mvenue of £3750 (Rs. 37,500).® 


^ In 1827 Captain Clunes mentions Urnn-Islzimpur as a post-runner’s station with 
150e hciusea, fifteen shops, and twenty wells. Itinerary, 34. * , 

’ Details of Camps are given below in Appendix C. • Waring’s MarAthAs, 244. 
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Vaira'tgad Port in Javli, 3939 feet above sea level, lies nine 
miles north-east of Modha and six miles south-east of Wiii, on a 
spur of the main Sahyadri range which branches nearly due oast 
for about twenty miles from Malcolm Pcth by Panchgani. It is a 
prominent object east of WAi between the Khdniatki pass and the 
gorge by which the mail road passes into the Satara sub-division. 
The villages of Vydjvadi and Jarabulue on tho north and Mhnsvoon 
the south all touch the fort, tho greater part of which is in Vyiljvddi. 
The ascent can bo made either from Mhasvo village or Jlavdhan. 
Tho easiest way is to climb by the gorge sej)arating Mhasve and 
Bavdhan up the west face of the hill, along tho northern riilge of 
Jdrabulno village till the hamlet of Vydjvddi is reached lying close 
beneath the fort gate, l^hc fort is about 1000 foot above tbo plain 
and the ascent is about two miles. It would be about half a mile less, 
but much steeper direct from Mhasvo. The fort has a vertical scar)) 
of black rock, thirty feet high, surrounded by about seven foot of 
wall loopholcd for musketry. Tho lower parts of tho wall are of 
largo rectangular unrnortared stones. Tho upper part is mortaro<l 
and of sraa\ler inatorial. There are remains of tbo Iicad-(|nartcrs 
buildings and some quarters for sepoys, all mo(h3rn. Insido the 
fort are five stone ponds none of them more than forty foot in 
diameter, and outside is one cave pond. The fort is one of those 
said to liave been built by Bhoj lidja the Kolhdpur Sildhiira cliiof 
Blioja 11. (1178- 1193) of Panlidla, and its name is locally derived 
from the Vairats, a wild tribe supposed to have dwelt in this 
neighbourhood, who wore subdued by tho Pdridava. The fort is 
partly commanded by tho heights of Bdvdhan throe miles to tho 
west. Tho view on all sides is very fine and extends on tho west 
to Malcolm Pcth. 

At tho foot of Vairdtgad within the limits of Mhasvo village are 
two banian trees, the larger of thorn shading an area of throe quarters 
of an acre. Tho space covered by it is a very symmetrical oval. 
There is no brushwood underneath, nor might to impede tho 
view save tho stems of tho shoots from the parent tree which has 
decayed.^ 

Valva, 17° 2' north latitude and 74° 27' -cast longitude, a village 
of 446(5 inhabitants formerly the head-quarters of tho Ydlva sub- 
division, lies on the right bank of tho Krishna eleven miles south- 
east of Peth and seven miles east of Islampur. A feeder 
flows into the Krishna at this point and on its banks and 
between it and tho Krishna is some rocky rising ground on 
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> Murray's Bombay Handbook, 195 ; the late Mr. E. H. Little, C.S., First Assistant 
Collector, S^tHra ; Bombay Literary Magazine, 292-293. Lady Falkland rites 
(Chow Chow, 1.206 ‘207 ) ; The shade was so complete, I could ait in the middle of tho 
day withont any covering on my head . The tree was of such a size, that separate 
picnic parties might take place under it, and not interfere with each other. There 
were countless avenues, or rather aisles, like those of a church, the pale gray stems 
being the columns, which, as the sun fell on them, glistened in parts like silver ; luid 
here and there were little recesses like chapels, where tho roots from the boughs 
formed themselves into delicate clustering pillars, up and down which little simirrela 
were chasing each other, while large monkeys were jumping from bough to tKiugh, 
the boughs cracking and creaking os if both monkeys and boughs would fall on my 
helMl. 

D 1282— 
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which the village is built. But the eastern portion close to the 
river is much subject to flooding, as also sometimes the western* 
which is on the banks of the stream, of which a backwater 
runs when the Krishna is in flood. A new village site, a quarter 
of a mile west of the present site, was accordingly granted to 
this village about 1876 after the great Krishna floods of 1875. 
The people, however, have taken little advantage of the concession 
owing to the distance of the new site from the Krishna their sole 
source of water-supply. A well was sunk at the new site but the 
supply was found to of poor quality and precarious in quantity. 
V^lva has a vernacular school in a good Government building of the 
old type, consisting of one single room with a veranda on all four 
sides. A municipality was established at Valva but abolished in 
1873 owing to the smallness of its income. Except the mansion of 
the Thordt family of Deshmukhs the village has no remarkable 
buildings. The family first came into notice under Shdhu (1708-1749) 
and was confirmed in the deshmukhi of villages extending up to 
Shirdla, besides receiving saranjdms or military grants of several 
large and prodn^ctive villages. The deshmukhi dates from the 
Musalmd.ns. This family must not be confounded with that of the 
great Dhanajirdv with which it is but distantly connected. 

In October 1659 Shivdji took Vdlva after capturing Shirala. 
The Muhammadans had so depopulated it that a donkey sprang over 
the walls. The first Pratinidhi and Ramchandra Pant Am^ltya 
repopulated it about 1690, when Amdtya was given the command of 
Vish61gad and PanhAla. In 1684 the district was occupied during 
the monsoon by a Moghal army under Sultan Miiiizzim who 
cantoned on the banks of the Krishna. It was then annexed 
by Sambhaji to Kolhdpur and suffered greatly from the ravages 
of Ud^ji Chavhiin. The Pant Pi*atinidhi surprised the camp of 
Sambhdji and Chavhan, Yashvantrdv Thorat was killed* in tho 
engagement, and they were driven to Panhdla with tho loss of 
all their baggage. This first occasioned the cession to the Sitdra 
king of tlie Vdlva district north of the VArna and Shdhu then 
placed Vdlva under a thdna at Islampur, and gave charge of it to 
one Kusdji Bhonsle. The first noteworthy Thorat was Bhonsle’s 
sarnobat. Tho charge of the district was given over to him by 
Baldji Bdjirdv the third Peshwa (1740-1761) and continued in the 
Thordt family till the British annexation in 1818. In a revenue 
statement of about 1790 Valva appears as the head of a pargana in 
the Rdybag sarkdr with a revenue of £7500 (Rs. 75,000).^ 

Vardhangad hill fort lies on the Bhadle-Kundal spur of the 
Mahddev range at a point of it. on the boundary between the Kore- 
gaon and Ehatdv sub-divisions, seven miles north-east of Koregaon 
and nineteen miles north-east of Sdtdra. It is a round-topped hill 
rising about 900 feet above the plain below on the west or Koregaon 
side and about 700 feet on the east or Khatav side. The ascent to the 
fort is from a mdchi or hamlet at its foot on the Khatdv side. This 
is easily reached from the SdWra-Pandharpur road, which winds up 


^ Grant DufTa MarAth^a, 225. 


* Waring’s Marithib, 244. 
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the southern slope of the fort hill to a hill close to which on khe 
norkh lies the fort hamlet. Two large ponds attributed to the 
Musalmdns lie about two hundred yards o£E to the south of the road. 
The path from the hamlet takes about half an hour to ascend 
with ease and goes diagonally up the south slope, till it reaches 
the middle of the south aide where is the only gateway 
reached by a turn to the south-west. The wall on each side 
juts out so that the gateway can be sighted only through a very 
narrow passage from the north-east. It consists of a pointed arch and 
wooden doorway close outside which is shown the mark of a cannon 
shot fired when the fort was attacked by Pattehsing Mdne (1805). 
The fort is sloping all round from the sides to the top, is round at 
the summit, and covers about twenty acres. On the east is a hollow, 
where are two ponds and the site of the garrison's quarters, now 
thickly covered with prickly pear, and the buildings in ruins. Only 
two small guns remain among the rubbish. They were sold for old 
iron by Government at the annexation, but the purchaser never 
found it worth while to take them away. His family, it is said, are 
extinct, and the people firmly believe because he bid for the old 
guns. The fort has but little scarp, the wall crewning a ridge of 
black rock protruding abruptly from the sides of the hill which 
though steep are covered with loose shallow soil. 1’ho walls with 
parapet vary from ten to fifteen feet on the outside, and follow the 
contour of the ridge, the hollows being filled up with strong masonry. 
They are about sixteen and a half feet thick with a parapet two feet 
high on the inside. The height is generally about six feet from the 
ground close under them. The ground rises so abruptly behind them 
that at any distance they would give no shelter, and the fort is 
commanded on the north from a hill in Ldlgun, and on the south 
from the hill of Rduujshvar, each about 2000 yards distant, with 
perfectly possible ascents at any side. The masonry of the walls is 
mostly small and put together with mortar only in a few places. The 
gate and its neighbourhood are the strongest points. Except on 
the north-west, where it has fallen down considerably, the wall is in 
fair repair. On the north side was a pond now empty. The east is 
the only side where water is constantly found, but that in small 
quantities. 

The fort was built by ShivAji iu 1673, and finished in 1674 as an 
outpost guarding the east frontier of his newly acquired territory. 
In 1800 the fort, then in the hands of the Pratinidhi, was invested 
by Mabddji Sindia's force with 25,000 men. The Bdmoshis in 
the south-west mdchi were attacked and killed the horse of Muzaf- 
farkban one of Sindia's generals. The mdehis wore then sacked 
and burnt. Further havoc was stopped by the influence of the 
Sarnobat Ghorpade's wife who was sister to the wife of Sindia. 
In 18Q3 Balvantr&v Bakshi the commandant of the fort fought here 
a battle with Yesdi Sdheb Firangi. The fort was shelled, the mdehis 
sacked, and a contribution of £300 (Rs. 3000) levied. In 1805 the 
fort was attacked by Fattehsing Mdne. The KdrWidnis and other 
officers were killed and Fattehsing took many horses in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1 806 after the battle of Vasantgad, Bdpu Gokhale brought 
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the Pant Pratinidhi to Chimangaon, a Koregaou village close to the 
north of the fort^ and the fort was then surrendered to him. He . 
administered it for five years till 1811 when the Poshwa took charge 
of it.^ It aj)pears to have surrendered in 1818 without resistance. 

Va'rugad Port in Mdn lies, as the crow flies, about twelve miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, within the limits of Panvan village. The 
best way to it is to camp at Pingli Budrukh four miles south-west of 
Dahivadi and to travel thence by the very rough Tdsgaoii-Mogrdla 
road for about ten miles to Jddhavvadi, a hamlet of Bijvadi village 
lying almost a quarter of a mile oast and within sight of the road ; 
IVom here a well marked track due west goes to the village of 
Tondlo, and from Tondlo a ])ath leads direct to the fort over rough 
ground broken but perfectly passable by a pony, and skirting the 
northern base of the long plateau of Pan van. The direction of the 
path is generally a little north of west and it crosses innumorablo 
small ravines and water-courses which load through rough hill 
tracts to the edge of the plateau of which the Mdn sub-division 
chiefly consists. 'J'heso streams pour down the bare sides of the 
main hill range, here some 1000 to 1500 feet high, on to the plain 
of Oirvi adjoining tlio Phaltan state. The country all the way 
from Pingli is terribly bare and rocky. Here the stony hills and 
ravines are interrupted by fairly level plateaus with tolerable soil 
and good sites for cultivation and grazing, A few small deer and 
chhikhitra will probably be seen, while cattle are everywhere 
browsing in considerable numbers. Three hamlets, one of them 
known ns Ghodilvtidi, are readied, and some well-to-do cultivators 
will ])robably meet the visitor and turn out to ho Gadkaris or 
descendants of the ancient hereditary fort garrison. The hamlet is 
situated on a projection between the two ravines, and has been built 
on a hill of n truncated conical shape. Tlie hill rises about 250 feet 
above the level of the plateau, which itself constitutes the summit of 
tlio Mahadov range at this point. The cone with the walls on it is 
scon from a great distance and appears very small indeed. But on 
near approach it is seen to be but the inner citadel of a place of 
considerable size and strength for the times in which it was built. 
On the south-west the outer wall or enceinte is entered by a rude 
gateway of a single pointed arch about eight feet high and five feet 
broad. As usual ihero is a curtain of solid masonry inside. Tho 
gate lies about 150 yards east of the edge of the plateau, which 
there terminates in an almost unbroken vertical precipice of several 
hundred feet in height and receding in a north-easterly direction. 
No wall was built along about three hundred yards of this part which 
is absolutely unscalable, but for the rest of tho way the walling is 
continued along the edge* of tho cliff in a north-east direction for 
about another three hundred yards. Here it turns still following the 
cliff to the south-east for another seven hundred yards, and then 
gradually rounds to the westward covering four hundred and fifty 
yainJa more till it meets the gateway. But for the break of the 
inaccessible precipice this outer wall would form a nearly equilateral . 


' Papers in possession of the fort Sabnis. 
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triangle with^ the corners rounded off, the side being of some 
six hundred *and fifty yards. Facing nearly north, about fifty 
yards from the north-east angle, is a gateway with a couple of 
curtains in solid masonry. This entrance is cut in the sides of 
the cliff about twenty feet below the top which is reached by 
some dozen steps. It consisted as usual of a pointed arch, tho 
top fallen in, about ten feet high by five broad. It loads out to 
the path down toyG irvi a village iu the plains below and it probably 
formed tho communication with Phaltan. This road winds 
down tho face of the range for some five hundred feet till it 
hits tho shoulder of a spur which it then follows to tho base. dTio 
walling on the south side, from the edge of tho cliff to some 
hundred yards cast of tho southern gate, is not more than a couple 
of feet in thickness and consists of ill-fitting stones unmortared. 
The rest is massive and well mortared and still fairly 
preserved. Tho average height is from seven to ten feet. In the 
south-east angle is a rude temple of Bhairavnath and a few houses 
with tho remains of many more. On the right side of the southern 
gate is a well preserved stone pond about thirty yards square with 
steps leading down to it. Next to and ^n tho north of 
Bluiiravndth^s tcuipio is another pond. Tho way up to the fort proper 
or upper and lower citadels is from tho north side. The path up the 
hill side, which is steep but with grass and soil loft in many places, 
is almost destroyed. About 150 feet up is tho outer citadel built 
on a sort of shoulder of the hill and facing almost duo west. It 
contains two massive bastions of excolleut masonry looking north- 
west and south-west so that guns planted on them could command 
resj)octiveIy the north and south gateways. This citadel was 
connected with tho main wall by a cross wall running across the 
whole breadth of the fort from east to west. Its entrance lies 
close below that to tlie upper citadel. A masonry curtain pro- 
jects so as to hide tho arch itself, which is not more than seven 
feet high by three broad, and has to be entered from duo east. 
On the south side the walls are carried right up to tho scarp 
of the upper citadel and are some ten feet high, so that to take 
tho lower citadel in rear or flank must have been difficult. Tho 
upper citadel is above a vertical scarp s >>rao thirty foot high. Tho 
entrance to it lies some thirty feet above that to tho lower citadel, 
and is cut in the rock about eight feet wide, ITioro is a gateway 
of a pointed arch with the top fallen in and twenty odd steps leading 
up to it and ten more cut out of the rock, and winding up past tho 
in.sido curtain on to the top. The walls of this upper citadel 
are still in tolerable preservation. They were originally about ten 
feet high and built of fair masonry. There is a large turret on 
thb south-west corner, evidently meant to command the southern 
gate. About ten yards to tho east of this turret is a new looking 
building which was the head-quartors or aadar. Immediately east of 
this and below it is a great pit about thirty feet square and equally 
deep roughly. cut in the rock and said by the people to be a dungeon. 
Next it on the south is a small pond evenly cut and lined with mortar 
used for storing water. ' There’are some remains of sepoys’ houses, 
^and> near the turret, a small stone wheel said to belong to a gun. 
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The outer walls east of the gates have bastions at every turn of the 
cliffs, and the masonry here is particularly strong and well preserv- * 
ed. It would appear that attacks were dreaded chiefly from the 
plain below. The assailants could either come up the spur towards 
the north entrance or they might attempt the spurs on the other side 
of the eastern ravine and attack the southern gateway. Hence 
apparently the reason for strengthening the walls o£ the enceinte on 
this side. After passing the southern gateway the assailants would be 
commanded from the lower citadel. They would then be encountered 
by the cross wall. If that obstacle was overcome the besieged would 
run round the east side and into the two citadels. The appearance 
from the fort of the plain in the north is most formidable. It would 
however be easily captured now. The Panvan plateau completely 
commands and indeed almost overhangs it. The fort is believed to 
have been built by Shivdji to resist the Moghals whose attacks he must 
have dreaded from the plain below. The Karkh^,nis or Superintendent 
of the fort was a Prabhu and his descendant a fine strong young 
man still lives on lands held by him in the neighbourhood. The 
fort garrison consisted of 200 Ramoshis, Mhdrs, and other hereditary 
Gadkaris besides ^poys. It was surrendered in 1818 to Viththal 
Pant Phadnis of the Raja of Satdra left in charge of the town. He 
detached 200 men to take possession, being part of a force then 
raised to protect the town from the enterprizes of Bdjirdv's 
garrisons then in the neighbourhood.^ 

Va'SOtahill fort in Jdvli is situated five miles west-north-west of 
Tdmbi, at the head of a small valley which branches west from the 
Koyna. At the mouth of the valley is a village named Vdsota, but 
the fort is within the limits of Met Indoli village, and on the very 
edge of the Sahyadris. It is a flat-topped hill nearly oval in shape 
and about 800 feet above the valley. The height on the other or 
Konkan side is probably some 3700 feet. The first clear drop is 
perhaps 1500 feet, which, Arthur's Seat excepted, is one of the 
sheerest on the Sahyddris. The ascent is made from Met Indoli 
village. The first half is through dense forest apparently primeval, a 
block specially preserved to increase the difficulties of approaching 
the fort. Emerging from this by the path which is here and there 
cut into steps and gets steeper every yard there is a hdrvi grove 
which is nasty to get through, but quite commanded from the fort. 
Further on is a perfectly bare piece of rock with rude steps cut in it. 
This leads to the double gateway at the northern end of the eastern 
face along a causeway made for about twenty yards on a ridge 
below the scarp. To enter this the path, here much blocked up 
with fallen debris, turns right round to the south, and by some fifty 
steps cut in the rock emerges on to the plateau above. There are 
three massive masonry arches set in mortar and apparently of 
Musalmdn type. The space on the top is some fifteen acres in 
extent. On reaching the top and turning to the north close 
by is the temple of Chandkdi a small plain stone structure. 
Fifty yards furtner is a large pond forty feet square and fifty feet 
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deep. Beside this is another pond holding good water. It is 
• built of large blocks of dry stone, each block projecting about 
two inches below the one above, a very ancient type. Further on is 
a temple of Mah^dev with an image-chamber and a small hall 
completely modernised. It has a small whitewashed spire with 
an urn-like top. There are remains of the head- quarters or sndar a 
building about fifty feet square with walls about fifteen feet high and 
three feet thick, modern but of finely hewn stone. The plinth and 
first three feet of the walls are partly of largo dry stone blocks and 
may be much older. To this building is attached an inner dwelling 
house or majghar with a court about thirty feet square, on the west 
of which is the powder magazine. The defences consist of a vertical 
scarp varying in height from thirty to sixty feet, crowned by a wall 
and parapet from six to eight feet high and loopholed at intervals. 
The principal portion of this wall is of huge boulders of dry stone, but 
it was added to by different masters of the fort, who mostly used 
mortar and smaller masonry. To the north is a small detached 
head, used apparently as an outpost. It is connected witli tho fort 
by a narrow neck which dips some thirty feet below the general 
level of tho fort. This has beon filled up with'jramonscly strong 
mortared masonry, while tho walls of this head, though mostly 
modern, are in very good condition. The rest are much fallen in. 
On tho south of the fort is a gorge, on the other side of whicli rises 
what is known as the old fort. This is about 300 yards distant, and, 
like the hills to tho iioi’th about 1000 yards distant, completely 
commands the present fort. Remains of the batteries of tho British 
attacking force are still seen on the bro%v of tho old fort. But 
there are no other buildings or trace of fortifications on it, nor is 
any reason given why it is so named. The cliff to the west 
of the gorge has a sheer drop of 1500 feot if not more. It is 
known as the BAbnkhdda and was used as a place of execution for 
criminals or offenders who used to be hurled dOAvii tho cliff. Tho 
west face of tho fort is only a degree less abrupt, and a loose block 
or boulder of tho old wall, if tumbled down the cliff, may bo seen 
bounding from ledge to lodge with increasing violence and speed 
for an extraordinary distance. Tho face of the cliff to the south is 
in throe concave stretches and a shout or whistle gives three or 
sometimes four beautifully distinct echoes. Tho view to the north 
is fine, including Makrandgad or the Saddleback and the fine group 
of steep hills about Kdndat and the Pdr pass. The view south is 
shut out by the Bdbukhdda, but the west gives an extensive prospect 
over the rugged Konkan down to the sea. 

The fort of Vdaota is the most ancient in the hill districts. It is 
attributed to the Kolhdpur Silahdra chief Bhoja 11. (1178-1193) 
of Panhdla and, from the Cyclopean blocks of unmortarod trap which 
form the pond and older portions of the wall, appears undoubtedly 
to be of great antiquity. The gateway looks Musalmdn, but it is 
doubtful whether any Muhammadan ever came so far. The Shirkes 
and Mores possessed the fort till it was taken by Shivdji in 1655 
after the murder and conquest of the Jdvli chief. Shivdji named tho 
fort Vajragad which name it has not retained. Since then it was chiefly 
«used as a state prison. Early after his defeat at Kirkee (5th November 
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1817) BajirAv sent the Sdtdra Rdjaand his family into confinement at 
Vdsota, but before the end of the month the princes were brought away 
and sent to join hia camp on march from Pandharpur to the Junnar 
hills. 'I'he wives and families with him remained till the following 
April. About the same time Cornets Hunter and Morrison of the 
Madras establishment, on their way from Haidarabad to Poona with 
a small escort, were captured by the Peshvva's forces at Uruli about 
fifteen miles east of Poona after a manful resistance, sent first to 
Kdngori fort in Koldba^ where they were severely treated and 
thence to Vdsota. At Vasota they were lodged in a single room in 
the head-quarter buildings. A man named Mhdtdrji Kanhoji Chavlidn 
looked after them and was rewarded by the British CJovernmont 
for his attentions. 'J'heir humane treatment was due to the special 
orders of Bdpu Gokhalo. The British force advanced from Medha 
by Bdmnoli and Tdrabi, driving in outposts at Vdsota and mot at 
1 ndoli. Negotiations were opened with the commandant one Bhd-skar 
Pant, but he obstinately refused to surrender. The British forces 
then advanced a detachment under cover of the thick forest 
before mentioned to positions in the karvl grove where they dug 
shcltors for thenisQiVes in the hill side. A battery was sot up on 
the old fort. The local story is that negotiations proceeded seven 
days, when at last it was decided to bombard. The first shot fell 
over in the Konkan, the next in the powder magazine which it 
blew up, the third in the temple of Chandkdi, and the fourth in the 
middle of the head-quarter on which the commandant surrendered. 
This is the native account but evidently not true, as, according to 
Grant Duff, the bombardment lasted twenty hours.- The prizo 
property amounted to about £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs) and the Sdtiira 
Raja recovered family jewels worth £30,000 (Rs. 3 lakhs)? 

Va’tegaon in Vdlva is an alienated village of about 2800 peoplo 
on the banks of a stream called the Bliogjlvati Ganga six miles 
north-west of Petli. The village lies on both banks of the river and 
is in charge of a Brdhman kamdvisddr under tho Kurundvad chief 
to whom it belongs. The village has an indigenous school and a 
liquor shop under the British Government. ^J'he streets and roads 
are better than is usual in villages of its size and there are two or 
throe well off merchants trading in tobacco, raw sugar, and other 
agricultural produce. On the left bank of the stream, in tho west 
half of tho village, are two temples of Lakshmin^rdyan and Vdteshvar 
Mah^dev. The original portions of tho structures are of finely 
hewn stone and consist of an inner shrine or gdbhdra about ton 
feet square and dome-roofed. The entrance is by an arch three 
feet wide and built like tho walls three feet thick. There is a cross 
passage two feet wide and another similar door leading by one 
stop into the outer hall, the vestibule or mandap, which is about 
fourteen feet square with tho corners cut off by oblique canopy -like 
arches. The roof is also dome-shaped and about thirty feet high 
all of largo stone. Two more steps lead into another mandap with 


^ Compare Bom. Gazetteer, XL 323, 471-472. ^ Details given above pp, 306-307. 
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galleries of rough work used for sermons or Jcirtana and religious 
. stories or purdna. The images of Ndrdyan and Lakskmi are on a 
curious stands consisting of five upright blocks or slabs of highly 
polished stone each one broader than and ranged behind the other, the 
broadest behind. The outer corners of each slab are decorated with 
a carved pendant shaped like a ram’s head. Outsido over the gdbhdra 
is the usual pyramidal sort of pinnacle about forty feet high from 
the ground decorated with figures of gods and goddesses but in cut 
stone instead of as usual in brick. I'lm four corners of the gdbhdra 
and inner mandap have smaller pinnacles to match and there is also 
a central pinnacle to the inner mandap. The court is insignificant 
but for a fine bit of masonry wall built on the side of a stream. A 
noteworthy feature of this temple is the use of stone throughout, 
particularly for the internal dome roofs and pinnacles. The effect 
internally is striking and the situation on the stream most picturesque. 
The original structure was built by one IMghopant Joshi a native of 
V^tegaon village who served as minister or kdrbhdri to one of the 
subordinate chiefs of the Nimbdlkar family in the time of Nana 
Fadnavis - 1800). 

The VdCeshvar temple is a small insignificant bii>l ding of rough trap 
and mortar, but it has a strictly pyramidal tower about forty foet 
high. The court-yard is a hundred foot square and snrrouiided by 
ruined cloisters. The walla are of masonry, quite four feet thick, of 
roughly cut rectangular blocks of trap, each corner flaukod with a 
small bastion. A winding pavement with steps hero and there leads 
up to the entrance which is by an insignificant archway. The temple 
is beautifully situated at a sudden bend in the stream, and behind 
it is a magnificent grove of tamarinds perhaps finer than any of 
their kind in the district. The temple is said to bo old but who 
built it is not known. 

Vita, 17® 16' north latitude and 74® 35' cast longitude, forty-seven 
miles south-east of S^tdra, with in J881 a population of 4477, is 
the head-quarters of the Khan^pur sub-division, with a muni- 
cipality, a post office, a sub-judge’s court, and a vernacular school. 
It is situated at the junction of the Tasgaon-Mogrdla and 
Kar^-Bijdpur roads twenty-six miles east of Kardd and eighteen 
miles north of Tfogaon with the Yerla ri*t*r seven miles to the west. 
The town lies in a slight depression, a bit of rolling ground divid- 
ing the valley of the Vita river from the Yerla. Two miles cast is 
a rather more abrupt rise of about 200 feet on to the Khdndpur 
plateau. The Vita is a small stream which flows into the Yerla at 
Bh^lavni seven miles to the south-west. It runs very dry in the 
hot weather and barely suffices for the water-supply of the town. 
Oa its banks are some fine mango trees about the irrigated lands 
which make a good camping ground. The municipality established 
in 1854 had in 1882-83 an income of £93 (Ks. 930) and an 
expenditure of £48 (Rs. 480). It is intended to provide Vita with a 
dispensary, the only difficulty being about the building. The town 
has a wall about twenty feet high, of stone for the lower ten feet 
and the upper ten mud, with gates on the east and west flanked 
by bastions. The sub-divisional offices are in an old native mansion 
built against the east wall with a gateway flanked by a strong 
B 1282-77 
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wall. The deahmuWis who live here used to be conuected with 
Bhopal gad fort twenty-four miles to the east. 

Wa'i, 17° 58' north latitude and 73° 58' east longitude, on the 
left bank of the Krishna, twenty-one miles north-west of Sdtara, 
is a holy town, the head-quarters of the Wdi sub-division, with 
in 1881 a population of 11,626. The town lies fifty-six miles south- 
east of Poona with which it is connected by a metalled road which 
branches off from the Southern Mardtha CouTitry mail road at 
Surul seven miles east of Wdi and forty-eight miles south of Poona. 
Wdi is one of the most sacred places on the Krishna, and has a 
large Brdhman population. At the west end of the town the 
river forms a pool partly by the aid of a stone weir built from the 
stejis about fifty yards above a largo temple of Ganpati. The 
face of the river for halfa mile is lined with steps, and for an hour 
after dawn and before sunset people are incessantly engaged in 
their ablutions and clothes-washing. The river banks are low and 
overhung with grass and trees. The country round is beautifully 
wooded with mangoes, and the Pasarni and Pandavgad ranges form 
a noble background to the smiling valley viewed either from north or 
south, while to tlie west the Sahyddri range rises blue in the distance, 
and south the Krisliiia winds on ever-widening and deepening, its 
banks clothed witli fertility and verdure. The 1872 census showed 
a population of 11,062 of whom 10,126 were Hindus and 036 
Musalmdns. The 1881 ctmsns showed an increase of 614 or 11,676 
of whom 10,608 were Hindus 063 Musalmdns and fifteen Christians. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices, Wdi has a 
municipality, sub-jiidge^s court, dispensary, post office, travellers^ 
bungalow, and about twenty temples. The municipality, which was 
established in 185.5, had in 1882-83 an income of £640 (Rs. 6490) 
excluding a balance of £263 (Rs. 2630) and an expenditure of 
£704 (Ra. 7040), The dispensary, which was established in 1864, 
treated in 1883 twenty-one in -patients and 6724 out-pationts at a 
cost of £117 (Rs. 1170). Wai is a large trade centre containing 
about 150 well-to-do traders mostly Brdhmans, Mdrwdr and Gujardt 
Vdnis, Mardtha Kunbis, Salis, Koshtis, Tel is, Kasdrs, and Musal- 
mdns. From Bombay and Poona Mdrwdr Vdnis import Bombay 
and English piecegoods and twist ; from Chiplun the Vdnis import 
salt, betelnuts, dates, and groceries ; from Poona and Sdtara the 
Kdsdrs import copper and bniss pots; from Nahar or Malcolmpeth 
the Musalmdns import potatoes and vegetables ; and from Bdvdhan 
and ISurul-Kavtlia the Salis and Koshtis import small quantities of 
women’s robes or luf/dis. Besides importing women^s robes from 
Bdvdhan and Surul- Kavtha the Salis and Koshtis prepare women's 
robes, waistcloths, bodicecloths or khans, and other hand-made goods 
from the twist which they buy from Mdrwfir Vdnis and sell them 
to consumers in their houses. 

Beginning^ from above, the first group of buildings is on the 
north bank of the Krishna, and consists of a ghat or steps, a vdda 


* The temple accounts are from the MS. papers of the late' Mr. E. H. little, C.S, 
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or mansion, and a temple. Tbo ghat goes by tbe namo of GanApiiri 
* and id a flight of twelve steps. The first portion 200 foot long was 
built of cut-stone by (xang^dhar Rastia in 1789. To this ono Bhftu 
Joshi added seventyrsix feet and Bajirdv II. (1796-1817) eighty feet, 
making now an unbrokcm length of 856 feet. At the buck of the 
steps id a plain brick wall through which a door opens into the 
street with the Gainlpuri vdiJa now the 8ub-judge^s court on tho loft 
and the temple of Umamaheslivar Panchayatan on tlie right, I'he 
temple on the right like the (//nf/ was built by (Jangddhar Kdstm 
in 1784*. It consists of a vestibule and shrine and is about forty 
feet high. It has all the Muhammadan fornid of anhiiecture 
common at tho period. In the four corners aro s(*parato shrines 
dedicated to Vishnu, Lakshmi, (lanpnti, and Surya. Vishnu’s shrine 
is on the loft on entering and has a wooden hall or maudap, tho 
back wall of which is covered with figures ns aro also tho outer walls. 
The great cluster of river temples begins at some distnneo nearly 
opposite the travellers’ bungalow. Tho first on a low ghnl seventy- 
five feet long is a domed shrine containing a marble Nandi and tho 
imago df Dhdkloshvar Malijldov. In a line with it, but near tho 
bank on an upper ledge* of tlie same ghat, is tho%t(nnple of (JangA- 
rameshvar MahAdev built by Gangadhar Rastia about. 1780. It is 
built of ba«alt and consists of an open veranda with throe scolloped 
arches and a sliririe. The breadth in front is thirl y-two f(*ot and 
the length from front to back about twenty-six feet ; wliile tho 
height, including the dome of brick and stucco with blank panels, is 
not loss than forty feet. In front is Nandi undor a plain (Canopy. 
The next is a temple of Ganpati built by GanputrAv BhikAji IlAstia 
in 1762 at a cost of £15,1)00 (Rs. 1,50,000) near a ghat 168 foot long 
built by Gan patrtiv’s brother A'nandrav BhikAji. B(*sides tho 
usual veranda and shrine, in which is a. huge bla<'k basalt imago of 
Garipali painted red, the temple has a covered court or maudap 
(GO'xdO'). Tho roof is flat and composed of square ciit-stouos 
cemented with mortar. 1'he walls hav<* tho unusual thickness of 
four feet which gives considerable dignify to tluj small arches five 
on a side and three at tho end with which they are pierced. 
Except the dome*, which is pyramidal f)r »;onical and of brick oovorod 
with w’hito plaster and fluted, the material used is gray basalt. Tho 
total' height is over seventy feet. 

Ascending tho bank but hidden from view by tho huge Ganpati 
temple is the KAshivishveshvar temple perhaps the lx 3 st group of 
buildings in WAi. Snrroiuidcd by a wall, the temple stands in a 
miad angular court 216' by 95'. It was built in 1757 by AnandrAv 
Bhikaji KAstia and con.sists of a shrine and »a vestibule with a tr>tal 
length from front to back of forty-nine foot and a facade of about 
twenty-eight feet from side to side. A notable part of the building 
is a covered court called kund maiulap at the east entrance with a 
lamp-pillar or dipmdl on each side. The mandap is about forty 
feet square, its flat roof is of square stone cemented with mortar 
and supported on sixteen lofty pillars in four rows of four each with 
neat semicircular moulded arches between them. The pillars about 
1 ' 6" in diameter ^nd about 15' high, make three parallel arches 
ivhether looked at from north to south or from east to west. In the 
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style Muhammadan forms largely prevail. The spire is twelve- 
sided with, like the Lakshmi tower, three tiers with rows of figures 
and a Muhammadan dome ; the temple maudap is domed and there 
are four pinnacles at the corners. The large bull or Nandi in front, 
under a plain canopy with plain scolloped arches, is carved out of a 
magnificent piece of black basalt. The bells and flowers with which 
it is adorned are very beautifully cut. The whole temple structure 
is of basalt and the pillars originally black are polished to the 
brightness of a mirror. 'J'here is a little ornamentation at the spring 
of the arches and on the facade butnone elsewhere. But the exquisite 
fineness of the stone work and material and its general lightness 
make the building the best sight in Wdi. The next, away from the 
river on the east side of the market, is a temple of MahAlakshmi 
built in 1778 by Anaudrav Ilhik^ji Rdstia at a cost of £27,563 
(Rs. 2,75,630). The temple, about seventy feet high, consists of a 
vestibule and shrine, which together measure about seventy feet 
from back to front. The facade is about forty feet from side to side. 
The vestibule is open in front with two pillars and pilasters w antis. 
The corners at tlje top are rounded off by scolloped work. In the 
floor is a trap door and the roof is formed of large slabs stretching 
from lintel to lintel. The mandap has two doors on each side, 
five pillars in depth with two in width, and on a lower step an 
additional range over a stylobate approached by three steps. The 
whole looks heavy and dark. The beauty of the Lakshmi temple 
is its gracefully tapering spire which has a square base with a 
handsome frieze above which are five dodecagonal tiers surmounted 
by an urn or katas. The whole is about fifty -six feet high. 

Off the west side of the street leading to the market, in a garden 
(200' X 100') enclosed by a high stone wall, is the temple of Vishnu 
built in 1774 by Anandrav Bhikdji Rastia at a cost of £21,625 
(Rs. 2,16,250). A covered court or mandap (48'xl8') of five 
round arches, supported by square-based massive pillars five feet 
thick with a cut-stone roof without intermediate support, leads to 
a raised veranda with three small Muhammadan Saracenic arches ' 
behind which is the shrine. The walls are very thick, with five 
scolloped arches on each side and three in front. The roof facade 
is worked in arabesques. The spire is poor, and consists of three 
octagonal tiers. The whole about fifteen feet high is of beautifully 
cut gray stone and excepting the spire very handsome. The 
man dap or hall is the best in Wdi. There are ten other temples 
on the river bank of no special note, eight of them dedicated 
to Mahddev, one to DattAtraya, and one to Vithoba. The eight 
MahAdev temples built by various private individuals vary in date 
from 1740 to 1854,* The temple of Dattdtraya was built in 1861 
by a mendicant named Vyankoba B&va on a ghdt or landing made 
in 1785 by Anandrav RAstia, The temple of Vithoba was built 
by Tai Sdhob the great-grandmother of the Bhor chief. 


' The pillars supportiDg the arches are of plated work in beantifnlly polished 
black atone. 

3 The temple dates are 1740, 1744, 1700, 1760, 1760, 1806, and 1854. The date of 
one is not known. 
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Besides the temples the cliief objects of interest in and about the 
town are Rdstia^s vddas or uiausious, an old Peshwa bridge, and 
Buddhist caves in Lohdre village about four miles to the north. 
Of R^stia^s mansions there are several in and about the town. 
The chief of them is the Moti Bdgh in a large garden with water 
tower and fountains about a mile and a half west of Wiii. The 
mansion was built about 1789 by Anandrav Bhikaji Riistia at a 
cost of £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000). The interior walls are covered with 
paintings whose colour is fast fading away. 

The Peshwa^s bridge is to tho south of the town about a huiidrod 
yards below tho new Krishna bridge. It is said to have boon built in 
the time of the Br^lhmaii government, and tho oldest inhabitants 
of Wdi know from hearsay that wayfarers used to cross tho river on 
planks fixed between the piers. There are eight piers remaining but 
the original number would seem to have boon ten. The piers are 
irregular in size and shape and situated at irregular intervals. 
They stand on the rock of tlio river and aro mostly nine feet high. 
They are formed by a wall of rough masonry and excellent mortar 
built in the shape of an oval. This was filledoin wirh whitewash 
and stones and plastered over with cement. The piers vary in 
girth from fifty-six to sixty-niue foot and the short diameters 
average thirteen foot. Tho intervals vary from fourteen to niuotoeii 
feet, So far as known the bridge was merely built to join W^i 
with the opposite river bank, and it did not form part of any 
particular line of oommunicatiou.^ 

Four^ miles north of Wd\, in tho village of Loluiro and near 
SuUdnpur, is a group of eight excavations cut in soft trap rock, 
running from south-east to north-west and facing south-west. The 
first from tho soutli-east is a plain dwcjlling cave or vihdra about 
27'by2l'with three cells and a pond near it. The second and 
chief cave has a hall 31' by 29' G" and 8'G" high with a bench along 
the left side and along parts of the front and back ; four cells on 
the right side with ben(‘h-beds and small windows ; while in the back 
are two more similar cells with n,ddij}i(}ha slirine between them. Tho 
shrine 16' square had originally a door and two windows to admit 
light. The capital of the dchjhoha or rebb-shrinc has been destroyed 
to convert it into a huge lih(j 6' 4" high and 8' in diameter called 
Palkeshvar or Palkoba. To the left of this chief cave is a much 
ruined excavation. Two hundred yards north-west of this ia 
another dwelling cave or vihdra of which tho hall is about tho 
same size as the hall of the chief cave and has a bench round tho 
sides and back and four cells in the back and one on the loft side, 
also an entrance made in the right wall running up to what may 
have been intended for a chamber over the roof of the cave but 
never finished. The roof is supported by six octagonal pillars in 
two rows from front to back with a stone joist running through tho 

' 

» Mr, H. R. Cooke, C. S. 

a Fergusson and Bargees’ Cave Temples of India, 212-213. The caves were first 
described by the late ^ir Bartle Frere about 1850 when Commissioner of Sdtdra, 
Journal Bomb. Branch Roy. As. 8oc. HI. Fart U. 55, 
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heads of each row, but only fragments of them are left. On the 
right hand wall near the back are the remains of some human* 
figures, apparently two standing females and two seated males, all 
now headless and otherwise mutilated. The other caves are smaller 
and not of much interest. 

Its position on the Krishna in a beautiful valley and the Buddhist 
caves in its neighbourhood^ show Wili to have been a holy town 
and an old Buddhist settlement. Wdi is locally believed to be 
Virdtimgari,’^ the scone of the thirteenth year exile of the Pandavs.^ 
Nothing further is known of Wai until Musalmdn times. In 1429 
Malik ul-l’ujar, the Buhinani governor of Danlatabad, after subduing 
tho Ramosliis and other banditti of Khatdv and the Mahddev hills, 
marched to Wdi.^ Between 1458 and 1480 Wai is mentioned as a 
military post of the Bahmanis from where troops were ordered in 
1464 to join the Bahmani minister Mahmud Gdwdn in his Konkan 
expedition.^ About 1648 Wai was the head-cpiarters of a Bijdpur 
'niolcdfiddth' ov mauix^ev.^ When Shivaji rebelled, ho took possession 
of Wai, and beforcj his murder at Pratnpgad in 1659 Wdi was 
tho scone of the last halt of Af/nlkluin and his ill-fated expedition.’^ 
Fn)in tins time *Wai passed to tho Mavatluis. In 1687 it was 
attacked by the Bijdpur general iShirjeklutu who suffen*d here a 
defeat at the liands of the ahloMaratha general Hainbirrdv Mohite 
who however was killed on the occasion. This victory enabled the 
Mantthds to occupy much of the open country they had previously 
lost to tlie Moghals.^ The latter got possession of Wai again in 
1690 in the reign of Rdjdnim (1689-1700), but it was regained for 
the Ma-ratbdsin tho same reign by Santdji Ghorpado tho oldest 
K'presontativo of tho Kdpshi Ghorpade family. Rainchandrapaiit, 
one of the chief men of tho time, aud afterwards made minister or 
arddlija, proposed a stratagem whereby Santdji managed to 
completely surprise thefdujddr of Wdi, took him prisoner with all bis 
troops, aud oslabiished a Maratliapost or thdna in the town. On its 
capture tlio Wjii district was given in charge of Shankr^ji Nardyan 
a clerk of Ranichaiidrnpant who retook from the Moghals the 
important fortress of Rdjgad in the Bhor state.® Wai then fell into 
tho hands of tho l\^shwds, but iu 1753 was occupied by Rdjdrdra's 
widow Turdbai with the aid of 5000 Ramoshis and Marathas.^® 
About 1774 Rdm Shastri, the spiritual and legal adviser at the Poona 
court, retired from the government in disgust to a sequestered place 
near Wdi on hearing that Raghundthrav finally connived at the 
murder of his nephew Nardyanrdv Peshwa.“ About 1790 the Rastia 
family of Wai first began to rise to influence at the Peshwa's court 
at Poona where they sided with the ministerial party against tho 
encroachments of Mahddji Sindia.^*^ In October 1791 Major Price, 


1 Dr, Burgess’ Antitjimrian Lists, 58-59. See above pp. 224,618. 

^ Hence the name vair&tgad given to the fort in the neighbourhood. 

B Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, 191 - 192, * Grant Duff’s M^dthis, 26. 

” Briggs' Ferishta, II. 483. * Grant Duffs Mardthds, 62. 

^ Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 76. ^ Grant Duff’s Mardthis, 154. 

* Grant Duff’s Mdrdthds, 166. *** Grant Ibiffs Mardthds, 280. 

Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 362. ^ Grant Duff's Mardthds, 502. 
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whose Memoirs of the Early Life and Services of a Field Officer wore 
.published in 18119 by Mtijor Moor author of the Hindu Pantheon, 
describes Wai as a town of groat iraportauce, the property of the 
elder brother of the Rastia family who had built several neat 
stuccoed temples. The town was locally believed to be the scene of 
the exploits of the Paudav brothers, one of whom slew in battle the 
giant Kichak and dragged the body to the summit of tho eminence 
hard by now named Pandavgad and tho too of the giant was so large 
that, in tearing it along, it ploughed np the very deep ravine which 
terminates near the entrance of the town from tho eastward. 'Phe 
Large tumulus on the hill north-east of Wai, with a templo on its top, 
was said to be formed of the body of the monster and throe of his 
companions burnt to ashes by the conqueror.' In 1790 when Niina 
Fadnavis found Bdjirjlv Peshwa siding with Siudia to compass his 
ruin he retired to Wai. Tho next year Haripant Phadke tho 
Peshwa general was sent to bring Nana back to Poona. But as 
he advanced with 4000 horso N4,na took alarm and fled to tho 
Konkan.- In 1708 Parshurarn Bhiiu Patvardhan of Tilsgfioii was 
confined .at Wai, but soon released on <juelling some disturbances 
in tho neighbourhood.^ In 1827 Captain Olu'iaos notices Wiii 
as a town with a large Rnilirnan population, formerly belonging 
to the Rustics and still their residence.'* About 1850 Lady Falkland 
(181-8-1854) writ(‘s of AViii, 'I know nowhere a more h)voly spot 
than \YA\, and although I often visited it during iny stay in India, I 
saw new beauties every time. Here there is grand scenery, as well 
as pleasing quiet spots and charming bits. The view from tho 
travellers’ bungalow is perfectly beautiful. Behind the city rise 
hills of all the shapes which are peculiar to tho mountains in tho 
Deccan. There ai’o round, peaked, flat- topped liills ; some covered 
with rocks, looking at a distance like forts and castles.’^ 

YavtGShvar is a small village on the plateau to the north-west of 
the summit of the Yavteshvur hill, about two miles wf^st of Hdtiira, 
The plateau is reached hy a good bridle path branching off from 
the tunnel at Satara or by the steps which climb straight up tho 
hill side. It is 1100 feet above the plain and pleasantly cool at 
all times of the year, though a little h*^t wind is somotimes felt. 
During the hot weather it is not nnfrequently used as a health-resort 
for the civil and military officers of the station of Hjitdra. Tho village 
contains a temple of Yavteshvar and close to the south further up 
tho slope are the remains of two bungalows. 

Yolur in Valva, nine miles south-east of Peth and four miles west 
of the S^t^ra-Kolh/ipur mail road, is a largo village with in 1881 a 
. population of 2808. It is the residence of several well-to-do capitalists 
and large agriculturists, with an export traffic to Chiplun in popper 
sugarcane tobacco and kardai oilseed. At its weekly market on 
Saturday, besides the articles above mentioned, cattle horses sheep 
and goats are largely bought and sold. The village was originally 
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1 9l[emoirs, 275-276. ^ Grant DufiTs Murdthte, 523, 525. 

* Grant Duff’s Mar^hds, 535. ^ Itinerary. 32. 

* Chow Chow, I. 188 Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 194*195 
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Chapter XIV. walled^ remains of which may be still seen. About a mile east of the 
Places. village is an excellent grove of mangoes for a camp. 

Yekad. Yerad village, with in 1881 a population of 705, lies close to the 

Kanlcl-Kumbbarli pass road throe miles south-west of P^tan. Close 
to the south of the road on the river bank, conspicuous from afar, is 
a fine grove of mango trees. In the middle of this grove is a 
small stone temple with a tiled roof and a Hng said to be Yedoba 
an incarnation of Shiv. Silver masks of the god are carried in 
procession on the fair day, namely the full-moon of Chaitra or 
March -April. Some 10,000 people assemble every year, this being 
the favourite fair of the hill cultivators who come from very long 
distanc(?s to visit it. They stay three days and camp in every 
direction. Special police parties are detached for sanitary 

aiTangeinents, notwithstanding which the nuisance and pollution 
of the Koyna river is great. On this account Yerad, though a 
favourite camp, should not be visited between the fair and the 
monsoon following. In the pools near the village mahsur can be 
caught trolling or with the spoon bait. 



STATES. 


Of the six SAtAni Ji'ujirs or ftiulutories whifh hocamo trilnitnrios to 
the British Governiiiout on the lapse, of the Sataru territory in 
four, Bhor Pluxltan Auiidh and «]ath, witli in 18(S;l an area of *‘l()t2(5 
square miles, 1^8,087 people, and a j^ross revenue of .£178,180 
(Rs. 17,81,800), are und(*r the supervision of the (^dleetor ol' Sahira 
as Political A»*ent. Of these Bhor lie.s in the north-w<'st, JMialtan 
in the north, Aiindh in the east, aiulJath in the extreme south-east. 
Besides those four lar^e jmjir.s or state's, a ^rouj) of six villaj^i'S 
belonging to the Jdijirddr of I)aphhlj)ur is under the Collector of 
SdtiiTa as PoHti(;al Agent. Under British rule the wero 

eontinuod in all their former rights and jxrivileges, exee])t the ])o\vers 
of life and death and of s('ttling some of the more serious eriminal 
cases. Thf'ir administration is now condinded on tlu^ prinei])l(is of 
British law. Criminal and ei\il justice is adiliinistered by tlie 
chiefs tli(*mselves with tlie aid of subordinate courts. In civil suits 
special ujqH'als from the decisions of the chiefs lie to tin? Politi<5aI 
Agent. In criminal (asts heinous otfences requiring capital 
jmnisbmonl or trans]>ortation for life, are tri('d by the Politieiil Agent 
aided l)v two assessors, the preliminary proceedings bcungcondiKded 
by tlie chiefs, Oriminal appeals from their decisions also He to the 
Political Agent. 

Bhor bc'gins from the north-west corner of Satara on tl)o north 
of the llalukh'v hills. From tlu^ ilahildev hills, with a breadth 
varying from thirty-Kve miles in the south to fift(‘«‘n miles in the 
north, Bhor stretches north-west over the rough Sab yadri lands in 
soutli-west Poona and in east Kolaha, us far as within six miles of 
the lino of the Bhor ])ass in Poona and seven miles of Pen in 
Kolaba. It lias an estimated area of about 1491 square miles, a 
population in 1881 of 145,876 or ninety-eight to the square mile, 
and in 1883 a gross reviuuie of 4>52,318 (Rs. 5,23,186). It is 
bounded on the north-west and north by Koldbu, on the north- 
east by the Sahyadris, on the east by Poona and Sdtara, on the south 
by Sdtara, and on the west by Kolaba. Except one-fourth which is 
flat, the country is hilly. The climate of the part of the state which 
is above the Sahvadris is like that of Sdtara and in the jiart below 
theSahyddris is like that of Kolaba. In 1883 the rainfall varied from 
26'8 inches at Vichitragad to 139*44 inches at Sudliagad. Intermit- 
tent and remittent fever and guincaworm are very prevalent, and 
cholera appears every two or three years. Of natural resources the 
chief are agriculture and forests. Iron-sraelting which was once of 
some importance has been given up, and in industries the state is poor. 
Except a cotton and wool weavers the bulk of the j^ople are 

husbandmen mostly Marathi-speaking Hindus. The chief Hindu 
castes are Br&hmans, Yanis, Mar^thas, RAmoshis, Mhdrs, M&ngs, and 
.Ch^bh^rs. About three-fourths of the soil is red and about 
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onc-f ourth is black and gray. Scarcely any of the land is watered ; 
what there is is watered from wells and fair weather dams. Of rivers 
above tlie.Sahyiidris the Mutha runs in the north and the Nira in the 
south, and below the Sahyddris the Amba runs south-west. Of roads 
above the Sahyddris the Pandharpur-Mahdd made cart-road runs east 
and w(!st by the Varandha pass and Bhor to Mahdd in Koldba ; and 
the Poona-lh'lgauin mail road runs north and south by the Khamatki 
pass ; and below the Sahyddris the Poona-Panvel road by the Bhor pass 
runs a little above its northern boundary. The state is at present under 
survey, but no one sub-division has been finally settled. In 1882-83 it 
had three civil and seven criminal courts. Besides thirty horsemen in 
the liuzur ydtja or hoad-quartor guard who aid as mounted police, the 
police were 184 strong. There is no munieipality, but a committee of 
five officers supervise sanitary arrangements on which £164 (Rs. 1 640) 
were spent in 1882. In 1882-83 the actual revenue was returned at 
£49,500 (Ils, 4,95,000) and the expenditure at £48,800 (Us. 4,88,000). 
The local funds collections amounted to £3100 (Us. 31,000), which 
are said to have Ix'on spent on local objects ; 1045 patients weri^ treated 
at the Bhor disjumsary and 2267 p(jr8ons were vaccinated. There 
are t wonty-seveii s^fliools with 923 pupils. 

In 1697 Udjarnm, the son of Shivdji, uppointtnl Shankraji Xdrayan 
Taut Sachin tor his able services.^ lie was given an estate or jdgir 
and other vafaris or rent-free lands. In 1707, Sliankrilji di(*d at 
Anibovadi and was succeeded by his sou Naro. On his death in 
March 1737, Naro was succeeded by his nephew Cliimnfiji who had 
three sons Saclashivniv, Anandrav, and Ilaghunathr^v. In 1757, on 
the death of Ohimnaji, his eldest son Sadashivrav became l^ant 
Sachii\ 111 1787, on hi.s death Sudashivnlv was suceeeded by his 
youngest brother Uagliunathrav. On Uaghiindtbrav’s death in 1791, 
his son Shankarrftv beeamii Pant Sachiv. lie had no male issue and 
adopted (3umnaji who suceeeded him in 1798. Till their downfall 
in 1818, Chiinnaji continued in the service of the Peshwas. On his 
death in 1827, (Uiirnnaji was eueceoded by his adopted son 
UnghuTulthriiv ; for this adoption a nazamua or present of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) was paid to the Uaja of Sdtara. In 1836 Raghundthrdv, 
being without legitimate male issue, adopted Chimnaji who succeeded 
liim in 1839. On the 12th of February 1871, on his death Chimnaji 
was succeeded by his son Shankarniv, the present eliiof . During the 
chief’s minority a kdrhhdri or manager was appointed by the British 
Government to look after his affairs. In 1874 at the age of 
twenty-one, Shankurrav assumed the charge of his state. The Pant 
Sachiv ranks as first class sai'Jfir. He is a Brahman by caste and 
his head-quarters arc at Bhor. He pays a yearly tribute of £523 
10^. (Rs. 5235) to the British Government, nominally on account of 
pilkhdna or elephant stables. 


1 The }mnt sachiv was one of the titles given to his eight ministers by Shivdji 
at the time of his croi^ning in 1674. The eight titles were the f*'skwa or prime 
minister, pant awcUya or councillor, pant mchiv or minister, mantri or general 
councillor, suniant or foreign minister, nydyddhish or judge, and panditrdv or the 
learned. In 1698 a ninth title of pant predinidM or vicer<^, ranking higher than 
^he other eight, was created by 
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Phaltan lios to the north of the MtiJiAdov range which drains 
. north to the Nira. It lias an estimuied area of about 307 square 
miles, a population in 18H1 of 58,40^3 or 147 to the square mile, and 
in 1883 a gross rev(‘riue of £50,703 (Ks, 5,07,030). It is bounded on 
the north by the Niva and beyond the Niva by Bhimthadi in Poona, 
on the east by Malsiras in ShoUpur, on the soiitli by M.an Khatav 
and Koregaon in Satara, and on tlie west by Kori'gaon and Khanddla 
in SAtiira. The country is chiefly flat ; lines of small stony hills 
divide it from th(‘ Satara district. The cliinato is hot and the 
rainfall scanty and uncertain. Intermittent and remittent fevers are 
very prevalent, also guineaworiii, boils, and itches, and sometimes 
cholera and small-pox. Of natural n^sourees the (*lii(‘f are building 
timber, extensive sheep-grazing lands, and salt. Tlie chief Hindu 
(;astes are Brahmans, Lingayats, Marathas, Ilamoshis, (yhAmbluirs, 
Mluirs, and Hangs. The prevailing soil is black and the n'st is red. 
About 9000 acres of garden land are wati'red mostly from wells. 
Of rivers tin* Nira runs in the north of the state. Of roads the 
PaTKlhar]>ur-ilahad made (uirt-road runs east and west by IMialtan 
to MahAd und by th(i Adarki pass a road runs south-west to Sdtdra. 
The cliief industries are th<' w<^av4ngof cotton and silk goods and th(3 
carving of stone idols. In the town of Phaltan nnumlxu* of (lujarat 
VAnis (!U1TV on n brisk trade in imi)orling and exjiorting Ixdween 
the t'oast and tlie interior. Yearly fairs are held at Plialtan and Jdvli. 
The state was surveyed in 1800-70. It suflered severely during the 
1870-77 famine, and a good d(‘al of arable land fell vvaste and has 
not again boon brought under tillage*, partly from tlie numbers who 
left and dic'd and partly from the want of cattle. In 1882-83 the state 
had three civil courts besides criminal and sessions courts under 
Joint Administrators. Besich's forty-three rakhraUlarH or watchmen, 
who guard the public buildings in Plialtan and generally aid the 
police, the regular jiolice are fifty-two strong. The municipality of 
IMialtan was establislied in 1808, and the income is levied by a 
graduatcxl tax as well as by a sixteenth of the pay of the state 
servants. In 1882 the municipality had a revc'iuio of £580 
(Rs. 5800), of whicli £480 (Rs. 4800) were spent on scavenging, 
roadside trees, and sinking a well. TJie strec'ts are well kept unci 
clean, and tlu.* road round the town is well shaded by trcjes. Tho 
taxation is 3J. (2 ow.) a head. In 1882 tlui gross revenue of the 
state was retnrnc.'d at £20,9i)0 (Rs. 2,09,000), and tho cjxpendituro 
at £18,300 (Rs. 1,83,000). The excise and salt aiTangemeiits are ia 
the hands of the British Govcirnimmt. A toll has beem put on the 
Adarki pass, on which the state had previously spent over £1700 
(Rs. 17,000). There are sixteen schools with 719 pupils. English 
is taught at Phaltan. 

The chief of Phaltan is a HarAtha of tho PovAr clan. According 
to the state records, in 1327 one Podakla Jagdev entered tho service 
of Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351 ), the emperor of Delhi, who was 
then warring in the Deccan. Podakla was killed in battle, and the 
Emperor granted his son Nimbrdj a jdgir together with some ina/rri, 
lan^ and the title of ndik, NimbrAj found^ the present town of 
Phaltan and died in 1349. He was succeeded by his son Vanag who 
• was put to death in 1374. In 1390 Vanag’s son YangpAl retook 
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Phaltan and died in Between 1394 and 1630 nine chiefs ruled 

at Phaltan, about whom little but their names is known.^ In 1644 
the ruliiip; chief Mudhoji (1630-1644) was killed by the king of 
BijYipur, and liis son Bandji was taken prisoner to Bijdpur. In 1651 
Ban^ji was restored to his father’s estate. ITo had four sons 
Mah/ldaji, (iorkhoji, Vangoji, and Mudhoji. In 1676, on the death 
of Haiaiji his third son Vangoji sueeeedc'd, but died without issue in 
1693, and was suecc^eded by his nephew Jiinoji. J^inoji was deposed 
by bis fitep-brotber Baiiiiji, and was afterwards ri'storcd by Shiihu 
oi' Satcira (17(»H - 1749). In 1748, on his dc^ath Janoji was 
HiK^eoiMhid by bis son Mudhoji. In 1765, on the death of IVIudhoji, 
bis wife Sagundbiii administercid the state for a short time, but was 
d(*posf‘d by Pc'sliwa Mcidbavrdv BalbU and one Soyraji raised to the 
chief ship. In 1774 Sagundbai adopted a son Mdloji, and witli the 
aid of Pesbwa Mddbavrav Ndrayan regained control of the state. 
In 1777, cm his cl(‘ath Mdloji was succeeded by his adopted son 
.hiTirav. Jdiunv eontinuc^d in the service of the Pesbwas till their 
fall in 1818. On the Ist of January 1825, on Janrdv’s dc'atli the 
sfat(' was attached by the Kdjaof 8dtdra, but cm the r3rd of September 
1827 Baii/iji was ;tllowed to siiceoed on payment of a itozarnna or 
succession fee of £3000 (Rs. 30,tH)0). Outlie 17tb of May 1828, 
on Bandji’s dc'atli the state was again atluehc'd by the Hd ja of Sdtara. 
On the Orel of Dt'comber 1841, on payiiumt of a tinzardna or succession 
fe(M)f £3000 (Hs. 30,000), Jibfii Ai Sdlieb the wife of Bandji was 
allowed to adopt the present chad !Mudhojirav. During Muclhojirav’s 
minority Ai Sdlieb acted as regent till her death on the 17tli of 
November 1853. Aftc*r her dc^atli the British OoviTiimeiit managed 
the state till the lOth of February 1860, when Miiclliojirdv was put 
ill sole charge of the state. The chief of Phaltan styled Niinbdlkur, 
is a Mardllia by caste and ranks as first class sanUir, Ilis hcad- 
(piarters are at Phaltan, and he paj s the British Gcnennneiit a yearly 
tributt' of £900 (Rs. 9600) on account of svnrs or liorst'nicn. The 
family holds a ])atent allowing adoption. In matters of successiem 
they do not follow the custom of primogeniture. Of late, as he was 
deeply involved in debt, Mudhojirdv applied to Government for a 
loan and offered to resign the management of the state till the debt 
was jiaid and the nfiiiirs of the state were put in order. In December 
1882 tile offer was accepted and joint administrators were appointed, 
one the son of the chief and the other a revenue officer of the British 
Government. The debts which amounted to £25,000 (Rs. 2^ Idkhs) 
will be discharged by a yearly instalment of about £2590 (Rs. 25,000) 
mid the state is expected to bo free from debt in thirteen or fourteen 
years. Under tlie joint administration many of the departments 
have boon reorganized, the pay of the police has been raised, and 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has been introduced to give 
tho cultivators the same protection as in Poona or SatAra. The 
Joint administration has also resumed the civil, criminal, and revenue 
charge of the R^-Sansthan group of six villages, which have a 


» The niue chiefs were : Vangoji (1394 -1409), Mdloji (1409-1420), Bdji (1420- 1445), 
Jova (1445-1470), Bdji (1470 - 1512), Mudhoji (1512 - 1527), Bdjiddr (1527 - 1560), Mdloji, 
(1560-1570), and Vangoji (1570- 1630), 
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yearly revenue of over £4700 (Rs. 47,000) and which Mudhojirdv States^ 
gave in grant to a temple. 

Aundh is partly scattered within the limits of the Mdn, Koregnon, Aundh. 
Khandpur, Kardcl, and Tasgaon sub-divisions of Sdldra and partly 
forms a considerable block of the Atpadi sub-division to the north- 
easi of Khandpur whicli drains nortli-east into the Man. It has an 
estimated area of about 447 s(|uar(? miles, a population in I SSI of 
58,910 or 131 to the scpiare mile, and in 1883 an estimated gross 
revenue of £30,900 (Rs. 3,99,600). The Atpiidi sub-division, with 
an area of about 300 squan' mik‘S, is bouinled on tlui north l)y Mdii 
in JSdtdra and Mdlsiras in Sholapur, on tlie cast by vSiliigola in 
Sholapur, on tlie south by Khanapur, and on tlie west by Klmnapur 
Kliatfiv and Man. Tlie country belonging to Aundh is for tlio most 
part flat. The climate of the Atpadi sub-division is hot and the 
rainfall 8(^anty and uncertain. In 1883, the rainfall varic'd in 
diflerent parts from sixteen to thirty inches. The prevalent diseases 
are remittent fevtu’s, severe colds, and guineaworm. (Cholera and 
small-prtx occur every two or three years. Tlie bulk of tlu^ people 
are Hindus and Musalmans, who speak ^larilthi Kdnarcscj and 
Hindustani. The chief Hindu castes are Brahmans, JMardthd.8, 

Ramoshis, Mhdrs, Cliamblidrs, and Mdngs. In the Atpadi subdivision 
about half the soil is black, one-fourth gray, and the I'cniaining 
fourth red. In other parts about two-thirds of the soil is black and 
oiK^-third gray. TIk^ garden land is almost all watered from wells. 

Of rivers the "Man runs north and south in the Atpiidi sub-division. 

Of roads tlie Malhdrpoth-lhunlharpur made cart-road runs through 
the Atpadi sub-division by the Kaldhon pass. In 1882-83 the state 
had one appellate and six subordinate civil courts and thirteen 
criminal courts. Besides village watchmen, the strength of the 
police is fifty-two men and 179 alictsandia or militia. In 1882-83, at 
the Aundh dispensary 24()t) patients wei'e treated ami ]085 children 
vaccinated. There are nineteen schools with 73ti scholars. 

The family of the Paul Fratiuidhl is d(»scended from Trimbak History. 
Krishna, the uccounUiut of the village of Kinhai in the Kon^gaon 
sub-division of Satdra. In 1G90, llajdrdin, the youngest son of 
Shiviiji, raised Trimbak’s son,ParaHhuram Pant, who was in the service 
of Rdmchandra Pant Amatya, to the rank of sarddr. He bijcaiue a 
great favourite of Rfijaraiu’s, and in 1698 wan made jiratinidhi or 
viceroy. In 1699, his predecessor Tim^iji llanmunt, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Moghals, was set friio and re-appointed 
Pratinidhi, and Purashuram Pant received the office of Pashuui or 
prime minister. In 1700, on the death of lUjdrilm, his widow Tdrd- 
bai again appointed Purashurdm Pratinidhi, In the civil war which 
followed the death of Rajardm, Pura.shuram was Tdrdbdi’s chief 
general, and in 1707 was (Icfeated and taken prisoner by Slidhu the 
grandson of Shivdji. Parashurdm lost his appointment, and in 1710 
the office of Pratinidhi was given to Gadddhar Pralhdd. On 
Qadddhar’s death in the same year, Parashuram was set free and 
restored, but in 1711 the office was again taken from him and given 
to N4rayan Pralhdd, In 1713 Parashurdm Pant was again restored 
,and the office of Pmtinidki was made hereditary in his family. In 
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1717 on his death Parashuram was succeeded by his second son 
Shrinivjis, as his eldest son Krishnilji was rraiinidhi of Vishdlgad 
in the Kolluipur state. Shriniv^s also called Shripatrav was during 
all his lifetime Shdhu’s chief adviser. In 174(1 he died without 
mule issue and was succeeded by his younger brother Jagjivan, 
commonly called Dddoba, whom Sh^hu appointed to his brother’s 
post of chief minister. In 1700 , when, on the death of Sh^thu, the 
Peshvva became suprtmie, Dddoba was deposed and in 1751 was 
succeeded by Shrinivas (hingddhar, also called Bhavanr^v and 
grandson of Dddoba’s elder brother Krishndji I^arashuram. In 1752, 
Dadoba was restored to the office, with Shrinivas us his assistant. 
On Dadoba’s dcatli without issue,' the office was given to Shrinivds. 
In 1702, llaghunjithrdv deposed Shrinivas and gave the office to 
his f)wn son Bhdskarrdv. Bhdskarrav died four months after getting 
the offit^e which was then given to Ndro Shankar. In 17011 Shrini- 
VHs also called B ha vilnrdv intrigued with the Ni/.am and Raghoji 
Bhonsla of Nagpur and was restored. In 1705 he was again deposed 
by the Ih'shwa for disobedience, and his office was given to his 
cousin Bluigvantrav Trimbak. Bluivaurav then wtuit to Poona 
where he lived foj^ about four years, receiving £5000 (Rs. 50,000) a 
y(^ar from the P(‘shwa. In 1708, Bhavanrav was given sx mranjdtn 
or militaiy grant of the yearly value of £50,000 (Rs. 5 lakhs). Tie 
waged coustaut war with the Pratiiwlhi Bliagvantr.iv till Bhagvantrdv 
die(l in 1775. In 1777 Bhavanniv died and was succeeded by his 
son Parasliuram. Parasliurdm was horn the day after his father’s 
death, and was at once instalhal as Pratin idhi by Ndiia Fadnavis, 
who was a great friend of his father. In 1705 at the age of eighteen 
Parashuram Pant look charge <)f his estate or jar/ ir, lie is said to 
have had grent valour. He died in 1848 and was succeeded by the 
present ebied Slirinivasniv, \vho had been adopted in 1847 with the 
permission of tli(' British Government and the lat(» Raja of Scitdra. 
A nazardna or succession fee was paid at the time of adoption. 
During the govoriimoiit of SirBartle Fhut ( 1802-18()7) Shrinivasr^v 
was a inembor of the Legislative Council of Bombay. The 
Pratiniilhi is a Brahman by caste and ranks as first class #arddr. 
He lives at Anndh, an isolated village in the Kliatav sub-division. 
He pays no tribute to Government. 

Jath stretches cast and then north to the Man and Bhima about 
twenty miles south-east of Paiidharpur. It has an estimated area of 
885 square miles, a population in 1881 of 49,486 or fifty-six to the 
square mile, and in 1883 u gross revenue returned at £28,000 
(Rs. 2,80,000). It is bounded on the north by Sangola in Sholdpur 
and ^langalvedha in Stogli, on the east by Indi and Bijd-pur, on the 
south by Athni in Belgaum, and on the west by Sangli and Miraj. 
Except a number of small hills near the town of Jath, the country 
is flat. The land is poor and thinly peopled, and ls specially suited 
for cattle breeding. The climate is hot and the rainfall is about 
tlie same as at Bij^pur. The south-west monsoon begins and 
ends with heavy thunder showers. The Madras oy north-east 
monsoon sometimes extends to Jath in December. During the 
autumnal months intennittent fevers are common. From May to 
September cholera appears almost every year/ The bulk of the 
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people are Hindus who speak Marathi KAnarese and HindustAni. 
•The chief Hindu castes are Ih'Ahmans, Linp^jiyats, Jains, MarAthAs, 
Rdmoshis, Vadare, Berads, MliArs, Man^s, and ChiinibhArs. About 
onc-sixth of the soil is black, one-sixth red, and the remaining two- 
thirds stony and gravelly. Most garden lands are watered from 
wells. Of the rivers small feeders of the Man and Bhima run 
through the state. Of the roads tlie chief is the KarAd-BijApur 
road running north-west and soulli from Bijdpiir to KarAd by Jalh. 
The survey was introduced in 1878, and has been of grt‘at benefit to 
the people by sweeping away a number of arbitrary classes. The 
rates are moderate and tliero is a large area of arable waste; In 
1882 about 3000 a(Tes were taken for tillage, and a large part has 
been reserved for forest. The forest roseives amount to about 
38,400 acres. In 1882-83 the state had four eriniinal courts. 4^ho 
police were sixty-one strong. In 1882 1 lie gross revenue was returned 
ns amounting to about £27,*)00 ( 1^8.2,75,000), besides £800 (Its. 8000) 
collected us local funds, and the expenditurti was about. £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000) including £2200 (Rs. 22,000) paid for debts, and 
exedudifig £400 (Rs. 4000) spent on local fund objects, (diiefly on 
education. At .lath a municipal fund is raised by a tax on tluj sal(5 
of caill(‘ at the weekly mai‘k(?t, and tln^ procce'ds are spent in 
lauintaiuing the roads and trees, and on lighting the town. The 
Jttth dispensary, wliieJi was elostid for some yiiars of financial 
embarrassuK'iit, was re-opemed towards the close of 1882. Tlie state 
has se^.ventceii scluiols with 082 pupils. 

The family of the^ Jutli cliicf claim descent from LakhmAji bin 
Eldiiji (diavliAii, headman of the village of l)a]>lilapur. LakhmAji had 
two sons SatvajirAv and DliondjirAv. In Jf)80 SatvAjirAv, who 
had eriteivd the service of Ali Add ShAh, king of BijApur, on 
paying a succession fee or nazaraua, was appointed Deifkinnkk of 
the sub-di visions of Jath, Karajgi, Bardol, and Vanvad; SatvajirAv 
continued one of the leading BijApur nobles till tlie state was 
overthrown by Auraiigzeb in lt)S0. He assumed iiuleperi deuce 
for a few days, but finally submitted to Aurangzeb, receiving 
Jath and Karajgi ii\j(i(jir, and Jath, Karajgi, Vanvad, and Bardol 
08 vatans, BatvAjirav’s two sons, BaOaji and Khanaji, died about 
1700 before their father. On Salvaji’s death without heirs, EsubAi, 
the wife of his eldest son Bavaji, sucwicded. On her death in 
1754 EsubAi was succeeded by her nephew YashvantrAv. In 1759 
YashvantrAv died and was succeeded by bis son AmritrAv. AraritrAv 
was succeeded by his son KhAnajirAv, who had two wives RenukAbAi 
and BalubAi. In 1818 RenukAbAi made a treaty witli the English 
under which all her possessions were confirmed to htir. In 1823 
RenukAbAi died and was succeeded by SAliibAi who odministcjred the 
state for ten months and died without leaving male issue. The 
state was then attached by the Raja of SAtara, but in 1824 it was 
granted to RAmrav bin NArAvanrAv a member of the same 
family. In 1835 RAmrAv died leaving no male issue. The RAja 
. of SAtAra again attached the state and managed it till 1841, when 
it was granted to BhAgirthibAi the widow of RAmrAv. In 1841, 
with the permission of the SAtAra government, BhAgirthibAi 
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adopH Bhimriiv bin Bbagvantriiv. Bhimrdv on his adoption took 
the name of Amritriiv. During Araritrav’s minority the state 
WHS managed by Bhdgirthibdi till her death in 1845. On 
Bhngirtliibiti’s death Sakhojirdv S^tvant was appointed kdrhUri or 
manug(!r, and remained in office till Amritrav came of age in 1855. 
In 1872 owing to numerous complaints of oppression on the part of 
Aniritriiv, the Government of Bombay ordered Captain, now Lieute- 
nant Colonel, West to make inquiries into the alleged grievances. 
The result of these inquiries was that both the civil and the (iriminal 
administration was taken out of the chief’s hands. The chief of Jath, 
wlio is styled JkHhnnkh, is a Maratha by caste and ranks as first 
class mnidr. Besides small sums on account of rights in other 
districts, the chief pays to the British Government u yearly tribute 
of £478 IS.*). (118.4789) on account of mnkithnukU rights in the 
Siitara district and of £640 (Rs. 6400) in lieu of furnishing mrs 
or hoi'semeii. At present (1884) the chief has no jurisdiction. 
kkdrhhm or manager has been appointed wththc powers of a first 
class subordinate judge in civil ca.sc8, and of a first class magistrate in 
criminal cases. 

* 

The small staW of DEphla^pur consisting of six villages, lies in 
the west of Jath. It is at present managed by a lady, the 
Bdisaheb Lakshmibai Daphli, who exercises llu; jjowers of a 
magistrate of the first class and in ci\'il matters of n first class 
subordinate judge. DaphUpur has an estimated area of forty square 
mih's, a population in 1881 of 6007 or 1.50 to the square mile, and 
in 1883 a gross revenue of £1160 (Its. 11,600). In 1882 the 
survey of the state was completed and the assessment raised from 
£900 to £1800 (Rs. 9000 • 18,000). There arc three schools in 
the state. 
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TrrK followiiiff notes on tho botany of the district are contriliutoil by Maior 
II. H, Lee, RE, : ' •' 

The Satiira district alTorda an interest injoj fitdd for the liotanist, comnrisini;? 
as it does so great a variety of soil and climate. 'Dn* ])lMinK and bare hills of 
the* eastern districts may he readily exhausted hut the ohserv«*v will ha\ f 5 his 
hands full when he approaehes the Western (llidts erosses the Koyna 
vall(*y, and traverses tho lumiulary hue betwetai Saiara and the Konkan, Tho 
grassy slopes of the (Unit s teem with luxuriant growth in the latter part of 
September, when theliC4ivy rains are over, and a visitor to Malaihaleshvar on a 
tine day at this season is well repaid by the varied eolonriiig of the wild 
flowers. Later on in October and November the western sjnirs are Iwigliteiu'd 
by tho vivid yellows of Coinpositos and the pink of strong*growiiig Balsams, 
whilst pretty Srnilhias and hosts of other species of the pea-tiihe cai pet tho 
forest side. 

There i^re few better spots for botanising than tho re-entering angle of tho 
FitztJerald Bass ht*low Elphiustone ("Cottage, early in Nov(*mh(T and even later. 
Tile traveller will admire too the pretty mauve balsams4)hat grow out of his 
rtjaeh, clinging to the rock under tin* big waterfall highe^ up. I’be slu‘1 tiered 
portions of thi* Koyna valley arc well ww<h‘d and would he more so hail 
Xw/wri or wood usli cult 1 ration never been allowed. No very largi* amount of 
us(‘fuJ timber is however to be found any where, and apparruitly the ti'ak does 
not attain any large size. Tlu* plains are for the most part destitute of ti'ces ; 
the avenues which mark snake-like the great highways alone telling of w'hat 
might he, were arboriculture more practised by the till(‘rof the soil. 

The following is ii list of tho chief plants to be mot with in tho district , 
RANUNCULACE.E. 

VJematin whjht’ucna, 

„ ih}vn(in(i. 

Common climbers on the hills ; the ])opnIar names of the English 
Clematis, “Traveller’s joy” nml “Old Man’s Beard,” are well 
known. 

DlLLENIACEiE. 

Dillcihkt j)f!ntti(jy}fa — 

Flo wei's in March ; forest tree with large strongly veined leaves 
and a yellow fruit the size oJ h gooHeborry ; flowers yellow in 
clusters ; at Helvdk. 

MAONOLIACEJ5. 

Mkhclia champaca—One of the Champan. 

A fine umbrageous trfMJ with very sweet yellow flowers; found in 
temple groves on tho Sahyidris. 

ANONACILE. 

Pohjcelth^a cerasoides. 

A tree found in the Koyna valley. 

MENISPERMACE^. 

Tuwspoy'a cordifolia. 

A woody climber. A decoction of the stems, root, and leaves forms 
giilanehaj extensively used in India as a febrifuge. 

Coccidils vuicrocarptu. 

The well known “ CoccuUis indiens ” seeds of commerce aro 
pbtain^ from a plant of this order, Anarnirta cocculus. Tho 
seeds are poisonous and are said to lie chiefly employed to render 
malt liquor intoxicating. By one man who writes on tlie art of 
, brewing rb is recommended that three pounds be added to every 

ten quarters of malt (Lindley). 

B 1282-79 
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PAPAVERACEiE. 

Argemone mexicana — Mexican or Gamboge Thistle. 

Common as a weed all over the plains. Flowers and juice yellow; 
foliage somewhat thistle- like ; seeds highly narcotic ; native of 
Mexico. 

CAPPARIDE^. 

Oynandropsis pentaphylla. 

A heavy smelling purplish- flowered weed. Common in the plains 
during the* rains. The six stamens are attached to an elevated 
tube (gyriophore). 

Capparia apimaa. 

The common Indian and oriental form of the Caper plant, notable 
for its ivory white large flowers and purple filaments. The 
young flower buds are the Capers of commerce. Mahdbuleshvar. 

Capparia aphjlta—Keali. 

Apparently leafless, with small pink flowers in many-flowered 
conymbs ; not very common ; plains. 

Capparia pedummlma. 

Capparia divaricata. 

A small tree with warty fruit ; plains. 

Caddha indica. 

Small shrvb. Flowers small, whitish ; near Muruj, cold weather. 

SAMYDACEiE. 

Casearia glomeraia — Pipdni. 

Sub-arboreous. Flowers green, inconspicuous, with sepals only. 
Fruit size of an olive, fleshy yellow and somewhat grooved when 
ripe. May. Helvdk. 

PITTOSPOREiE. 

Pittoapomm florihmlum — Yekadi. 

All along the range of the Ghdts. (Dalzell). 

POLYGALEA5. 

Polygala peraicaruvfolia. 

Polygala chinenais. 

Low w'ceds ap|7earing in the rains in the plains. The leaves are 
thick ; the hrst species has lilac, and the second, which is very 
common, yellow flowers. 

PORTULACACEiE. 

Postvlaca okracm. 

A weed. 

TAMARISCINEiE. 

Tamarix ericoidee. 

A common shrub in river beds and mountain streams. Flowers 
heath -like. 

MALVACE^. 

Sida humilia. 

Sida catpinifolia — Chtkni. 

Cold weather. Flowers yellowish. The “ Chikni” is used to make 
besoms, the twigs being at once supple and tough. On the Sahyd-* 
dris. 

Ahutilon polyandi'wm. 

A variety with orange flowers having a purple spot at the base. 
Leaves odorous, with clammy pubescence. Plains near Kundal. 

XJmwi Idhata. 

On the Ghdts. Flowering in October. Flowers pink. 

Hihiscaa pandurcpformis. 

Flowers yellow with a purple spot at base. November. Eastern 
districts in cotton fields. 
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Kydia calycim --Waning . 

Sahyadris. Flowera white. October and November- Small tree. 

Bomhax malaharicmn, 

Silk cotton tree ; flowers large, bright red. Flowers in February 
when the tree is leaHess. Excellent as a stuffing for pillows. 

Steradm whrain. 

March and April ; conunon on the Qh&ts (Dalzell). 

Hdictercs isoror. 

Kovan or Kevni. Shrub; on the Ghdts. Flowers bright red;rip« 
carpels spirally twisted : honce the generic name. 

TILIACEJE. 

Orema Microcos, 

M^ ; common near the Ohdts. A low shrub with small whitish 
flowers. Leaves long and pointed- 

Ch'ema tilicefolia. 

Eaatei*n spurs of the Ghdts. A moderate sized tree ; May. Fruit 
eaten by the natives. 

Ei'imcarimn Nimmoanm — Chowra or ForoM Bimidi, 

A stnall tree. Lower Ghats. September and October. Flowers 
large yellow. Fruit triangular bristly. 

^Jorclumis olitoriu.'i. 

Kains ; common in the plains. Flowers yellow. It is a species of 
this genus which yielas the fibre called jute from which gunny 
bags are made, and ladies’ Lair frizettes. . 

LINE^. 

Linum Mysorensc. 

Small ; flowers yellow ; September. 

Retnim rdti a t vujytia . 

Shrubby; October. Flowers large yellow; cultivated as a pot 
plant ; found trnlj' wild on Varandlia Ghdt. 

ZYOOrUYLLE^. 

Tribulm tarastvis. 

Flowers yellow. Fruit angular, prickly. A procumbent plant. 

GERANlACEiE. 

Oxalis comkvlnita. 

Flowers yellow. A weed and a post in gardens. Leaves like those 
of the clover. The European wood-sorrel Oxalis acctosella is 
believed to bo the original of the Irish shamrock. 

Biophytum sensitlvum. 

Leaflets (5-15 pairs. Common in the plains in the rains. 

Irvipatiens acaulis. • 

Small plant ; hand.some ; mauve flowers. Found on the Qhdts 
growing on rocks under watei falls. August, September, October. 
Well worthy of a place in the consorvalory. 

Impatuns oppodiifolia. 

Fitzgerald Ghdt. 

Impatiens Dalzellii. 

A variety with yellow flowers. 

Impati^e baUamim. 

The origin of the common garden balsam ; very common on the 
hills m the rains. 

Impatient pulcheyrima. 

A stout succulent plant with largo purplish flowers ; rains ; Fitz« 
Gerald Ghdt. 

ImpaiitM inconspicua (Var ramosmima). 

RUTACE^. 

Clausena indica — ForeBt nimh, 

'in fruit in May ; Ghdt tableland. Above Helvdk common. 
Berries Like a very small lime ; an unarmed shrub with pinnata 
leavesi 
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Tuddalia acuLtata, 

iJ-foliolate ; ptragffling, prickly Bhrnb. Fruit size of a large pea. 
May. Highest Uh^ts. 

Feronia eleyhxirdum. 

The “ vvood-a])ple. ” Leaves smell like amse-Becd. Palp of fruit 
good for jam. Plains. 
murniehs — Bel. 

The Bel tree. Fruit considered to be a specific for dysentery. 
Tall thorny tree. 

Ailantlim exxelsa. 

Plains. AVood light, used for sword-handles. 

Bn id ni (vH Hoxhunjli ii — II inyaiv, 

A spiny tr(‘e with small green flowers, and a hard fruit size of an 
egg, which is employed in fireworks. A small hole is drilled in 
it, and the kernel extracted. AVhen tlie fruit is filled with powder 
and fired, it bursts W’ith an exceedingly loud report. 

BURSERACEiE. 

Boswidlia se iraia — Salphulli. 

Hills near Umbraj. Low resinous trees. The resin is used for 
incense. Prankincensc (olibanum) is supposed to be extracted 
from a Bosw^ellia. 

MELlACEiE 

Mel ia azft da rack ta. 

The iVim tree. 

Meiia azudarach. 

The B(‘rsian lilac; usually found cultivated. 

( \'drt'la. toona — Bolar. 

ll(‘(lg(n‘ows at Piinchgani. The wood is like inferior mahogany 
and is mneh used in Bengal for furniture, bedsteads, chairs, and 
other articles. 

OLAClNEiE. 

Mappia fo'tida, 

A small tree w ith yellowish white extremely foetid flow ers. Maha- 
baleshvar ; common in the cold weather. 

CELASTRINEiE. 

ihfmtionjnn ia rothiaiia — Yekoli. 

* (?omiHon thorny slirub with small white flowers. Deccan Hills. 

Wn'odvndyon ylaurnm — 7Vnnrv. 

A small tree. Satdru and Khdmatki Ghats (Dalzell). 

RHAMNEiE. 

Ventilayo cahjeina. 

Plains. A senndent shrub. Native name “ Malla lokundi bdl.’' 

di izyph jv j uba - Bor. 

GultiMiicd for its fruit which is somewhat apple-like in taste. 

Z izyph us mmi mvlaria. 

A si niggling thorny shi'ub; the wait-a-hit. 

Z izyph us ruyiXfsa— Tnrwi. 

Ghdt.s. Horry fleshy white. 

Hhamims H7 gh t i i — Bagtwrai. 

Ghiits. Unarmed shrub. 

Bcutia indica — Cliimti. 

A straggling thorny shrub. Leaves sub-opposite. April. Ghdt 
districts. 

AMPELIDE.E. 

Vitis auriculata. 

Notable for its large leafy stipules. 

Vitis pedata. 

Besides the above there are many species met with on the higher 

Ghdts. 
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Leea nuKrophjUa. 

Sdt^ira ; Jniue ; stems erect, tlexuose ; leaves simple nine inches to 
two feet. 

SAPJNDACEJB. 

( V( rd impe mmm- h pJmtrahu m. 

Common on the plains ; n delicate climbinp herb with tendrils, 
small white flowers and a bladder-like truit containing threo 
black sw.ds with a white spot. 

Allophijllns Cobhe, 

A woody scandent shrub with tri-l‘oliolate loaves and small whito 
flow'ci*s ; Mahdbalcshvar. 

Ni'phdium lougaiui. 

A tree ; leaves 4 to 18 inches ; leaflets 2 to 12 inches. Fruit size' f)f 
a C‘lu*rry» rciddish or purple. Aril wholesome. Koyua valley. 
Wood of this tree Is hard, close-grained, and w^hite. 

ANACARDlACE^l. 

MatKjifira i udica — AmIm* 

The Mango tree. 

Seynemrpm anacardm ni, — B U)ba. 

The marking nut. The fruit contains a corrosive resinous piicc 
used for marking linen. 

. CONNARACEyE. 

CoHiuims monocarpns. 

IShrub with u red pod-like ca[)snle. Kbainbala Chdi. April and 
May. 

LEGUMINOS^. 

iTi'ldd n.dii( Utt( hroHa. 

Flowers small yellow, rastiiros, in the rains. The flowers appa- 
rently do not open tilt late in the day. 

( 'rotolaria LenchenH nli ttr—J)} n(ja hi. 

The handsome brooin-Iike plant of Mahdbaleslivar. 

C. jinu oa — T/itj. 

Cultivated Indian hemp. 

r. caJtjrina. 

Ghat.s. A 8j)ecies with but a few flowers at the terminations of tho 
branches. Coi’olla scarcely longer than calyx. 

(■*. orij'oisiH. 

Cnld >v ea t her. 

MeUloins alba. 

Rare ; se**n only at Kardd on the borders of cultivation in the bed 
of the Koyna. 

Ti'ifjonelbi fuinwjrtt'cmn — Meihit'hi hhdji. 

Cultivated ; the seeds form the base of a medicinal confection 
(Lihhisj extensively u.sed by the natives. 

Medicaiji) sutiva — Lasan (jrass. 

Cultivated extensively near cantonments. 

Ind igofi ra gJa ndidosa . 

Plains. Common in the rains. Flowers bright red. Pod 1 to 
2-8eoded, leaves simple. 

Imligofera tritu. 

Plains. Common in the rains. Flowers purplish. Pod 6 to 
lO-soeded; Icave.s 3. 

Iiul igofera trupicira . 

„ atroiMupjirea. 

,, coraiffdia. 

„ linifolia. 

Indigofp'a trifoliaia. 

Sdtara. 

Gyampsis aoraloiden. 

Cultivated. * 
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Pswaleu cordi/oUa. 

Common aljont Sdtdra in and after the lains ; loaves pitted with 
lilackish glands. Flowers small whitish. 

Tephrosia tiw'ioHa, 

Flowers brick-red. Leaves silky beneath ; var-pukhenim ; me ; 
Varandha Ghdt ; September ; var-inUrniedia ; Sdtdra. 

Sedbania eyyjdiaca. 

Cultivated in sugarcane fields ; also in river beds to form a 
settling ground for silt. 

Seahtmia fjrandijlora. 

A thinly branched, cultivated, short lived, small tree, with large 
white or pink flowers. 

(rcisitajns aistata. 

A creeping annual with two pairs of leaves, the flowers with large- 
veined ciliated bracts. Common in pastures in the rains. 

A rachiH h tjpogea --Blmimuiig. 

Cultivated. The earth or groundnut. A native of Africa; the 
so-called nuts are the pods which force themselves into the ground 
and ripen there. The flowers arc yellow. The oil extracted from 
tlio seed is used to adulterate olive oil. 

Zomirt (ii 2 )hylla. Vor-zeyUmemis. 

Common in pastures about .Sdtdra in the rains. A very small plant 
with yellowish flowers ; leaflets dotted. 

Smithia aensiHva. 

„ seinldm. * 

„ hiycmim, 

,, hlanda. 

The Sinithias may be goiierally recognised by the pod which 
consists of several joints folded together inside the caly.^. They 
are chiefly (Ihdt plants appearing in the rains. All have yellow 
flowers with usually a red spot. Some have very handsome leaves 
abruptly pinnate. 

Alysirni^ffdi nujosm. 

Banks Vdnia river, Kuneygaum ; a variety with long racemes ; 
calices slightly ciliated and glumaceous in fruit. 

A lysicarima Utrayommhm. 

A I ysica rpim pubcsec 71 s. 

S«'itai'a. Bains. 

Desmydiu m rotn ndfnf in wi. 

Sahyddris ; end of rains. Flowers pinkish. Leaves simple. 

Desnwd i n in |>a n ijhi'itm. 

Plains and Chdts. Cold weather ; leaves 1-3 foliolate. A variable 
plant, as can be seen at Mahabaleshvar, where it is common after 
the rains. 

Ciccr at'ietin u7n~ITarbhara. 

The familiar chatui or gram ; cultivated. 

Ficia hirauta — 

Cultivated ; it affords a reddish grain, which when ground and 
mixed with jvdri is said to form the much advertised i?em- 
knta arabka (Dalzcll). 

Phaseolm r/ra/n/h*. 

Pasami Ghdt ; an erect plant. 

PhaseoJm irtneiTttw. 

A twining plant. 

Phaseolitd mniiyo — Udid. 

Cultivated extensively. It is the earliest crop of the season. 

Vigna vexillata. 

Phaseolus sepiarius of Dalz. and Gibson, Bombay Flora. Flowera 
large, rose-coloured. Rains; Ghdts; common. Sweetpea as 
commonly known. 

Buteafixmdosa — Palaskalria, 

Ghdts. Not very common in the plains. Flowers orange red. 
Cold weather. Pod with a solitary seed. at the tip. 
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Erythrim indica-^Pdn<jdm. ^ Appendix A* 

Flowers bright scarlet. A prickly rather naked tree, plentiful on — 

the liightT Ghats* ; pod necklacc-shaped. Botanv. 

Clitoria tenuifea. 

Flowers largo, blue with nii oriingc centre : sometimes white ; 
common iu bodges in the plains Itains. 

Dolichos kihliih — PdtU. 

Cultivated. Flowers very sweet scentod. 

Dcdichos hifloms — Kvlfh i . 

Cultivated. A pulse much used on the Madras side instead of 
gram. 

Psophocaiyiis tctya(j<m)lolnuf — (%\ndluiri . 

Ohevaux-do-lrizo bean ; cultivated. The French bean is P. nanus. 

Tho scarlet runner P. inultillorus 

Atylvsia UneaUt. 

Atylosia. Lawii of Bombay Flora. Flowers yellow. 

Ca ja mm i i w/ /<; im — Tu r. 

A common sliriib on tho Ghitts. Cultivated. The, stalk is used 
for charcoal. It is also useful for making baskets, grain bins, etc. 

Cylista acariosa, 

A somewbat woody creeper wdth curious dried or enlarged calyx, 
and yellowisb red corolla ; cold weather ; common. 

R }jnr.hosia ti\ i u i m/i . 

('Common. Flowers yellow with purple Ktri]>e». Cold 'vveatber. 

Fleminyui * 

Sahytldns. Flow’c'rs hidden by a large f(>ld(‘d persistent bract. 

DaUn ryia- - The hhakmxnl inhe. 

^J’here arc sc'Veral spccit^K in the Koyna valley. Probably 1). vohi- 
bilis as a crccpci and 1). latifolia us a tree. 

Pniujamift yhthm —Kitntnj. 

A hainlsomc tree with iiglit green foliage? like the beech. Common 
along tlu! banks of river-beds near the hills. Flowers whitish- 
lilac ; May. A useful roadside tree where the subsoil is moist. 

CcEsalpinia sc put ria. 

A vi'ry prickly woody climber, common os a hedge plant near vil- 
lages. Flowers y'dlow' ; cold weather. 

Cccsalpiniu h<nulm — Sdytt ryitta. 

Aho a prickly woody climber. The pod dry and armed on tho faco 
with abunclaut ivory prickles. 

IldemaUfxyloii aimpcchcanuni — The lo^u’-ood tree. 

Found planted in compounds about the station atStitAra. Flowers 
ill thick yellow spikes, ^rho wood and liark afford a dyo in 
coii.sid<Tal«]c ahundance, a dye not unknown to wino concocturs, 

Poiiiciaiia pulcher — ChUrnahtr. 

The common garden variety. 

Poinrutna reyui. 

The Royal Culmoli or ; gardens. 

Wagatea itinmta, 

Sahy {Idris. Flowers in tapering spikes 1 to 2 feet long. Scarlet and 
orange-colourtd. A prickly woody climber. 

Parkinsorda aculmta. 

A low tree ; cultivated. Found near villagog especially those where 
Muealmdns have settled. A broom-like tree with yellowish 
flowers. 

Cassia Jidula — G\mmla or Bam. 

A handsome small tree with drooping bunches of yellow flowers. 

A little like the laburnum at first sight ; towards the Ghats ; 

May. 

Casfia av/riculata — Ta rv^t. r. 

A shrub. 

' Cassia ahsus. 

Shrub. Leaflets 9 ; large membranous. 
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/ ^fmla jmmUa. 

The CasHia flowers are all jcfllowish eoni])Osed oF h sub-equal petals, 
The stamens are usually of various sizes, rarely all perfeet. 
I'he bark of the Camiculata is much uac^i for tanning; it produces 
a valuable light-coloured leather. The Senna of commerce is 
formed of the leaves of various cassias, whilst the pulp in the 
legume of C. fistula is a safe laxative. 

7'a marindus indie m — Chinch. 

The Kast Indian tamarind tree. The West Indian species is T. 
occidentalis. It is to be found at Ahinadabad and where Musal- 
irn'ins have been, but not elsewhere. 

Bduh ini a raccm om — Apia . 

Leaflets united to the middle. Several varieties of Ihiuhinia aro 
found as avenue trees, and aro conspicuous for t\ieir handsome 
light purple or white flowers a little like those of a Pelargonium 
at a distance. 

Bcuthinin f/u^mrea. 

Found truly wild on the Pasarni Gh4t. Flowers September ; deep- 
pur]) le. 

ProHojriti ttpici [fera. 

Not common. A low tree. Much commoner in OujarAt. This is the 
tree to which (in the Deccan) processions ])rocecd during the Dasi’a 
festival (Dalzcll). 

/ )i(rost<trhifs eimrfa. 

Khdmatki (lliiit. A thorny shrub. Spike of flo^Ycrs, one-half the 
spike yellow, the rest rosy. 

Mimona hamata. 

Heads of flowmrs ro.sc-colonrcd. A small prickly bush like the sensi- 
tive }»laut. Stony plains. 

A cm % a arab ica — Bdhlml. 

fl'horo are several varieties of this acacia. 

Acacia fartumuim. 

A singularly sweet-flowered erect shrub with thick pulpy pods. 
Common. 

A cacia Uncophlmi — Jiemm. 

A tree wdth long straight spines and panicled yellow’ inflorescence. 
The bark is employed in distillation. Plains. 

Acacia i^ntna. 

Plains. A middle-siziKi tree with white bark and downy branchlcts. 
Corolla nearly white. A. catechu (Ihair) and A. sundra, which are 
both near A. snma, are stated by Dalzcll to be met with in the 
plains. Near the Khllmatki Ghdt a number of acacias and mimosas 
arc to be found. The b(‘st gum nrabic is said to be the ])roducc of 
Acacia veia, an African species, but y)robably the same as our 
A. arrtbica. The valuable astringent substance called “Catechu or 
TeiTa japonica” is procured by boiling and evaporating the brown 
hcartwood of A. catechu. It is obtained by simply boiling the 
chips in water until the inspi.ssatod juice has acquired a proper 
consistency. (Lindley, Vog. Kingd.) 

Alhizziu leliwh 

Generally found as an avenue tree. 

A Jh izzio at i pula ta — Ud'ol. 

A handsome graceful tree growing on the Sahy&dris. Flowers 
pinkish. 

ROSACEiE. 

Pygeum Oardneft. 

Mahdbaleshvar. A tree ; flowers yellowish white. Cold weather. 
The seeds smell strongly of prussic acid. The kernels of the fruit 
said to be used for poisoning fish. 

CEASSULACEJS. 

Kalatichae olivacea. 

Hills near Umruj and Kardd. A fleshy-leaved olive-coloured plant,* 
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with largish pale-pink flowers. These plants are very readily pro- 
pagated, pieces of the stem or leaf forming now plants readily. 
COMBRETACE^.i 

Anogeistis lati/diia. 

Common as a stunted tree on the eastern slopes of the Sahy&tiris. 

Termituilia dieb-ula — Hirda. 

Ghdts ; common. The fruit is an article of commerce for the large 
quantity of tannin it contains. 

Tcrminalia glabra — Ain. 

Near the SahyAdris, chiefly Koukan side. A useful timber tree. 

Ttrmiwtlia paniawita — Kinjal. 

Ghat country. 

€(mbret\m oralifoliam. 

SahyAdris. A large scandent shrub. 

MELASTOMACEiE. 

Memecylon ed\de — Anjan. 

The iron- wood tree, common at Mahahaloshvar and on the Sahyndris. 
Notable for its pretty tufts of purjde flowers and dark shining 
leaves. 

MYllTAgE^. 

Eugenia jambolaria — Jdnd)hul. 

Vefy common, especially on the GhAts. 

Careya adtorea — Kmihya. \ 

A common tree near the GhAts. One of tho trees usually 
pollarded for the leaves and branches which aro used as an ashy 
manure. 

LYTUUACE^l 

A mmania Jloribumla‘, 

Books near water on tho GhAts. This is the plant so commonly 
called Heather ” by visitors at MahAbaleshvar, 

Woodfoi’dia tomentom — Dhai t i . 

Grisloa tomentosa of Bombay Flora. Very common on hill sides. 
A shrub with rod flowers, 'Fhe calyx being red and conspicuous 
may bo readily mistaken for tho corolla. 

Lawsonia a lha — Me na L 

The Henna plant, used m a shrub for garden hedges. 

Lagcrstroemui jHi niflara — Ndnth. 

Near GhAts ; common. The Bentoak tree. Flowers small wliito. 
May. 

CUCURBITACEiE. 

This family is fairly well reproson ted in SAtAm ; notable is the 
Colocynth, a creeping plant with n ^ fruit the size of an orange 
variegated longitudinally with green and yellow. 

BEGONIACEiE. 

Beg(ynia creiutta. 

MahAbaleahvar. Rains. 

UMBELLlFERdE. 


neracleum coi\caneme--Pi^n^^ Tir u/t i i i 

Common on tho SahyAdns between MahAbaleshvar and Panchgani. 
August. 1^0 white flowers which are largo for the order are pretty. 
It is eaten by the natives, 

C<ynandrymMHimn>-- 

Cultivated- The plant has a peculiar smell, hence the native name. 
The seeds “ Coriander " are much used in curries. Besides tho 
above, the family is represented by several weeds of but littlo 
general interest. 


i Tho well known “ Quis-Qualis ” of Indian gardens belongs to this order, 
B 1282- dO ’ 
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CACTEJS. 

OpmUa dilUnia. 

‘‘ Prickly pear.” Native of Brazil Common near villages ; a great 
pest. The cochineal is said to feed on a species of Opiintia. 

EUBIACE-^.' 

Miucmda frondoaa. 

Sahyddris. Cold weather. Shrub notable from one of the calyx 
segments beiM produced into a white leaf. 

Randia dvmetorvm---ffkela. 

A small thorny tree or shrub. Common on the Ghats. Hot 
weather. Flowers white or yellowish ; fruit hard, size of an apple. 

Ixora parvifl(}i'a--MdkH, 

Eastern spurs of the Sahyddris ; tree j wood useful for torches. 

Ixora nigricam —Kdtkiwa. 

Ghdts (Dalzell). 

Pavetta indica — Pdpat, 

A common shrub on the Ghdts. Flowers white in corymbs on the 
leafless branches. April. 

Hamiltonia m/ysorensu. 

Fort- hill, Sdtiira. November. A small erect-growing shrub with 
fascicled flowers of which the pallidly purple angers contrast 
prettily with the creamy white corolla. 

WeTuilaihdia notm^yiaiia. 

A shrub. Fx’agrant crowded white flowers. Banks of the Yenna, Jan- 
uary and February. 

Hedyotis aspera. 

Plains. Common. 

Anoiis carmaa. 

A very common straggling trichotomously branched herbaceous plant 
with purple flowers. Found in the rains on the plains and after on 
the Ghdts. 

Bvbia cordifolia — Oooae grass. 

Sahyddris. 

COMPOSITE®. 


Larnpra^Iutniim microcephalim. 

Mahdbaleshvar. Flowers purple, October. Decaneuron microcepha- 
lum of Bombay Flora. 

Adenoon ir^dicum. 

Mahdbaleshvar. Flowers blue. October. 

Vemonia cinerea. 

Plains. A common low weed. Flowers purple. Cold weather. 
Vei'noma anthelmintica. 

Black soil ; plains. A tall erect purplish plant. Heads purple. 
Cold weather. 

Centrathei'im tenue. 

Decaneuron lilacinum of Dalzell. Fitzgerald Ghdt. Flowers of a 
beautiful lilac. After the rains. 

EUphantopm acaber. 

Ambenala. Fitzgerald Ghdt. 

Adenaatemma viscoaum. 

Mahdbaleshvar. Flowers white. October. 


1 This order is a very large one and contains many important species, foremost 
among which may be placed cinchona and coffee* Attempts have been made to 
introduce the Cinchona plant at Lingmalla-^MahAlMdeshvar. The attempt, however, 
has been a failure, either through the site being too exposed or the soil unfavourable. 
The use of the cinchona bark from which cminine is made was first introduced into 
Europe by the Jesuits after the conquest of Peru, and it was known for a long time 
as Jesuit a bark. Coffee is grown at Pdnchmuu, but apparently not very succesnully. 
Ipecacuanha is the root of a plant ol thie order (Cepberfis ipeoMnaaha), a Utile creep- 
ing-rooted haU-herbaoeous punt found in damp shady forests in Bnu^ • 
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Aggeratwn conyzoides. 

Flowers white. A. very common weed in the plains. Cold weather. 
Cyathodine sti'icta. 

Common everywhere in the cold weather. Flowers purple. A deli- 
cate, odorous, erect-branched plant. 

Cwiyza cibainthifolia. 

Flowers yellow. An erect pubescent plant. Very common at 
Mahdbaleshvar in the cold weather. 

Erigeron asteroidea. 

Rare ; plains. Cold weather. Flowers bi-colorous. 

BUmea amplectens. 

Plains. Cold weather. Flowers purple ; common j especially on 
West Lower Ghdts. 

BUmea ylomerata. 

Flowers yellow ; cold weather. Whole plant highly aromatic. 
Sphoeranthua mollia. 

Cold weather. Flowers purple in bullot-like heads. Very common 
in rice helds and marshy ground. An aromatic plant. 

Qnaphaliumfi indicum. 

An insignificant tomontoso whitish weed with yellow flowers. 
River banks, in cold weather. 

Ccesylia axillaris. 

Flowers light purple. Common in water-holes after the rains. Plains. 
Vieoa aurieulata. • 

Flowers yellow. Common in the cold weather in the plains. 

Vicoa cernua. 

Flowers yellow. Common at MahAbaleshvar and Ghdt region after 
the rains. 

Ptdicaria u'ujhtiana. 

Calliste'phus wightianus of the Bombay Flora. Flowers yellow, 
largish, common in the eastern districts ; plains ; in the cold 
weather. 

Lagascea mollis. 

Cold weather. Rare. Flowers white. Found near Tdsgaon. A 
more or less pubescent flexuose branched plant. 

Siegesbcckia orientalis. 

Common. Plains. Flowers yellow. Cold weather. 

Eclipta alba. 

Common; flowers white ; after the rains ; plains. 

Blainvillca latifolia. 

Flowers white ; inconspicuous ; common after the rains. Plains. 
Spilanthes annella. 

Flowers yellow ; common. 

Chikotia abyssinica — BdtUil. 

A commonly cultivated plant ; floweia yellow. The seeds produce a 
bland oil. 

Ohssocardia linearifolia. 

Flowers yellow ; grass lands ; plains. 

Biderhs pUosa. ^ . . . 

Flowers yellow ; common in the plains ; late in the rains. 

Artemisia wlgaris — Davrva. 

An erect coarse plant, very cximmon on the sides of hills, is cat 
and need for roofing purposes. 

. Oynwra simplex. 

Flowers de^ orange like a gigantic dandelion. Kelghar and other 
Ghdts. lowers after the rains. 

Notonia grandijlora. 

A fleshy smooth shrub, a little like the Euphorbia ; flowers yellow ; 
beads lai^e ; cold weather ; Sabyddris. 

Seneeio Graharm. 

Senecio belgawnetms. 

EMnqps eeJiinatus. 

Indian thistle. Common on the plains. 
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Ooniocavhn ytalnmn. 

*‘Amber})oa ” of the Bombay Flora. Flowers lilac ; near Wdi. 

IVicokpis gUiherrivrui. 

Fitzgerald Ghdt. Flowers purple; tall, erect, smooth plant. The 
leaves are spotted with black specks. Cold weather. 

Lactam »(mcMfolia. 

“ Bracbyrampns ” of the Bombay Flora. Common on the plains in 
the cold weather. It reminds one of the sow-thistle. 

CAMPANULACEjE. 

Lobelia nicotiancefolia. 

A tall erect plant with largo white flowers. After the rains ; Gh^ts ; 
common. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

AmgaUis arvemis. 

Shepherd’s weather glass. Pdnchgani; rains; flowers blue; open 
only when fine. 

MYRSINE.^. 

Mopsa iiidica — Atki. 

Mahdbalcshvar ; common ; November. A shrub with very small 
white flowers. 

SYRACE^. 

Sym^)lM08 BeddoheL 

A small tree ; Koyna Ghdts. 

OLEAOEiE. 

Jasininium ai'borescenn. 

The wild icssamine ; common near and on the Ghdts. March. 
During the famine the large seed of the jasmine was pounded up 
and used with other forest seeds for food. 

APOCYNACE^. 

Carissa earavdas. 

The well known Corinda.” The berries arc ripe in May ; they arc 
edible and useful for preserves and tarts. 

ritm rosea. 

The periwinkle of Indian gardens; common at Sdtdra. 

Tahenwe/nioutam coromria — Lagad. 

Sdtdm gardens ; common in tho rains ; the sweet-scented double 
white flowers very noteworthy, 

Plmmiia acutifolia-^KJuiri champa. 

Sdtdra. The whitish-flowered and then leafless rigid tree of com- 
IK)unds ; leaves large, collected at the extremities of the blunt 
truncated branches. 

Hotarrhem antidysmterka — Daalakura. 

Very common about Helvdk. ** This plant furnishes the officinal 
conossi bark, used in fever and diarrhoea, and which contains an 
uncry stallizable alkaloid ” (Dalz. and Gib., Bombay Flora). 

IVrightia tineiima^Kdla hira. 

A tree with long slender follicles. Fitzgerald Ohdt below ** Cherry. 
Khind.” “ The wood of this tree is remarkably white and close- 
grained, coming nearer to ivoiy than any other I know of.” — Roydy, 
“ Indigo is made from tho leaves and tender branches.’’ — Dak, 

Neritim odorum — Oleander. 

Common in gardens. It is to be met with along tho banks of tho 
Yenna near Medha, probably escaped from cultivation. 

Bmumontia gi'andjflmu. 

An extensive woody climber with large leaves and grand white 
flowers. Gardens ; SAt4i*a. 
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ASCLEPIADB^.1 

Cryptolepis B^ichamnL 

A milky slirub with dark-coloured bark. December. Vdma river, 
CcUotrojm procera. 

A common shrub in tho plains, notable for its large oval leaves and 
bunches of purplish flowers. The milky juice is used by tho 
natives for medicinal purposes and also for propariug leather. 
Handkerchiefs have been made from the fibre of this plant. Tho 
fibre is very strong and silky. 

Dwmia extenaa. 

A common climber. Plains. Notable for its fruit which is in pairs 
and covered with soft bristles. 

Caralluma Jhnbriata — Mdhir suug. 

Koregaon. A fleshy leafless plant of unpleasant appearance, Eaton 
as a vegetable. 

GENTIANE.^a 

Emeum hicolor. 

GhAts ; September. Flowers large white, tipped with blue. 

Exaevm pumilum. 

rdnchgaiii. Flowers blue. 

Camsemu (itffma. 

A* common weed at PAnchgani and Mahdbaleshvar after the rains. 
Flowers pinkish to white. • 

Swertia deevasata: 

Hills. Cold weather. Flowers white, Forma an excellent substi- 
tute for gentian ; sold in the basairs as a bitter. 

JAvDuinthenmm xnd ic am. 

A floating plant; ponds on table land Pdnchgani ; vSeptember. Flowers 
white. 

BORAGINEiE.s 

Tricodesma avivpUxicxiuU — Clduda hilpci. 

Satdrn. Rains ; a common weed. 

Paracanjum co'leati nmn. 

Flowers pale blue. During and after the rains. Very common at 
Mahdbaleshvar. 

CONV(3LVUI^CE-^. 

A rgyreia cwmita — MdhMuiuj. 

An erect growing shrub with deep purple flowers, common on tho 
sides of low hills about Sdtdni. 

Ipomoea obacura. 

Flowers yellow ; base of tube puri)Ie ; Ambenalo. 

Jportum coptica. . 

Flowers white, Leaves palmate. 

Ipomcea vitifolia. 

Flowers yellow. 

Iponuen oomiUa. 

Flowers pale blue. Ghdts. Common. 

Jponum mmpanulaia. 

Flowers large, pale rosy, deeper-coloured at base. Fitzgerald Qhdt. 
The above arc mostly strong climbers. 


* Tho Asclepiads are well represented in the plains. Sufficient notes, however, have 
not been taken to catalogue the genera and species fully. The garden ** Stephanotis ” 
belongs to this order, 

“ The order of Gentian worts is characterised by the uniform bitter secretions of 
every part, root, leaves, flowers, and fruit. The well-known Indian bitter and febrifuge 
Chii^tte consists of the stems and leaves of ** Swertia ebirayta/’ a native of Nepaul. 

* The plant whose leaves are generally used in * cups * in India is not a Borage at 
all, but a Labiate, Coleus aromaticus. The '‘prickly Comfrey” about which so much 
was written as a fodder plant some yean ago, is a Borage Symphytum officinale. ’’ 
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SvolmUua kirmtus. 

A very small horbaceous plant with tiny flowers of a beautiful deep 
blue. A common creeping plant in CTassy places in the plains ; 
the flowers are somewhat Tike those of “ Veronica.” 

Chiacuta hyaliiia. 

A leafless climbing parasite. Flowers small white, waxy. Found late 
in the rains on rubbish heaps from gardens in 8&t^ra. Bare. 

Besides the above there are several other plants of this order, which have 
not been catalogued. In gardens the following are common : “ The China 
creeper, Ipomcea quaraoclit ” with its multifid leaves and bright crimson flowers ; 
I. phoenicea, also with crimson flowers and cordate leaves, the Joequemontia 
and the Elephant creeper.” 

SOLANACE^. 

Solanum Jacquinii* 

Flowers purfdish. A prickly plant. Plains. Berries yellow when ripe. 
The seeds are reputed to be a sedative in toothache, when smoked 
in a pipe. 

Sulanum giganteum. 

Flowers puiq)li8h. Berries size of a pea ; red when ripe ; leaves largo, 
mealy below. A prickly shrub. FitzGerald Ghdt. 

Physalis aomnifera. 

Piinchgani. A plant like the “ Cape gooseberry.” 

Lkitwra faatiujaa. 

Flowers large white. This is n well known plant and much used when 
insensibility to outward things is required. 

The order Solanacem whilst it comprises many extremely poisonous plants 
Huch as Henbane and deadly nightshade, comprises also useful and nutri- 
tious ones such as the Potato, Tomato, Egg-plant or Brinjal,” Capsicum, and 
the Cape- gooseberry with its pleasant subacid fruit enveloped when ripe in a 
yellow calyx. Tobacco shoula not be omitted in the list of useful plants. 

The potato is extensively cultivated at Mahdbaleshvar, and at one time 
produced tubers quite equal to the European ; but, owing to the carelessness 
of cultivators in not selecting the best for reproduction, the potato is not what 
it was, or should be. The Tomato gi’Ows most luxuriantly at Sdt&ra. The “ L6l 
Mirchi ” (Capsicum fnitescens) is extensively cultivated in the plains, the 
bright red fruit showing out pleasantly from amid the dark green leaves. 
The yellow pepper (C. nepanlensis) does well at Sdtiira. 

The Brinpil (Solanum raolongcna) is to bo met with everywhere in the 
plains near villages as a cold weather crop. The variety of tobacco chiefly 
cultivated is believed to be Nicotianum tabacum. 

SCROPHULARINEdE. 

Cel^ coromandellia^ia. 

Common; plains. Flower in spikes, yellow; a viscid plant ; cold weather. 

H^temodia viscoaa. 

Common near Vdma river. Flowers dark-blue solitary. 

He'i'peatia rmnnieixx. 

Flowers pale blue. Karad— bed of Koyna river. 

Stnga orobanchioides. 

Common at MahAbaleshvar ; cold weather; flowers usually pink, 
few white flowered varieties are mot with. A parasite on different 
species 6f Euphorbia and Lepidagathis ; reddish almost leafless 
plants. 

Striga de^isiflora. 

Flowers white. Leaves lanceolate-linear. V&ma Bridge, cold weather. 

Sopubia deljohinifolia. 

Flowers sohta^, lar^, rose-coloured ; an elegant plant with feathered 
leaves. Varna Bridge ; cold weather. 

OEOBBANCHAGEiE. 

Onjhanche indica. 

Flowers lar^ piurple ; a leafless parasite growing on tHe roots of 
tobacco pumts in the cold weather and considered harmlnl to them 

I 
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LKNTIBULARIACE^. 

Utricularia orhicfulata. 

Rains. Pinohgani. 

Utricfularia arcuata. 

Flowers large purplish -blue. Those pretty little plants are 

found only in the rains, mowing in the crevices of rocks or wIioto 
the ground is more or less satiii*ated with rnoistui'O ; they have 
no real roots* but have long root-liko capillary branches* inter- 
spersed with little bladders or vesicles full of air. 

GESNERACEi®. 

Klugia •noianiana (Var scahra). 

FitzGerald Ghdt ; after the rains j flowers deep blue handsome. Leaves 
somewhat like those of a Begonia. 

BIGNONIACE^. 

Heteroph/ragma Boxbij/rghii — Vdras. 

Flowers dingy white ; March ; pod about a foot long and two inches 
broad. A timber tree very common on the Ghdts and plain bills. 

PEDALINEJS. 

Marfynia diandra. 

A large-leaved somewhat coarse plant with lar^o handsome pinkish 
trumpet-shaped flowers ; springs up in waste places in gardens in 
S4.tdra in the rains. “Tiic quaint-shaped beetle-like seed-vessel 
with its two sharp anterior hooks is noteworthj'. The plant is a 
native of Mexico. 

Sesamum itulicum, 

A cultivated plant, but found growing in waste places. Flowers rose- 
coloured, handsome. September The seeds pro^luoe “Jingelly” oil, 
an oil as taste ! obb as olive oil and for which it might be substituted. 

ACANTHACEiE. 

Thmbergia fragram, 

Flowers large, white. Hills in the rains, A creeping plant. 

Hygrophila Un^gtfblia. 

V4rna river and elsewhere. Flower-s blue in whorls. " It is a kind 
** of religious service among the Hindus to collect a lakh of these 
'* flowers to present to their idols. The ceremony is called 
**^LdkholiJ The seeds have con.sidcrablo diuretic powers and aro 
“called Tdlim-kbana.” Halz. and Gib,, Bombay Flora. 

Stnihilanthus grahamiana. 

Flowers large, blue. A tall branebed-shrub. FitzGerald Ghdt. 

Stnjbilanthua necsiana — Kdiui. 

Very common along the Ghdts, The stems, often 8 or 10 feet long, 
are useful for thatching, and the plants growing up thickly form 
an almost impenetrable forest. They are said to flower only once 
in six or seven years, and then dio down to be replaced by num- 
berless seedlings. 

Blepharia asptrrima, 

A herbaceous plant. Flowers blue; lobes of upper lips wanting. 
Very common at Mahdbaleshvar ; cold weather. 

jBorlerta terminalia. 

FitzGerald Ghdt. Flowers deep blue, two inches long; November. 

Barleria graiidiflora, 

FitzGerald Ghdt. Stem shrubby. Flowers solitary ; very large, pure 
white and handsome. November. 

Barleria prumitis. ^ 

Found at Kundal ; cold weather ; flowers yellow. The juice of the 
leaves mixed with sugar and water is given to children in fevers and 
.catarrhal affections. The ashes of the burnt plant mixed with 
water and rice kdnji are employed in cases of aropsy and also in 
coughs. . 
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Lepidagathis cHstata. 

Sdt^ra. Common. Flowers whitish, small ; cold weather. 

Jiisticia diffusa. 

Flowers small, pale, purple, common- S4tAra; rains ; herbaceous, 
Jmtuia procmnbem. 

Flowers as above, Mahabaleshvar ; herbaceous, 

Justicia montana. 

Shi-ubby. Flowers largo, white, in terminal compound spikes, Ghats; 
common, 

Adhadtoda maica. 

Shrubby. Flowers large, white with brown spots ; Gh^lts ; pretty com- 
mon (Dalz. and Gib.). Roxburgh says the wood is good for making 
charcoal for gunpowder. It is also used for making hedges in Ghdt 
villages (D. & G.), 

BhitMcanthus communis. 

Shrubby. Flowers small, white with a long compressed tube. Gene- 
rally to bo found in gardens. The roots rubbed with lime juice 
and pepper are used to cure ringworm, (D. & G.) 

Ecbolium. 

A glaVjrouH shrub the only one of its genus. Flowers greenish or 
azure-coloured, rather noticeable. The Ghdts. 

Itu/ngm repens. 

Vdrna river. Flowers small, pink; very common ; cold weather. 
Jiwufia clegam. * 

Flowers largish, of a beautiful blue. Sdtdra ; in moist places under 
trees ; cold weather. 

Dicli/ptera hivalvia. 

Flowers pink. Mahdbaleshvor, Herbaceous. 

Fenstiphe bicahjculata. 

Flowers rosy ; stem herbaceous, hexagonal, notable for having one 
of the bracts much longer than the other and looking at a distance 
like a pod. A common weed ; plains, 

VERBENACEiE. 

Laniaim aculeata. 

Shrubby. A common hedge plant around bungalows ; the flowers 
are light purple to yellow and the leaves smell when bruised some- 
what like black currants. 

Callicarpa cana. 

A tall shrub with small red flowers and large tomontose leaves 
“The bark is sub-aromatic and slightly bitter” (Graham), Common 
on the Sabyddris, 

Tectona graiuiis — Sdgvdn. 

The well-known teak tree. It apparently never grows to any size 
in tliese districts, the forests only furnishing rafters and small scant- 
lings. Sahyddris, 

Gmelina arborea. 

A tree, Flowers large, yellow with an open mouth ; yields a valuable 
wood, light and strong, used for artillery waggon shafts. 

Vitex bkoUyi\ 

A common shrub near the Ghdts and elsewhere. Makes a capital 
fence. Flowers light blue; underside of 3-6 foliolate leaves white; 
ViUx Uncoxylm. 

Sdtdra Ghdts. (Shuttloworth), 

CUrodendron serratum. 

A shrubby plant. Flowers pale blue. Ehodal-Khind. Kolhdpur Road. 
Clerodendt'on pklomoides. 

A large shrub. Flowers white, fragrant ; common in hedges near 
Ghdts. Many of the Clerodendrons afford handsome pot-phmts. 

LABIATiE. 

Ocinmn sanctum — Tulsi. 

The sacred “ TnW,” The flowers are pale purple and inodorous. 

A plant is to be seen in the courtyard of the fhouse of any Hindu 
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of repute, nnd in temples. The plant goes through the ceremony 
of tnarriapfo about the end of October. 

Lamndxda PcrrotUttii.i 

Pdnchgani and Vasanii GhAts. November. Flowers blue. 

Lavaiidida Btu'ntianm — (rona. 

Rainv«>, Plains. Flowers generally deep blue, but white varieties are 
found. 

Pogoste'trum pu^'purivmdu.^ 

Sahyadris; common. A coarse somewhat shrubby plant, with a 
purple stem, lias the odour of black currants. 

Dyscyphxjlla myosfiwideif. 

Flowers purple ; a low plant growing in water holes. Very common 
at MahAbaloshvar. 

Micromei'ia ma.l<x)lmiaiui. 

On the banks of the Ycnna, MahAbaleshvar. In its aromatic and 
carminative qualities, it rivals the pcp])ermint (D. & G,). 

Salvia plcbeia. 

Flowers very small, in whip-like racemes. Cold weather. “ Seeds 
used for killing vermin.” 

Srfuiellaria duc^xhr. 

MahAbalcshvar (D. and G.). Leaves purple beneath. 

Leucas Imujifolui. 

Leiu'aa I 'udfol m. 

Plains. Flowers white. ^ 

Lemas stelHyera. • 

Leman cUiata, 

Both plants common at Mahilbalcshvar. 

Lcoh^tis ne)tH(V folia. 

“ KAnta Sanmukh,” Herbaceous ; 6 feet high. Flowers largo orange- 
coloured; common on heaps of rubbish. Plains; scarcely indigenous. 

NYCTAGlNACEiE. 

Boerhavia repambi. 

Flowers [)ink. SatAra ; hedges ; a climbing plant. 

Boerhavia rvpens. 

HAtAra. Fruit ribbed, viscous. A climbing plant, 

Mirahdu jalapa -Oulhda. 

English Marved of Peru. Closes during the day and opens about 4 
P.M. (’ommon aloTig compound hedge.s in Siitara. 

Bmiga i millea spectabilis. 

A woody creeper with beautiful mauve braets, having a few small 
yellow dowers enclosed ; does well in SatAra gardens, and is a 
marked feature there in the cold wouthcr, 

Polygmmm Miiense. 

SahvAdris only. A scandent plant with white flowers and a triangular 
black nut. 

Polygonum glabmm. 

River beds. Flowers rose-coloured. An erect plant. 

AMARANTACEiE. 

Plants of this order are common in SAtara. They arc chiefly small 
herbaceous plants with generally mconspicuous flowers. The 
order furnishes numerous pot-herbs as ” Gbol ” from Mengea tri- 
quetra, which when young is as good as spinach. The TaffeH 
Qundi or globe amaranth (Gomphrena globosa) is common in every 
SAtara garden in the rains. Its heads of flow^ers somewhat resem- 
ble Red Clover. ” Cockscomb ” belongs to this order. 
CHENOPODE^, 

This order furnishes spinach (Spiiiacea oleracea), beet-root Mangel 


App^to A 

Botasiv. 


> None of the SAtAra lavendera have the same fresh odour as the European lavender 
(L. viva). • 

> The well known scent PcUch&ttli is obtained from a plant of this geons, P 

patchouli. . 

B 1282 - 81 \ 
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wurzel, garden orache (Atriplcx hortcnsis), Maydlichi Bhdji (Basella 
alba), most of which grow well in Sdtdra gardens. 

PLUMBAGINE^. 

Phmbago zeyUinica, 

Sterna shrubby. Flowers white. Kniulal. Taagaon. Grows from 
Kabul to Kew Holland. (Dalz. and Gib.). 

SALICACEiE.^ 

Salix tetmspeA'nui—Wdllunj — InJian n'illow. 

Mahdbaleshvar and banks of streams on tlie Ghdts. 

TUYMELACE/E. 

Lasiosiphoih eriocqUuihum — Lid mda . 

One of tlie cummoiu-st shrubs about Mtilidbuleshviir ; cold weather. 
Flowers yellowish. “The inner piwt oi Itugf^Ua lintpnriaj a shrub 
belonging to this order i.s (ho bejintiful l/iceijark,” so called because 
wdioii inuceratod and stretehed hiTru'ally it assumes the appearance 
of course lace, twisted and kindled; it was foriiicriy enifiluyiid in 
making the hIuyc whi])s iu^e<i hy negro diivers (liiiid., Yeg. King.) 
LAl'UACE.E. 

LiUem ftoicata — Pifni. 

A small tree, ; leaves narrow'-poiuiid, lighter beneath. Bernes bright 
rod wdieri rijie. Tlie commoiuwt tree at ^Ifdidbuleslivar alter the 
jdmhh id. 

The species rof this order are all more or less nroniafic and fragrant. 
Foremost among tlu‘ni arc Cinnamon and Cassin. Some sjiccies 
yield an abundance of ca!n})hur, o'^jx'cially in tin; roots of “ Cinna- 
monum.” 'J be camjilnjr of eommei'cc is obtained iVoin (be wood, 
branches, and loaves of Cain]>hora oflicinarum, byincariHof dry 
distillation. It is chiefly produced in Forriiusaand is called Chinese 
cainjilior.” (Lind., Veg. King.). 

SANTALACEyE. 

The sandalw'ood tree. Sautahnn alhinti^ is fairly common in Sdtara 
compounds. It never grows to any size, or large enough to pro- 
duce the wcll-kuown scented w'ood. 

EL(EAGNAGEH5. 

Elueagnm latifol la — Ambgu / . 

A large, elimbing shrub ; leaves silvery and shining beneath. Fruit 
size of an olive ; edihh*; common on the Sahyddris. 

EUFHOIIBIACE.E.2 

Enphoiina nivula. 

Alrhdbale.shvar. C’ommon ; the so-called cactus. 

Eiipho'i'bia iivri ifol ia — Thor. 

'I’he inilkbush, commonly used as a hedge plant on the plains. It 
grows to a good height. 

Euphorbia acaulis. 

ytemlcss. Leaves spotted as if with blood, rdnchgani. 


1 The poplar and aspen belong to this order. A cr^^atalli/ahle principle called 
Balicine Ims been obtaine»i from Sa(ix helis, which, according to Majindie, arrests the 
progress of fever wuth the same power as sulphate of quinine” (Lindley, Vfg, King ) 
A crystal of salicine is a beautiful sight under the Folariacope. ExcelleiTt cricket 
hats are made from the wood of iSalix alba. 

» 'i’ho above is a very scanty list of Euphorbiacero of Siltitra. This order contains a 
very great number of species most of which are harmful. They generally secrete an 
acrid milky juice. The croton oil, a most violent drastic, is prepared from the seeds 



elastica), and Caacarilla, belong to this order» 
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Ev^hcrbia rothkina. 

A smooth herbaceous plant common at Mahdbaleshvar in cold weather. 

Euphorbia hirta. 

Annual ; hairy ; a weed ; Satara. 

Euphorbia pa rviJU) ra . 

Annual, smooth ; a weed ; Sdtdra > in rains. 

Acalypha iadica. 

A weed ; flowers collected in a cup-shaped, toothed invelucre ; Sdtdra 
fields. liains. 

Homnoia riparia, 

A willow-like shrub ; spikes of flowers red. Common in beds of 
rivers along with the Tamarisk. Helvdk. Hot weather. 

Crozophora plicata, 

A lioary erct't plant, common near river banks ; cold weather. Plains- 
“ Hark very tough.*’ Dalz. 

Emhlica offwimlis — Aria. 

A tree. Leaves numerous, very small, giving it the appearance of an 
acncia. Pruit about the size of a largo cherry ; yellowivsh. The 
wood is hard and dunibh? particularly under water ; the bark is 
strongly aslniigont and is employed m the cure of diarrhoea. The 
fruit IS made into pickles.” (D- & G.) 

RicimuH cpm oinnis — Era n di. 

The castor-oil plant, cultivated iu the plains. A handsome red- 
st(‘imned variety is often to be seen forming ft fringe to sugarcane 
fields. 1’hc smaller variety Till ; the ordinary*one appears to yield 
the most oil. 

Phyllanthw Umccoh rim. 

A tree, wood bard and durable. OhAts. 

(JJlTlCACEiE. 

Trema IViyhtii — Ghol 

A small tree witli graceful foliage at the foot of the SahyAdris. 
PAnchgani (»hat. 

To this onler b(‘long the Vad, Pimpal, and Pimpri^ and Ndndruk, so 
much used lu the SAtara districts for avenue trees. 

The Wad or Banian in Flck.^ hmyalcim' ; Pimpal Ficus religiosmt; 
Pipri Firm jfSfudoijckt, and Nandruk Firm retusa. This last is a very 
umbrageous thickly-leaved tree, more suitable than the others for 
avenues. 

To this order belong also the Fig and the Mulberry ; the former fruit 
apparently does not do well in the SAtAra district ; the mulberry u 
cnicfly to be found as an occasional arboreous shrub near bungalows. 
All the species secrete a milky fluid- The India rubber of India is 
furnished by ‘'Ficus dastica.'' * 

AKTOCATlPACEiE. 

This order gives the Jack-fruit tree, Ai'tocarpus integrifolia. It is 
found on and near the Ghats, but does not flouiish inland. The 
wood is excellent ; it w^as at one time greatly used for making fur- 
niture, but it has been completely superseded by blackwood. Tho 
Bread-fruit tree is ^^ArtocarjyiM irvcisn.'’ 

SMILACE^. 

Sm/ilax ovalifolia. 

MahAbalesbvar ; common after the rains. A creeper with sharp, 
prickles, large 6 - 7 ribbed leaves, and umbels of red amooth berries. 
The natives make a decoction from the roots. 

LORANTHACE^. 

The Lorantbs, which are parasites or epiphytical plants like the mis- 
tletoe only having showy flowers and f^encrally larger leaves, are 
fairly well represented on the Sahyadris. L. cmeatus and E. 
chtuscUvs are met with at MahAbaleshvar. 
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ENDOGENS. 

LILIACE. 1 :. 

A»f)amgop8i8 sarmentosa. 

Flowers white ; berries red, something like an exaggerated asparagus 
in full growth. Hills. 

VreypeUdam. moidanum. 

P/inchgani. Flowers snow-drop like ; sweet-scented. September. 

MethAmira sn^)ed>a.. 

Plains. Kolhdpur Khind. A veiy handsome orange- flowered plant. 

Ledeb(mria rmmlaia. 

Sdt^ira. Flowers like those of a tiny hyacinth. Leaves spotted. Bains. 
At least two varieties of Aloes arc commonly grown in the district 
which are sorvicoablc as hedges and also valuable as a source of 
fibre. Aloe fibre is becoming more appreciated yearly and consider- 
able quantities are sent to Bombay. 

COMMELYNACEiE. 

Several small plant.s of this order ajipear in the rains on the plains, 
chiefly of the genus Cyanotis. The beautiful blue of the long- 
coloured petals, and the hairy stamens of some are noteworthy. 
Cyjinotis cristata is very common. C. tuberosa is also to bo met 
with. 

ABOIDEiE. 

To this order belong.s the snake-lily of Mahdbaleshvar Arisaema 
murraya.'* In gardens varieties of Oaladiums do well in the rains. 
At Mahdbalcshvar there is a very cal adium- like plant found grow- 
ing on the stems or in the hollows of trees, the Bemusatia vivipara 

OBCHIDACEiE.i 

Many spoines are represented on the ghdts, among them JKrides 
ciiapa ami JE. UmUenam^ the latter with its pallidly purple flowers 
appearing just before the rains. The following are also met with : 

Dendvobium barhatulum. 

Cold weather. Flowers cream or nankin-coloured. Veiy common 
about llelvdk. It is leafless when flower- bearing. 

Eria hraccata. 

Flowers large, white in Juno; the pseudo bulbs are enclosed in a net- 
like sack. Branches of trees ; leaves 2. 

Haben-aria roiundifolia. 

Little white ground orchid. June. A pretty little plant ; leaf solitary. 
It is also common in the plains later on. 'I’hc tubercules are said 
to be the source of a common kind of Sdlam miaH a highly nutri- 
tive substance. 

Hahemria lo^uficakarata, 

Hendoshi. Sontember; 2-3 feet high. Handsome flowers : white. 

Platanthera hrachypnylla. ^ 

Flow'ers small greenish white ; leaves 2. Mahabaleshvar. 

Platanthera Smauihce, 

The ^aut orcliis. Flowers very largo, white. Koyna valley. Rains. 
This orchis is 3 to 4 feet high. 

MUSACEiE. 

Aftwa omata. 

The wild plantain. Sides of rooky hills on the Ghdts. This is one 
of the first plants to show fresh growth after the burning of grass 
in the hot weather. The cultivated plantain, of which there are 
many varieties, is M. sapientum. 


' Vanilla is the dry food of an orchid •• Vanilla planifoila.'* The plant' is a Mexican 
one. 
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ZINGIBERACE^. 

Glotba marantim. 

Flowers slender Wight, yellow. Mahdbalcshvar. Rains. 

Zinziber Tnacrostachyum. 

Flowers white; middle lobe* marked with purple lines. Mahdbaloshvar. 
(Graham). 

Curcwna cavUmt. 

Coma white. Flowers yellow (a white variety also). One of the com- 
monest undei-plauts at Mahabaloshvar. The leaves appear above 
ground just before the rains. From the tub(*rs a kind ot arrowroot 
18 made, samples of whieli can bo purchas(ul from tbc‘ ( ■Innarnc'ti at 
Mahabaleshvar, where at onetime it was hoped to have popularised 
the manufacture. The arrowroot of coinm<‘ree is made from the 
tubers of a West Indian plant ** J/anitt-ia arundinticea ” n plant 
belonging to another Order Marantacem which includes the (Uinnas 
or Indian shot plants of Indian gardtuia. 'J'he making of arrowroot 
from the tubers of the various Indian CurenmaB should bo taught 
the hill people extensively. 

In the late famine, tlie tubers, of which thero is an inexhausGhIo 
supply, would have furnished food for thousands. Mr. Fast, First 
Assistant Collector, made some attempt to develop the manufac- 
ture. 

The order of Ginger-worts provides many valuable aromatic and 
stimulating products such as Ginger from,tho roots of Ziuf/ibet' 
officAnalo, Galangale from * Alpinia galangai Hnlad ov turmeric, 
the H})ice that gives such flavour to curries and cardamoms, the 
seeds of various Ellcttanas, Turmeric is grown in garden land in 
the Satdra districts. 

AMARYLLIDACE^. 

Vrinum Rojcburghii, 

Flowers large, white. Mahabaleshvar. Jane. “The Mahabaleshvar 
Lily.” 

HYDROCHARIDACE^. 

OttalUi iiidwa. 

Flowers white. Tanks near Sdtdra ; Hoating plant. 

PALMACEiE, 

Thi^rc are not many plants of this tribe in Sdtdra upland district. 
However, the. “ Carijoia is to he seen in most of the 

Koyna valley forests. It is a large tree and produces a good quan- 
tity of toddy. “ PheenU acanlis ’* is. to he met along with the wild 
plantain on the hill sides. The date is the dried fruit of PhosniM 
dadiliftira. In the llelvak forests the cane Calamus rolang is to he 
met with, whilst in garden land the cocoanut and arecanut palms 
are fairly common, more however as ornamental trees than useful 
ones. These re(juire a softer air; the cocoanut indeed never flourishes 
away from the immediate vicinity of the sea. 

PANDANACEuE. 

Screw-pine hedges are to bo seen near villages in the district, but are 
not very common ; probably the plant is Payidanus furcatus. The 
fruit is something like the pine-apple. 

CYPERACEJE and GRAMINEiE. 

Of these two Orders no list can be given for want of sufficient notes. 
The well-known Harydli or Diirva is Cynodon dactylon. The 
bamboo which is but a gigantic grass grows on the Ghdts; Bomhuea 
aiimdo is probably the one most met with. 
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Botany. As many as thirty different ferns arc said to bo found at Mababale- 

shvar, where the commonest kinds are the "Bracken {Pteris aQuUina)^ 
identical with tlie En^^Ush plant ; the Silver Fern (Cheilanthes fan- 
nosn) ; iha Os7nu7ida on the banks of the Yenna. Various ** Asple- 
niiiinSy*^ “ Aspidiiirns,'^ Adder a tonguca, Golden und Parsley ferns, and 
many others. 

On the fort at Sdt.ira Indian maiden hair (Adiantum lunulatum), 
Hare’s foot and the ralm fern (Aspleniiim radiatum) are common. 
In river beds near the eastern spurs of the Ghats the European 
maiden hair (Adiantum capillus veneris) is to bo found. 

Club mosses are common on the Sahyddris in the rains, and Lichens 
and Mosses offer a large field for investigation. 

Button mushrooms are found near Sdtdra in the rains. 
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APPENDIX B. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL MAIIABALESIIV AR PLANTS.' 

With the exception of orchids and f<‘rns, the list comprises the plants 
on the hill only. “ The hill ” has been considered to extcMid as far as tho 
seventieth mile on the Pancli^ijani road, the thirtieth milt* on tho SdUra 
road, and the scventy-tliird mile on tlie road to J)as;4aon. Lingnmlla, 
Elphinstoiie Point, and Arthur’s Seat an* inelud<‘(l. As orchids and terns 
from the Koyna valley are constantly oth'red for sale at Mahiibaleshvar, 
the list of tJiese plants includes those of the Koyna valley : 

1. Turns. 


Namk. 

Na’ii\ K Namk. | 

IlKMAIlKH. 

Flacourtia ramontchi . | 

Til ni but 

(/ommoii. 

Fittosporum tloribuiulum 

Vekadi 

K arc. 

Elmocarpua obJonga . ( 

Kasu 

At liinginulla. 

Kvodia roxburghiana 


N ot <‘t>iiinion. 

Mappia betidiv 

|(kim.Ki 

Wry comnioii. The flowers 
very fetid. 

jNoplicliiini longunum 

1 Pygeum (rardncii 
Termiualia chebula*^ 

' Wunib 

Dare. 


Not common. 

! Hilda 

! ('oinmoii. Supplies tho 

inyrobalans ot commerce. 


^ Supplied by Dr. T. Cooke, Principal of the Poona Colle|/e of Sci(*nee. 

2 The inyrobalan tree is found tljroui'liouttheS.Uj'iradisti let, luit in .special ahundanco 
in tho MaliAhalcvshvar foivHtH, tlic lull .soil apparently heinj' well huiicd to its ji;rowlh. 
The fruii, the ehebulic myrobal..n of commerce, is aliout the hi/o of a daiiiHoii, though 
more pointed at one end, of a dta-p orceii colour, and contains a hard nceil ; when dry 
it becomes blackish ami very liard and shrivelled. It is iioteilibic in its natural state, 
but w'hcn mixed with the Bcheda and Avia the pow^der is taken as a Htomachic and 
mild aperient. The fruit i.s imicli valued in tanning and dyeing and finds a good 
market ill Hoinlmy for expoit to Europe, Jt is . ft>o used in outlying di.stricts in 
making an ink which is stronger and more lastiin; th, an the usual country ink. The 
best 18 preparcil in the following manner : Six pints of clear w’ater arc added to two 
pound.s of the nuts coarsely powdered, and allowed to macenite for two days in a 
closed iron vessel which should occasionally be shaken. On tho third day the 
contents are pressed and filtered, four pints of water arc a<ldctl to the filtrate, and the 
whole is wanned by a gentle heat, stirring all the time. When ebullition sets in, four 
tolda of sulphate of iron are added and the boiling is continuod till the surface becomes 
light blue and the whole is rciluccd to between three and four pints exclusive of tho 
piecipitate. It should now be gradually cooled .stirring all the time, strained through 
a clean piece of calico, and jmt into stoppered bottles. During the .six following days 
the bottles should be placed daily in the sun for about four hours ; on the sixth day 
two or three ounces of dilute gum are aihled to give it a proper consistency. Ink 
thus prepared is more suitable for European pens than for the reed pen used in 
native writing. Up to the year 1S77 the Jlinla. nuts in the Mahdbalcshvar forest wore 
left to the people who gathered and brouglit them for sale to a few dealers at 
Mahdbaleshvar. After this it was considered that the villagers would boas much 
benefited by giving the produce of the whole reserve to a contractor, who, in his own 
interest, would pay them a fair price for the quantity brought in and also prevent 
other d^era from interfering. In 1877 the contract fetched £86 (Rs. 860) and in 
1878 £61 (Ks. 610), In 1879 the nuts were bought by the Forest Department and 
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Botanical Namb. 

Nativk Namb. 

f 

llBMARBS. 

Trees— 

Eugenia jambolana 

Jdmbhl 

The commonest tree on the hill. 

Eugenia caryophyllcea 


Not common. Found in water- 



courses. 

Memecylon ednle 

Atijan 

V’ery common. 

liandia duinetorum 

Ghela 

Ditto. 

(Janlhiuin mnbellatum 


Not coinniou. 

Sideroxylon tonientosum 

Kumbal .. 

Ditto. 

Hymplocofl Beddomei ... 


Ditto. 

Olea (lioica 

PAr JAminil 

Hare. 

Litsiea fuscata 

Pisa 

I'lie commonest tree on the hill 



next to the jAmbhul. 

Litscea tomontosa (var glabres- 


Not common. 

oeiiH). 



Ilrirdelia retusa 

AsAua 

Rare. 

rhyllaiitlius lanceolaria 

Hhoma ... 

! Very common. 

Moms iitropurpurea .. 

ShAtht 

' Oiltivated. 

Ficus glonierata 

Uuibar 

! (-'oinmon. 

i'lcua cordifolia 

Asit 

1 Rare. 

Ficus caricaoides 


! Not common. 

8alix tetrasperina 

WAllunj 

1 The Indian willow. Grows near 



water. 


2. Shrubs. 


(Mematifl wightiana 

Moryol 

(^ommon ; twining. 

C<»cculu8 macrocarpus 

1 Watenycl 

Rare ditto. 

(Jyclea peltata 

' PAdcl 

Coimnon ditto. 

Capparia spinosa 


The Gaper plant. Rare, 

('lapparis loiigispina ... 

Kolisra 

A common bush. 

Sida cai’fniiifolia 


Not common. 

Tnuinfcttu rhoinboidea 


1 Pretty common. 

Tnddalia aculeata 


Not common. 

Glycoamis pcutaphylla 


Rare. 

Murraya Ktcnigii 

Kaddi-uim 

I )itto. 

Atalaiitia nioiiophylla 

MAkar 

(’oinmoii. 

(lyiiinospuna rotliiana 

Yenkli 

Tolerably common. 

Zizyphus rugosa 

Turan 

Common : fruit edible. 

Scutia indica 

Chiiuat 

Common : armed with strong 



hooked thorns. 

V^itis lanceolaria 


Common. 

Leea sambucina 


Rare. 

Allophyllus Cobbei 

Tipan 

Common. 

Crotolaria Leschenaultii 

Dingala 

A very common broom-like shrub 



with yellow flowers. 

Indigofora pulchelU 

Nirda 

Not very common. 

Atylosia lincata 

RAn Tiir 

Tolerably common. 

Flemingia strobilifera 


Not common. 

Acacia mtsia 


Ditto. 


resold at a considerable profit. The quantity bought at two places within the 
MahAbaleshvar forests was seventy-two tons (74 kkandis 14 moTW and ISpdUis) 
and the cost £149 (Rs. 1490). At first the nuts were lH>ught at 1 Jd for nine pounds 
(I 0 . per prttrt). When they became rather scarce and somewhat dry the rate was 
raised to l^tf. (one anna) ; and towards the end of the season, when the nuts were 
dry and hard, l|l(f. (I| anna) was given. This departmental working is popular with 
the gatherers as they are always sure of a market The whole suraly .was bonght at 

{ mblic auction by a trader from Mah&d at about Ifcf. the pound (m. 49 the hmntU) 
eaving to the Forest Department a profit of about £240 (Rs. 2400). Dr. HeConaghy, 
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NATr\'R Namr. 

Rkuarkb. 


Sh R c jw — continued. 

Rubus Lauiocarpus 


Cultivated. Tlio Mahdbaloshvar 
iiisp berry. 

Rnbufl rugosus 


Karo. 

WendlaiuTia notoniaua 


Parc. At Lnigmalla. 

Vangucria edulis 

j Alu 

Not common— fruit edible. 

Pavtitta iiulica . . 

j 1‘Apat 

VVry connnon. 

Paychotria truucata 

Very rare. 

Mopsa iiulica 

1 Atki 

Common. 

Rtnbelia ribes 

j Ambi'igli .. 

Ditto. 

Josuiiuiam arborescena 

1 Kiisar 

A very common climber. 

Ligustriini nilgherryensc 

! 

( Simmon — The Indian privet. 

RauM'olfia dcnaiHora 

J 

Rare - at Linginalla. 

Gynmeiiia sylvestre 

1 Kavli 

A common twining shrub. 

Uitto iiiontana 

1 Am bri 

1 Not very common. 

Hoya pallida ... 

' Common. 

Solarium iiidicum 

1 .. .. 

Ditto. 

Ditto gigarttiMim ... 


Ditto. 

Ditto di'iiticulatum 

i . . 

Not very common. 

BruginaiiHia Candida ... 

1 

Cultivated common in Fiedgei 

k 

on the roiulsido. 

Asy stasia violacca 

1 

Very connnon. 

StrobilantliUH t'allosus 

Karvi 

Ditto 

ilarlcria tomiinali.s 

Not cmniinon. 

Lepidagatliia cuspidata 


V’^ery common. 

CallR’arjxa » ana 

' Aisar .. . . 

(^)iniTion, 

Vitpx 11 eg nil do 

Nirgund . 

Not common. 

Pogosteiiioii purpuricaulis 

IMngli 

Very cotnmom. 

Ccdobrookia tcriiibdia .. 

Ikiniari . . . 

Cominou. 

Lasmsipbon eriocephaluiu 

■ FI dm eta .. 

Very comm on. 

Eb-LMgiins latbolia . . 

Aiiibgul .. 

A handHonie climber : fruit cdiblo. 

LoranthuH obtusatua ... 

; Bdiidgul .. 

Common on trees. 

Ditto elastieua . , 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto cniieatus 

Ditto . . 

Ditto. 

Ditto loiiiccroidcs 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

Viacuin aiigiilatiiin 


Rare. 'I’iie Indian mistletoe. 

OHyriM wigbtiaiia 

1 Altai 

Coniinon. 

p]uph<»rbia niMila 


Not ctmuiion. 

Hoiniioia riiiaria 


Raic : in beds of streams. 

Trcma Wightii . 

Cihol 

Rare. 

Debregeaacc’a longifolia .. j 

Kap.si 

N .1 very common. 

Sinilax ovalifolia 

tlotyel ... 

A connnon climber. Young 

shoots eaten. 

Asparagopsis aarmentona 


Common. Climbing thorny shrub. 

3. Hkrb.s, excluding Orckidn, Fernn, and (iraHHia. 

Argetnone mexicana 


The Mexican thistle, common in 
cultivated land. 

Nasturtium officinale .. 


Water cress. In streams. 

Carjiamine aubumbellata 


Common in October on roadside 
walls. 

Polygala persicaricefolia 


Rare. 

Portulaca oleracea 

Ghol-bAji 

A Common weed in cultivated 



gn mud. 

Linum mysorenso 

Wundri 

Very common in cold season. 

Oxalis curniculata 



A weed : at Lingnialla. 

ImpatieiiB inconspicua 

Tirda 

Common : in cold season 

Ditto Dalzellii 

Ditto ... ...j 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto balaamiua « 

Ditto ' 

Ditto ditto. 
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BOTA.VtCAL NaAIBI. 


Nativi Name. 


Bbmarbs, 


Hkrbs— con^/«i/ecZ. 


Impatiens pulchurrimu 
Duto acaiilis 
Crotolaria vestita 
Ditto tn(;iuetra 
Ditto uana 
8 mithia hlanda 
Ditto huniitis 
Ditto Bctiilosa 
D.ttj pur^juica 
Dcsiii' diuiii parviflorum 
Phasooliis tnnerviua ... 
Vij^na VQxiUata . . 

Cylista scariosa 
lir/ phyllnm calycinum 
Ammaiiia doiibunda ... 
Tncodanthe . palinata ... 

Zehneiia umberata 
Ditto bauaiiana '... 
hey uiia cicuata 
Mollu.'o hirla 
D > d 1 1) >iy le t’/.>iatica . . . 
Pimpmella iTioiiOica 
llLi.'.cltiUm concaiiciiSO ,. 

Oldenlan lia corymbosa 
All >cia carno^a .. 

Habia cordifolia 


.... Tirda 


Alavndi ... 
ndnghevda 

Kaundal ... 

Gomdtti ... 
Waroli . . . 


Panda 

Itta 


Centmthenim tenuc 

Limpr.iOiiGBnium microccpba- 
lum. 

Adeiioon indicurn 

\ 2rn )iiia diveigens 

Suncciii GiMhanii 
Gynura simplex 

Aggeratnui co-iyzoides 

AduiMstj.iiina viFcosmn 

Ibcroceph il 1 latifulia 

SpibiiiKtius aomelia 

C Miyza stiTcia 

Art^.ini3ia p ivitlora 

Bl'.imij.i gloinerata 

(inriplialuim aibo-luteum 
Vicoice'iuia 

Bidens piloiia 

Tnchidepis glabeinma 

Lictuca hoyiieana 

liohelui nicotian* folia 

W’ahltnbergia gracilie 

Cephalostigina dexuoBum 
Swertia decussata 


Bunddr ... 
Suuki 


Davna 

Bombdrti 


Ddval ... 


Eaori 


Exacum Lawii .. 
Canacora ditfuaa 


.. Not common. 

On wet rocks, not common. 
Common. 

Do. 

Do. 

Common. 

Very common in cold season. 

N4it eominoii. 

Rare, 

Common. 

Very common in the cold season, 
... The .Mahdbaleshvar sweetpea : 

common. 

... Common. 

Not common 
Common on wet rocks. 

... Coniuioii. Fruit used in cattle 
I duseases. 

.. Comiiioii. 

...1 Dittc. 

Very common in October. 

A c mimon weed. 

Not common. 

Veiy C4imnioi) in November. 

... Common in Uctober. itaten as a 
potherb. 

Vary c»)mmon in October. 

Dill' '. 

... Common Iho root supplies a 
kind of madder. 

Common, cold season. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

.. N<»t very common. 

... C>>mim'U, cold season. 

Common. 

Not common. 

Common, cold season. 

Not common. 

Rare. 

Very common. 

... Very common at Lingmalla. 

... Common, 

Ditto. 

Not common. 

Rare. 

Common. 

Tolerably common. Gold season. 
... Ditto. 

Rare. 

A common weed. 

... Not common at MahAbaleshvnr ; 
common on bill above Panch* 
gaui ; used as a febrifuge. 

Very common in cold season. 

Not common. 


Paracaryum malabaricum 
Ditto oeleatinum 


Nisnrdhi 

Ditto 


Paracaryum lambertianiiiii 


Ditto 


Not very common. 

Very common— ^own u the 
MahAbaleshvar forget-me-noi. 
Rare. , 
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Botakioai. Nams. 

Nattvb Nami. 

ftBMABKa 


KiLUns—continued, 


Porana malaharlca 
Solatium ui^rum 
Datura fastULisa . 

Liiim >phiia gratioloidAS 
Hi^rpe-itis m >nniera 
Bonii«ya vt ri>niciTjfolia 
S riga orobaiujliioiilea ... 
Sopubiti (lepliuiifolia ... 
Utnoularia c<Erulea 
Ditto albo-C'iTirea 
Hy gropliila sei'pyllum... 

Bloplririq aapcrrima ... 
Jii^ticia iirooninlicna ... 
Rung p.irviHora 
Diohptera ItivMvis 
llap'siuihii vcrticillana 
Clcro<lc!i<lrt>Ti .'senvitum 
Ajugii (h'.hclia . 
PloctaulhruB Wi rjitii ... 
Dysiipliylla 

Ditto luyosmniilcs 
Micionuria malcolmiana 

Salvia plebcia 

Li^.uoas ciiiata 

Ditto stclligera 
Celoaia arg«iitea 
Achyrautlies aspera 
Polygonum glabrum . . . 
Ditto rivulure 
Ditto chineuse ... 
Ditto clegaus 
Ditto nepaleiiso ... 

Piper Bylvcentre 

Ditto Hookcri ... 
Euphorbia rothiana 
Ditto acaulia 
Tragia mvolucrata 
Oirardma heterophylla 


Bhavrl ... 
KAngdni ... 
Dhotra ... 


.. i }3r. rum hi , 
...j Ditto . . 

.. } Serrata ... 


Rdn Miri 
Ditto 
Dudhi 

Kulthi 
Aghdda . 


<\)mmou in cold eeaaon. 

Not common, • 

1 )itlo. 

Ditto. 

i i.''o’n!iion in wot ground. 

> jt CO III ni on. 

Corn non in cold season. 

Ntii eoiiUiio 1. 

C uuiumi lii wet ground. 

Not coiniiiiti). 

Toloralily common in moiat 
groan il. 

Common lu cold BeaBon. 

Ditto ditto. 

Not vi.'ry c..i:.mou. 

N(‘t comuioa. 

Ditto. 

Rare 

(’onimon.^ 

Very common. 

< ' 'iniuon in cold season. 

Not cmimon. 

The Mah;li).il(‘R!ivar peppermint ; 

on the h.inh.s of tho leuna. 

Not common 
\*ery common. 

Ditto. 

Not common. 

Comnuni. 

I 'oinmon in damp plaoea. 

Not 8 * common. 

V ei y common . 

Not common. 

Very common. 

Coiiiinoii. 

Not C'-mmon. 

A’ cry coiiiiiion. 

R;»rc. 

Vefy coii.iuon, a stinging plant. 
Not common ; a formidable plant, 
BtiMgH severely. 


Splitgerbera scabrella ... 
Elatostemma oppositifolia 
Bnrmaniiia tridora 
Curcuma caul ina 

Zinziber mscroatachyum 
Dioscorea triphylla 
Cyaiintia axiflaris 
Ditto long i folia 
Couimelina commuuu ... 
Arismma Muraryii 
Remuaatia vivipara ... 

Cryptocoryne Roxburghii 
Fin^bristylis seetivalia ... 
Garex indica ... ... 

Crinum aaiaticum 
Crinum brac^hynema ... 
Ledebouria’maculata ... 


Chawar .. 

Nisan 

Shendaryel 


Nagddn 

Ditto 


Not common. 

Common in cold BcaBon. 

Rare. 

... The Mahrlbaleshvar arrowroot 
plant. Very common. 

Not cornnon. 

... N<»t very common. 

(-\)mmon. 

Not very common. 

Common. 

The cobta hly, common. 

Rare at MahAhale^hvar j common 
on trees in the Koyna valley. 
Banks of the Yenna. 

In beds of streams. 

Common. 

... Ditto, 

.. ; Ditto. 

1 Common in the rains. 
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IlIOIABBB. 

Orchids found 

on the Hill and in the Koi/na Valley, 

Oboronia reenrva 


Rare. 

Ditto linfllcyana 


Rare in MahAbaleshvar : common 



in the Koyiia valley. 

Microstvlia llheedii 


riomnion in the Koyna valley. 

Deii(lro)ii*iuni liarbatulum 


Not common. 

Ditto lawianum 


Ditto. 

Ditto ramoHissiiiium ... 


Very common in the Koyiia 



valley. 

Ditto Macriri . . 


Corainou ill the Koyna valley. 

DcTKlrobrinni iiuinile 


Rare. 

.A^rirlos maculosa 


Not very common. 

Ditto liinlleyana 


The coiniiionest orchid in Mah^- 



halcshvar. 

Habonaria Candida . . 


Common in the rains. 

Ditto timer via . . 


Ditto. 

Platfiiithcra aii«aini<i? ... 


Very rare. 

Ditto bra<‘byjdiylla 


Tn the rains common. 

CirrhopetuluTii tinibnatuni 


CVmimon in the Koyna valley. 

Eria braccata ... ^ . 


Rare. 


Ficrnm/omw/ on the Tlill and in the Koj/na rallerj. 


Pleopultis menibranacea 


On trees, common. 

Ditto liiieari.s 


Ditto ditto. 

Adiaiitum lunulatiim ... 


Common, 

Ditto capillns veneris . 


Rare. 

Chcilanthc.s nirinosa 



V ery common. The silver fern. 

Pteris ucjnilina ... 


Very common. The bracken. 

Ditto quadriaiirita 


Very common. 

Ditto pidlucida . 


Koyna valley, not common. 

Asj»lt‘niuin planicaule ... 


Coinnion. 

Ditto trajiczifornie . . 


Rare. 

Athyriiun filix femina 


Very common in October. 

Ditto falcatum . . 


Not common. 

Aspidiuni cicutarium 


Very common— known as the oak 
fern. 

Nephrodium molle 

* 

Common. 

Acrostichuin variabile 


Not common, grows on wet rocks. 

Osmuiula rcgalis 


Common on the river Y enna. 

Liistra-a cochleata 


Very common in the Koyna 
valley. 

Pascilopteris tenninans 


Ditto. 

Acrophorus iinmorsus ... 


On trees near Bella Vista, known 
as the golden fern. 

Lygodium scandens 



Rare. 

• 


Principal Grasses. 


Arundinella pnmila. 
Ditto spicata. 

Ditto Btricta. 

Setaria glauca. 
Cynodon dactylon. 


Bathratherum molle. 
Eragrostis unioloides. 
Antnisteria cymbaria. 
Panicum proatratuxn. 
Isachne miliacea. 


Tlie Curcuma cauhna from which arrowroot has been obtained grows 
freely at Mahdbaleshvar and for miles along the tops of the hills. For 
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many years the Chinese ticket-ot'-loave men sold it to the Commissariat 
and to the Pdrsis who use arrowroot largely. Judging from the market 
value, five to six pounds tcj the rupee, it is very inferior to West Indian 
arrowroot which is the produce of aditferent plant. In lS7()-77, wlien the 
famine pressed heavily on th(' surrounding villages, a fi‘w of the poorer 
classes were induced to try an’owroot hut they raised objections and never 
took it so long as any oth(‘r food was procurable. In l.S7iS fyom 500 to 
GOO pounds were prepared by a European resident at a cost of 5.^ pounds 
for the rupee. Samples w(*re sent for analysis to Me.ssrs. Treaclu'rand Co., 
Phillips and Co., and Kemp and Co. The colour and taste were 
pronounced good, but it was found defic‘ient in nutritive proju-rties, and 
in the end the owner was obliged to sell it at tdght pouiids the rupe(». 
The preparation is simple. A labourer can gather from four to livc^ large 
basketsful in a day at a cost of 1|//. (1 anw\) tln^ basket. Tlit' root is 
scraped, washed, and reduced to a pulp by rubbing on a grater. Pounding 
in a mortar has been tried but found to smash tin*, globuh's of which the. 
root is composed. Aftm* being reduced to a pulp tluj arrowroot is wa-sluid 
in large flat basins or half baiTels which must be well (deaned so as not to 
give any tastti. I'o clean it thoroughly twelvti to fiftecui wiishiogs are. 
necessary. The s(5diment should be stirred each tinii^ fresh water is added. 
During the first washing the wat(‘r is muddy, and a dark scum s(‘ttles on 
the top of the sediment. This scum gradually fftsappears witli (^ach 
washing, but the washing must bo continued until the sediment is pure 
white and the water is not discoloured. Care sliould be* tak(m when 
emptying the water not to disturb the sediment. When the washing is 
complete, the arrowroot dries iiito a hard cake, which is easily remov(*d and 
afterwards pounded into powder. Each basket yields from throe to four 
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CAMPS.i 

Tjie district has 105 camps of which four are in the SAt^ra stib-division, 
nine in Koregaon, nine in Wai, ten in Javli, twelve in Kar^d thirteen in 
Valva, tw'onty.four in Patan, five in Tasgaon, seven in Kliandpur, seven 
in Kliatav, and five in Man. 

In ilie Satilra sub division Tasgaon, eight miles south-east near the 
Satara-llaliiinatpur road, is a good camp. Parli, five miles west of Satara, 
has a tol(Table camp close to the village. Shendre four miles south-west 
adjoining the mail road, and V'^aduth five miles north-east on the old 
Poona road, arc ext client camps. 

In Ivorcgaori itself the best is Kumtba an excellent camp in hard soil 
two miles north. Lhasurne, two miles w^est, is a magnificent grove of 
mangoe.s and palms and in b(‘auiy yields to none in the district, b it has 
th(' drawlmck of heing on black soil. It is a good starting point for 
Jalaudar hill. KiiTliai, the village of tlu* Pant Pritinidhi, is an excellent 
camp and stalling j>oint for visiting fort Nandgiri and the north-east of 
the sub-division. Dear, twelve miles nortli of Koregaon, lias n travellers* 
bungnlow and a mile north of the village a large mango grove forming an 
excellent camp. For the nortli of the sub-division Pimpoda lludrukh is a 
tolerable camp close to the Wai-.Adaiki pass road ; a bttter camp but less 
accessible is Sonke, a mile north of the road. Chavneshvar, tlirco miles 
west of honkc, is a pleasant resort in the hot w^cather, south of the 
Kh/imatki pass. I’dtare ten miles, and Panehvad eight miles .south-east 
of Wili, are fair camps. Vairdtgad and the big tree at Mhasve can be 
conveniently visit(*d from Panchvad. 

At Wai are a fair camp and a travellers* bungalow. The situation of 
the camp on the river is pictui esque but there is some danger of fever in the 
cold season. The western part of the sub-division is hilly and carts run 
as far as Asre nine mil(*s north-west up the valley. Tolerable shade can 
be had hero for small hill tents. It is a good starting point for a visit to 
Kcnjalgad fort three miles north-w est, and Kainalgad fort four miles north- 
east. Up the Jor valley there is a tolerable little camp at Part^vdi 
thirteen miks west. Pdnchgani the hill station has an excellent travellers* 
bungalow Five miles south-east of Wai is a beautiful mango grove at 
Kavtha, the best camp for visiting the south-east of the sub-division. 
North of the Kliilmatki pass in the KhandAla petty division the best 
camps are, for Khanddla itself Ajnuj two miles west. The east of the 
petty division is badly off for camps. At A hire four miles cast of 
Khandala is a good grove but very near the village. In the west there 
is an excellent camp at Lohom seven miles west of Khandala and Shirval 
camp ten miles north cannot be surpassed. 

At Medlia the head-quarters is a decent travellers* bangalow. For the 
Kuddl valley tlie large banian tree at Mhasve ten miles north-east of 
Medha forms an excellent camp. For the Gbits in the neighbourhood 
of Malcolm Peth, Moleshvar five miles south-east, and Avkili five miles 
east, are the best. For Pratipgad and the western Koyna valley the Vida 
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or Ambenali bungalow is excellent. Going down the Koyna, for Makrand- 
gad or tho Saddlebaok, Kasru d is a capital grove three miles south-west. 
From thence eighteen miles south-east is Baniiioli a fair camp only and 
five miles south of BAmnoli is Tdinbi with a tolerably big tfri-e giving 
shade to hill teats and tho best starting point for Vasota fort. Dare 
two miles west of Biimnoli, is a fair camp for the Amboli pass ; Kolghar 
four miles north-east of BainuoU, is an excellent grove in tho shoulder of 
tho hill bfitween Bainnoli and Medha, and Kas live miles s.mth-oast of 
Barnnoli with its new tank and irrigation bungalow, is a tlolightful resort 
in the hot weather. 

In the north twenty miles north of Karad is Aiit with a trav 0 ’]ors>’ 
bungalow. Umbraj, ten miles north-west of Karjid, has a pleasant bungalow 
belonging to the Bublic Works Department. Tho adjoining village of 
Shevde has an excellent dense grove of mangoes bat in rather a breczolesa 
situation and damp in tho cold weather, iduif Havel i has a 

nice grove six miles north of Kanid and a quarter of a mile south 
of the mail road Talbid a mile north, and close under, Vasantgad has a 
magnilicent mango grove which however is dillicult to reach, the. mile 
of cross country track being very rough. Karad itself has a oarnp on 
the west bank of the Koyua river. Tho shade is thin and tlic camp not 
desirable. The travellers’ bungalow is also iinfoijLunately vi'ry dusty. 
A convenient camp for Karad is Jaklunv/idi, four inflos soiitli, with good 
shadj, and adjoining the chnd' BuJvlhist oaves. For th(‘ Vang valley 
Kolevadi, nine miles we>t-south \v(‘sL of Kar.id, is a p'M'fect earnp and for 
Kiile and its neighbourhood N'ond, though small, is a tirst rati.* (;amp. 
At tll(^ extreme south good sliade can bo found alMalkhi'd on the mail road 
nine miles from Karad. On the loft bank of the Krishna there is an 
excelleut camp at Afasur for tho north-east and >henoli ten ind(33 
south-east of Karad for the south-east of the suh-division. Shoiioli is a 
good starting point for a visit to Machhiudragad fort one mile south. 

At the extrem.3 nortli of the Viilva sub-division is Kasegaoii with an 
excellent As.sistant (vullcetor’s bungalow. Nerla, three inihis south east of 
Kas jg.aoii, has a travellers l)uiigaIow and a tolerable camp. P<‘th lias, half a 
mile .ajiitli of I he town, a pleasant shady hut rather small camp. Islainpur, 
four luile-i south east of Beth, has, clo»e by the road but well outsider the 
town, an excellent mango grove. Ashta, twelve miles south-east of Isliimpur, 
has good shade but a vuu’y dusty camp which sJioiiId lx* avoided. Convenient 
for work at Ashta is Bagrii four iniU's south-"*: >t with an excellent grove. 
For the south of the sub-division Yelur, nine miles south of Beth and a mile 
west of the Kolhapur road, has a very gcxjd camp. For the Hhirdla petty 
division Jiiur, about two miles south- we.st of Shirala, Las a nice little 
camp and Kokrud, ten miles further up the VAma valley on the Kolhapur 
frontier, has an excellent shade. For the hills Arle and Peth Lond and 
Rundiiiv (the old village site) and Shivdeshvar have good camps. 

For the Tarli valley Nunc, one mile east of Tarla, has a small but 
shady grove. Up the valley shade can be hod for a small tent at 
Murudh about six miles north-west of Tdrla as far as which carta can 
penetrate with difficulty. The Chaphal valley is badly off. The usual 
camp is at Chdphal six miles east of Patan but it is not good. Upon tho 
hills above the TArli valley, Jalu six miles west, and Pabulvadi hamlet in 
the village of Vajroshi and on the Tarla-Patan road, are decidedly good 
camps. For the Koyna valley, the first camp is Malharpeth with good 
shade on the banks of the Koyna well situated. At Patan itself is 
excellent shade but the camp has a drawback in the proximity of 
the hundreds of x^arts which rest here on their way to Ohiplun. 
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Three miles south-west is a fine grove at Yerad charmingly situated. 
But tliis camp should he avoided after April when the yearly fair 
takes }»lace to tJie j)oisoiiing of the air and water in the neighbourhood. 
H(‘]vak, thirteen miles w’est of Patari, has a bungalow belonging to the 
Public Works lJej)artment. The accommodation for tents is poor, and 
beit(‘r can perlia])s be found at Rasiti a village half a mile north, 
Pro(^e,ediTig up the Koyna valley good shade is found at Mirgaon four 
miles and at Ihjvgad eight miles north of Helvak. Devgad is within 
easy reach of Tamln in the Javli sub-division. North-west of Patan, for 
the Kera valley, Nivkhane, eiglit miles iioith-west of Pjitan is a delightful 
camp in a sacred grove on a ledge of the hill side. People usually 
direct ollicm’s to tin* groves in the valley below. IiKpiiry therefore should 
be made for tin! sacred grove or ban to the south of tin; village. On the 
corr(‘sj)Oj]ding h'dge of the w(\stern slope is fair shade at Gojcjgaon, Good 
lull camps an* at Karvat six miles w(‘st-north-west of Patan and Ghanbi 
tliriiC! miles noi til of Karvat. On the hills west of Belviik Torna, three 
miles north-west, contains a capital little grove deliciously high and cool. 
Jn the soutli of tlie sub division Mala has a fair camp on the ridge of the 
Sahyadris. Paiicligani, eiglit miles south-west of Patan on the way to 
Mala, is a cajiiial camp. Krom Mala twelve milt“S east lead to Palshi a 
fine camp at the head of the Vang vall(*y. Paneri, three mili‘S south-east 
of Palshi, is a fair ^•anip. A delightful march of twelve mil(\s south-east 
along tlie hill plateau brings to Nivi, a small but pleasant camp Five miles 
more over rougliish country lead to a sacnid grove in a hamlet of Killgaon 
village. 'J'hi.s grove makes a nice camp but is inaccessible. For the Vang 
valley Gudlie or Kutrc, from four to eight miles north of Kdlgaoii, give 
tli(‘ b(‘st sliadii. 

Tdsgaon itself has very fair shade in a grove immediately to the south 
of the town. There are fair (^amps also at Visiipiir six miles north, Palus 
nine inih‘S north- wi'st, A klialkop nine miles west, Bhose nine miles south- 
east, and Niigaj, for the extreme east of the sub-division about thiiTy miles 
north-east. 

For the north-west of the Khdnapur sub div ision there is an excellent 
camp at Uj>ale about twelve miles north-west of Vita to be distinguished 
from till’ neighbouring village of Upale Khurd. For the west, Kadegaon 
on the Kanid-Bijapur road, about twelve miles west of Vita, is an excellent 
camp About six miles south-east of K adegaon, V angi has a small bungalow. 
Vadgaon, four miles south-west of Viiiigi^ has a fine camp within easy hail 
of tin* interesting temples ofDevrAshta. Vita itself is well provided with 
sliade ; the spot to choose is not the tempting grove just outside the eastern 
gate, but a long line of lofty mangoes further distant. Khanapur village, 
twelve miles east of Vita, has a good shade in a grove a quarter of a mile 
west ; hut the jilace is sometimes infi'stod with mosquitoes. Immediately 
north of the town, adjoining a well, is a more desirable spot. Seven miles 
nortli-east of Vita, Leiigre has a fair camp, the only tolerable one in the 
north-east of tin' sub-division. 

Khatdv has plenty of good camps. In the west Pusegaon, on thq 
SAtara-Pandharpur road, is fair and close to Vardhangad fort and the large 
Nher irrigation tank. Khiitgun, three miles east of Pusegaon, has an 
irrigation bungalow. In the north Budh, about twenty miles north-west 
of Vaduj, and Diksal, three miles north-west of Budh, have excellent groves. 
Diksiil is the best point from which to visit the fort of T4thavade six miles 
to the north-east. Vaduj the head -quarter station has a very plea^nt 
camp. In the south-east the Miyni irrigation bungalow is edmost the 
only tolerable piedaterre. In the south-west Pusesdvli about fifteen 
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miles south-west of Vaduj has a small bungalow and a good grove for 
tents. 

Mdn is very l>adly off for trees. Pingli, four miles south-east of 
Dahivadi, has a fair camp. The shade is good hut the adjacent sugar- 
cane' cultivation and a stream hed close by are sometimes unpleasant. 
Sliinginipur in the north east, thirteen mih's north-east of Dahivadi, is 
one of the places best worth a visit in the district. The camp is* excellent 
but the place is off the line of march for district otlicers. Whas\ad has 
only a few straggling mangoes. Varkute in the south-west has one large 
tree under which a ttmt can go and is the l>est camp for that part of tlio 
sub-division, Palshi, five miles (iast of Dahiva<H, has a toltTable shady 
ground for tents. Tliere are no good camps elsewhere, a fact that greatly 
adds to the unpleasantness of this sub division, the only really disagreeable 
part of the district. 
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APPENDIX D. 

DASARA PROCESSION. 

The great feature of the Dnsara festival at S^tdra during the times 
the late Maharajas of S4tira was the procession on the tenth or great day 
of the month of Ashvin or September - October. For nine days prior 
to this, religious ceremonies in honour of Ainbabdi, the goddess of Tuljjipur, 
were performed day and night, with but a few hours’ intermission, in a 
largo wooden booth, being a permanent erection in the inner quadrangle 
‘©f the Rang Mahdl or residence of tlic Mahdraja. This deity seems to 
have been one of the favourite objects of devotion of the Bhonsle family, 
and enjoyed the monopoly of the Dasara ceremonies. The utsav or 
celebration commenced daily by singing from nine in the morning till 
noon. Th(ui, for the space of an hour daily, the Bahiirupis, a troop of 
male actors, danced and amused the devotees by appearing in a variety 
of characters and dresses. Following this caiiu* dances piTforitied })y 
troops of daneing‘girls or Ndikius. Tlien, towards night, sacred s(U’mons or 
hirtaus in honour of the deity wore repeated and explanations of them 
given by learned Shdstris or divines ; and wlieii these eeas(*d, somewhere 
about the hour of midnight, the praises of tlie deity were sung until early 
dawn. During these nine days also Tmm))ers of Brahmans, as many as would 
come, were fed in the Rang Mahal, and a distribution of uncooked food 
was made to persons of other castes at the Raja’s storehouses and at 
'Other convenient places. 

All these ceremonies and festivities, however, culminated on the tenth 
day with the grand procession of the Rtija aitd his chiefs and followers. 
Immediately before setting out on this the !Maharjija, with his own hand, 
killed, or rather struck tlie first blow' at the Dasara buffalo, a sacrifice 
to AnobabAi. This procession in which in the time of Pratapsinh, the last 
Raja but one (18lH-18o9), as many as seventy-five elephants often appeared, 
left the Rang MahAl so soon as the heat ctf the day had passed, and 
proceeded at a slow pace along the upper road, whicli now leads nearly 
direct from the subse(]uently erected palaces to tho post-office, to the 
Poyi-che N<ike, immediately above the present post^ffice, the road on 
either side being lined with the MahAnlja’s troops. The procession was 
headed by the so-called Dhakta Maharaj Shdhaji or Appa Saheb, the 
younger brother of Pratapsinh, who, in contradistinction, was known as 
the Thorla Maharaj and his followers, next to him came the Thorla 
Mahanlj himself and his followers, then the Pritinidni, then the Akalkotkar, 
then the Sachiv, then the NimbAlkar, then the Daphlekar, and finally 
Shaikh Miri of Wai. Besides the MahArAja’s owm suite and the private % 
suites of each of these chiefs, the majority of them were bound to furnish 
a contingent of cavalry svdrs to the MaharAja. The Akalkotkar furnished 
100 of these svdrs, the NimbAlkar seventy-five, the Daphlekar fifty, and 
Shaikh Miii twenty, and all of these svdrs took part in the procession. 
In the rear of all these chiefs and their suites followed the principal 
citizens according to their rank and privileges on elephants and horses,- 
in carriages or litters and with or without an umbr^la or torch- 
bearer ; and these so swelled the length of the procession that its head 
often reached the Poyi-che NAke, a distance of nearly two mileS) before 
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the rear had started the spur running east from S4tdra hill fort, the 
whole being crowded with the general mass of sightseers who had no right 
to take part in the procession. As the royal party passed slowly on, the 
troops who had lined the road hied off, and, by a quick march, the 
majority reached the neighbourhood of the Pohi-che Nike before the 
royal party, who proceeded by a lower road, and were there drawn up 
in lino in readiness for its reception. Meantime, elephants and an escort 
had been sent on to the Residency, and, as the royal procession reached 
the Pohi-che Nake, the Resident on his elephant and att(mdod by his 
escort also arrived at the spot. Then followed an exchange of salutes, 
the Maharaja’s troops saluting first, twenty-one guns and five volleys, the 
British troops, also drawn up on the spot, responding. After this, there 
was a brief cxcliange of courtesies, followed by a fresh exchange of salutes^ 
and then the Resid(3nt and his party turned homewards, while the process, 
sion proceeded to encircle the maiddn below, where, according to a custom 
of the day a large branch of the dpta or Bauhinia racemosa and of the shaml 
or Prosopis spicegera had been set up. Tliese trees are still worshipped 
and then felled, and all who desire take small twigs and distribute the 
leaves to their friends, sa 3 ^ing in so doing “ This is gold,” Having 
performed this ceremony, which indeed formed the real object of iheproces- 
sion, it proccjoded homeward and, as darkness came on, torches w^ere lighted, 
and the ^veirdness of tlic scone intensified. After the return, it was 
customary for the chiefs and all other loyal citizens to present najar$ 
to tlie Maluiraja, his bi’othcr, and I) is wife. The first class sarddrs usually 
presented a vajar of five gold nwhars to tlie elder Mahiiraj, and a similar 
gift to his wife, and a single gold nu har to tile younger Malulraj, and the 
crowd usually tendered a najur of 2>f, ( Re. 1) each but never a smaller 
coin. All were expected to ofier something to the elder Mahurjij, but 
only tlieir particular followers tendered najars to th(5 Rani and tho 
younger Maharaj ; all the sums thus tendered were credited to the j)rivat6* 
accounts of the recipients. In return for these gifts poshdh or dress of’ 
honour was distributed, eitljer on the same day or previously.. The dress, 
of honour given to first class sarddrs consisUid of five artitdes, including 
a turban or pdijidi, a scarf or dupdo, a piece of satin or brocade^ and two 
piec(‘S of fine linen. The dress of lionoiir given to second class sarddrs 
consisted of tlirec and a half articles including a turban, a scarf, a piece of 
tine linen and half a piece of brocade. Otlier persons only got two articles, 
a turban and a scarf, others again received the ufess of honour on alter- 
nate years or every third year. S(*rvants and menial dependants received 
usually only a turban. A dress of honour was also sent at this festival 
to the Resident, and through him to the Governor of Bombay, and ia 
retuni the Resident sent similar presents to tlic Mahfirsija at Christmas, 
After the receipt of the 7iaj,ar8, all attoided the ceremonies at the booth, 
and the festival was wound up by a general distribution of cocoanuts. 
In the days of Pratapsinh all the residences of the jdijirddrs and mrddra 
were situated at the bottom of 8^tAra hill fort along the road now leading 
from the post-oflSce to the tunnel. From the east first come the 
residence of the Akalkotkar, next Die Rang Mahil where the Mahdrdjaj 
himself lived, then the old aMlat which was the Peshwa’s residence until 
the time of Shahu’s reign, then the Sachiv’s mansion or vdda, beyond that 
came the Daphle’s pdtja and to the extreme west the vdda of the Pratinidhi 
of which now no trace remains. The Nimbdlkar never had a residence at 
Sdtdra. 

The Mahdrdja’s guns and his Mogldi cavalry were quartered near tho 
site of the present jail. His body-guard consisting of 200 cavalry wert 
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accommodated in the present rkdla, the head-quarters of the mounted 
police and the infantry were quartered near the Bang Mahal, Shdhdji 
or Appa S^heb removed the troops to the Genda Mahal. 

In the days referred to the greater portion of the town of SAtdra 
including all that part to the north of the present upper road to the palaces 
was mostly open country. Tliis portion of the present town was not 
completely built over until after Shdhaji MahAraj had been set up by the 
British Govemnieut, 
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Ab^jji Porandh&ro : B4l4ji Vighvanjlth’s friend, 
254, 258. 

Acquisition : 320. 

Adil Sh&his: Bijiipui- kings (1489- 168 ( 1 ) ; hold 
Sdtdra ; revolt of Saif Ain ul-Mulk ; Ibrrthim 
Adil ShAh’s (1534-1557) defeat at MAii ; Adil 
8 hdhi institutions ; MnrAtha chiefs under them ; 
ShivAji's rebellion ; BijApur captured (1680) by 
the Moghals, 228-246. 

Afznl Khdn : murdered (1659) at Prata])gad, 
234-237. 

Agashiv: hill, 11 . 

Age Details: 43-44 

Agrarian Riots (1874 • i.s75) : is7 ■ I8.s. 

Ahmadnagar: intended (1710) capital of the 
MavAtha empire, 255. 

Akhalkop ; town, templcH, fair, 417-4bS. 

Alienated Villages : (1883), 327 "32s. 

Almshouse : Frcre, 567 • 568. 

Ambddi : crop of, 165. 

Ambenala : *Sec Fitzgerald pass. 

Amilddrs *. old icvcnue collectors, 229-230, 

Andbrabbrityas : sec Shatakamifl. 

Anndjipant : takes (1705) SAtiira from the Mo- 
ghals, 2«53. 

Annexation : <>f SatAra (1848), 313 -316. 

Antdji Rdje Sbirke : native head of tlie Hatara 
police (1857), 317. 

Anvad : gorge, 202. 

Appa Sdheb : cx-RAju of NAgpur, intrigues (1837) 
with PratApsinh, 311. 

Arable area : 149 - 1 50. 

Arbitration Courts : 398. 

Area: i- 

Arthur’s Seat : MahAbaleshvar Point, 503 - 504. 

Asbt Fradbdns : ShivAji’s eight chief olHcers, 
243-244. 

Ashta : town, 448-449. 

Aspect: 2-5. 

Assessed Taxes : 404. 

AtdrS : .MusalmAn perfumers, 135. 

Anndb •• village, action near (1714), 257 ; temple, 
449-450; state, 2, 621-622. 


Aurangxeb : Delhi Emperor (1658-1707) takes 
(1686) BijApiir ; settlement of the country under 
BijApur ; his mode of warfare favourable to the 
MarAth:is ; mismanagement of the country ; exe- 
cution of SanibbAji (1689) ; fall of BAygad (161M)) ; 
MarathAs gain strength ; tliu Moghals tako Vu- 
snntgad, SAtAra, and Parli (17(K)) ; fall of Chandan- 
Vaiidan and BAndugad ; decay of the empiro ; 
death, 246-253. 

Azam Sbdb : Aurangzeb's son, in SAtAra (1700), 
‘4,50-251. 

Azam Tdra: name given ( 1700 ) to SAtAra fort, 
251, 575. 

B 

Babington Point : MahAbaleslivar, 500. 

Bdgbdns: MusalmAn fruiterers, 139. 

Bdg^i : village, MuMalindn remains, 451. 

Bahddurvddi : village, fort, 450 -451. 

Bahdr : MarAtbAs in (1742), 285. 

Bdbe : village, temple, fairs, 452. 

Babmanis : Kulbarga kings (1347-1489), 225- 
‘227. 

Babule : village, temple, fairs, 452-453. 

Bdji Gborpade : Mudliol chief (1653), 232-233. 

B^irdv I. : second Peahwa (1721-1740) ; sets out 
witli an anny for KIiAndesh ; his schemes for the 
coixpicst of MAlwa ; Holkar and Sindia officers in 
his army ; his character ; his ambitious scheme of 
conquest; is opposed by the Pratinidbi; his in- 
cursions ill MaIw's ; Ni'zAin-ul-MuIk’s fears at the 
spread of the Maratha power ; war with Trim- 
batkrAv DAbhAde in GujarAt ; Eaghuji Bhonsle ; 
wars in the Konkan ; BAjirAv’s money difficulties ; 
receives assignment of the revenue of the districts 
south of the Chambal ; defeats the Moghals 
near Delhi ; NAdir ShAh sacks Delhi ; BAjirAv 
receives Hillat from the Delhi Emperor; his 
critical situation ; his arraiigcmentB with Eaghuji 
Bhonsle; treaty of Mungi-Paitbon ; hia death, 
267-283. 

Bdjir&V II. : last Peahwa (1796- 1817), ciroum- 
stancos attending his accession ; treaty of 
Bassein ; state of the country ; orders BApu 
Gokhale to chastise FarashurAm BhrinivAs, the 
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Pratinidhi ; his advisers ; Trimbakji Denglia’s 
insurrection ; BAjirAv’s disloyalty ; battle of Kir- 
kcc ; his d(3feat and pursuit ; Sdtdra surrendered 
to the British ; Mr. Elphinstone’s manifesto, 298- 
305. 

Bdjri : crop of, 160. 

Bakar EasdbB : mutton-butchers, 139 - 140. 

B&ldji Avji ; ShivAji’s Prabhu clerk, 244. 

B^4ji B&jirdv : third Peshwa (1740- 1761) ; office 
contested by B^puji Nclik Bdr&matikar ; success 
of BdUji ; his money dilhculticH ; his plans for 
the government of Mdlwa ; receives a grant by 
wliich the territory conquered from the Portu- 
guese is conferred on hiiii ; BAldji in North India 
and MAlwa ; bis rivalry with Raghuji Bhonsle ; 
expediti(»n into the KariuUak ; his intrigues 
about ShAhu’s succession ; his conduct towards 
SakvarbAi, SliAhu’s widow ; his usurpation of au- 
thority ; removes the Ccapital to Poona ; ll/iin Iblja 
is confined in SAt.ira ; TArAbdi’s attempts to divert 
the pow'er from the Konkani BrAhniana ; DamAji 
GAikwAr is defeated by BAlAji ; BAlAji efreefte a 
Bcttlenicnt wdth TArAbAi ; management of* the 
country ; battle of PAnipat ; BAlAji’s death, 283 - 
295. 

B&Uji Gang&dhar S&the : Mr., 51 note i, 194 
note 1. 

BdlAji ViflhvanAth : first Peshwa (1714-1720); 
accountant of Shrivardhaii in Jaujira ; writer 
under DhanAji ; is viewed wdth j< alousy by 
llhanAji’s son Chandrasen ; his flight ; his con- 
cealment ill PAndugad ; is released ; is again 
impiisoned by DamAji ThorAt ; is released by 
fcJhAhu ; leads an army against Kanhoji Angria ; 
Bcttleiuent with Angria ; is appointed Peshwa 
(1714); releases the Pant Sachiv then ThorAt’s 
prisoner ; receives lauds in Poona ; his scheme of 
usurpation ; assists the Syed brothers in their 
Bchcuie of deposing the enijicror Ferokshcr ; visits 
Delhi ; receives three imperial grants for ShAhu ; 
Bcttlemeiit of the country ; his death, 254-266, 
Balance Sheet : 403-405. 

BAmnoli : village, 453. 

BAmnoU-QherAdategad : SahyAdri spur, 6, 
Banks: 178. 

Banpuri : village, 'temple, 453-454. 

BApu Gokhale : MarAtha general (1807-1818), 
299-301, 302, 303. 

BApnji NAik BArAmatikor : banker, 283 - 287. 

BArgirs : MarAtha riders, 240-241. 

Barley : crop of, 1G3. 

BAvdhan : village, temples, 454. 

Bhairavgad *. bill-fort, 5, lO, 454 • 455v 
BhApshAh : hill, 12. 

Bhangis* nightsoil-men, 110. 


BhArgavrAm^ BAjirAv 1,’s (1721-1740) spiritual' 

adviser, 466* 

BhAskarpant : BerAr minister (1742), 285, 287. 
BhAts: Imrds, 115-116. 

BhavAni : ShivAji’s sword, 238, 249, 609,, 567 v 
ShivAji’s guardian goddess, 238, 546, 
BhavAnrAv* Pratinidhi (1763), 296. 

BhAva FhAn = darfjdh of, 698. 

Bhilavdi* town, 455. 

Bhois : fishers, 105 - 106. 

Bhopalgad* hill- fort, 8; taken (1679) by the 
Moghals, 245 ; fort details, 455 - 456. 

Bhor : state, 2, 617-618; seat of intrigue (1857), 
317. 

Bhose : village, cave temple, 45G • 457. 
Bhushangad : bill-fort, 12, 457. 

BhutyAs : spiritmen, 116- 117. 

Bills: exchange, 178- 179. 

Birds: 39-42. 

Births and Deaths : 420 - 422. 

Birthplace Details : 43. 

Beggars: 115-124. 

BeldArs: quarrymen, 80. 

Bengal : MarAthls in (1745), 287. 

Blankets : V'eavmg of, 222 - 223. 

Bogda : gorpe, 204. 

BohorAs: Wusalmau traders, 137. 

Boles : Colonel (1818), 302-303. 

Bombay Point : MabAbaleshvar, 505. 

Bopar^: village, temple, 457 -[458. 

Borgaon : village, 458. 

Borrowers- 184-186. 

Boundaries : 1. 

BrAhmans : 51 - 56. 

Brereton : Mr. C., 194 note 1. 

Bridges: 209-210. 

Building Stone : 29 - 30. 

Bungalows travellers’, 211-212. 

Buruds : bamboo-workers, 80 - 81. 

Butcher’s Island : political prisoners confined in 
(1857), 318-319, 580. 

c. 

Camps : SAtAra District, 654-657. 

Canals : 151 - 156. 

Capitalists- 178. 

Carnac : Sir James, Governor of Bombay (1839- 
1841), 311. 

Carriers : 218. 

Castor Seed : crop of, 165. 

Cattle Disease : 418 - 420. 

Cavalry : ShivAji’s, 210-241. 

Caves: 456, 463-465, 466, 477-480, 489, 610, 
622, 536, 540 -,641, 550, 588, 589, .613, . 

Census Details : 43 - 45. 

Central Belt : aspect of the, 3 - 4. 
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Cessds : 340. 

Ch&mbhdrs : leathcr workers, 81*83. 
Cliaildail‘Vailda.]l : Mah^duv hill spur, 7 ; twin- 
forts, 10; taken (1701) by the Moghuls, 252; 
taken (1707) by Shdhii, 253 ; fort doUvils, de- 
scription, history, 458 - 460. 

Chanda Siheb : imprisoned in SdtAra (1741), 283, 
284 note 1, 674, 577. 

Chdnd Bibi : imprisoned (1570) in SAtdra, 229, 574. 
Chandli *. hill, lo. 

Chandrafdv More: JavU chief (1653), 230 - 231 , 
232 - 233, 470 . 

Chandrasen JAdhav : MarAiha general (1700), 
254 - 256. 

Changes *• territorial, 320. 

ChAphal : village, temple, fair, 460-461. 
Charegaon: village, trade centre, 215, 461. 
Chauth : Maritha exaction, 2.50, 256, 260, 261, 
265, 268, 270, 271, 273. 278, 285, 287. 

Chikhli : canal, 154 - 155. 

Cbikurde: village, temple, 461. 

Chimangaon : 'village, temple, 461. 

ChimnAji Apa : Bsijiniv'a (I72I - 1740) brother, 
267, 276, 277, 280, 282 - 283,284. 

Chinkilichkhan : see Nizilm nl-Mulk. 
ChitpAvans : Konknnasth.s. 

Chitrakathis : picture showmen, 117. 

Chitursing : .Sh.ihu II.’s (1777 ■ 1810) brother, 200, 
532. 

Cholera ; 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 

Christians: 147. 

Cinchona Plantation - Maluibuicslivar, 508-509. 
Civil Courts: ^1870- 1883), 305-306. 

Civil Suits : (1870 - 1882), 396 - 398. 

Clay : 00. 

Clan Surnames *• MarAtha, 75 - 70. 

Climate : 18 - lO. 416, 553 - 556. 

Clouds: 

Communities : 48 - 50. 

Condition : of the district (1803 • 1805), 299. 
Copper and Brass : working in, 220. 

Cotton • crop of, 165 • 166, 381 note 1. 

Crafts: 220- 223. 

Craftsmen : 79 -97. 

Criminal Classes 1 400. 

Crop DetaUs: 159-168. 

Currency: 179. 

Customs: birth, marriage, pregnancy, death, 60- 
61, 62-63, 64-75, 77 -79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 86- 
87, 89-92, 93 -94, 97, 99- 101, 102, 103, 104, 
107-108, 109, 111, 112, 113-115, 116, 119, 122, 
128-135. 

D. 

Dabir :* ilarAtha foreign minister, 243. 

DAdAji Kondadev : ShivAji’s teacher (1645), 242. 
DAdtt Narsu KAle : hmd settlement of (1429)) 226. 


Dahivadi : village, 461-462. 

Dakshina: charities, 274. 

Dalsingars : see KAranjkars. 

DamAji GAikwAr : second in command tinder 
DAbhAdo (1720), 266 - 267, 291 -293. 

Damaji ThorAt ; lawless ruffian (1714), 257 - 268. 
DaphlApur : state, 2, 624. 

Daphles : chiefs of .lath, 232. 

1 1 Dasar a Procession : 658-650. 

Ddud KhAn Panni : Moghal Viceroy ot the 
■ Deccan (1709). 254-255. 
j DAtegad: hill-fort, 10, 462-403. 

I Delhi : BAjit'Av defeuts the MoghAls near (1736)) 
ji 279. 

I Depressed Classes : 109 -115. 

Deshasths : BrAhmans, 51. 

Deshpande : HAv UahAdur N. O., 120 note 1, 
Deur : action near (.1713), 256 ; (1818), 303 ; village, 
463. 

Devak : wedding guardijin, 80, 94. 

Devgiri YAdavS : Hindu dyimsty (1170 -1310), 
‘^4, 225. 

DeVrAshta : village, temples and cells, tradition , 
j 463-465. 

|! DevrukhAs : BrAhnmns, 51-52, 

DhauAjiJAdhav : MarAilia goncral(l707), 253, 254, 
Dhangars: cowherds, 104-105; in the Mar&tha 
army, 250. 

Dhavads : MusalmAn iron smelters, 140- 141. 

1 DhAvadshi : village,' 406, 

'! Dhobis . MiiHalinAu washermen, 341. 

I Dhobis* Pall : Muh.lbalcshvar, .507. 

I Dhom : holy village, temples, 466- 467. 

I DhondphodAs : MusalmAn quanymen, 141. 
j DhorS : tanners, 111. 

j DilAwarKhAn: imprisoned (1502) in SAtAra, 229. 
j Disarming ■■ of the district (1857), 319, 
ji Discipline : ShivAji’s military, 242. 

II Dispensaries : 417. 

, Divashikhurd : village, cave, fairs, 406. 

I Dog : tSliAhu’s fondnesB for a, 519 note 2. 

Domestic Animals : 36 -38. 

I Dravids : BrAhmans, 52. 

I Dress : Hindus’, 47 -48. 
j DnrAi SarAi : convention of (1738), 279. 
i Durga Devi : famine (1396-1407), 226. 
DurgAsing : SenApatfs adopted (1857) non, 317* 
319. 

Dyeing : 222 . 

Ei. 

Earthnnt : crop of, 106. 

Eastern Belt : aspect of the, 4-5. 

Elphinstone : Mr. Mooutstuart, resident a1 
Poona, 300 - 301 ; his manifesto, 303 - 305 ; de^ 
scription of BAtAra, 306 note 1 ; condition of SAtAn 
(1826), 309. 
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Elphinstone Point ^ Mahdbalcshvar, 503. 

Excise : revenue, 403. 

Exports : 219-220. 

p. 

Fairs: 217-218. 

Falkland Point : Mah{lbalc.sliv<ar, r)05. 

Family gods : 04, 79, 80, si, 82, 83, 85, 86, 88, 
89. 92, 93, 96, 101, 1(J2, 103, 104, ig5, 107, 109, 
up, 111, 113, 116, 117, 123, 124, 

Family stocks : 92. 

Famines: 168 177. 

Feroksher : I>vlhi emperor (1712- 1719), 260 - 262, 
Ferries ; H, 212. 

Field tools : 150 -151. 

Field trees : 36. 

Fish : 39. 

Fishers : 105-100. 

FitzGerald pass : 20i. 

Food : llindiiy’, 47. 

Forests: rangcB, staff, description, demarcation, 
timber trade, forest tribe.s, finance, 31 -36, 

Fort Establishment : HhivUji’s, 242, ^ 

Frere : ‘Sir bartlc, resident (1848), 312 - 313 j 
almshouse, 567 - 568. 

Furniture ^ household, 46. 

G. 

Gdda : gorge, 202. 

Gdi Kasdbs : beef bn tellers, 138 - 139. 

Ganesh : footpath, 202 ; gorge, 205, 

Gdrudis: jugglers, 142. 

Gavandis : Musalmiln bricklayers, 141 - 142. 
Gavlis : cow-keopers, 105. 

Geology : 16. 

Ghadshis *• musicians, 97-98. 

Oh&sddna : forage money, 2.50, 25G. 

Ghera Khelanja : see Kenjalgad. 

Ghisddis : tinkers, 83. 

Ghorpades : chiefs of Kdpshi and Mudhol, 231, 
257, 283-284. 

Gingelly Seed : crop of, 164, 

Ginji: fall of (1698), 250. 

Girls’ Schools : 410. 

Goa : rratiipsiuh’s intrignes'in (1837), 310-311. 
Golaks '• Brilhmans, 52. 

Gold and Silver : working in, 220. 

Gondhlis : dancers, 117 . 

Gondoli : canal, 153 - 154. 

Gopdls : beggars, 117 118, 

Gopindthpant : Afzulkhdn’s agent, 235-236. 
Gorakhndth : grove at ShirAla, 587. 

Gorges : 202 - 206. 

Oosivis : beggars, 118. 

Govardhans sec Ooiaks. 

Govindrdv *• PraUpsinh’s minister (18.35), 309- 
310. 


Gram ; crop of, 163. 

Grant Duff : Captain, resident at Sdtdra (1824), 
305, 308. 

Gujardtis • Brdhmans, 53. 

Gnjarit Vdnis : traders, 57-68. 

Gnnvantgad : SahyAdri spur, 7 ; hill-fort, 10, 468. 
GnraVS : priests. 98 - 101 . 

H. 

Haibatrdv Nimbdlkar . MarAtha noble (1714), 
256, 258. 

Hailstorms : 27. 

Hajdms : Musalmdn barbers, 142- 143. 

Harli : footpath, 202. 

* Hasan Gang^i: Bahmani king (1347- 1358), 225- 
: 226. 

I Hatgegad Arlc : Sahyddri spur, 0. 

I Heat : 25-27. 

Heber: BiBho]>, on the condition of SAtdra (1825), 
.309. 

Helvdk : survey, .379- 380 ; village, trade, 468- 
469. 

Hetkaris : ShivAji’s infantry, 239. 

HiUs: 5-12. 

Himmatrdv : JAvli llAja’s minister (1653), 233. 
Hoards . 180- 181. 

Holars : musicians, 101 - 102. 

Holdings : 150. 

Holidays •• 64. 

Holkar : origin of the family, 268 ; is given a 
share in the revenue of MAlwa 0750), 291. 
Horse-breeding : 37. 

Hospitals • 416. 

Houses : 45 - 46 ; investment in. 179. 

Human sacrifices : 54, 574. 

Husbandmen : 63 - 79, 148 - 149. 

I. 

Ibrdhim Adil Shdh I: BijApur king (1534 - 
1557), 228 - 229. 

Imperial grants : received by ShAbu (1720), 
262 - 263. 

Imports : 218 -219. 

Indm villages : MarAtha system of conferring, 
264-266. 

Industries : see Crafts. 

Infantry : ShivAji’s, 239. 

Infirm People : 417 ■ 418. 

Institutions • BahmaniB’, 227 note 5 ; Adil 
ShAbis’, 229 - 230 ; ShivAji’s, 239 - 244. 
Instruction: staff, cost, instruction, private 
schools, girls’ schools, readers and writers, school 
returns, town and village schools, libraries, lite- 
rary societies, newspapers, 409 - 415. 

Interest *• rates of, 183 • 184. 
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InTestments : 179- 1^. 

Iron : working in, 220 - 221, 

Iron-smelting: 28-29. 

Isldmpur : lake, 158 ; trade centre, 215. SeeUrun. 


J. 

Jagpdlr&V : Phaltan chief, 231. 

Jails: 402. 

Jains : traders, 58. 

Jakhinvddi : eeo Kardd. 

Jalmandir*' water-pavilion, 566. 

Jal Samdlh-* water-death, 255 note 1. 
Jdla-Vasantgad : Sahyddri spur, 6. 

Jangams : Lingdyat priests, 50, 118 -119. 

Jangli- Jaygad : Sahyddri fort, 5, 469. 

Janjira : be.'jiegQd {17.15) by Bdjirdv, 277. 

Jath : State, 2, 622 - 624. 

Jdvli: origin of the chiefs of, 230-231 ; murder 
(1653) of the chief of, 233; captured (1653) by 
Shivdji, 2.33 ; survey, 369 -372 ; aub-division de- 
tails, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 
soil, stock, hoblings, crops, people, 423 - 425 ; 
village, history, 469 - 470, 

Jhdrds: Musalmdu dust-sifters, 143. 

Jire Padhdr : hill, li. 

Josllis : astrologers, 119. 

Jadicial system: Shivaji’s, 21.3. 

Jnujharrdv Ghdtge : Mdldvdi chief, 231. 

Justice : Mardtha administration of (1749 - 1848), 
390-393. 

Jvdri : crop of, 160- 161, 

K. 

Xadegaon : village, 470-471. 

Kadepnr: village, temple, 471. 

KahirKirpa: Sahyddri spur, 7. 

Kaikddis : basket-makers, 108. 

Kaldigars : Musalman tinsmiths, 136. 

Kdle: village, school, 471. 

Kilgaon- Jakin^dii = Sahyddri spur, 7, 

Kalusha : Sambhdji's favourite (1680 - 1689), 246, 
247. 

Ealydngad *. ««« Nendgiri. 

Eaindlgad *• Sahyddri spur 5 • 6 ; hill fort, 9, 471, I 
509 - 510. i 

XananjS : Brdhmans, 53. { 

Kancrkhed; village, 471. 

Kdnhoji Angria : Koldba chief (1690 • 1731), 257, ; 
277. 

Kanjdris ' weaving brnshmakers, 83 • 84, 

Kdnys** Brdhmans, 53. 

Kardi : trade centre, 215 ; survey, 375 • 378 ; sub- 
division details, bouudaries, area, aspect, climate, 
soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 425 - 427 ; 
town details, description, temples, fort, step-well, 

B 1282-84 


1 mosque, inscriptions, trade, flood (1844), oaves, 
j history, 472 - 480. 

I Earahdkada : old name of Kardd, 224, 4S0. 

Karhdd: see Kardd. 

: Earhddds : Brdhmans, 53 • 54. 
j XdranjkarB : fountain makers, 84 - 85. 
i Karndtak: Mardtha expedition in (1740), 283; 
j (1746). 287. 

Kdsdrs : bangle makers, 85. 
j Kdsegaon : village, 480 - 481 . * 

i Edsts: Brdhmans, 54. 
i Eate’s Point: Mahdbalcshvar, 606. 

Kayasth Prabhus : writers, 67. 
j Kelkar : K.dv Bahddur Y. M., 76 note 2. 

Eelvdli-Sondpur : Sahyddri spur, 6. 
j Kenjalgad : lull fort, 9, 48l - 482. 

I Khdmatki : pass. 7, 201. 

I Khdndpur *• survey, 361 - .36.3 ; sub-division details, 
j boiindaries, area, aspect, climate, >v liter, soil, stock, 

j holdings, cr(;ps, people, 427 - 430 ; town, 482. 
j Ehanderdv Ddbhdde*. Mardtha general (1716), 
j 260,i206. 

I Ehandbba’s temple : at Pdi, 529-532. 

Ebatdy: survey, 356-.3.')8; sub-division details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, soil, 
stock, hohlings, crops, people, 430 -432 ; village, 
temple, 482 - 483. 

1 Khdtgun: village, fair, 483 • 484. 

I Ehillat: dress of honour, 281 note 1. 
j Ehinds: see Gorges. 

I Ehokada : hill village, 11. 
j Eikli : village, temple, 484 • 483. 

! Eiuhai : vilbagc, temple, 485 - 486. 
j Eirkee: battle of (1817), 301. 
j Kole : village, fair, 486, 

; Eolhdpnr: Hh.dhu'8 war in (1709), 254 ; partition 
I treaty with (1730), 273. 
j Eolhdtis : tumblers, 119-120, 

Eolis : fishers, 106, 

, »Komti8 : traders, 58-59. 

I Eoukanasths : Brdhmans, 54 • 55. 

I Eoral : gorge, 203, 

' Eoregaon = battle of (1818), 302 ; survey, 359 - 
i‘ 361 ; sub division details, boundaries, area, aspect, 

I climate, water, soil, s.ock, holdings, crops, 

; people, 432 - 434 ; town, 436 - 487. 

I Eoshtis : weavers, 85 - 86. 

Eoyna : river, 15. 

EriBhna : nver, 13 • 14 ; canal, 155 • 166, 
Erishnardy Ehatdykar : Brdhman plunderer 
(1713). 257, 483. 

Euddli : river, 14. 

Eulkdji: hill, 12, 

Eulthi : crop of, 163. 

Eumbhdrli : paM# 202. 

Eumbbdra *. potters, 86 -87. 
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Enilbis : husbandmen, strength, distribution, 
house, food, dress, character, holidays, religion, 
customs, community, G4 - 75. 

Kundal : village, caves, 4G5, 487 ■ 488. 

Kuril : SiiivAji’s general NdAji Kdtkar’s victory at 

(1G78), 245. 

Eusrud • village, caves, 489. 

L- 

Labourers lOd - io8. 

Lakes: ir>4, 155-158. 

Land: invtMLincnt in, 179- 180; mortgage of, 188- 
189 ; ac(iuisitiou of, 3*20 ; territorial changes, 
320-321; stair (1881), 321-3*22; tenures, 322- 
328 ; alumatcd villages (1883), 3*27 - 328 , adminis- 
trative history before British rule (1848), 329- 
343; the British (1848-1851). 343-350; cesses, 
349 ; survey (1853-181)3), 350-383 ; survey 

results, 383 ■ 384 ; season reports ( 1 849 - 1 883), 384 - 
889 ; revenue, 389, 403. 

Land assignments : to Mardtha officers, 205. 
Language Details : 43. 

Leather '■ working in, 223. 

Libraries : 414-415. 

Licence-tax : returns, 178. 

Limestone : 30. 

Lingdyat Vanis *• traders, 59 - CO, 

Linseed : erop of, 104. 

Literary Societies : 415. 

Local Funds: 400-407. 

Locusts : 385 3S8. 

Lodwick : (*oloiicl, rosidout at Sdtdra (18.3.')), 
309-310 ; monument, at Mahdhalcshvar, 504-505. 
Lodwick Point : see Sidney Point. 

Lob dr 6 : »ee Wiii. 

Lohdrs: blacksmiths, 87-88. 

Londris : oeiuent makers, 88. 

M. 

MacDonald : Major (1817), 300, 

Macbhindragad *. hill-fort, li, 308,489 - 490. 
Maddris : see Gdrodis. 

Mddhavrdv I- : fourth Peshwa (1701 - 177*2), hia 

minority ; Uaghiindthrav assumes chief control ; 
KaghiiiuUhrdv’a unpopular measures; M&dhav- 
rdv’s reforms ; complete usurpation of power by 
the Konkaui Rrdhmans, 295-297. 

Magistracy 399-400. 

Mahdbalesbvar : hill station, 9; description, 
roads, geology, water, climate, gardening, ani- 
mals, population, Chinese convicts, Maloolmpeth, 

history, mamagonient, market, buildings, Beckwith 

monument, bungalows, points, waterfalls, cin- 
chona plantation, excursions, temples, 490 - 613. 
Mahddev ; hills, 7 - 8. 

Jt^bdwats: Musalmdn elephant drivers, 137. 


Mabimandangad : fort, 513. 

Mahimangad : hiU-fort, 12 ; description, history, 
613-515. 

Mahimangad-Panhdla : MahAdev hill spur, 8, 

Mdhmud Gdwdn : Bahmani minister (14C3-1481), 
227. 

Mdhuli : village, old temple, 515. 

Mdhuli : village, Sir .John Malcolm at (1817), 301 ; 
BAjirdv at (1818), 30-2 ; temples, 516-519. 

Mainwaring : Mr. H., 3l note 1. 

Maize : crop of, 1113. 

Makrandgad : Sahyddri fort, 5, 9, 509, 519 ■ 520. 

Mala : village, 520. 

Mdldvdi ; village, 5*20-521. 

Malcolm: sir John, on the condition of Sdtdra 
(1824), 309. 

Malcolmpetb : trade-centre, 214. See Mahd- 
baloshwar. 

Malis : gardeners, 79. 

Malik Kdfur: AU-ud-din’s general (1290.1312), 
225 note 1. 

Malik -ul'Tuj dr : Daulatabdd governor (1429), 
226-227. 

Mallikarjun hill, ll ; caves, 521 -523. 

Mdlwa : Bdjirdv’a expedition in ()7’24), 267; 
Udaji Povdr’s incursion, 268 ; Bajirav’s second 
expedition (17*25), 270 ; Chimndji Apa in (1730), 
274 ; ceded (1738) to Bdjirdv, 279 ; Bdldji asks 
the government of (1741), 284, 285; divided 
l¥)tweeii ilolkor and Sindia, 291. 

Mdn : niilitaiy post (1464), 2*27 ; under Saif 
Aiii-ul-mulk (1551), 228-229 ; subdivision details, 
boundaries, area, a.spect, climate, water, soil, 
stock, holdings, crops, peoplo, 434-43G. 

Management: of the cemntry under the Adil 
Shdhis ( 1 489 - 1 680), 2*29- 230 ; umler the Moghals, 
246 - 248 ; under Bdldji the first Peshwa (1714)^ 
259 note I ; under Bdldji the third Peshwa 
(1740-1761), 295 ; under Mddhavrdv the fourth 
Peshwa (1761-177*2), 296. 

Md.nbhd.VB: beggars, 120-122. 

Mandap *. gorge, 203. 

Mdndbardev : hill, 523 - 524. 

Mines : chiefs of Mliasvad, 231, 527. 

Minganga : river, 16. 

Mings '• depressed classes, 111-112. 

Manifesto : Mr. Elphiustoue's (1818), 303-305. 

Mantri : private record keeper in the MardtKa 
government, 243, 244 note 1 ; history of the 
family, 599 - 600. 

Manure : 159, 

Manyirs *• Musalmdn bangle sellers, 136. 

Marithis : husbandmen, 75-79. 

Maritba Vinis : traders, 60. 

Markets: 216-217. 

Marriage Details : 44-45. 
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U*arriage god : 62. . 

Mdrwdris : Bnibrnans, 55; traders, 60 - 61 j money- 
lenders, 181. 

Hasur : town, 'Parashiirilra Pratinidhi confined in 
(1800), 299 j surrendered (1818) to the British, 
308, 624. 

Math: crop of, 1C4. 1 

Mdvlis : Sliivdji’s infantry, 230. 

MAyni : lake, 154 ; survey, 358 - 359 ; village, 524. 
Medha : town, 525. 

Mehmans : Musalmtin traders, , 

MhdrS : village inoascngera, 1 12- 115. 

Mhasvad : lake, 150 ■ 1.57 ; trade centre, 215 ; 
town, market, temples, fair, 525-527. 

Miaei^als : 28-31. 

Ministers : Shiv.lji’s, 243 - 244 ; Slulhu’s, 251). 
Mokasiddra : head revenue collectors, 2.30. 

Momins : Mnsalmiln W'eaver.s, 144. 

Monastery : Miiubhdv, 120- 121. 

Moneylenders: 181-183. 

Moore • Mr. J. (J., 24. 

Morgiri : see (jrunvantgad. 

Moro Trimal Pingle : ShivAji’s minister, builder 
of PratApgad(lG.56), 234, 243. 

Mortgages : 188-100. 

Movements : 50-51. 

Hug : crop of, 104. 

Muhammad Shdh : Hahinaui king (1358-1375), 
2^0. 

Muir-Mackenzie : Mr. J. W, P., 28 note 1, 31 || 
note 1, 48 note 1, 148 note I, 178 note 1, 194 |l 
note 1, 447 note 1. i' 

Mukhya Pradhdn • head manager of the MarAtha i| 
government, 244 note 1. ! 

Mnkris : Musalnun dcMUcra, 138. ! 

Mungi-Faithan : treaty ot (1740), 282. * 

Municipalities ; 407 - 40S. 

Murray Civil Surgeon (1848), 313. 

Musalmdns : strength, settlement, appearance, 1 
houses, foo'l, dress, character, calling, religion, ' 
customs, divisions, 124- 147. 

Musicians : 97 - 102. 

Mutinies: inSAtAra (1857), 316-319. i 

Mnzumddr = «ce Pant AmAtya. 

Myrobalans : forest product, 3.5, 047 note 2. j 

N. i 

N&dirSh&h: his invasion of India (1739), 2S0. 1 

Magdrjis : MnsalmAn kettle drummers, 144-145. { 

Kdlbands : MusAlmanfarricis, 136. I 

Nina Fadnavis : Poona Minister (1774- 1800), I 
298 • 299. ! 

Nandgiri : hiU-fort, 10, 527 -528. 

Niriyan Povir : supposed incarnation of (1830), 
543. • * 

Niriyanriv *. fifth Poshwa^ 1772 -1773), 297. 


Nanras lira : name given (1700) to Parli fort,, 

251, 6.38. 

Nerla : towm, 528. 

Newspapers : 415. 

Nhivis : barbers, 102, 

Nher : village, 528 - 520. 

Nigdi: village, 529. 

Niger seed : crop of, 165. 

Nimb : town, action near (1751), 293, 529. 
Nimsod : village, t529. • 

Nira: river, lO. 

Nizam Shihis : Ahmadnagar MusalmAn rulers 
(1480-1030), 227 note ,5. 

Nildm ul-mulk : Moghal Viceroy of iho Deccan 
(1711), 250 - 257 ; independenL ruler (1720 • 1748),. 
200,207,270 - 271,272, 273,274.275,279, 280, 
281, 282. 284. 

Nyiyadhish ; superintendent of justice in the 
M.irAlha g<iveriitnciit, 24 3 211. 

Nyiyashistri : cxpoiimlcr of Hindu law in the 
MorAtha government, 243. 

0 . 

Occupation : 45. 

Offences = 40i - 402. 

Ornaments: I80. 

Otiris ; ca.sters 88 - 89. 

Ovans : i-’ohuiel, ItcHidcni. at SdUra (1830), 310- 
311. 

E 

Pakhdlis : Mnsalmiln water carriers, 145- 146. 
Pdl : hill, 1 1 ; village, Khandoba’s temple, fair, 
history, .521) - .5.32. 

Palaces : SAtAra, 507. 

Palshis : BrAhinans, 55. 

Palshi : village, 632. 

Pilu Mil : Hite of a Moghal camp, 528 - 529, 
lalUS : villag*‘, 532. 

Panchiyat village council, 390, 392. 

Finchgaili : health-resort, doHcriptioii, water- 
supply , climate, management, higii ‘cljool, nur- 
series, .532 • 634. 

PAndaVgad ’■ f'Tl (1701) by the Moghals, 
252; IJalAji VishvanAth's concealment (1713) at, 
250; taken (1817) by Triml)akji Denglia, 300; 
dcflcrij tion, history, caves, 6.34-. 530. 

PanditrAv • expounder of Hindu law under the 
Maratha govemmeiit, 244 note 1. 

FAndawAdi : village, .534. 

PAndugad *- see PAndavgod 
PAnipnt • battle of (1700), 295. 

Pant AmAtya : superintendent of finance of tho 
MarAtha government, 243 - 244. 

Pant Sachiv • general record-keeper of the MarA- 
tha government, 244 note I ; his conduct at the 
time of the mutinies (1857), 317 - 319. 

Pardcshil • labourers, 107. 

ParitB : washermen, 102 • 101 
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Parli : hill-fort, 6, 10 ; surprised by ShivAji (1673), 
244; captured (1700) by the Moghals, 251 ; fort, 
details, description, ll^iindds 3v4mi, temples, his- 
tory, 536- C39. 

PAr PAr : village, temples, history, 539. 

ParashurAm fihAu: of T^isgaon (1790-1799)* 
297 - 299. 

ParashurAm NArAyan Angal : S^tiira banker 
and teniple-biiiMer (1710), 452, 6,11 note 1, 642. 

P-arashui’Am ShrinivAs : Pratiuidhi (1806), 299- 
300. 

ParashurAm Trimbak •' Maratha commander 
(1690-1700), 249 - 251, 252 - 263, 255, 266. 

PArsis: 147. 

Fasarni : pass, 201 . 

Passes: HahyAdri, 5; Mali4dev hill, 7 ; details of, 
201 - 206. 

PAtan : 8 ub-di vision details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, climato, water, soil, stock, holdings, crops, 
people, 436 - 4.38 ; town details, 539 - 640. 

PatAne Prabhus ; writers, 67. 

PAteshvar : hill, caves, 540 - 542. 

PAtharvatS «tonc-dn;asors, 89- 92. ' 

Fatvekars : tassel-umkers, 92. 

Patvegars : Musalmdu silk tassel-twisters, 146. 

Peas ! crop of, 164. 

Peddlers : 218 . 

Peshwa *. head manager of the Mardtha govern- 
ment, 243. 

Peth : town, trade, fair, 542 -543 . 

Peth PAr : village, 539. 

Phaltan : state, 2 ; origin of the chiefs of, 231 ; 
reduced by ShivAji (1665), 238 ; 619-621. 

Pimpoda Budrukh : village, scene of a supposed 
incai nation, 543. 

Pingli : village, 543. 

FinjAris : Musalindn cotton teasers, 146. 

Plough : of land, 1.50. 

Plunder : ShivAji’s system about the disposal of,241. 

Points : MaliAbalcshvar, 503 • 606. 

Police : 400 - 401. 

Poona : Mardtha capital moved to (1750), 291. 

Portuguese : wars with the (1739), 279-280. 

Post Offices : 213. 

Pottery : 221. 

Prabhus : writeis, 57 ; Shi vdji’s partiality to, 2,32. 

Prachitgad : Sahyddri fort, 5, II; taken by Chi- 
tuising aClosdvi (1816), 300; fort details, history, 
54 : 1 - 545 . 

PratApgad : Sahyddri fort, 6 , 9 ; built (1656) by 
Shivdji, 234; Afzulkhdn murdered at (1659), 234- 
237 ; surrendered (1818) to the British, 308; 509; 
fort details, history, 545-547. 

PratAusiuh : seventh Sdtdra Rdja (1810*1839), suc- 
ceeds Shdhu, 300 ; is imprisoned in Vdsota (1817), 
301 ; is restored ; bis character ; fall of Vdsota and 


other forts ; a conspiracy put down ; enters into a 
treaty with the British ; condition of the country ; 
his disloyalty ; plot of his minister with two men 
of the British regiment ; appointment of a com- 
mission ; his intrigues in Goa and with Appa 
Sdlieb the ex-Hdja of Ndgpiir ; is found guilty 
and deposed ; agitation in his favour, 305 - 312 ; 
justice under, .390 -391. 

Pratiuidhi : creation of the office of, 249. 

Prices : 190-192, 376 note 1. 

Fritzler : General, in Sdtdra (1818), 302. 

Private Schools : 409. 

PryAgji Prabhu : commandant of the fort of 
Sdtdra (1700), 251. 

Puses Avli : trade centre, 216 ; town, 647- 648, 

R. 

RAgho BallAl : Shivdji's agent who murdered 
the Jdvli lUja (1653), 2.33. 

Baghuji Bhonsle : Sena Sdheb Subha (1735), 276, 
280, 281, 282, •‘283, 285, 286* 287, 290 - 291. 

RaghuuAthrAv : his unpopular imaBurca (1762), 
296, 

RaghunAth SvAmi *• religious teacher, 529. 

RAgi : crop of, 162. 

Rahimatpur : trade centre, 214 ; town details, 
mosque, inscriptions, 548 - 549. 

Railways : 207 - 208 . 

Rainfall: 20-25. 

RAjArAm : Shivdji’s son; becomes regent (1689- 
1700) on Sambhdji’s death ; makes Ginji his head- 
quarters ; fresh arrangemeut of state offices ; his 
two officers Rdmchainlrapant and ParashurAm 
Trimbak ; i.s besieged in Giiigi ; fall of Ginji 
(1698) ; lldjAidiiiin Kolhdpur and Sdtdra ; makes 
Sdtara the seat of government ; his raid against 
Jdlna ; is pursued by Zulfikdrkhiln ; dies at Sinh- 
gad of exhaustion, 249 - 252, 

RAjpuri :! village, caves, 550. 

RAla : crop of, 163. 

RAmchandra : Yddav king (1271 - 1310), 225 

note 1, 

RAmchandrapant BAvdekar : Mardtha com- 
mander (1690 - 1705), 249-253, 255. 

RAmdAs SvAmi : Shivdji’s spiritual teacher (1608- 
1681), 10, 238, 245, 460, 537, 6:18. 

RAm RAja : fifth Sdtdra king (1749 - 1777) ; his 
obscure life, circumstances attending his acces- 
sion ; usurpation of authority by Bdldji PeshWa 
(1740 - 1761); goes to Sdngola to quiet a ilisturb- 
anco ; renounces all powder to Bdldji ; is 
kept a prisoner ; Tdrdbdi’s attempts to stir 
him up ; his extreme weakness ; his prison life ; 
Tdrdbdi’s harshness towards him; bis death| 
288 - 297. 

RAm ShAstri: (1773), 296. 
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B&moshis: unBettled^tribes, 108- 109. 
Randalldkh&n : Bijdpur otBcer. (1650), 54$ -546. 
Bang&ris : dyera, 92 93, 143-144. 

Range Bipnji : t^raUpainh’a agent (1857), 317-318. 
Rdn^an : gorge, 205. 

Rishtrakutas : Hindu dynasty (760- 973), 224. 
R&Sti&S : Mardtha nobles, 298 - 299. 

Rats : 388. 

Rials : tape makers, 93. 

Bi7 Niik Nimbilkars • Pbaltan chiefs, 231. I 
Riygal : taken by the Moghals (1690), 249. j 
Readers and Writers : 410. 

Reda *. gorge, 205. 

Reforms: ShdhAji’s (1839-1848), 312. 

Registration : 398 - 399. 

Relief Act ; Deccan Agriculturists’, 188, 

Renivi : village, temple, 549 - 550. 

Rest- houses : 212 . 

RavAgiri; hill, 12. 

Revan Siddh : a saint, 549 - 550. 

Revari Canal: 151-152, 

Revenue : Mfinitha arrangements for the collec- 
tion of, 26.3 - 265 ; 389. 

Revenue arrangements ; Shiviji’s, 242, 

Rice : crop of, 162. 

Rivers : 12-16. 

Road Metal : 30. 

Roads: 194-201. 

Robbers' Caves : Mahdbaleshvar, 510. 

Rohira : captured by Shivdji (1653), 234. 

Rose : Mr., Collector (18.)7), 316-319. 

s. 

Sadishiv Bhiu -- BaUji Peshwa’s cousin (1740- 
1760), 287, 292. 

Badishivg'ld : hill fort, 8, 11 ; surrciulercd to the j 
British ^ 181 8), 308 ; fort <l<*tailB, temjile, fair, 511, | 

Sadashiv Khanderiv: Bhor Kdrbhdri (1851), I 
319. ; 

Saddleback •• se© Makrandgad. ^ 1 

Safflower : crop of, 165. 

Sahyidri : hills, 5-7. 

Bahyidri Belt *. aspect of the, 3. 

Saif Ain-ul-Mulk : Bijdpur general (1551), 228- 
229. 

Sajjangad : see Parli. 

Sakviroii: Shihu’swife, 288-290. i 

Silis : weavers, 93. 

S&lpi : !>©>©©» action near the top of (1817), 301 • 
302. 

Salt: 30-31. I 

Bambhiji (1630 1689): Shivdji’e son ; his rebel- j 
lion against his father ; succeeds his father ; puts 
his Btepinother and the members of the 8hirke 
family to death; decay of SbivSji’s system of 


management ; influence of his favourite and minis^ 
ter Kalusha ; ruin of the country ; looseness of the 
army discipline ; is surpnse<l at Sangamesbvar by 
the Moghsls ; his insolence ; execution, 245-249. 

Sambhdji : Bilja of Kolhdpur (1712), 255, 257f 
272, 273. 

Sand : 30. 

Sangam Mihnli : tee Mdhuli. 

Sangars : wodl- weavers, 93 - 94. 

Singola *. disturbenco in (1750), 292. • 

Santdji Ghorpade : Kdpshi chief (1690), 249. 

SantOShgad: see Tdthdvade. 

Sardeshmukhi Manltha e\action, 2.^53, 256, 260, 
261, 26.5, 268, 270, 271, 272, 273, 278, 287. 

Sardeshpindegiri : Mai dtha exaction, 278. 

Sa nobat : chief captain of the Mardtha army, 

243 

Sassoon Point : MahAbaleshvar, .'>06. 

Sitira : hill, 10 ; rcseivoir 157 - 1.58 ; trade centre, 
214 ; building of the fori of, 220 ; under the 
Bahmanis (1.3.57-1489), 226 - 227 ; fort used as a 
prison, 24*1 ; taken (1673) by 'Shivilji, 244 ; cap- 
turoil (1700) by Auraiigzeb, 250 -251 ; taken (1705) 
by the MariUhiis, 253; taken (1707) by Shdhu, 
254 ; TAnibdi imprisoned (1730) in, 273 ; Kdnhoji 
Hhonslc imprisoned (I734)’in, 276 ; Chanddsdheb 
impriHoJied (1741) in, 283 ; ceases (1750) to bo 
the Manltha capital, 291 ; Hdm JUja (1750) im- 
prisoned in, 292 ; disturbance (1796) at, 298-299; 
surrendered (1818) to the British, 303; ciroiim- 
stances attending the annexation of, .313- 316; 
survey, 367- 3G9; sub tli vision details, boundaries, 
area, aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 
crops, people, 4.38-440 ; town details, description, 
climate, soil, drainage, divisions and Bub-divi- 
sions, population, roads, houses, inanagc^ment, 
municipality, water-supply, markets, gardous, 
objects, fort, history, 551 - 580. 

Suti : widow-burning, supprosBiou of, 312. 

Siva: crop fif, 162. 

SavishiB : Bnllinians, 55. 

Saving Classes : 179. 

School: returns, 411 - 41.3. 

Seasons : 17 ; reports, 384 - 389. 

Senipati : chief captain of the ^Mardtho army, 

244 note 1. 

Servants : 102 - 104. 

Service : mortgage, 189-190. 

Settlement: of Shahu’s territory (1720), 263- 
266. 

Shihiji Bhonsle *- Shivdji’s father, Kardd (1637) 
under, 232. 

Shihiji : eighth Sdtdra Rdja (1839 • 1848), hif 
loyalty ; his reforms ; adopts a son ; bis death 
312 • 313 ; justice under, 391 • 394. 
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Sh&hu : Anrangzcb’a priaonor ( 1 690) j the emperor’s 
partiality to him, 240; is leleaf-erlou the death 
of Auraugzcb (1707); is (» 2 )i>oBod by Tdrdbiii ; , 
becomes king (1708 - 1740) ; ministerial changes ; 
war with KolhApur ; his authority ui)held by 
the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan ; his two wives ; 
Pant Sachiv’a party supports him ; Bdldji 
Viahvandth ; Nizdm-ul-Mulk favours the cause 
of his rival Sam]>hdji of Kolhdpur >Bdldji Viahva* I 
^dtb is apiminted Peshwa; his miniatera; his | 
character; Syed lIuMain Ali IChAn, the Moghal | 
governor of the Deccan, is friendly to Shdhu ; i 
sends lUhiji to assist the Syed brothers in their j 
attempt to de[)Ose the emperor Ferokslier ; re- j 
cei VOS three imijcrial grants from Delhi; settle- | 
inent of the country by the Bnihiiian ministers ; | 
his military oflicors ; Bajirdv’s ambitious scheme | 
of coiKpiost ; Nizilrn-ul-MuIk’s plana for weaken- 
ing th(3 Mardtha power ; Nizain-ul-inulk out- 
witted by Bdjirdv ; Mardthds in (iujardt and 
Mdlwa ; partition treaty with Kolhapur ; Kaghnji 
Bhonslc Sena Sdheb Sublia ; wars in the Konkan ; 
Mardthds in Norfcli India ; cKpeditions iii^o the 
Kanidtak ; Brdlimaii iuflueiico at Sdtdra ; Shd- 
hu’s eccentricity and wit ; Brahman intrigues 
about his successor ; his death, 2o{l • 200. 

Shdhu IL (1777-1810): his imrentage ; allows 
(1702) the Pesliwa to assume the title of Vakil 
ul-mutlak ; is made an instrument by Sindia for 
suppressing the BrAhnivanical ascendancy ; is im- 
prisoned by Ndua Paduuvis ; raises a disturbance ; 
his death, 207 - 300. 

Shdhu : rratdpsiiih’s adoi)tcd son (1857), 317, 319. | 

Shankr^i Malb&r: Syod Husain Ali’s clerk j 
(1716), 260. 

Shankrdji NArdyan: Paut Sachiv (1710), 255, 
618. 

Shitakarnis : Hindu dynasty (b.c. 00- a. d. 300), 
224. 

S hen vis : Brdhmans, 5G. 

Shepherds: 104-105. 

Shewan: Mr. A., 18l note 1. 

Shikhar-Shingndpur : hill, 11. 

Shileddrs : self- horsed Mardtha cavaliers, 240 - 
241. 

Shimpis : tailors, 94-95. 

Shinglidpar : holy village, temples, fair, 580 - 587. 

Shirdia : town, grove, fair, 587 • 588. 

Shirval : village, caves, 588. 

Shirzekhdn : Moghal general (1686), 246 - 247. 

SMv^i : founder of the Mardtha empire (1627 • 
1680); his success in the Konkan and near Poona ; 
his share in the murder of the Jdvli Kdja ; cap- 
tures Jdvli; surprises Rohira fort ; builds (1656) 
Pratdpgad ; murder.s (1659) Afzulkhdn ; surprises 
(1659) Vaaantgad fort ; his religious observmices ; 


Ramdds S vdmi ; reduces Phdltan and scales the fort 
of Tdth vad; internal management; his infantry and 
cavalry ; his management of forts ; revenue ar- 
rangements; his judicial system; eight minis- 
ters ; surprises Parli ; takes Sutdra, Chandan- 
Vandau, Pdndugad, Nandgiri, and Tdthvad, and 
builds a chain of forts ; invasion of the Madras 
Karndtak ; his death, 232 • 245, 470. 

Shopkeepers : 218. 

Sidis : Janjira chiefs, 277. 

Sidney Point: Mahdbaleshvar, 504. 

Sikalgars r Musalmdn armourers, 140. 

Sildhdras : Kolhdpur kings (1058 - 1210), 224. 

Sindids : origin of the family, 268 ; given (1750) 
a share in the revenue of Mdlwa, 201 ; in- 
trigues at the accession of Bdjirdv (1706- 1817), 
298. 

Smith : General (1817 - 1818), 300 - 303 

Snakes : 39. 

Soil : 149. 

Solakndth : hill, 12. 

Sondrs : goUhsmiths, 05 - 06. 

Soyardbdi Udjiirdm’s mother, put to death by 
Sambhdji (DJ80), 245. 

I Spies : Hhivdji’s system of, 240. 
i Sports : Dasara, 565-566, 658 -650, 

' Staff : admiiiibtrativo (1884), 321 • 322, 

: States : Sdtdra, 2, 617 • 624. 

' Stock: 150. 

Stone-cutting: 221. 

Sub-Divisions : 1, 423- 446. 

Sugarcane • crop of, 166* 168. 

Snltdni Khdtiks : see Dakar Kasdbs. 

Snmant : foreign minister of the Mardtha govern- 
ment, 244, note 1. 

Sumames : 58,61, 64,75,80, 8.3, 88,92, 03, 103, 
107. 

Snrnis : general record-keeper of the Mardtha gov- 
ernment, 243. 

Survey: Tdsgaon, Khatdv, Mdyni, Koregaon, Khd- 
ndpur, Wdi, Sdtdra, Jdvli, Tdrgaou, Kardd, 
Holvdk, Vdlva, (1853 - 1863), 350- ;483 ; results, 
383 - 384. 

Sutdrs : carpenters, 96. 

Svardjya : imperial grant for home-rule, 262, 265. 

Syed Husain Ali : Moghal governor (1715) of the 
Deccan, 260, 261. 

T. 

Tdi Telin : mistress of Parashurdm Shriuivds Prati- 
nidhi(1807), 209 - 300 ; 460. 

Tdkdri : village, cave, temple, fair, 589. 

TdmbatS • Musalmdn coppersmiths, 146- 147. 

Tdmbi : village, 589. 

TdmboliS : betel-sellers, 61 - 63. 

Taxnkane : village, caves, 589. 

Tdndji Hdlnsre : Shivdji's friend (1659), 236. 
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Tiribii : Kiijdrim's widow ; becomes regent of 
her son Shivdji on the death of her husband Kdjd- 
rdm, 25*2 ; admits iMmohand rattan t to a large 
share of power and opposes Shdhus claims, 258 ; 
her two forts Panhdla and YishiUgad in Kolhdpur 
reduced by Shdlin (1709), 258 ; Fhond Silvautof 
Vddi and the Pant Sachiv maintain her cause 
(17 10), 255 ; on the death of her son she is removed 
from the administration by lldmohandrapant 
(1712), 255; imprisoned in SAtAra (1780), 278; 
sets up KAm KAja on tho death of ShAhu 
(1749), 288-291, her rupture W'ith llAlAji) 291 ; 
her attempts (1751) to wrest the power from tho 
Konkani Brahmans, 298 - 294 ; her reconciliation 
with BAlAji (1753), 294- 295 ; her satisfaction at 
tho MarAtha defeat at PAnipat, 295, 

Tarbiyatkhdn : Moghal commander (1700), 251. 

T&rgaon survey, 372- 375 ; village, 590. 

Tdrla : village, temple, 590. 

Tirli : river, 14- 15. 

Tisgaon = trade centre, 2lfl , territorial changes 
(1777), 297 ; war preparations at ( 1 7'.K)), 297 ; 
attacked (1708) by the KolliApur chief, 299; 
survey, 351 - 35C ; snb-divisi<m details, boundaries, 
area, aspect, clifnato, water, soil, stock, holdings, 
crops, people, 440 • 442 ; town details, temples, 
history 590 - 593. 

T&thav&de : lull-fort, ll; cai)turcd by SliivAji 
(1605), 238; taken by tho Moghals (1689), 249; 
fort details, temple, history, 593 - 597. 

TAyghAt: track, 203. 

TolangS BrAhmaus, 56. 

Telegraph Offices : 213. 

Tells : oilmen, 96 • 97. 

Temples : KarAd, 473 ; MahAbaloshvar, legend, 
fairs and festivals, 510- 513 ; Mahiili, 515-519; 
.SAtAra, 5C9 ; ShiiignApur, 581-586. 

Tenures - 322 - 328. 

TerritOiy : i»xterit of Shahu’s (1728), 265, 

Thackitr: (1817), 30 1* 

ThfturS : labourers, 107 - 108. 

Thermometer Readings : 26 27. 

Tirgnls ; BrAbmans, 56. 

Tirmalis: beggars, 122. 

Tobacco : crop of, 166. 

Tolls : 208, 

Town Seboob : 413 - 414. 

Tracks: bullock,_200-201 ; cart, 206 and notes 
1-3. 

Trade Centres : 213 • 216. 

Traders : 57 - 63. 

Traffic : 

TrichinopQly : surrendered to the MarAthAs 
(ir41j:283. 

Trimbalgi Denglia *• hu insurrection (1817), 300. 


TrimbakrA? DAbhAde : MarAtha general (1730) 
267, 273-274. 

Tunnel : SAtAra memorial, 560. 

Tur : crop of, 163. 

u. 

UchlAs : pickpockets, 122 - 128. 

Ud^i CbavhAn : plunderer (1714). 257.* 

IJdAji FovAr : MarAtha officer (1720), 268. 

Udid : crop of, 164. ^ 

Umbrsj *. treado centre, 215; village, 597. 
Unsettled Tribes : 108 - 109, 

Urmodi : river, 14. 

Urun'IslAmpur : town, BhAva PhAn’a DdlgAhi 
fair, Ulc Mantris, 597 -600. 

V. 

Vaccination : 418. 

VadArS : earth-diggers, 97, 

Vaduj : town, 600. 

VAghnakhs : tiger’s claws with which ShivAji 
murdered (1659) AfzuLkhAn, 230 aud note 1. 
VAhAgaon : g«>i'gc, 202. 

Vaidnv : drug hawkers, 123- 124. 

VairAtgad : SahyAdri spur, 6 : hill-fort, 9 ; f< 
details, thi^ great bardan tree at tho foot of, 60 
Vakil nl Mutlak ; Peshwa’s title, 298. 

VAlva: Sulti'iu Maazzom at (1685), 246; Biirren- 
dered to tho British (1818), 308; survey, 380- 
383 ; Rub-division details, boundurios, area, 
asiKJct, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 
crops, people, 442 - 444 ; town, history, 601 -C02. 
V4.1na.11 Pandit •• MurAtha poet (1673), 5,34. 
Vandan ; hill-fort, 9 ; BajAba Purandharo impri- 
soned in (1788), 297. 

VAnis (lujarAt, 67 - 58 ; LingAyat, 59 • 60 ; MarA- 
tha, 60 ; MAi’wAr, 60 • 61 . 

VanjAris : caravanmen, 109. 

VAnknis : private record- keeper in the MarAtha 
government, 243. 

Varandha: pass, 201. 

Vardhangad ; hill-fort, 12, 461 ; fort details, 
history, 602-604. 

Vardhangad'Machhindragad : MahAdev hill 
spur, 7-8. 

VArna: river, 15, 

VArngad : hill fort, 11 ; fort details, history, 604- 
606. 

Vasantgad ; hill-fort, 7, ll ; surprised (1659) by 
ShivAji, 238; taken (1699) by Aurangzeb, 250 ; 
taken (1706) by the MarAthAa, 253 ; action near 
(1807)^300 ; Trimbakji Denglia imprisoned in 
(1815)^ 300 ; surrendered to the British (1818)| 
308, 461. 

Vaana : river, 15, 

VAaota : hill-fort, 9 ; captured by ShivAji (1663), 
233 ; taken by TAi Telin, ForashurAm Frati- 
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nidhi’s mistrefs (1807), 209 - 300; PraWpibli 
(1810-1839) imprisoned at (1817). 301 ; siege of 
(1818), 306 - 307 j fort details, history, 606 • 608, 

Visadeyv: beggars, 124. 

YdtOlj^aon : village, temples, 008 - 609. 

Vena: see Yenna. 

Venk^i : ShAh4}i*s adopted son, 313. 

Vidal: Mr. O., 39. 

Villages : 45 ; police, 400 ; sohooU, 414. 

(Virdtnagari : old name of W4i, 221 note 3, 614. 

;Vita : trade centre, 216; town, 609-610. 

w. 

Wages: 190. 

Wii : trade centre, 213-214 ; military post (1464), 
227 ; under a Bijdpur mohdad^dr (1648), 2,32; 
Shirzekh4n the Moghal general defeated at 
(1686), 247 ; surprised by RAmchatidrapant(1696), 
260 ; Nina Failnavis in (1795), 298 ; survey, .363 - 
367; sub-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, crops, peo- 
ple, 444 - 446 ; town details, description, temples, 

, old bridge, caves, history, 610 -615. * 

VTaite : Sir Nicholas, Governor of Bombay (1708), 
254. 

Waterfalls : Mahdbaleshvar, 506 • 507. 


I Water-supply ; 16, 151 - 168. 

Weaving : cotton, 222 . 

Weights and Measures : 192- 193. 

Wells : 168. 

Western ChalnlcyaB : Hindu dynasty (aj>. 660 
760), 224. 

Wheat ■. crop of, 162. 

I Widow Marriage ; ceremony, 90. 

Wild Animals : 38 - 39. 

Winds : 18. 

Wit : ShAhu’s, 288 note 2. 

Wood: working in, 221. 

Woodash : tillage, 159. 

Writers : 66 - 67. 

Y. 

Tashvant Malh&r Chitnis : 319. 

Yavteshyar : hill, village, temple, 551, 562, 616. 
Yelur: village, 615-616. 

Yenna: river, 14; falls at Mahibaleshvar, 506- 
507. 

Yerad : village, temple, 616. 

Yerla •• river, 15 ; canals, 152 - 153. 

Yusuf Adil Sildh: first Bijdpur king (1489- 
1510), 227 - 228. 

Z. 

Zulflkdrkh&n : Moghal general (1700), 252-256. 










